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MODERN    TACTICS. 


One  of  tbe  most  irresistible  propensi- 
ties of  the  human  character,  is  that 
which  Phrenologists  designate  by  the 
name  of  "  Combativeness."  Man,  in  his 
actual  condition,  is  a  fighting  animal; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  lucubrations  of 
vegetarians  and  Peace  societies,  his  pug- 
nacious disposition  is  likely  to  endure,  at 
least  until  that  milennial  period,  in 
which  he  shall  turn  his  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  his  spears  into  pru- 
ning hooks.  Casting  a  glance  at  the  still 
smoking  ruins  of  Sebastopol,  around 
which  and  for  which  half  a  million  of 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  that  blessed  time  is  at  hand  ; 
it  is  unfortunately  more  probable  that 
for  several  centuries  yet,  the  nations  of 
the  earth  will  have  recourse  to  those 
gentle  persuaders,  cold  steel  and  villain- 
ous saltpetre. 

It  is  indeed  sad  to  think,  that  history 
is  little  else  but  the  record  of  sanguinary 
strife.  If  the  human  blood  shed  on  our 
planet,  in  mortal  combat,  from  Abel  to 
this  day,  had  imparted  to  it  a  permanent 
stain,  perhaps  the  whole  earth  would  be 
clothed  in  a  crimson  robe,  and  old  ocean 
himself  would  be  dyed  with  the  gory 
hue.  What  region  of  tbe  Old  World  has 
not  furnished  its  many  battlefields?  And 
even  in  this  new  and  virgin  continent, 
who  knows  how  many  dusky  warriors 
the  old  primeval  oaks  of  the  wilderness 
have  seen  perish  in  general  conflicts  or  in 
single  combats,  of  which  neither  history 
nor  tradition   has   preserved  the  mem- 
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ory  ?  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  single  dell 
in  our  now  peaceful  woods  which  has  not 
been  the  scene  of  some  desperate  strug- 
gle. It  may  be  that  this  Western  world 
had  also  its  Alexanders  and  CsBsars,  co- 
temporary  with  or  even  anterior  to  those 
of  old  Europe,  and  not  inferior  to  them 
in  genius  or  achievements. 

But  deplorable  as  are  the  evils  of  war, 
it  must  be  confessed,  even  by  tbe  most 
tender-hearted  philanthropists,  that  they 
have  not  been  unmixed  with  good.  War 
may  justly  be  ranked  among  the  most 
powerful  civilising  agents  that  ever  ope- 
rated to  bring  the  world  to  its  present 
condition ;  and  it  is  the  cultivation  and 
perfection  of  the  science  of  war  which 
ensures  the  existence  ef  modern  civiliza- 
tion- At  the  present  day,  all  the  savage 
hordes  that  ever  poured  from  Scandina- 
via or  Scythia,  would  be  utterly  unable 
to  sweep  over  Western  Europe  as  they 
did  over  the  Roman  Empire;  and  tbe 
larger  their  numbers,  the  more  certain 
would  be  their  destruction. 

We  propose  in  this  article,  briefly  to 
pass  in  review  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war, 
from  the  earliest  day  to  the  present  time ; 
and  especially  to  discuss  tbe  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  produced  in  the 
tactics  of  armies  by  the  improvements  in 
Artillery,  embracing  under  this  generic 
term  all  the  weapons  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  throw  projectiles. 

The  word  "Artillery,"  according  to 
Webster,    is    connected    etymologically 
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with  art,  artist — indicating  instruments 
formed  by  art.  According  to  another 
author,  it  is  derived  from  u  areas"  and 
•'  telum"  It  is  certain  that  the  term  ar- 
tiUerie  was  applied  to  bows  and  arrows 
long  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 

The  first  weapons  used  by  men  were 
probably  clubs,  and  stakes  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  hardened  by  fire.  Stones 
and  darts  were  employed  as  projectiles, 
and  at  first  thrown  by  hand,  but  their 
very  limited  range  when  thus  used,  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  artificial  means ; 
a  very  moderate  degree  of  ingenuity 
would  produce  the  sling  and  the  bow. 
These  were  the  weapons  of  the  light- 
armed  troops  among  the  ancients.  In- 
deed, the  bow  kept  its  place  until  a  com- 
paratively modern  period  ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  used,  conjointly  with  fire  arms,  by 
the  Circassians  to  this  day.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  ancients  consisted  in  balistio 
machines,  of  two  kinds.  Those  having 
but  one  arm  were  derived  from  the  sling, 
«nd  those  having  two  arms  from  the 
bow. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in 
the  terms  used  by  ancient  authors  to 
designate  the  machines  then  in  use.  The 
terms  balli&ta  and  cataputta  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  machines  of  both  kinds. 
Yitruvius,  under  the  names  of  balliatce, 
catapultie,  manu-oallistce,  scorpios,  de- 
scribes only  machines  with  two  arms,  de- 
rived from  the  bow  ;  of  these  the  baUis- 
to*  were  tbe  most  powerful  and  served  to 
throw  stones.  The  engines  called  Tor- 
menta  would  seem  to  designate  machines 
with  one  arm,  and  derived  from  the 
•ling. 

The  tormenium  owed  its  power  to  the 
elasticity  of  twisted  fibres.  A  wooden 
arm  or  lever  was  inserted  between  cords 
made  of  guts  or  horse  hair ;  and  these 
were  twisted  by  turning  the  wooden  arm 
as  many  times  as  possible.  The  machine 
was  then  ready  for  use.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge it  the  arm  was  drawn  down  to  a 
horizontal  position,  by  means  of  a  wind- 
lass, and  a  stone  was  placed  in  a  recepta- 
cle made  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  arm. 
This  arm  was  then  suddenly  liberated, 
and  would  fly  forward  with  great  force 
until  it  encountered  a  horizontal  beam 


placed  to  stop  its  revolution.  The  stone 
would  thus  receive  a  circular  motion  in  a 
vertical  plane,  and  would  be  projected  at 
a  very  great  angle.  Among  the  Romans 
the  strongest  of  these  machines  threw 
projectiles  of  about  400  pounds  in  weight 
to  a  maximum  distance  of  about  8  or  900 
yards  ;  but  their  aim  was  very  uncertain. 
They  were  sometimes  called  "  onagri?* 

The  cataputta,  (with  its  modifications,) 
was  a  kind  of  cross  bow  upon  a  very 
large  scale.  It  was  less  powerful  than 
the  bailista,  but  much  more  accurate.  It 
was  mounted  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
turned  upon  a  vertical  pivot.  By  means 
of  this  double  articulation,  it  could  be 
discharged  in  every  direction  and  at  any 
angle  of  elevation.  When  aimed  nearly 
horizontally  its  maximum  range  was  be- 
tween 250  and  350  yards. 

These  different  engines  were  used  for  a 
long  period,  only  in  the  attack  or  defence 
of  fortified  towns  or  camps.  But  when 
the  Romans  found  themselves  opposed  to 
the  Parthians,  who  never  waited  for  the 
shock  of  the  legions,  they  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  their  troops  with  some 
heavy  machines,  in  order  to  keep  at  a 
distance  an  enemy  who  discharged  clouds 
of  arrows  while  retreating.  Tacitus  says 
that  Corbulo,  in  order  to  cover  the  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
held  the  Parthians  in  check  by  means  of 
ballistce  and  catapultse,  which  threw 
8 tones  and  darts  to  a  distance  much 
greater  than  the  range  of  the  Parthian 
arrows.  These  machines  soon  came  into 
general  use  in  the  Roman  armies,  and 
answered  the  purpose  of  modern  field 
artillery.  They  were  placed  in  the  rear 
or  on  the  flanks  of  the  line  of  battle.  In 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  there 
were  fifty-five  ballistce  and  ten  onagri  on 
wheels  to  each  legion.  It  is  related  that 
the  troops  of  Vitellius  at  the  battle  of 
Bedviacum,  transported  machines  upon 
the  main  road  where  an  open  space  al- 
lowed the  free  action  of  their  darts, 
which  previously  broke  against  the  trees 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  enemy. 
A  bailista  of  the  15th  legion,  of  enor- 
mous size,  crushed  the  enemy's  line  with 
the  huge  stones  which  it  cast. 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  what  pre- 
cedes, that  the  ball  is  ta  and  its  deriva- 
tives, which  discharged  stones  at  a  great 
angle,  corresponded  to  our  mortars — 
whilst  the  catapulta  throwing  out,  either 
stones  or  darts,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  di- 
rection, corresponded  to  our  cannon.  But 
with  this  difference  in  both  cases :  that 
the  range  and  the  power  of  the  ancient 
machines  were  in  no  way  comparable  to 
those  of  fire  arms.  The  common  flint 
musket  has  a  greater  range,  when  pointed 
at  the  same  angle,  than  the  most  power- 
ful ballista  of  antiquity. 

It  is  evident,  that  as  long  as  the  only 
projectile  weapons  were  those  we  have 
just  mentioned,  together  with  the  bow, 
the  cross  bow,  and  the  sling,  the  order  of 
formation  of  troops  was  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  effects  of  such  arms.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty and  the  armies  of  the  middle  ages 
adopting  various  modes  of  formation— 
which  can  be  reduced  in  a  general  way 
to  two.  Several  lines  of  several  ranks 
each,  or  solid  columns  or  phalanxes  of 
great  depth.  During  the  middle  ages 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  tactical  arrangements. 
Cavalry  and  infantry  acted  in  huge 
masses.  After  the  first  onset,  bows  and 
slings  were  generally  thrown  aside  for 
the  sword  or  the  spear.  If  the  stone  of 
the  ballista  or  the  dart  of  the  catapulta 
happened  to  go  in  the  right  direction,  (a 
rare  occurrence,)  it  disabled  only' a  few 
men,  and  then  lay  inert  and  harmless  on 
the  ground.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  for  the 
soldier  to  protect  his  body  from  the  effects 
of  most  missiles,  by  defensive  armor.  So 
that  we  may  assume  as  a  general  fact, 
that  the  number  of  men  killed  by  projec- 
tiles in  ancient  warfare  was  quite  insig- 
nificant. It  was  the  close  hand-to-hand 
conflict  which  decided  the  fate  of  bat- 
tles. Hence,  bodily  strength  and  activi- 
ty were  the  first  requisites  for  the  warrior. 
No  pains  were  spared,  no  training  was 
thought  too  laborious  to  fit  the  Greek  sol- 
dier for  his  arduous  career.  He  was  taught 
to  leap,  to  climb,  to  wreetle,  to  pitch  the 
quoit,  to  throw  the  discus,  and  to  hurl 
the  javelin ;  he  ran  swift-footed  races,  he 
wielded  the  cestus,  he  drove  the  war  cha- 


riot ;  and  his  games  and  recreations  were 
but  a  preparation  for  the  labors  of  war. 
And  the  Roman,  less  polished,  but  more 
iron-nerved,  with  a  strength  of  will  and 
a  tenacity  of  purpose  never  equalled,  em- 
ployed the  same  means  to  harden  his 
frame  to  the  toils  of  the  field.  There 
was  less  of  poetry  about  him,  but  more 
of  stern  reality.  The  legionary  soldier, 
though  belonging  to  a  race  of  small 
stature,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  en- 
durance. Marching  his  thirty  miles  a 
day  under  a  burden  of  seventy  pounds, 
entrenching  his  camp  with  laborious 
care  every  night  before  laying  himself 
down  upon  the  hard  earth,  his  only  bed,  he 
showed  to  the  world  what  martial  training 
and  strict  discipline  could  accomplish. 
He  also  was  well  practised  in  the  use  of 
all  his  weapons ;  and  in  many  a  dread- 
ful conflict,  the  short  Roman  sword, 
wielded  with  the  strength  and  skill  which 
long  experience  confers,  forced  victory  to 
crown  the  Roman  eagles., 

The  necessity  for  this  thorough  per- 
sonal training  of  the  soldier  remained 
evident  until  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. We  will  show  presently  what  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  its  abandonment. 
In  the  meantime  some  remarkable 
changes  took  place  in  warfare.  Europe 
was  invaded  by  innumerable  hordes  of 
Asiatic  cavalry,  sweeping  over  the  plains 
like  Egyptian  locusts,  and  in  the  tracks 
which  their  horses  had  followed  grass 
never  grew  again.  From  this  period 
cavalry  composes  the  main  bulk  of  ar- 
mies, and  infantry  is  but  an  auxiliary. 
Tet  no  material  alteration  takes  place  in 
the  training  of  the  warrior.  The  knight 
of  the  middle  ages  no  longer  wrestles  in 
the  arena.  He  no  longer  throws  the  dis- 
cus, or  drives  the  chariot;  but  in  him 
you  behold  the  perfect  rider,  able 

"  To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with   noble  horse- 
manship." 

Completely  encased  in  the  armor  under 
which,  we  fancy,  moderns  could  hardly 
stand,  he  vaults  unaided  into  the  war- 
saddle.  His  sturdy  arm  wields  the  huge 
two  handed  sword,  the  ponderous  battle 
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axe,  and  the  still  more  crushing  mace. 
Protected  at  every  point  by  impenetrable 
steel  plate,  arrows  and  stones  rattle 
harmlessly  upon  his  helmet  and  cuirass', 
and  it  is  only  a  weapon  as  heavy  as  a 
smith's  hammer  that  can  have  any  effect 
upon  him.  Bodily  strength  and  activity 
are  now  more  than  ever  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  soldier ;  and  these  joined  to  a 
finely-tempered  armor  will  almost  al- 
ways ensure  the  victory.  Woe  the  weak 
in  body  in  this  iron  age !  He  is  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  monk's  cowl  and  shaven 
crown! 

Until  the  introduction  of  fire  arms, 
things  remained  unchanged.  The  man 
who  is  destined  for  the  profession  of 
arms,  must  harden  his  sinews  by  a  con- 
stant practice  of  gymnastics,  and  the  con- 
tinual use  of  weapons;  for  his  life  may  hang 
upon  a  moment's  weakness,  or  a  false 
motion  of  his  hand.  Hence  his  training 
is  long,  painful,  incessant.  But  it  makes 
him  self-reliant.  He  does  not  depend  for 
his  defence  upon  his  companions.  He 
can  fight  alone  as  well  as  in  the  ranks ; 
and  with  his  good  horse  and  trusty 
blade  he  feels  himself  able  to  meet  the 
foe. 

But  "  a  change  comes  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream."  An  unknown  monk,  in 
an  obscure  cloister,  ignites  by  accident  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre;  and 
this  involuntary  experiment  is  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  revolution.  By  degrees,  as 
fire  arms  become  more  common  and  more 
powerful,  the  knight's  iron  panoply 
drops  off  piece  by  piece.  What  Milan 
corslet  could  resist  the  cannon  ball  or 
even  the  bullet  of  the  match  lock  ?  The 
mail  which  once  ensured  the  safety  of  its 
wearer,  is  now  but  a  useless  encumbrance. 
Its  occupation  is  gone,  and  after  a  few 
years,  the  soldier  goes  to  battle  without 
a  vestige  of  defensive  armor.  Mark  the 
contrast  between  the  Black  Prince  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  officers  of  Fontenoy. 
The  former  is  encased  in  steel.  His  very 
steed  is  covered  with  impenetrable  breast 
plate,  chatnfron  and  croupidre,  and  his 
battle-axe  rings  on  helmet  and  shield. 
The  latter  in  powdered  wigs,  silk-stock- 
ings, and  pumps,  lace  cuffs  and  ruffles, 
with  no  weapon  but  a  switch-like  rapier, 


stand  at  the  head  of  the  English  and 
French  guards,  courteously  inviting  each 
other  to  fire  first  1 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
in  a  philanthropic  point  of  view ;  but 
we  will  merely  say,  that  it  has  made  the 
overthrow  of  civilization  by  the  invasion 
of  barbarous  hordes  forever  impossible. 
In  modern  times  no  nation  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  arras  without  cultivating  sci- 
ence. The  art  of  war  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  the  accomplished 
soldier  must  henceforth  be  a  well  in- 
structed scholar. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  fire  arms  upon  the  tactics 
of  armies  and  upon  the  soldier  individ- 
ually. 

While  strategy,  depending  upon  inva- 
riable principles,  is  in  its  nature  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  it  is  far  different  with 
tactics.  The  latter  is  that  branch  of  mil- 
itary art  which  treats  of  the  movements 
of  troops  on  the  battle-field,  their  forma- 
tion for  battle  and  for  the  march,  the 
changes  of  front  and  direction,  and  the 
different  modes  of  passing  from  the  line 
of  battle  into  column  and  conversely ; 
all  this  in  presence  of  the  enemy  and 
subject  to  his  attack.  We  have  already 
Been  that  the  feebleness  of  the  ancient 
projectile  weapons  prevented  them  from 
exerting  any  influence  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  troops.  But  it  was  quite  another 
thing  when  modern  artillery  came  into 
play.  The  velocity  of  balls  is  so  great, 
even  at  1200  or  1500  paces,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  with  precision  the 
number  of  men  that  may  be  killed  by 
them.  At  the  battle  of  Zorndorff  a  Prus- 
sian cannon  ball  killed  or  wounded  42 
Russian  grenadiers.  At  Bleinheim  a 
battery  of  fifty  pieces  killed  or  wounded 
2000  men  at  the  first  discharge.  A  bomb- 
shell has  been  known  to  kill  100  men  by 
its  explosion.  An  eight  inch  howitzer 
shell  filled  with  powder  and  balls  may 
by  its  direct  shock  and  explosion,  in  a 
crowded  mass,  produce  effects  quite  as 
terrible ;  and  Thiroux  says,  that  even  a 
6  pound  ball,  passing  through  a  deep 
column,  may  sweep  away  as  many  as 
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thirty  men.  In  presence  of  such  dread- 
ful engines  of  destruction  it  was  mad- 
ness to  retain  the  deep  order  of  forma- 
tion. Accordingly  the  line  of  battle  ra- 
pidly diminished  from  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  ranks.  At  Lutzen,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  owed  his  success  partly  to  the 
diminution  of  the  depth  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  front  of  his  lines, 
which  were  formed  in  six  ranks,  whilst 
the  Austrians  had  their  infantry  formed 
in  squares  forty-five  deep.  Just  imagine 
modern  artillery  firing  into  such  masses ! 
The  cavalry  of  Gustavus  was  in  four 
ranks,  and  that  of  the  Austrians  in  eight. 
Later  yet  we  find  the  lines  of  infantry 
reduced  to  three  ranks  of  musketeers, 
and  one  of  pikemen ;  and  after  the  bayo- 
net came  into  general  use,  infantry 
adopted  the  present  formation  of  three 
ranks,  and  cavalry  that  of  two.  In  the 
English  service  and  ours,  infantry  is 
formed  in  two  rank.*  only. 

It  is  not  ono  of  the  least  curious  facts 
of  military  history,  that  between  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  the  art  or  practice  of 
keeping  the  step  in  marching  should  have 
been  entirely  lost.  This  must  be  owing 
to  the  neglect  into  which  infantry  fell 
during  the  age  of  Chivalry.  We  find 
Marshal  de  Saxe  about  1750,  alluding  to 
the  fact,  and  reminding  his  co tempora- 
ries that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
the  cadenced  step,  and  that  the  purpose 
of  military  music  was  to  enable  the  sol- 
diers to  keep  it  better.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  show  the  inconvenience  of  not  keeping 
and  looking  the  step.  For  example,  the 
impossibility  of  a  battalion's  keeping  its 
ranks  and  dress  when  marching  to  the 
front,  and  the  elongation  of  the  line  when 
inarching  by  flank.  In  this  latter  case, 
the  space  occupied  by  a  company  or  bat- 
talion would  be  nearly  double  that  which 
they  ought  to  occupy  in  line  of  battle. 
The  cadenced  step  came  into  use  again 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Prussian 
system  of  tactics. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  present  or- 
der of  formation,  the  power  of  fire  arms 
has  not  remained  stationary.  Successive 
inventions  have  augmented  the  range 
and  effects  of  projectiles.    Artillery  has 


become  much  more  rapid,  both  in  its 
firing  and  its  evolutions,  especially  since 
the  creation  of  horse  artillery  by  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  The  introduction  of  the 
improved  field  howitzer,  by  means  of 
which,  a  shell  filled  with  powder  and 
balls,  can  produce  the  effects  of  grape- 
shot  at  a  distance  previously  attainable 
only  by  solid  shot,  and  the  lightening  of 
the  artillery  "TnatMel,"  allowing  the 
use  of  heavier  calibres  for  field  pieces, 
make  it  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the 
loss  of  life  which  a  large  and  well  served 
battery  may  cause  in  a  deep  attacking 
column.  Napoleon,  great  as  he  was  in 
strategy,  too  often  neglected  or  under-es- 
timated these  tactical  details.  He  exag- 
gerated the  use  of  the  deep  order  of  at- 
tack. In  many  instances,  says  Jomini, 
divisions  of  twelve  battalions  deployed 
behind  each  other,  and  presenting  a  depth 
of  thirty-six  ranks,  were  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  those  tremendous  batteries,  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  pieces,  which  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  battles  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  column  of  McDonald  at  Wag- 
ram,  which  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
Austrian  centre,  16,000  strong,  and  which 
numbered  only  15,000  after  piercing  that 
centre,  showed  what  awful  havoc  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  reckless  use 
of  deep  masses  under  the  fire  of  modern 
artillery. 

For  a  long  period,  small  arms  were  far 
from  keeping  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments in  ordnance.  Since  the  invention 
of  the  flint  lock  and  the  bayonet,  the 
musket  had  undergone  no  material  alter- 
ation, except  the  substitution  of  the  iron 
for  the  wooden  ramrod.  Of  late  years, 
the  percussion  lock  has  superseded  the 
flint,  but  the  only  effect  of  this,  has  been 
to  make  the  firing  much  more  certain  in 
all  kinds  of  weather ;  and  to  remove  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  blowing  of 
the  vent  and  the  flashing  and  smoke  of 
the  powder  in  the  pan,  so  troublesome 
when  the  firings  were  executed  with 
closed  ranks.  The  inaccuracy  of  the 
musket,  and  the  shortness  of  its  effective 
range  were  not  remedied.  These  defects 
had  long  been  felt  by  military  men. 
Gen.  Gassendi,  a  very  distinguished  ar- 
tillery officer,  estimated,   that  of  3000 
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shots  fired  by  infantry,  only  one  takes 
effect ;  and  Decker,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent military  writers  of  Germany,  says, 
that  it  takes  an  average  of  10,000  shots 
to  kill  one  man.  These  estimates  are  not 
a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  are  deduced 
from  actual  results,  observed  in  a  large 
number  of  campaigns.  Take  for  exam- 
ple, the  capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French 
in  1830.  The  army,  in  fifteen  days,  used 
three  miliums  of  cartridges.  The  loss  of 
the  Arabs  was  probably  under  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  as  the  French  artillery 
played  the  principal  part  in  the  conflict, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of 
the  Arabs  killed  or  wounded  by  musketry 
was  under  three  thousand.  This  was 
less  than  one  man  to  every  thousand 
shots,  and  if  the  campaign  had  continued 
six  months  instead  of  fifteen  days,  the 
waste  would  have  been  still  greater.  Col. 
Mitchell,  an  English  officer  of  some  dis- 
tinction, in  a  work  published  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  demonstrated  very 
clearly  the  inefficiency  of  the  musket  as 
a  projectile  weapon,  although  he  failed  to 
indicate  a  good  substitute.  He  quotes 
from  Napier,  an  incident  which  took 
place  in  Spain.  A  French  general  came 
down  to  the  bank  of  a  creek  to  recon- 
noitre the  British  position.  He  advanced 
on  horseback  within  200  yards  to  the  bi- 
vouac of  a  company  of  grenadiers ;  an 
English  officer  who  was  looking  on, 
called  out  to  one  of  the  men : 

"  B ,  you  are  a  good  shot— bring 

down  the  Frenchman  V 

The  man  took  deliberate  aim  and  miss- 
ed; thereupon,  one  and  another  fired 
with  the  same  result,  until  the  whole 
company  had  fired.  All  this  time,  the 
Frenchman  was  riding  slowly  along  the 
front  of  the  position,  making  his  horse 
ptanoe  and  curvet  Napier  adds  that  the 
officer,  struck  with  his  gallant  bearing, 
ordered  the  grenadiers  to  cease  firing. 
Now,  here  was  a  case  of  a  man  and  horse 
fully  exposed,  within  200  yards,  receiving 
the  fire  of  nearly  one  hundred  men,  with- 
out being  touched ;  and  we  must  observe, 
that  the  chances  for  hitting  were  unusu- 
ally good.  The  men  fired  at  will  and 
from  any  position  they  chose,  for  they 
were  not  drawn   up  in  ranks;   which 


would  give  them  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  Bame  number  of  men  firing  in  rank, 
and  at  the  word  of  command.  This  is 
merely  an  example  of  what  happens 
every  day  with  troops  armed  with  the 
musket  Thus  Col.  PelisBier,  speaking 
of  the  first  campaigns  of  the  French  in 
Africa,  says,  that  during  the  marches,  if 
the  soldiers  saw  the  flutter  of  a  single 
Arab's  burnous,  five  or  six  hundred  mus- 
kets would  be  fired  at  it,  and  generally 
without  the  least  effect  Such  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  ammunition  is  due  no 
doubt,  in  some  measure,  to  the  awkward- 
ness or  the  flurry  of  the  soldier :  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  weapon  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  account  for  it  The  musket, 
even  when  loaded  with  a  charge  of  pow- 
der which  creates  an  unpleasant  recoil, 
has  its  point  blank  at  about  one  hundred 
yards.  At  this  distance  its  deviations  are 
already  considerable.  At  200  yards,  un- 
less you  aim  above  the  object  to  be  hit 
(a  very  hard  thing  to  teach  the  soldier  to 
do,)  all  your  balls  go  into  the  ground.  At 
300  yards,  it  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
useless.  Take  the  weapon  in  hand  and 
examine  it  It  has  no  breech-sight  by 
which  a  determinate  line  of  aim  can  be 
marked.  The  barrel  is  crossed  by  three 
several  bands  which  intercept  the  aim. 
The  lock  generally  works  so  stiffly  that 
if  you  get  any  aim,  you  must  lose  it  when 
you  pull  the  trigger.  Finally,  the  ball 
fits  so  loosely,  and  is  subject  to  so  many 
causes  of  deviation,  that  if  the  musket 
were  immovably  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  fired 
a  dosen  times,  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards,  no  two  balls  would  strike  the  same 
point ;  but  all  the  balls  would  be  scattered 
over  a  circle  several  feet  in  diameter.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  such  a  weapon  is  so 
uncertain  in  its  effects  ?  If  numbers  did 
not  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its 
want  of  accuracy,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  never  have  been  adopted  as  the 
chief  weapon  of  modern  armies.  If  we 
take  in  consideration,  moreover,  that  lines 
of  infantry  generally  open  their  fire  at 
four  or  five  hundred  yards,  we  will  not 
be  surprised  at  finding  that  nearly  all  the 
shots  are  lost 

All  these  objections  to  the  musket  had 
long  been  acknowledged,  but  the  diffi- 
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catty  was  to  find  a  substitute.  The  ordi- 
nary rifle,  however  efficient  in  the  hands 
of  a  population  of  hunters  and  back- 
woodsmen, familiar  with  its  use  from  in- 
fancy, and  fighting  without  any  regular 
order,  either  behind  entrenchments  or  as 
sharp-shooters,  was  found  to  possess  no 
advantage  over  the  musket  in  the  hands 
of  troops  formed  of  men  whose  habits  of 
life  had  been  different;  and  these  necessa- 
rily constitute  the  great  bulk  of  modern 
armies. 

What  was  gained  in  accuracy  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  difficulty  of 
loading  and  the  consequent  slowness  of 
firing.  This  difficulty  was  so  great  and 
so  disagreeable  to  the  soldiers,  that  the 
men,  in  action,  would  frequently  throw 
away  their  rifles,  to  pick  up  muskets. 
Another  objection  was  that  the  rifle 
would  foul  in  a  very  few  shots,  and  then 
it  would  require  wiping  out,  or  lose  its 
accuracy.  Moreover  the  small  charge  of 
powder  used,  gave  only  feeble  velocities 
to  the  balls ;  and  if  the  cartridges  were 
at  all  damaged,  the  quantity  of  powder 
left  in  them,  was  hardly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  To  overcome  all  these 
difficulties,  was  the  problem  which,  for 
many  years,  occupied  the  ingenuity  of 
many  military  men.  We  will  briefly 
mention  the  different  steps  which  were 
taken  towards  its  solution. 

Windage  being  the  principal  cause  of 
the  deviation  of  balls,  it  was  important 
to  remove  it.  By  giving  to  the  ball 
rotary  motion,  which  would  be  retained 
during  its  flight,  another  cause  of  devia- 
tion would  disappear,  the  weapon  there- 
fore must  have  sfriral  grooving  like  a 
rifle.  The  conditions  of  the  problem 
were  consequently  these— -a  rifle  of  great 
range  was  wanted,  which  could  be  loaded 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  musket,  and 
yet,  in  which  the  balls  would  fit  as  tight- 
ly as  in  the  common  rifle.  It  must  allow 
the  use  of  heavier  charges  of  powder 
than  this  weapon,  in  order  to  afford 
greater  ranges.  The  cartridges  to  be 
used  with  it  must  be  easy  and  simple  to 
manufacture,  and  capable  of  being  trans* 
ported  without  any  more  danger  of  dete- 
rioration than  the  musket  cartridges.  In 
addition,  the  weapon  must  be  of  such  a 


sise  and  weight  as  to  be  handled  as 
easily  as  the  musket. 

It  would  seem,  at  firat  sight,  that  a 
breech  loading  rifle,  in  which  the  ball 
could  be  placed  in  a  chamber,  of  a 
diameter  slightly  larger  than  the  bore  of 
the  piece,  would  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
which  have  reference  to  the  case  and 
rapidity  of  loading,  and  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  windage.  It  is  true 
that,  with  regard  to  the  latter  condition, 
it  is  completely  fulfilled ;  for  before  the 
ball  can  leave  the  barrel,  it  has  to  un- 
dergo a  diminution  of  its  diameter  and 
a  consequent  elongation  of  its  form; 
but  we  will  state  hereafter  the  reasons 
why  breech-loading  weapons  have  never 
proved  satisfactory,  and  probably  never 
will 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  French 
infantry  officer,  named  Delvigne,  inven- 
ted a  rifle  which,  in  spite  of  many  de- 
fects, may  be  considered  as  the  germ 
from  which  all  subsequent  improvements 
sprang.  Its  peculiarity  was  this.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  was  a  chamber  of 
small  diameter,  forming  a  shoulder  at 
right  angles  with  the  interior  surface  of 
the  barrel.  The  charge  of  powder  filled 
this  chamber.  The  ball,  which  was 
spherical,  slipped  easily  down  the  barrel, 
until  it  rested  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
chamber.  One  single  blow  of  a  heavy1 
ramrod,  with  concave  head  would  flatten 
the  ball  a  little,  and  augment  its  diameter 
sufficiently  to  force  it  to  fill  the  grooves 
of  the  rifle.  This  arm  having  been  care- 
fully tried  at  Vinoennee  in  1834  &** 
very  satisfactory  results.  It  was  adopted 
for  the  use  of  the  "  Foot  Chasseurs,'1  a 
corps  which  had  just  been  formed  for  the 
African  service ;  but  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  actual  service,  it  failed  to  fill  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed. 
The  cartridges  were  too  complicated. 
They  contained  a  circular  wad  of  greased 
serge ;  and  in  warm  weather,  during  the 
marches,  a  part  of  the  powder  was  spoilt 
by  the  melted  grease,  and  the  charge, 
which  was  only  60  grains,  became  insuf- 
ficient. Besides  this,  if  the  soldier 
rammed  the  ball  too  hard,  it  would 
flatten  too  muoh ;  and  if  he  did  not  ram 
it  hard  enough,  it  would  not  fill  the 
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grooves  of  the  rifle ;  and  thus  it  would 
fail  to  acquire  the  motion  of  rotation. 
Again,  as  formerly,  soldiers  were  seen  to 
throw  aside  their  rifles  in  action,  in 
order  to  pick  up  muskets.  This  rifle  was 
soon  abandoned.  Its  efficient  range  was 
400  yards. 

The  next  step  was  the  rifle  of  Captain 
Thouvenin,  called  by  the  French,  "  Cara- 
bine d  tige  "  or  stem  rifle.  The  chamber 
mentioned,  was  suppressed.  From  the 
centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore  rises  a 
steel  pin  or  stem,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  thirty-five  hnndreths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  calibre  of  the  peice 
being  double  or  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 
The  space  between  the  stem  and  the 
barrel  contains  the  powder,  and  is  so  cal- 
culated, that  it  will  still  contain  it  after 
fifty  shots.  The  ball  enters  free,  and  its 
base  rests  upon  the  top  of  the  stem,  which 
is  flat.  Three  blows  with  the  ramrod 
force  the  stem  to  penetrate  into  the  ball, 
thus  ezpauding  it  by  its  wedge-like  action 
and  forcing  it  to  fill  the  grooves  closely. 
The  charge  is  69.7  grains.  The  balls  are 
cylindro-conical.  This  leads  us  to  say  a 
few  words  of  this  kind  of  projectiles. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
spherical  form  is  not  the  one  which  re- 
duces the  resistance  of  the  air  to  a  mini- 
mum. But  all  efforts  to  use  elongated 
projectiles  have  failed.  Experiment  had 
shown  that,  upon  leaving  the  barrel, 
these  projectiles  took  a  motion  of  rotation 
about  their  centre  of  gravity,  and  struck 
the  target  sidewise,  even  at  very  short 
distances.  After  many  trials,  it  was 
found  that  there  is  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  inclination  of  the  grooves,  the 
charge  of  powder,  and  form  of  the  ball. 
If  the  grooves  have  too  much  twist  and 
the  charge  of  powder  is  heavy,  the 
ball  will  not  follow  the  grooves,  but  will 
be  forced  across  them  (or  will  strip)  with- 
out taking  any  motion  of  rotation.  If 
the  grooves  have  too  little  twist,  the  motion 
of  rotation  will  be  too  feeble  to  overcome 
the  causes  of  deviation  and  the  projectile 
will  turn  over  in  its  flight.  In  the  rifle 
"  d  tige?'  the  grooves  have  a  twist  of  one 
turn  in  six  and  a  half  feet  The  balls  are 
about  one  calibre  and  a  half  in  length. 
Numerous  experiments  have  proved  the 


immense  superiority  of  elongated  balls 
over  the  spherical.  In  the  first  place,  a 
much  larger  portion  of  their  surface 
being  in  contact  with,  and  held  by  the 
grooves,  they  are  not  bo  likely  to  strip. 
Their  pointed  form  diminshes  vastly  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  augments  also 
their  depth  of  penetration  into  solid 
bodies.  The  weight  of  the  elongated 
being  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
spherical  balls  of  the  same  calibre,  the 
former  retain  their  velocity  longer. 
Therefore,  though  their  initial  velocity 
may  be  smaller,  their  absolute  velocity  is 
greater.  Their  trajectory  for  the  same 
distances  is  consequently  much  flatter. 

Experiment  has  also  shown  that  the 
cylindro-conical  balls  should  have  at  their 
base  at  least  three  grooves  presenting 
a  sharp  surface  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  ball  and  facing  towards  its 
point.  These  grooves  act  like  the  feathers 
of  an  arrow  in  keeping  the  projectiles  in 
the  same  plane,  and  in  preventing  it  from 
turning  over. 

The  rifle  "a  tige,"  when  tried  in  the 
schools  of  practice,  and  in  active  service 
before  the  enemy,  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  it,  both 
as  to  range,  accuracy,  and  solidity.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  breech  sight  with 
sliding  piece  or  "  hausse  "  which  could  be 
adjusted  to  all  distanoes  up  to  1421  yards. 
At  600  yards,  the  firing  was  accurate,  and 
the  ball  could  inflict  a  deadly  wound  at 
1400  yards,  and  even  beyond.  This  rifle 
has  been  used  in  the  French  service  since 
1842,  and  was  probably  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
French  also  transformed  numbers  of  the 
ordinary  percussion  muskets  into  mus- 
kets "&  tige,"  by  rifling  the  barrels, 
screwing  a  steel  stem  in  the  breech  and 
adapting  a  "  hausse." 

It  would  seem  that  the  invention  of 
the  weapon  and  bullet  just  described, 
left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  But 
although  excellent,  and  infinitely  superi- 
or to  all  its  predecessors,  the  rifle  "dtigc" 
had  some  drawbacks.  It  was  difficult  to 
clean,  and  required  for  this  purpose  a 
wash-screw  which  would  straddle  the 
pin.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  extract 
the  ball  with  the  ball-screw.    The  prin- 
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cipal  objection,  however,  was  the  difficul- 
ty of  ramming  the  ball  uniformly.  Some 
would  ram  the  ball  too  hard,  and  it 
would  lose  its  shape,  especially  in  the 
grooves  of  its  base,  and  the  accuracy 
would  be  diminished.  Others,  not  ram- 
ming hard  enough,  the  ball  would  not  fill 
the  grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  the  ball, 
failing  to  acquire  the  motion  of  rotation 
would  turn  over  in  its  course,  and  fly  at 
random.  Capt  Minie  having  observed 
these  disadvantages,  conceived  the  idea 
of  forcing,  or  rifling  the  ball  by  the 
action  of  the  powder  itself  at  the  moment 
of  explosion;  thus  dispensing  entirely 
with  the  steel  stem,  or  "  tige."  The  ball 
which  he  proposed  to  use  is  the  same  in 
its  external  form,  but  its  base  hollowed 
out  in  the  form  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone ; 
and  into  the  opening  is  inserted  a  sheet 
iron  cup,  destined  to  act  as  a  wedge  and 
spread  the  ball.  The  ball  goes  down 
free  and  rests  upon  the  powder ;  it  requires 
no  ramming,  but  merely  to  be  pushed 
home.  When  the  charge  is  fired,  the 
action  of  the  gas  on  the  sheet  iron  cup 
forces  it  into  the  hollow  of  the  ball  which 
resists  by  its  "  vis  inertias."  In  this  way, 
the  ball  is  expanded  and  forced  into  the 
grooves  with  immense,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing force.  The  result  of  numerous 
trials  made  at  Vincennes  in  1849, 
showed  a  superiority  in  favor  of  the 
Minie  bullet.  This  superiority  increased 
with  the  distance,  and  it  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  ball  is  forced  evenly  by 
the  pressure  of  the  gas,  which  acts  uni- 
formly, whether  the  loading  has  been 
performed  carefully  or  not.  The  cart- 
ridges used  with  this  bullet,  like  those  of 
the  rifle  " d  tige'*  are  simple  in  their 
construction.  The  balls  are  used  naked. 
Their  base  being  dipped  in  a  composition 
of  tallow  and  beeswax,  the  barrel  is  kept 
lubricated.  On  one  occasion,  in  an  ex- 
periment performed  at  the  Springfield 
armory,  one  gun  was  fired  200  times 
without  cleaning,  and  no  difficulty  was 
found  at  any  time  in  driving  the  ball 
home. 

But  perfection  was  not  yet  reached. 
The  Minie  bullet  was  complicated  in  its 
manufacture ;  each  ball  requiring  a  sheet 
iron  cup  to  be  inserted  in  its  base.  More- 


over, this  cup  was  sometimes  driven  up 
so  violently  as  to  break  the  ball.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  defects,  Mr.  Burton, 
master  armorer  at  Harper's  Ferry,  hit, 
after  many  trials,  upon  the  expedient  of 
increasing  the  cavity  in  the  base  of  the 
ball  until  its  sides  are  so  thin,  that  the 
powder  is  sufficient  to  expand  it  at  the 
moment  of  explosion.  This  throws  the 
centre  of  gravity  nearer  the  point,  which 
is  an  additional  advantage.  This  is  the 
ball,  known  in  our  service  under  the 
name  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  ball. 

Such  is  the  history  of  what  is  called 
the  Minie  rifle,  although  the  peculiarity 
is  in  the  ball  rather  than  the  rifle.  And 
we  will  be  so  bold  as  to  assert,  not  only 
that  it  is  the  best  fire-arm  that  has  ever 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  troops,  but 
also,  that  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  pos- 
sible improvement  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures. And  we  support  this  assertion  by 
the  following  considerations. 

First  as  to  its  range.  At  1500  yards 
(twice  the  point-blank  range  of  field  ar- 
tillery), it  sends  a  ball  with  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  through  two  pannels  of 
poplar  wood  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  indeed  a  third ;  the  pannels  being 
placed  20  inches  from  each  other.  It  is 
said,  that  at  1200  yards,  it  may  send  a 
ball  through  a  soldier  and  his  knapsack, 
and  kill  the  man  behind  him.  This  may 
surely  be  called  a  very  respectable  range 
and  force  of  impulsion.  An  increase  in 
these  particulars  would  be  of  no  practi- 
cal advantage  in  small  arms,  because  it 
becomes  impossible  to  judge  of  their 
effects  beyond  1000  yards,  and  even  inside 
of  that.  With  artillery  it  is  different. 
Cannon  balls,  when  they  strike  the 
ground,  throw  up  a  cloud  of  dust  or 
earth  which  is  visible  at  very  great  dis- 
tances ;  thus  affording  the  means  of  recti- 
fying the  aim.  Cannon  may,  in  this  way, 
be  considered  as  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring distances;  and  well  trained  artillery- 
men never  require  more  than  two  or  three 
trial  shots  in  order  to  get  the  range,  that 
is  to  say,  the  degree  of  elevation  to  be 
given  to  the  piece  in  order  to  hit  the 
object.  But  with  small  arms,  men  might 
fire  a  whole  day  at  a  mark  judged 
by  the  eye  to  be  distant  1500  yards,  but 
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which  in  reality  was  16  or  1700 ;  and 
their  balls  would  all  fall  short  without 
their  being  able  to  perceive  it.  Greater 
range  would  therefore  be  useless. 

2d.  As  to  accuracy.  This  is  as  perfect 
as  the  nature  of  things  can  allow.  The 
"rebelliousness  of  matter/'  as  Bacon 
terms  it,  must  forever  prevent  man 
from  drawing  a  perfectly  straight  line 
and  from  forming  any  solid  of  which 
the  sides  shall  be  perfect  mathematical 
surfaces.  But,  practically  speaking,  the 
Minie  rifle  may  be  said  to  be  nearer  per- 
fection than  any  other  previously  invented 
because  the  causes  of  deviation  are  less. 
And  here,  we  will  endeavor  to  correct  a 
misconception  which  has  been  formed  by 
some  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms  of  a  certain  description.  A 
person  used  to  handle  rifles  or  pistols  of 
superior  make,  with  very  delicate  hair- 
trigger-locks  and  fine  sights,  may,  by 
practice,  attain  a  wonderful  skill  in  the 
use  of  these  weapons  within  certain 
limits.  If  you  place  in  his  hands  a 
service  Minie  rifle  made  very  differently, 
and  for  very  different  purposes,  he  will 
generally  be  unable  to  shoot  it  with  any 
great  accuracy,  and  the  results  of  his 
firing  with  it  will  be  far  inferior  to  his 
ordinary  practice  with  the  other  weapons. 
Hence  he  will  very  often  denounce 
the  Minte  rifle,  and  all  such  arms  as 
altogether  wanting  in  accuracy.  But  let 
us  examine  into  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  those  delicately  made  weapons 
which  seem  so  superior  in  accuracy  never 
could  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
Bervice ;  besides  which,  their  cost  is  too 
great  But  suppose  these  objections  re- 
moved. In  what  does  the  superiority 
consist  ?  At  fifty  yards  and  under,  per- 
haps up  to  a  hundred  yards,  a  very  good 
marksman,  by  placing  his  piece  in  the 
more  careful  manner,  generally  at  a 
dead  rest,  aiming  as  leisurely  as  he 
thinks  proper,  and  firing  usually  not 
more  than  once  in  five  minutes,  may 
strike  a  half-dollar  tolerably  often.    He 


takes  a  Minie  rifle  and  finds  that  he  can- 
not do  this,  because  the  sights  are  coarser,  , 
and  the  lock  is  not  so  delicate.  But  then 
the  object  of  weapons  of  war  is  not  to 
perform  such  feats.  The  marks  to  be  hit 
in  active  service  are  never  so  small,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  men. fire  are, 
generally,  very  different.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  Minie  rifle,  atone  hundred  yards 
and  under,  will  strike  a  man  just  as  car* 
tainly  as  any  other  weapon,  then  go  on  a 
little  further;  that  fine  rifle  which  could 
strike  a  half-dollar  every  shot  at  50  yards, 
is  hardly  able  to  send  its  balls  200  yards ; 
at  300  yards  it  is  as  efficient  as  a  pop-gun. 
Its  extreme  range  is  not  great  enough  to 
be  fair,  short  practising  distance  for  the 
Minie. 

Then  it  will  be  said,  that  at  four  or  five 
hundred  yards,  not  to  speak  of  300  or 
1000,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  a 
man  even  with  the  Minie.  Granted. 
But  where  is  the  fault  ?  In  the  human 
eye  itself,  to  which  a  man  six  feet  high 
reduces  at  such  a  distance  to  a  mere 
speck.  In  the  unsteadiness  of  human 
nerves  and  muscles,  which  make  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  sights  of  the  finest 
weapon  ever  made,  bearing  upon  this 
mere  speck  for  over  a  fraction  of  a  second. 
These  are  faults  which  no  skill  can  over- 
come. When  we  speak  of  an  arm  of 
such  a  range  as  the  Minie,  the  accuracy 
which  we  must  expect  is  not  one  of  frac- 
tions of  inches.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
accuracy  of  cannon.  The  objects  to  be 
hit  are  not  single  men,  but  groups  or 
bodies  of  men.  With  the  Mini*,  half  a 
company  of  men,  or  the  group  standing 
around  a  field  piece,  may  be  struck  every 
fire  at  6  or  800  yards.  We  have  now 
before  us  the  record  of  an  experiment 
made  at  the  Springfield  armory  in  1855, 
in  which  at  1000  yards,  24  balls  out  of 
25,  were  placed  in  a  space  of  about  18 
feet  square,  with  a  mean  vertical  devia- 
tion of  only  47}  inches ;  and  a  horizontal 
deviation  of  29  inches.*  This  is  better 
by  far  than  a  twelve  pounder  gun  could 


*  In  one  of  the  experiments,  a  ball  from  a  rifle-musket,  (the  musket  transformed  into  a 
Mini£  rifle)  struck  the  frame  of  the  target,  a  piece  of  white  pine  three  inches  thick,  and 
went  clear  through  it  at  1000  yards. 
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do.  It  will  always  be  easy  to  have  a  few 
rifles  in  each  company  more  finely  sighted 
than  the  rest,  for  the  use  of  the  beet 
shots  who  are  to  use  them  out  of  ranks  ; 
bat  for  the  usual  service  ike  coarser  sighted 
are  the  best. 

Now,  as  to  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
loading,  this  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Minie  ball 
slips  down  with  perfect  ease  even  after 
200  shots,  and  requires  no  ramming,  but 
merely  to  be  pushed  home.  In  the  hands 
of  a  slow  soldier  the  Minie  rifle  can  be 
loaded  and  fired  at  least  three  times  a 
minute  ;  in  the  hands  of  a  quiok  man, 
five  times.  Any  thing  beyond  this, 
would  be  a  positive  disadvantage;  for 
troops  fire  too  much  at  all  times,  and 
what  is  wanting  is,  that  they  should  fire 
more  deliberately,  and  not  more  rapidly. 
If  by  breeoh-loading,  or  having  several 
chambers,  as  in  Colt's  pistols,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  fire  ten  or  twenty  times  a  minute, 
the  result  would  be  a  great  increase  of 
noise  and  smoke,  with  very  little  more 
effect.  Moreover  the  whole  supply  of 
ammunition  destined  for  an  entire  cam- 
paign, (which  is  limited  by  the  means  of 
transportation)  might  easily  be  consumed 
in  a  single  action.  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  to  transform  the  Minie  rifle 
into  a  breech-loading  weapon,  would 
make  an  egregious  blunder. 

The  gases  generated  by  the  inflamma- 
tion of  powder  are  so  subtle  and  so  pow- 
erful, that  no  joint,  however  closely 
fitted,  can  effectually  prevent  their  pas- 
sage. This  we  see  exemplified  in  every 
breech-loading  weapon ;  the  powder  pene- 
trates the  joint,  at  first  slightly,  but  at 
every  explosion  it  burns  the  surfaces  a 
little,  and  makes  the  crack  larger;  so 
that  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  the 
weapon  begins  to  leak  fre  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  unmanageable.  This  is  not 
alL  No  breach-loading  weapon  can  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign,  and 
the  careless  and  awkward  usage  of  the 
soldier.  It  will  necessarily  be  weak  at 
the  breach,  and  easy  to  break;  or  its 
mechanism  will  be  so  delicate  as  to  get 
easily  out  of  order ;  and  if  this  happens 
in  the  field,  the  weapon  is  useless,  for 
you  cannot  mend  it  or  even  load  it  at  the 


muzzle.  Every  one  who  has  used  Hall's 
carbines,  knows  that  they  unite  in  them- 
selves all  these  defects.  As  to  Sharp's 
rifle,  the  best  weapon  of  this  kind  yet 
made,  besides  being  vastly  inferior  to  the 
Minie  in  range  and  accuracy,  this  is 
what  Col.  Huger  says  of  it  in  his  report, 
"After  being  fired  four  or  five  rounds,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  force  the  cart- 
ridge in,  without  bursting  it  The  firing 
was  continued  by  separating  the  bullet 
from  the  cartridge,  forcing  it  into  the 
chamber  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards 
pouring  in  the  powder.  The  slide  jre^ 
qiierUly  became  very  difficult  to  move.  When 
the  arm  was  taken  to  the  shop  to  be  clean- 
ed, after  the  firing  was  concluded,  the 
slide  could  not  be  moved  at  aU9  until  thor- 
oughly soaked  in  oil,  to  soften  the  dirt 
around  it.  The  paper  of  the  cartridge  is 
always  left  behind  in  the  chamber  after 
each  shot,  and  is. frequently  on  fire  when 
the  succeeding  cartridge  is  inserted." 

If  we  come  to  the  question  of  cheap- 
ness and  durability,  the  Minis  rifle 
has,  greatly,  the  advantage  over  any 
breech-loading  weapen.  It  is  necessa- 
rily cheaper,  for  its  construction  is  per- 
fectly simple.  As  to  its  durability,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as 
great  as  that  fixed  for  the  musket,  viz : 
fifty  years,  (or  25,000  shots).  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  breech-loading  gun  ever 
made  can  stand  the  fifth  part  of  this. 
Furnished  with  the  sabre-bayonet,  the 
Minie  is  the  more  formidable  weapon 
ever  placed  in  the  hands  of  troops. 
Listen  to  a  witness  from  the  bloody  field 
of  Inkermann.  "  The  Minie,  says  he,  is 
the  king  of  weapons.  Inkermann  proved 
it.  The  regiments  of  the  4th  division 
and  the  marines,  armed  with  the  old  and 
much  belauded  "  Brown  Bess,"  (the  Eng- 
lish regulation  rifle)  could  do  nothing 
against  the  massive  multitude  of  the 
Muscovite  infantry;  but  the  volleys  of 
the  Minie  rifle  cleft  them  like  the  hand 
of  the  destroying  angel,  and  they  fell 
like  leaves  in  autumn  before  them."  It 
has  been  said  that  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  one  single  Minie  ball's  killing 
five  men. 

In  our  rapid  review  of  the  improve- 
ments in  ordnance,  we  pointed  out  the 
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changes  which  resulted  from  them  in  the 
tactics  of  battle.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
weapon  as  the  Minie  can  be  without 
effect  upon  the  formation  and  evolutions 
of  troops.  It  is  true  that  the  emotions  of 
conflict,  and  the  different  temperaments 
of  men  will  always  prevent  soldiers  from 
using  any  fire-arm  with  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
Yast  numbers  of  shots  must  always  be 
wasted,  but  it  is  allowed  by  the  least 
sanguine,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Minie  arms  will,  (at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion) treble  the  effects  of  the  fire  of 
infantry.  What  changes  will  this  prof 
duce  in  tactics? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  intelli- 
gently, let  us  examine  what  is  our  system 
of  tactics. 

The  system  in  use  in  this  country  is  a 
translation  and  adaptation  of  the  French 
system ;  it  was  arranged  by  Gen.  Scott, 
and  bears  his  name.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  reproduction  of  the  regu- 
lation for  the  evolutions  of  the  French 
infantry,  which  has  been  in  use  in  the 
French  armies  (with  the  exception  of 
some  unimportant  modifications),  for  the 
last  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Where  did 
the  Frenoh  get  the  system  ?  From  Prus- 
sia. Who  gave  it  to  Prussia?  The 
Prince  of  Dessau,  one  of  the  generals  of 
that  monarch  who  had  such  a  fondness 
for  tall  grenadiers,  and  who  used  to  cane 
his  courtiers,  and  his  wife  and  children 
whenever  it  suited  his  royal  fancy.  This 
general  re-invented  the  cadenced  and 
equal  step,  for  he  was  too  ignorant  to 
know  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
used  it ;  and  he  introduced  the  principle 
of  equal  subdivisions  occupying,  whether 
by  flank  or  in  column,  spaces  always 
equal  to  their  front  in  the  line  of  battle. 
This  was  precisely  what  Marshal  de 
Saxe  had  advocated  in  his  "  Reveries  "  in 
his  ludicrously  pathetic  style.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  instructed  upon  this 
principle,  and  became  a  fit  instrument 
for  the  genius  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
who  improved  upon  the  evolutions  which 
he  found  in  use.  The  French  adopted 
the  system  and  improved  upon  it  also, 


during  the  long  wars  of  Napoleon;  and 
now  we  have  it  in  its  utmost  perfection. 
What  is  one  of  the  great  principles  upon 
which  it  rests  ?  To  substitute  the  action 
of  masses  in  the  place  of  the  action  of 
the  individual  soldier ;  and  we  will  show 
that  this  principle  has  been  carried  to  a 
disastrous  extent. 

We  have  already  seen  how  arduous 
was  the  education  of  the  soldier  in 
ancient  times,  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
Long,  long  indeed  must  have  been  the 
training  required  to  fit  the  man  of  war 
for  all  the  duties  of  his  profession.  But 
all  this  has  been  changed.  In  one  month 
you  can  make  a  soldier  of  a  very  awk- 
'  ward  clod-hopper.  Let  us  see,  however, 
what  he  can  do.  He  can  face  to  the 
right  and  left.  He  can  keep  time  and 
dress  in  marching ;  he  can  perform  the 
manual  of  the  musket,  which  is  no  doubt 
very  pretty  when  executed  simultane- 
ously by  a  battalion  of  a  thousand  men. 
If  he  is  attacked,  he  can  stand  still  with 
his  musket  and  bayonet  sraight  before 
him.  If  it  is  he  that  attacks,  he  can 
march  forward  with  his  weapon  in  the 
same  position.  And  above  all,  he  can 
fire!  (God  save  the  mark  !)  he  can  firo 
with  the  certainty  of  hitting  the  enemy 
(taking  the  highest  average),  once  in  a 
thousand  shots!!  ....  Remomber, 
he  can  do  all  this  in  the  ranks.  But  sup- 
pose that  the  ranks  are  broken  and  he  is 
isolated,  whan  can  he  do  then?  Alas, 
tactics  does  not  say,  for  it  does  not  con- 
sider an  isolated  soldier  worth  a  para- 
graph. It  considers  masses  only.  It  has 
never  taught  him  the  art  of  offence  or 
defence.  He  may  fire  his  shot,  which 
will  most  probably  miss,  and  then  what? 
The  manual  of  the  musket  will  not  save 
him,  and  a  very  moderate  swordsman  will 
push  aside  his  bayonet  and  cut  him  down 
in  a  twinkling.  There  is  but  one  thing 
left  for  him.  He  may,  according  to  the 
instruction  which  he  has  received  from 
the  drill-sergeant,  "  face  to  right  about " 
by  "  turning  on  his  left  heel,"  and  then 
"  stepping  off  with  his  loft  foot,"  march 
off  "in  double  quick  time,"  "which 
may  be  increased  to  a  run." 

The  great  fault  of  this  Prussian  sys- 
tem is  to  have  made  of  the  soldier  a  mere  ' 
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machine.  It  has  taught  him  to  march, 
to  pull  trigger  and  to  hold  inertly  his 
bayonet  in  front  of  his  body,  all  at  the 
word  of  command,  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency of  the  means  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, by  the  numbers  and  the  regularity 
of  the  ranks.  As  long  as  it  was  em- 
ployed against  an  enemy  that  used  it 
also,  its  defects  were  less  perceptible. 
But  when  from  various  circumstances,  a 
different  mode  of  attack  was  used,  how 
useless  became  the  discipline  of  the 
"regulars."  Look  at  our  own  history. 
What  advantage  did  the  system  give  to 
the  troops  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock 
when  the  concealed  Indians  opened  their 
fire  upon  him?  What  could  they  do? 
Their  firing  was  a  mere  waste  of  powder. 
Could  they  break  ranks  and  attack  hand 
to  hand?  There  was  not  one  of  those 
British  regulars  that  would  have  been 
able,  out  of  ranks,  to  contend,  with  his 
musket  and  bayonet,  against  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Washington's  Virginia  riflemen, 
who  had  weapons  in  which  they  could 
trust,  and  no  tactics  to  encumber  them, 
perhaps  not  one  man  would  have  escaped 
from  that  field  of  blood.  It  was  the 
same  thing  at  St  Clair's  defeat ;  and  we 
have  seen  it  repeated  twenty  times  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  our  Indian  wars.  When 
Major  Pitcairn's  grenadiers,  marching 
back  from  Lexington  and  Concord,  found 
the  country  rising  upon  them,  and  a 
galling  fire  was  poured  into  them  from 
every  hedge,  what  were  they  to  do? 
Skirmishers  were  not  then  used  in  the 
British  service.  They  were  in  column  of 
march  upon  the  road.  If  they  had  seen 
an  enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the 
case  would  have  been  clear.  But  here 
was  a  foe  who  retreated  when  pressed, 
only  to  return  a  moment  after.  This  foe 
was  sheltered  by  various  obstacles,  and 
moreover,  scattered  in  such  open  order 
that  while  it  seemed  to  be  every  where  in 
his  power  to  inflict  injury,  he  was  no 
where  in  particular  when  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  attack  him;  and  the  bewildered 
grenadiers  knew  not  what  to  fire  at. 
How  many  thousand  shots  were  fired  by 
the  800  grenadiers  who  wont  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  900  who  joined  them  at  Con- 


cord on  their  return,  in  order  to  kill  and 
wound  eighty-four  Americans  ?  Suppose 
that  instead  of  being  in  one  day's  march 
of  their  garrison,  they  had  been  three, 
how  many  of  them  would  probably  have 
reached  it?  And  who  drove  them  back, 
brave  as  they  were  undoubtedly,  who 
drove  them  back  with  shame  and  grievous 
loss  1  A  handful  of  ploughmen,  mechan- 
ics, citizens  who  had  no  arms  but  a  few 
rusty  fowling  peices  who  had  never 
learned  to  face  or  to  file  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  who  would  have  cut  a  most 
miserable  figure  if  they  had  attempted  to 
form  a  "  line  of  battle "  or  to  perform 
the  "manual  of  arms.1'  If  tactics  lead 
to  no  better  results,  it  were  better  to  be 
without  any. 

The  success  of  the  undisciplined  Ameri- 
can riflemen  was  not  forgotten,  and  to  it 
may  be  traced  the  employment  of  skir- 
mishers or  sharp-shooters  in  modern 
armies,  for  what  had  previously  been 
called  light-troops  differed  very  little 
in  their  duties,  arms,  and  equipments 
from  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  next 
great  war  that  took  place  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  was  that  of  the  French 
Revolution.  France,  with  her  army  dis- 
organized, was  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe. 
To  defend  herself  she  sent  forth  a  million 
of  undrilled  "consortia"  who,  supplying 
the  want  of  knowledge  by  their  ardor, 
"threw  themselves,"  say 8  a  British  writer, 
"in  swarms  on  the  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
columns.  These,  unaccustomed  to  this 
novel  species  of  attack  when  they  looked 
for  a  regular  battle,  fell  into  confusion 
and  retreated  before  an  undisciplined 
rabble."  The  French,  after  their  raw 
recruits  had  become  steady  veterans,  had 
the  good  sense  to  remember  the  advan- 
tage which  they  had  gained  from  their 
"tirailleurs;"  and  in  all  the  actions, 
clouda  of  skirmishers  advancing  almost 
independently  of  each  other,  and  relying 
only  upon  good  sense  and  bravery,  would 
venture  even  inside  of  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  throw  disorder  and  confusion  into 
his  ranks  by  their  concealed  and  de- 
structive fire ;  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
the  massive  columns  of  attack.  It  was 
long  before  other  European  armies,  con- 
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trolled  by  men  attached  to  routine  and 
precedents,  adopted  this  valuable  arm  of 
the  service.  A  curious  episode  of  the 
Peninsular  war  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  blindness  which  prejudice  creates, 
and  which,  according  to  Col.  Mitchell, 
afflicts  peculiarly  British  Military  Boards. 

The  officers  in  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  the  Peninsula  having  ob- 
served the  great  advantage  which  the 
French  derived  from  their  corps  of  skir- 
mishers, requested  the  formation  of  a 
similar  corps.  The  request  was  granted, 
but  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  a  few 
men  of  sense,  it  was  decided  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  that  no  uniform  would  do  but  the 
genuine  British  scarlet  with  white  trim- 
mings, the  most  unooncealable  colors  in 
the  world!  What  was  the  result ?  The 
French  "tirailleurs"  clothed  in  dark 
green,  were  effectually  hid  by  every  bush, 
and  completely  invisible  when  scattered 
oat  in  the  extensive  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields of  Spain.  The  unfortunate  British 
riflemen,  on  the  contrary,  could  find  con- 
cealment no  where,  for  there  would  al- 
ways peep  out  a  confounded  little  patch 
of  the  unlucky  scarlet  to  serve  as  a  tar- 
get for  a  Frenoh  bullet.  This  corps  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  before  the  blun- 
der was  rectified. 

The  skirmishers  employed  in  the 
French  service  were  generally  armed 
with  a  light  musket ;  those  who  used  the 
rifle,  owing  to  the  objections  previously 
mentioned,  did  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  that  weapon.  But  as  the  troops  to 
which  they  were  opposed  were  no  better 
in  this  respect,  the  inefficiency  of  these 
arms  was  not  much  felt.  The  conquest 
of  Algeria  was  destined  to  lead  the  way 
for  a  complete  revolution,  both  in  the  tac- 
tics and  the  equipment  of  light  troops. 

The  French  armies  in  Africa  found 
themselves  opposed  to  an  enemy  whose 
power  had  been  much  miscalculated.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  Regency  could 
bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  thou- 
sand horsemen.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
divided  in  interests  and  seldom  acted  in 
concert;  but  upon  many  a  battle-field 
the  French  were  vastly  out-numbered  by 
the  Arabs.  Nor  were  the  latter,  foes  to 
be  despised,  as  experience  soon  taught. 


They  were  as  brave  as  the  lion  of  their 
native  desert.  They  were  more  than  half 
civilized,  and  had  their  manufactories  of 
small  arms,  cannon,  and  powder;  they 
were  splendid  horsemen,  used  to  riding 
from  infancy,  and  mounted  upon  the 
finest  and  fleetest  horses  in  the  world. 
They  were  a  warlike  race,  accustomed  to 
go  armed  at  all  times,  and  to  encounter 
continually  the  dangers  of  the  chase  and 
the  battle-field.  More  than  all,  they  were 
enflamed  by  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
considered  the  French  but  as  Christian 
dogs,  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  sons 
of  "El  Islam." 

The  French  soldiers  drilled  by  the 
Prussian  system,  improved  upon,  it  is 
true,  re-enacted,  notwithstanding  the  aid 
of  their  skirmishers,  the  part  of  the 
British  regulars  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord. The  fierce  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
concealed  behind  every  obstacle, '  poured 
a  converging  fire  into  the  serried  columns 
of  the  French  ;  and  however  bad  marks- 
men they  might  be,  they  could  not  fail 
to  hit  some  one  when  they  had  such  large 
masses  to  shoot  at.  The  French  were 
unable  to  return  the  fire  with  any  effect, 
for  either  the  Arabs  kept  themselves  con- 
cealed, or  else  they  were  scattered  in 
such  open  order,  that  so  uncertain  a  wea- 
pon as  the  musket  stood  little  chance  of 
doing  any  execution.  Had  the  Arabs 
been  on  foot,  skirmishers  might  have 
been  thrown  out  to  dislodge  them  from 
their  positions,  and  to  pursue  them.  This 
was  tried ;  but  the  instruction  of  skir- 
mishers was  imperfect  at  that  time,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  deployed,  the  Moor- 
ish cavalry,  on  their  fleet  barbs,  would 
dash  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
furious  onset,  and  with  gleaming  yata- 
ghan and  scimetar,  sweep  them  like  chaff 
before  the  gale.  Of  course  the  fire  of 
the  skirmishers,  aimed  with  muskets,  had 
no  effect  upon  these  rapidly  moving 
horsemen,  charging  in  perfectly  open  or- 
der. If  the  French  columns  advanced  to 
the  support  of  their  sharp  shooters,  the 
Arabs  would  turn  to  the  right  about, 
firing  as  they  fled,  and  returning  in  a 
moment  fiercer  than  ever.  The  troops, 
encumbered  with  heavy  accoutrements 
and  shackos,  under  an  African  sun,'  were 
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decimated  without  the  power  of  striking 
a  blow.  Even  the  French  cavalry  was 
utterly  unable  to  overtake  an  enemy  who 
were  so  much  better  mounted  than  them- 
selves ;  thus  the  Arabs  could  select  their 
battle-field,  and  fight  or  retreat  just  as 
suited  them.  Once  again  did  the  Prus- 
sian system  prove  a  miserable  failure, 
when  opposed  to  an  undisciplined,  but 
brave,  active,  and  intelligent  foe.  More 
than  once  the  defeat  of  Crassus  was  al- 
most paralleled  under  the  attack  of  these 
modern  Parthians,  who  discharge  mus- 
ket balls  instead  of  arrows. 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  ruinous. 
The  regiments  employed  in  Africa,  al- 
though constantly  reinforced,  melted 
away  still  more  rapidly.  A  remedy  must 
be  found.  Three  things  were  required : 
1st.  A  better  weapon  than  the  musket 
must  be  given,  at  least  to  the  light  troops, 
which  were  to  act  as  skirmishers.  2nd. 
A  better  instruction  must  be  given  to 
these  troops.  3rd.  The  dress  and  equip- 
ments of  all  the  infantry  must  be  greatly 
lightened,  and  made  more  suitable  for 
active  service. 

The  first  of  these  desiderata  was  sup- 
plied by  the  invention  of  the  rifle,  "a 
tige,"  which  we  mentioned  above.  The 
second  was  supplied  by  the  "  Instructions 
for  the  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
Foot  Chasseurs."  The  third  by  the 
changes  in  the  uniform  and  accoutre- 
ments of  infantry. 

It  has  been  shown,  how  the  Prussian 
system,  reducing  the  soldier  to  a  mere 
automaton,  helpless  out  of  the  ranks,  has 
deprived  him  of  self-reliance.  The  Qreek, 
the  Roman,  and  the  "  man  at-arms"  of 
the  middle  ages  had  received  careful  in- 
dividual instruction  in  the  art  of  offence 
and  defence ;  and  they  were  armed  with 
weapons  in  which  they  could  trust.  The 
modern  soldier  has  received  no  such  in- 
struction, and  in  his  hands  has  been 
placed  a  weapon  in  which  he  could  have 
no  confidence.  The  drill  of  the  "Foot 
Chasseurs,"  (also  called  in  the  French 
service  *•  Chasseurs  <TAfrique,  de  Vincen- 
nes,  or  d*  Orleans,)  remedies  this  great  de- 
ficiency. The  Chasseurs  go  through  a 
course  of  gymnastics,  including  leaping 
and  climbing.    They  are  taught  fencing. 


This  was  always  taught  in  all  the  French 
regiments,  but  the  Chasseurs  are  taught 
to  fence,  not  only  with  the  sword,  but 
with  the  sabre  bayonet  at  the  muszle  of 
the  rifle.  Instead  of  standing  inert  with 
his  weapon  straight  out  before  him,  igno- 
rant how  to  use  it  to  better  advantage, 
the  Chasseur  is  instructed  how  to  parry 
and  to  thrust  with  it,  to  guard  himself 
from  the  sabre  cut  of  the  charging  horse- 
man, and  to  return  it  with  a  quick  thrust 
at  him,  or  a  hamstring-cut  at  his  horse. 
It  is  this,  together  with  the  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  their  fire,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  stand  their  ground  when  de- 
ployed, against  the  Arab  cavalry,  which 
so  easily  swept  other  skirmishers  before 
them.  An  excellent  feature  in  thtir  in- 
struction U  their  division  into  sections  of 
four  men,  (two-files,)  termed  "battle 
comrades."  These  four  men,  in  all  the 
deployments  of  the  line  of  skirmishers 
are  never  to  lose  sight  of  each  other. 
Should  the  line  be  attacked  by  cavalry 
deployed  itself  as  skirmishers  or  charging 
irregularly,  as  do  the  Arabs,  the  Chas- 
seurs rally  "  by  fours ;"  in  each  group, 
the  men  standing  back  to  back,  form  a 
little  square  very  dangerous  to  approach, 
for  the  firing  is  no  longer  uncertain  like 
that  of  the  musket ;  and  the  sabre  bayo- 
net is  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  such  expe- 
rienced hands.  Should  the  charge  be 
made  by  cavalry  in  squadrons,  the  rally 
is  made  by  sections  or  platoons,  and 
finally  upon  the  battalion.  These  men 
having  a  reliable  weapon,  will  advance 
or  retreat,  and  fight  a  whole  day  if  ne- 
cessary, without  rallying  on  the  reserve ; 
for  they  have  recovered  that  self-reliance 
of  which  the  Prussian  system  had  de- 
prived the  soldier.  This  is  the  bush 
fighting  of  the  American  backwoods 
rifleman  reduced  to  regular  method. 

Independently  of  this  efficient  instruc- 
tion as  skirmishers,  the  Chasseurs  are 
drilled  in  all  the  battalion  evolutions,  but 
with  this  immense  improvement.  All 
the  movements  are  performed  with  treble 
the  rapidity  of  the  old  method.  The  step 
in  common  time,  (90  steps  a  minute,)  is 
abandoned.  Quick  time  is  their  slowest 
gait;  but  they  move  habitually  in  the 
"gymnastic  step,"  (called  in  our  service 
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the  double  quick  step,)  which  is  33  inches 
in  length  and  at  the  rate  of  165  per  min- 
ute, and  may  be  increased  to  180.  More- 
over, all  the  battalion  evolutions,  which 
by  the  old  method  were  performed  in 
several  movements,  separated  by  halts, 
may  now  be  performed  in  one  movement, 
without  halt.  One  example  will  suffice 
to  show  the  advantage  of  this,  so  evi- 
dently, that  even  the  non-military  reader 
may  easily  perceive  it.  A  battalion 
marching  in  close  columns  of  companies, 
it  is  desired  to  deploy  it  in  line  of  battle 
and  march  it  to  the  front.  By  the  old 
method,  ten  commands,  with  correspond- 
ing pauses,  are  necessary.  1st.  The  col- 
umn must  halt.  2nd.  The  companies 
are  faced,  say  to  the  left,  if  the  deploy- 
ment is  made  upon  the  first  company. 
3rd.  They  are  marched  by  the  flank  until 
they  are  opposite  their  places  in  line  of 
battle.  4th.  They  are  halted.  5th.  They 
are  front  faced.  6th.  They  are  marched 
to  the  front  to  their  places.  7th.  They 
are  halted.  8th.  They  are  dressed  to  the 
right.  9th.  Guides  are  ordered  to  their 
posts.  10th.  The  battalion  is  ordered 
forward.  By  the  new  method,  the  col- 
umn need  not  holt.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand, all  the  companies  but  the  first,  face 
by  the  left  flank  in  marching,  taking  the 
double  quick  time,  or  the  "run,"  if  ne- 
cessary ;  when  opposite  their  places,  they 
are  faced  again  by  the  right-flank,  and 
move  upon  the  line  of  battle  with  the  ut- 
most celerity ;  as  soon  as  they  come  upon 
it,  the  general  guides  take  their  positions 
in  front,  and  the  whole  battalion  moves 
on  in  line.  The  movement  is  completed 
without  a  single  halt,  or  even  a  slack- 
ening of  the  gait.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  competent  officers,  that  two 
hours  are  necessary  to  carry  a  battalion 
of  800  men  through  all  the  evolutions  of 
the  school  of  the  battalion,  according  to 
the  old  method  ;  by  means  of  the  new, 
forty  minutes  are  sufficient.  An  average 
saving  of  two  thirds  of  the  time ;  and  in 
some  movements,  (like  the  one  we  just 
mentioned,)  at  least  four  fifths  would  be 
saved.  What  an  advantage!  For  we 
must  remember  that  under  such  a  tre- 
mendous fire  as  that  of  modern  artillery 
and  the   Minte-rifle,  time  is  life,     And 


while  your  companies  are  halting  and 
front-facing,  and  moving  with  the  slow- 
ness of  common  time,  the  files  are  drop- 
ping by  dozens  before  you  can  return  a 
shot  or  move  forward  to  the  attack.  The 
difference  of  the  two  systems  was  to  some 
extent  illustrated  at  the  battle  of  Alma. 
The  French  lost  1343  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  English  1983.  The  French  certainly 
had  equal,  if  not  greater  difficulties  to 
surmount,  and  they  decided  the  victory 
before  the  English  had  crowned  the  posi- 
tions which  were  the  object  of  their  at- 
tack. The  reason  of  the  greater  loss  of 
the  latter  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the 
battle.  Wherever  the  French  act,  they 
run,  they  spring,  they  rush ;  they  cross 
with  lightning  speed  the  ground,  swept 
by  the  Russian  fire.  This  is  the  effect  of 
the  drill  of  the  Chasseurs,  long  ago 
adopted  in  its  main  features  by  all  the 
French  infantry.  Now  see  what  the  his- 
torian says  of  the  English : 

"They  march  in  line  with  admirable 
order.  Balls,  grape-shot,  bullets,  shells, 
pierce  the  ranks,  which  close  up  immedi- 
ately, without  this  human  wall  having 
given  back  one  step ;  but  they  advance 
slowly  under  this  murderous  fire,  leaving 
behind  long,  bloody  lanes.  *  *  *  * 
The  brigade  of  Highlanders,  command- 
ed by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  advances  in  an 
admirable  order,  not  one  instant  disturbed 
by  the  redoubled  fires  of  the  Russian 
musketry  and  artillery.  It  would  seem, 
on  seeing  it  so  calm  and  accurate  in  its 
movements,  that  it  is  manoeuvring  on  a 
field  of  parade.  *  *  *  *  *  The 
English,  in  admirable  line  of  battle, 
marched  with  their  habitual  step,  receiv- 
ing the  fire  of  the  formidable  positions 
which  they  had  to  carry,  without  hasten- 
ing or  slackening  their  gait." 

"  Heroic  error,"  continues  he,  "  which 
inscribes  many  glorious  names  in  the  an- 
nals, but  inscribes  them  in  the  register 
of  the  dead !"  Well  could  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  write,  "  I  have  lost  less  men  than 
they,  because  I  moved  faster." 

The  achievements  of  the  Chasseurs  in 
Algeria  were  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  the  celebrated  Zouaves  adopted 
their  manoeuvres  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess.   The  Arabs  soon  found  that  a  Chas- 
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seur  was  a  very  different  "  customer" 
from  the  infantry  soldier  of  1832.  Noth- 
ing could  equal  their  surprise  at  seeing 
their  sentinels  shot  down  from  a  distance 
of  400  or  500  yards.  No  doubt  the  faith 
of  many  of  those  Ishmaelites  was  sorely 
shaken  at  seeing  that  "  Allah"  allowed 
the  guns  of  the  Infidel  dogs  to  carry  five 
times  farther  than  those  of  the  true  be- 
lievers. 

In  the  Crimean  war,  two  incidents  in 
particular  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
the  new  system.  The  forts  of  Bomar- 
sond  were  captured  in  a  way  altogether 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war.  Rifle 
pits  were  dug  at  about  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  forts,  and  occupied 
by  the  Chasseurs.  From  that  moment, 
whenever  a  Russian  showed  himself  at 
the  embrasures,  half  a  dozen  balls  were 
fired  at  him,  with  such  deadly  certainty, 
that  he  rarely  escaped.  To  work  the 
guns  was  death.  In  a  few  days  nearly 
all  the  Russians  in  the  fort  were  killed 
or  wounded ;  and  the  garrison,  entirely 
disabled,  had  to  surrender,  although  not 
a  gun  hud  been  dismounted,  and  no  dam- 
age had  been  done  to  the  works.  The 
other  incident  took  place  at  the  battle  of 
Inkermann.  The  battalions  of  Chasseurs, 
together  with  some  Zouaves,  ran  from 
their  positions  on  the  W  or  on  z  off  road,  to 
the  support  of  the  English,  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles,  in  about  half  an 
hour ;  and  so  well  must  they  have  kept 
their  formation  over  that  broken  ground, 
that  they  charged  right  on  without  halt- 
ing to  reform  or  to  take  breath. 

"They  rushed  by,"  says  an  English 
narrator,  "the  light  of  battle  on  their 
faces.  *  *  *  Their  trumpets  sounded 
above  the  din  of  battle,  and  when  we 
watched  their  eager  advance,  right  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  we  knew  the  day  was 
won." 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  troops 
drilled  in  the  ordinary  manner  could  have 
performed  such  a  feat.  They  could  not 
have  marched  three  miles  in  much  less 
than  an  hour,  and  if  they  had  attempted 
to  advance  at  a  double  quick  step,  they 
would  have  been  broken  up  in  utter  con- 
fusion before  going  five  hundred  yards. 
Yet  this  performance  was  but  little  more 
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than  what  is  required  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Chasseurs,  for  their  drill  regula- 
tions say  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
over  4000  yards  in  25  minutes,  if  circum- 
stances require  it. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  that  we 
are  not  depondent,  in  military  matters, 
upon  the  decisions  of  stupid  Boards  of 
Ordnance  composed  of  superannuated 
aristocrats,  incapable  of  appreciating  im- 
provements, and  unwilling  to  adopt  them 
if  they  could.  By  the  foresight  of  a 
former  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  Hardee, 
of  the  U.  &  Army,  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  system  of  instruction  for  light  in- 
fantry and  riflemen ;  he  fulfilled  his  task 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  his 
excellent  translation  of  the  Regulation 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Foot  Chasseurs. 
This  instruction  has  now  been  introduced 
at  West  Point,  and  in  one  regiment  at 
least  of  the  army ;  and  we  may  add  for 
our  own  State,  that  it  is  also  in  use  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  It  is 
called  in  the  familiar  language  of  the 
camp,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Shanghai 
Drill."  We  have  also  introduced  in  our 
service  the  Minie  rifle,  with  the  improv- 
ed Harper's  Ferry  ball.  Moreover,  we 
have  adopted  the  French  style  of  uniform, 
with  the  exception  of  the  colour ;  a  thing 
of  no  small  importance, — for  whatever 
leads  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  soldier,  results  in  the  end  in  the  sav- 
ing of  many  lives.  The  uniform  ought 
to  be  made  for  real  service,  and  not  for 
mere  show.  During  the  Mexican  war, 
our  troops  had  to  lay  aside  their  cum- 
brous dress-caps.  Experience  has  led  us 
and  the  French  to  the  same  results,  and 
the  days  of  cocked  hats,  feathers,  swal- 
low-tailed dress-coats,  and  ponderous 
Bhackos,  are  over.  The  uniform  has  been 
made  less  showy,  perhaps,  but  much 
more  serviceable.  The  accoutrements  have 
been  lightened.  No  one  can  tell  what 
result  these  things — trifling  as  they  seem 
— will  have  upon  the  health  and  effective- 
ness of  troops.  We  must  not  stop  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  If  the  old  maxim 
is  true,  "  Fas  est  ab  hosie  doceri"  we 
certainly  should  not  be  ashamed  to  learn 
from  those  who  are  not  our  foes.  We 
must  teach  the  Boldier  gymnastics,  be- 
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cause  they  will  give  him  activity,  endur- 
ance, and  presence  of  mind  in  difficulties. 
Let  him  be  taught  to  fence,  because,  as 
Jackson  judiciously  observed,  "  fencing, 
more  than  anything  else,  sharpens  the 
eye-sight,  increases  active  power  in  gen- 
eral, tries  the  temper,  and  teaches  decis- 
ion in  seising  occasions  for  acting  offen- 
sively with  effect,  and  defensively  with 
coolness  and  resolution."  Above  all,  as 
the  whole  power  of  infantry  is  in  its  fire 
and  the  bayonet,  let  the  soldier  be  per- 
fected in  the  use  of  both.  Let  him  have 
practice  enough  to  become  a  good  marks- 
man,— a  quality  soon  acquired  by  Amer- 
icans,— and  of  which  the  importance  is 
greater  than  it  ever  wa«.  Let  him  be 
taught  to  use  the  rifle  and  bayonet  as  a 
weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  to  parry 
and  counterthrust  with  it ;  to  attack  in 
"  prime,"  "  tierce,"  "  carte,"  and  every 
other  thrust  that  can  be  made  with  it, 
springing  at  the  same  time  forward, 
right,  or  left,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire* Teach  the  soldier  these  things, 
and  you  will  restore  to  him  his  individ- 
ual value  and  self-reliance,  of  which  the 
Prussian  system  has  stripped  him.  His 
activity,  skill,  intelligence,  his  personal 
strength  and  bravery,  will  again  become 
available. 

Some  persons  may  suppose  that  the 
new  system  of  arms  and  instruction  may 
do  for  light  infantry,  but  not  for  troops 
of  the  line.  This  is  an  error.  All  in- 
fantry must  adopt  it  and  in  a  very  few 
years  none  other  will  be  used.  Nothing 
can  be  lost  by  it;  for  if  troops  can  per- 
form evolutions  in  the  accelerated  man- 
ner which  we  have  described,  they  can  per- 
form them,  a  fortiori,  as  slowly  as  may 
be  desired.  So  that  the  martinets  of  the 
old  school  may  yet  indulge  occasionally 
in  the  "common  time,"  if  they  think  the 
"  double  quick"  or  "  Shanghai  trot"  too 
undignified  for  their  years  and  ponde- 
rosity. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  new  system,  that  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  and  will  require 
much  more  time  to  form  soldiers  under 
it  than  under  the  old  one.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  But  if  the  soldiers  take 
longer  time  to  become  perfect,  they  will  be 


worth  ten  times  more  ;  and,  besides,  there 
is  no  option.  Europe  is  now  at  our  doors. 
The  ocean  can  hardly  be  called  an  obsta- 
cle, and  it  would  be  easier,  so  far  as  mere 
transportation  is  concerned,  to  throw  a 
large  army  on  our  coast  than  in  the  Cri- 
mea. If  we  are  attacked  by  a  foreign 
foe,  it  will  be  with  troops  drilled  under 
the  new  system.  We  must  therefore 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
department  as  well  as  in  all  others.  It 
is  true  that  the  new  drill  cannot  be  learn- 
ed from  the  book  ;  and  that  even  volun- 
teer companies  can  never  learn  to  per- 
form it  with  the  little  practice  that  they 
can  have.  The  only  sure  way  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  efficient  officers,  able  in  time 
of  necessity  to  organise  and  instruct 
troops  rapidly  and  properly,  is  to  establish 
and  encourage  military  schools.  If  sol- 
diers can  no  longer  be  made  in  a  month, 
it  is  only  by  a  regular  and  daily  training 
of  a  year  or  two,  that  thorough  officers 
can  be  formed ;  and  this  the  volunteer 
organization  can  never  afford. 

The  new  system  is  especially  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  in  fact  the  bush-fighting  of  the  Ameri- 
can rifleman,  rendered  ten  times  more 
effective  by  the  regularity  of  action  which 
discipline  produces,  by  the  improved 
weapon  and  its  bayonet,  and  by  the  ca- 
pability of  the  men  to  perform  the  bat- 
talion evolutions  when  necessary.  The 
importance  of  adopting  this  system  be- 
comes still  more  evident  when  we  reflect 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  red  men,  have  caus- 
ed the  almost  complete  extinction  of  that 
hardy  race  of  pioneers,  skilled  in  Indian 
warfare,  which  rendered  such  efficient 
service  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
The  extirpation  of  large  game  in  the  old 
States  must  also  diminish  the  aptitude  to 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  which  our  people 
formerly  possessed  in  such  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  skill  which  was  once  ac- 
quired from  childhood  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  must  hereafter  be  taught  in 
the  camp.  But  withal,  Americans,  tak- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people,  are  infinitely 
superior  as  marksmen  to  any  other  civil- 
ized nation.  If  the  French  have  derived 
such  advantages  from  the  new  system, 
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what  could  not  be  expected  from  Ameri- 
cans trained  in  the  same  way  ?  If  the 
Western  riflemen  have  acquired  such  a 
reputation  for  marksmanship  with  a  wea- 
pon whose  extreme  accurate  range  is  less 
than  three  hundred  yards,  what  could 
they  not  do  with  the  Minie  ?  We  have 
no  hesitation  to  say,  that  a  battalion  re- 
cruited from  our  border  population,  and 
instructed  and  equipped  by  the  new 
method,  would  surpass  in  efficiency  any 
troops  that  the  world  ever  saw.  If  the 
Arabs  of  north  Africa,  formidable  in  all 
the  means  of  offence,  could  not  stand  be- 
fore the  French  Chasseurs,  how  much 
more  quickly  would  the  Indians  give 
way  before  the  Americans  1 

The  effect  of  the  new  arms  upon  the 
tactics  of  the  battle-field  must  be  impor- 
tant. If  what  Saxe  and  Frederic  the  Great 
said  in  their  day  of  regular  marches,  slow 
firing,  and  methodical  warfare,  was  true, 
"  that  the  power  of  the  soldier  is  in  his 
legs/'  it  is  more  evidently  so  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Increased  rapidity  must  characterize 
the  movements  of  all  arms  of  the  service. 
Troops  will  be  deployed  as  skirmishers 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  As  to  ca- 
valry, of  course,  all  its  value  in  its  shock 
which  will  be  greater  according  to  the 
speed  with  which  it  can  charge  without 
breaking.  But  we  look  for  great  changes 
in  the  artillery.  The  range  of  the  Mi- 
nie is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  six 
pounder.  A  battery  of  field  pieces  can 
be  speedily  disabled  by  the  fire  of  a  line 
of  skirmishers  who  pick  off  the  men  and 
horses  as  fast  as  they  can  load  and  fire. 
It  is  probable  that  the  six  pounder 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  the  twelve 
pounder  as  a  field  piece.  The  French 
have  done  so  with  great  success ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  twelve  pounder  of  the  present 
day  is  hardly  heavier  than  the  six 
pounder  of  former  days.  In  this  way, 
the  battery,  instead  of  being  composed  of 
two  kinds  of  guns,  of  which  part  may 
often  be  useless,  is  composed  only  of  one 
kind,  which  can  all  fire  solid  shot  or 
shells  as  occasion  requires.  This  would 
enable  field  artillery  to  act  from  a  dis- 
tance, which  would  render  the  fire  of  the 
Minie  rifle  much  less  dangerous.    It  is 


very  likely  that  artillery  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cover  itself,  at  least  partly,  in 
action  by  some  quickly  constructed 
breastwork ;  indeed,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  temporary  redoubts  will  be 
used  more  extensively  than  ever  on  the 
battle-field,  in  order  to  shelter  all  troops 
from  the  tremendous  effects  of  the  new 
arms,  until  the  decisive  moment  of  im- 
mediate action.  Finally,  never  more 
will  be  seen  massive  columns  like  that  of 
MacDonald ;  but  positions  will  be  attack- 
ed by  a  number  of  converging  columns, 
each  formed  of  one  battalion  played  on 
its  centre  division,  and  preceded  by 
swarms  of  sharp-shooters.  This  is  the 
method  advocated  by  Jomini,  the  greatest 
expounder  of  military  science,  who  Bays 
that  in  his  long  experience  he  never  saw 
an  attack  fail  which  was  made  in  this 
manner. 

These  views  and  reflections  may  seem 
out  of  season  to  those  who  think  that  the 
days  of  warfare  have  gone  by  forever. 
But  it  would  be  a  grievous  error  to  act 
upon  such  a  belief.  The  nature  of  man 
has  not  changed;  and  although  clearer 
views  of  their  interest,  and  the  progress 
of  Christianity  have  made  modern  na- 
tions more  reluctant  to  draw  the  sword, 
no  man  can  say  that  to-morrow,  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  involving  us  in 
war  with  the  most  powerful  nations  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
be  prepared.  No  one  can  estimate  the 
loss  of  life,  treasure,  and  national  glory 
which  may  be  the  consequence  of  im- 
providence in  such  matters.  Under  what- 
ever circumstances  we  might  be  invaded, 
we  would  always  succeed  finally  in  driv- 
ing back  the  aggressor  from  our  soil. 
But  if  our  armies,  badly  armed  and 
incompletely  instructed,  had  to  meet 
veteran  troops  trained  and  equipped  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  development  of  mil- 
itary service,  perhaps  victory  would  not 
crown  our  standard,  until  disastrous  cam- 
paigns and  bloody  reverses  had  taught 
us  a  dearly  bought  experience.  God 
grant  that  this  may  never  be  the  case, 
but  whatever  may  happen,  let  us  be 
ready  1 

We  will  close  this  discussion  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  highest  importance  to 
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our  own  State.  We  have  in  Virginia 
about  sixty  thousand  muskets  or  rifles 
deposited  in  nearly  equal  proportions  at 
Richmond  and  Lexington,  without  count- 
ing the  arms  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
volunteer  corps  of  the  State.  If  the  cit- 
izens of  Virginia  depend  upon  these 
arms  to  repel  a  foreign  foe,  or  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  rights  in  case  of  necessity, 
ithey  are  relying  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Such  as  they  are,  those  arms  are  worth 
just  their  weight  as  old  iron.  They  are 
^furnished  with  the  old-fashioned  flint 
lock,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  flints  are 
no  longer  made  or  imported.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  flints  enough  to  sup- 
ply them  for  a  whole  campaign,  for  a 
flint  is  worn  out  after  twenty  shots.  But 
if  this  objection  were  removed,  it  would 
be  sheer  madness  to  oppose  such  arms  to 
the  Minie  rifle.  A  very  simple  trans- 
formation can,  however,  change  these 
useless  arms  into  very  efficient  weapons. 
1st.  The  flint  lock  must  be  changed  to 
percussion.  2d.  The  barrels  must  be 
grooved  according  to  the  mode  adopted 
in  the  United  States  Armories.  3d.  A 
breech-sight  and  hausse  must  be  adapted 
to  the  barrel.  Then  a  proper  number  of 
Minie  ball  moulds  must  be  made,  and 
ammunition  prepared  for  future  use.  If 
at  the  same  time  sabre-bayonets  could  be 
substituted  for  the  old  bayonets,  it  would 
be  an  advantage,  but  this  is  not  indis- 
pensable. The  transformation  indicated 
is  now  going  on  with  regard  to  the  Uni- 
ted States'  arms.  It  was  made  several 
years  ago  in  the  French  service,  and  it  is 
probably  completed  in  the  English  ser- 
vice. The  transformed  weapon  is  the 
Mini6  musket,  inferior  to  some  extent 
to  the  Mini6  rifle,  but  nevertheless  an 
excellent  weapon  with  an  effective  range 
of  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  yards. 
It  is  probable  that  by  using  the  facilities 
of  the  Richmond  Armory,  and  establish- 
ing a  temporary  workshop  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  the  arms  of  those 


two  places  can  be  transferred  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $1  50  apiece,  or  even  less.  The 
arms  belonging  to  the  State  of  New  York 
are  now  undergoing  this  change;  and 
some  of  the  regiments  of  the  New  York 
volunteers  are  armed  with  the  Minie 
musket.  Numerous  experiments  at  the 
United  States  Armories  have  shown  that 
the  musket  barrel  has  abundant  strength 
to  allow  the  rifling,  especially  as  the 
grooves  ought  to  decrease  in  depth  from 
breech  to  muzzle.  The  subject  is  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature.  The  South  ought 
to  keep  ready  all  her  means  of  defence, 
not  only  to  protect  herself  in  case  of  ag- 
gression, but  to  prevent  her  being  com- 
pelled to  use  these  means.  Those  who 
are  well  prepared  are  but  rarely  assailed. 
As  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace, 
let  us  make  ourselves  too  formidable  to 
be  attacked  with  impunity.  We  have 
laid  aside  the  old  militia  system,  and 
with  good  reason ;  for  if  it  was  of  little 
use  in  the  days  of  slow  evolutions,  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Our  volunteer  force  is  but 
small ;  and  from  the  nature  of  things,  it 
cannot  furnish  in  the  moment  of  neces- 
sity officers  who  will  at  once  be  ready  and 
qualified  to  instruct  troops  in  the  more 
difficult  and  complicated  manoeuvres  of 
the  new  system.  None  can  do  this  but 
those  whom  long  and  daily  experience 
has  made  familiar  with  the  practice  as 
well  as  the  theory,  and  has  accustomed 
to  command  as  well  as  to  obey.  Vir- 
ginia has  in  her  military  school  a  nursery 
of  infantry  officers,  upon  whose  military 
skill  she  can  safely  rely  in  time  of  need. 
Let  us  hope  that  if  that  time  should 
ever  come,  her  sons  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  most  formidable 
arm  ever  placed  in  the  bands  of  men 
with  the  obsolete  weapons  of  a  by-gone 
period. 

R.  E.  C. 
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A  TRANSLATION  FROM  OVID. 

High  o'er  the  clouds  on  lofty  pillars  poised, 
Gleaming  with  yellow  gold,  and  flame-like  pyrope, 
Its  summit  roofed  with  polished  ivory,  stood 
The  palace  of  the  Sun;  its  folding  silver  doors 
Flashed  in  the  light.     Though  rich  its  gold  and  gems, 
Materials  fit  for  mansions  of  the  Gods, 
The  workmanship  excelled.     For  Vulcan  here 
Had  carved  the  seas,  and  ocean-circled  lands, 
Earth's  orb  entire,  and  the  o'erarching  heavens. 
Here,  mid  the  dark  blue  waves  in  frolic  glee 
Sported  loud  Triton  and  the  changeful  Proteus, 
Old  Ocean's  son.     There,  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
jEgaeon  through  the  briny  billows  dashed. 
The  Nereids  with  their  mother  in  the  waves, 
Seemed  some  to  play,  while  scattered  on  the  land, 
Others  their  sea-green  tresses  dried.     The  earth 
And  its  inhabitants  are  here  displayed — 
The  cities  swarm  with  men,  the  woods  with  beasts 
And  nymphs  and  rural  gods :  while  over  all 
The  bright  heaven  shines,  girt  with  the  zodaic-belt. 

Up  the  high  steep  of  heaven  Clymene's  son 

With  labor  toiled,  and  wearied  stood  at  last 

Within  his  father's  palace.     All  around 

The  bright  effulgence  of  his  presence  shone 

Too  strong  for  mortal  eyes.     Upon  his  throne 

Shining  with  emeralds  bright,  in  purple  robes 

Of  royal  state,  sat  Phcebus.     On  his  right 

And  left,  the  Years  stood,  and  the  Months  and  Days, 

The  Ages,  and  the  Hours,,  at  equal  distance  placed. 

Decked  with  a  crown  of  flowers  young  Spring  stood  near, 

And  Summer,  holding  in  her  sun-browned  hands 

The  ripened  grain ;  and,  stained  with  trodden  grapes, 

Autumn, — and  Winter  with  his  hoary  locks. 

As  rapt  in  wonder  and  in  terror  stood 
The  trembling  youth,  his  father's  piercing  eye 
Him  saw.     "  Why  com'st  thou  here,"  he  said, 
"Pha8taa»  my  son?     What  seek'st  thou  on  this  mount, 
What  boon  demand'st,  thy  father  will  not  grant?" 
"  My  father,  common  light  of  all  the  world," 
The  youth  replied  "if  to  a  son  as  yet 
Unrecognized,  the  right  to  use  your  name 
You  grant, — if  from  Clymene's  name,  the  stain 
You  wipe,  give,  I  entreat,  an  evidence, 
That  I  untainted  by  suspicion  may 
Boldly  stand  forth  your  son."     He  spoke;  and  then 
The  father  from  his  brow  the  shining  rays 
Removed,  and  bade  his  son  approach,  to  fold 
Him  to  his  heart.     "  Thou  art,  thou  art,  my  son, 
True  were  Clymene's  words — no  longer  doubt. 
As  proof,  I  swear  by  the  infernal  lake 
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To  grant  whatever  you  ask."    Scarce  had  he  spoke. 

When  the  rash  youth  in  eager  haste  demands 

His  father's  chariot,  and  the  right  to  drive, 

A  single  day,  the  winged-footed  steeds. 

Of  his  rash  oath  irrevocably  past 

The  Sun-god  now  repenteth,  and  his  head 

Once  and  again  he  shook.     "Rash  youth,"  he  said, 

"  What  ask'st  thou  ?     Would  that  I  my  word 

Had  never  pledged !    This  is  the  only  boon 

I  had  denied.     Let  me  dissuade — the  task 

For  thy  weak  powers  and  tender  years  is  great. 

Mortal  thyself,  in  ignorance  thou  seek'st 

A  more  than  mortal  work — nay,  one  to  which 

The  Gods  dare  not  aspire.     None  save  myself 

Can  guide  the  fiery  car.    The  Governor 

Of  vast  Olympus,  mighty  Jove  himself 

Than  whom  none  greater  is,  from  whose  strong  hand 

Fierce  lightnings  fall,  this  chariot  would  not  drive. 

The  way  at  first  is  steep,  and  there  the  steeds 

Though  fresh  from  night's  repose  can  scarce  ascend. 

In  mid  heaven  is  the  summit,  from  whose  height 

Oft  have  I  trembled  to  look  down  on  sea 

And  land.    Thence  the  descending  path  is  steep, 

And  needs  firm  guidance.     As  I  swift  rush  down, 

Tethys,  who  waits  me  in  the  waves  below, 

Is  breathless  with  anxiety,  lest  I 

Be  headlong  thrown.    Suppose  the  chariot  given, 

Can  you  with  rapid-moving  wheel  avoid 

The  swift-revolving  heavens  ?     Perhaps  you  dream 

Along  that  glowicg  track  are  scattered  thick 

The  sacred  groves  and  cities  of  the  Gods 

And  temples  rich  with  gifts.     Oh!  no,  the  way 

Lies  through  the  lairs  and  dens  of  savage  beasts. 

Though  you  should  never  wander  from  the  track, 

Still  must  you  with  determined  face  confront 

The  horns  of  Taurus ;  undismayed  pass  by 

The  Centaur's  bow, — the  raging  Lion's  mouth, 

The  Scorpion's  arms  in  horrid  circuit  bent. 

Nor  these  the  only  dangers.     Your  weak  hand 

Will  fail  to  curb  the  fire-breathing  steeds. 

When  their  high  mettle's  roused,  they  from  their  necks 

The  reins  shake  off,  and  me  will  scarce  obey. 

But  thou,  my  son,  beware  while  yet  'tis  time, 

Take  back  thy  wish,  lest  I  may  give  to  thee 

A  fatal  gift.    Thou  ask'st  of  me  a  proof 

That  thou  from  me  hast  sprung.     In  seeking  thus 

To  stay  thy  mad  career,  I  give  the  best. 

The  father's  fears  reveal  the  father's  heart. 

Oh !  look  upon  my  face,  see  in  each  line 

A  father's  cares  and  love  imprinted  there. 

Look  o'er  the  teaming  world,  of  all  the  goods 

Of  heaven  or  earth  or  sea,  take,  freely  take, 

But,  Phagthon,  this  purpose  now  give  o'er. 

Why  round  my  neck,  misguided  boy,  do  you 
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Your  arms  entwine  f    Fear  not — my  word  is  given, 

By  blackest  Stygian  waves,  I've  sworn  to  grant 

Whatever  you  ask.    Oh!  may  your  choice  be  wise." 

The  warning  ceased,  but  still  the  eager  youth 

His  purpose  holds,  and  burns  to  mount  the  car, 

And  grasp  the  reins.     With  ling'ring  steps  and  slow 

Phoebus,  with  saddened  heart,  conducts  the  youth 

To  the  high  chariot,  Vulcan's  splendid  gift. 

The  axle,  pole,  the  wheel's  circumference 

Were  golden  all,  with  silver  spokes.    The  yoke 

Studded  with  chrysolites  and  rarest  gems 

Shone  with  unborrowed  light     While  the  bold  boy 

Gazes  with  wonder,  from  the  ruddy  East 

Aurora  wakeful  open  wide  expands, 

The  rosy  doors.     On  every  side  the  stars 

Affrighted  flee  away,  save  Lucifer, 

Who  lingers  still.    The  anxious  sire  beholds 

The  seas  and  lands  with  light  begin  to  glow 

And  the  pale  Moon  to  vanish ;  and  commands 

The  winged-footed  Hours  to  yoke  the  steeds. 

The  goddesses  their  lord's  command  obey 

With  speed,  and  from  their  lofty  stalls  they  lead 

The  horses  on  ambrosial  nectar  fed, 

Fire-breathing ;  in  their  foaming  mouths  the  bits 

They  place.    The  father  then  to  shield  the  boy 

From  scorching  heat,  his  face  with  oil  anoints 

Of  worth  divine,  and  placing  on  his  brow 

His  radiant  diadem,  with  deep-heaved  sigh, 

"  At  least  this  warning  heed,  my  son,"  he  said, 

"The  whip  forbear  to  use — they  need  it  not. 

The  reins  with  firmness  hold ;  'twill  try  thy  strength. 

Nor  let  thy  course  incline  to  North  or  South ; 

The  path  is  plain — the  beaten  track  you'll  see. 

That  earth  and  heaven  in  equal  measure  may 

The  heat  receive,  rise  not  too  high,  nor  yet 

Too  low  descend ;  too  lofty  flight  will  burn 

The  heavenly  mansions, — flight  too  low,  the  earth. 

The  middle  course  is  best.     Thee  and  thy  fate 

To  fortune  I  commit.    May  she  to  thee 

More  kindly  be  than  thou  art  to  thyself! 

Ev'n  as  I  speak,  dark  Night  has  fled  and  reached 

Th'  established  bounds  on  th'  Hesperian  Shore. 

No  more  delay!     You're  called.     Aurora  comes! 

Take  in  thy  hands  the  reins.     But  stay !  perhaps 

My  counsel  you  will  heed,  while  yet  you  can, 

Nor  longer  seek  to  guide  the  flaming  car. 

In  safety  look  from  this  high  mount,  while  I 

Shed  o'er  the  universe  benignant  light." 

The  youth  no  answer  made,  but  lightly  leap'd 

Into  the  chariot ;  then  with  eager  hands 

The  reins  he  grasped,  and  standing  proud  erect 

His  father  briefly  thanked.     Meanwhile  the  steeds 

Swift-footed  Pyrois,  Edus  and  Phlegon 

And  Aftthon  with  neighing  fill  the  air, 
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And  with  impatient  feet  the  barriers  paw. 

The  bars  removed,  before  them  open  lies 

The  boundless  world.     Like  arrow  from  the  bow, 

They  onward  rush,  pierce  through  th'  opposing  clouds, 

And  far  the  East-wind's  rapid  flight  outstrip. 

As  ships  unballasted  on  ocean's  surge 

Are  wildly  tossed,  the  sport  of  wind  and  wave, 

So  Phoebus'  car  freed  from  its  'customed  load 

Leaps  high  in  air,  and  sways  from  side  to  side. 

But  quick  the  aerial  quadrupeds  perceived 

The  lightened  load,  nor  felt  the  master's  hand. 

Too  late,  alas !  the  terror-stricken  boy 

His  error  sees,  as  in  his  trembling  hands 

The  reins  relax — the  steeds  usurp  control 

And  from  the  beaten  highway  madly  plunge. 

Then,  warmed  with  Southern  heat  the  gelid  Bears 
Their  panting  bodies  in  the  icy  wave 
Essayed  to  dip ;  the  serpent  dire,  which  long 
Had  slumbered,  chilled  by  Northern  blasts 
Awoke,  and  rage  ineffable  displayed. 
When  from  the  loftiest  height  of  ether,  down 
Looked  th'  unlucky  boy  deep— deep  below, 
On  the  dim  earth ;  pale  Terror  on  him  seized, 
His  knees  refuse  their  office,  o'er  his  eyes 
A  sudden  darkness  spreads.     Would  that  he  were 
Of  his  high  lineage  ignorant  1     Would  that  he 
As  Merop's  son,  content  with  mortal  doom 
Had  never  dared  immortal  task  to  try ! 
What  must  he  do  1     Behind  extended  lies 
A  lengthened  track — a  longer  one  before. 
Each  hastily  he  scans,  with  longing  eye, 
To  the  Sun's  couch  in  western  wave  he  turns, 
Which  Fate  ordained  he  ne'er  should  reach,  and  then 
Dissatisfied  back  to  the  East  he  looks. 
He  knows  not  what  he  does — in  stupor  deep 
His  senses  are  enthralled ;  no  power  has  he 
To  draw  or  slack  the  reins,  or  to  recall 
The  horses'  names.     Meanwhile  the  heavens  around 
With  direful  shapes  of  wo,  and  monsters  grim 
Are  filled.     There  is  one  spot  most  terrible. 
Across  the  sky  through  constellations  two 
With  threat'ning  curving  arms,  and  poisoned  tail 
The  Scorpion  lies  extended.     When  the  boy 
This  monster  huge  in  venom  sweltering  saw, 
And  saw  his  deadly  sting  in  wrath  uplift, 
Now  helpless,  quite  from  fear,  the  reins  thiew  down* 
No  sooner  had  the  reins  wide-floating  touched 
The  horses'  backs,  than  with  redoubled  speed 
Hither  and  thither,  with  wild  fury  rush 
The  maddened  beasts,  now  mounting  high  amid 
The  loftiest  stars  that  stud  the  heavens,  and  now, 
Descending  low,  within  the  realm  of  earth. 
Luna  astounded  sees  the  Sun-car  glide 
Far  down  below  her  own.     The  mountain  tops 
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And  clouds  that  veil  them  burst  in  angry  flame. 

The  earth  is  parched  and  gapes  in  yawning  chasms; 

The  growing  crops,  the  trees  and  foliage  burn 

And  the  ripe  grain  its  own  destruction  speeds. 

Great  cities  with  their  time-enduring  walls 

Utterly  perish, — while  the  raging  flame 

Kingdoms  and  their  inhabitants  consumes. 

Athos  and  Tmolus  and  Cilician  Taurus  burn, 

And  Ida  once  in  fountains  rich,  now  dry 

And  Helicon,  the  Muses'  seat,  and  Haemus. 

JEina.  with  doubled  fires  blazes  on  high. 

Eryx,  Cynthus,  Orthays  and  Parnassus 

With  double  peak,  the  rapid  fire  devours. 

And  now  Rhodope  of  her  robe  of  snow 

Is  stript.     Mimas,  Dindyme,  Mycale, 

And  Bacchus'  sacred  mount,  Cithaeron  bum. 

The  Scythian  cold  the  rapid  flames  to  check 

Avails  not.     Caucasus  with  Ossa  tall, 

Pindus,  and  vast  Olympus  towering  high, 

The  Alps  aerial  and  cloudy  Apennine 

Together  in  one  common  ruin  blaze. 

Then  Phafithon  from  his  lofty  height  beholds 

A  world  in  flames !    The  chariot  too  he  feels 

Is  growing  hot !    He  breathes  the  glowing  air 

Heated,  as  in  some  furnace  vast.     And  now 

Around  him  thick  in  fiery  showers  fall 

Ashes  and  glowing  embers.     Wrapped  in  smoke 

Of  pitchy  blackness,  he  is  whirled  along, 

He  knows  not  whither,  at  the  horses'  will. 

Then,  as  'tis  said,  the  Ethiop's  dusky  hue 
By  scorching  heat  was  caused.     Her  waters  dried 
Rich  Africa  from  smiling  plenty  changed 
To  desert  waste.     Then  with  dishevelled  hair 
The  Nymphs  their  lakes  and  fountains  lost  deplored. 
In  vain  Boeotia  seeks  the  Dircean  fount, 
And  Corinth  mourns  the  lost  Pirenian  Spring. 

Nor  do  the  rivers  broad  the  scorching  heat 
Escape.     The  Don  amid  its  rolling  waves, 
Bubbles  and  boils.     Thessalian  Peneus, 
Swift  Ismenus  and  Erymanthus  bold. 
The  yellow  Evenus  and  Trojan  Xanthus, 
Destined  again  in  after  time  to  burn, 
At  Juno's  proud  command,  now  roll  in  flames. 
Maeander  too,  of  windings  intricate, 
Spartan  Eu rotas,  and  Mygdonian  Mela?, 
Euphrates  and  Orontes,  Thermodon, 
Ganges,  Phasis,  Ister,  Alpheus  burn. 
The  rapid  Tagus  down  its  sandy  bed 
Pours  liquid  gold.     The  graceful  swans  that  sing 
Msonian  songs  on  Cayster's  bosom  hush. 
Egyptian  Nile  in  terror  flees,  and  hides 
His  head  in  earth's  remotest  bound,  and  yet 
Lies  hid  ;  his  seven  broad  mouths,  whereby 
His  waters  mingled  with  the  sea,  dry  up. 
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The  western  rivers,  Rhine  and  Rhone  and  Po 

And  Tiber,  future  seat  of  empire  shrink 

To  rivulets.     On  every  hand  the  earth 

Yawns  wide,  and  through  the  fissures  deep  light  gleams 

On  Tartarus,  and  consternation  dire 

Makes  in  the  nether  world.     The  sea  contracts 

Its  bounds ;  and  from  its  narrowed  limits  now 

Mountains  leap  up,  and  islands  multiply. 

The  fishes  seek  the  depths,  no  longer  now 

The  painted  dolphin  on  the  foaming  waves 

Bares  sport.     The  lifeless  seals  supinely  float 

On  ocean's  bosom.    Nereus  himself,  'tis  said, 

With  Doris  and  her  daughters  in  the  caves 

Of  ocean  hid.    Thrice  o'er  the  watery  waste 

Neptune,  with  features  grim,  his  head  did  raise ; 

Thrice,  scorched  by  heat,  as  hastily  withdrew. 

Then  fruitful  earth,  the  mother  kind  of  all, 

In  dire  extremity  to  Heaven  turned 

Her  suppliant  eye  for  aid ;  with  trembling  voice 

The  King  of  Heaven  addressed.    "  Oh !  mighty  Jove, 

"  If  I  this  fete  deserve,  why  linger  now 

"  Thy  thunderbolts  ?     If  Fate  has  long  decreed 

"  That  I  by  fire  must  perish,  let  it  come 

"  From  thy  great  hand.     Scarce  can  my  parching  tongue 

"  My  woes  unfold.     From  year  to  year  I  feel 

"  The  ploughshare's  wounds ;  for  flocks  the  nutrient  grass, 

"  For  man  abundant  fruits  I  yield,  for  you 

"  The  rich  frankincense.     This  then  the  reward 

"  Of  my  fertility, — the  gratitude 

"For  all  my  service!     Say  that  I  deserved 

"  This  fate, — what  has  my  brother  done  to  move 

"  Your  ire  ?     Why  do  the  seas  to  him  by  Fate 

"  Allotted  shrink  ?     But  if  my  earnest  prayers 

"  You  heed  not,  nor  my  brother's  lot  regard, 

"  On  your  own  realm,  at  least,  compassion  take. 

44  Around  you  look, — the  swift  devouring  flame 

u  Wraps  either  pole,  and  soon  in  ruin  vast 

"  Your  halls  will  sink.     See  !     Laboring  Atlas  reels 

"And  on  his  shoulders  broad  a  blazing  world 

"  Can  scarce  sustain.     If  sea,  and  land  and  sky 

"Together  fell,  Chaos  is  come  again. 

"  For  general  good  consult,  and  from  the  flames 

"The  relics  of  the  Universe  retrieve. 

Thus  Tellus  spoke,  but  now  the  blinding  smoke 
And  vapor  rising  fast  her  utterance  choked. 
Then  Jove  omnipotent  in  conclave  all 
The  high  divinities  of  heaven  convoked, 
And  to  th'  assembled  Gods,  in  anxious  words 
Declares,  that  he  to  save  the  Universe 
From  ruin  irretrievable,  his  arm 
Must  interpose.     Up  to  the  lofty  mount, 
Whence  he  is  wont  with  friendly  veil  of  clouds 
The  parching  earth  to  wrap,  and  whence  he  hurls 
His  lightnings,  and  his  thunders,  he  ascends. 
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But  now,  alas !  no  clouds  has  he  to  spread, 

No  rains  to  send.     With  slow  and  steady  hand, 

He  poised  the  thunderbolt,  his  last  resort, 

And  in  an  instant,  hurled  it  gleaming  bright 

Full  on  the  charioteer,  and  quickly  checked 

His  wild  career.     The  horses  at  the  shock 

Fell  prostrate ;  but  recovering,  in  affright 

They  leap  opposing:  from  their  necks  they  tear 

The  yoke.     Here  lie  the  reins,  the  broken  wheels, 

The  axle  there,  on  every  side  are  spread 

The  scattered  fragments  of  the  ruined  car. 

But  Phaethon,  the  flame  devouring  fast 

His  auburn  hair,  headlong  through  tract  immense 

Of  air,  fell  like  a  falling  star.     And  far, 

Far  from  his  native  land  upon  the  banks 

Of  winding  Po,  fell  dead.     His  bleeding  corse 

TV  Hesperian  Nymphs  receive,  and  to  the  earth 

Commit,  and  on  his  solitary  tomb 

This  epitaph  inscribe.     "  Here  Phaethon  lies, 

"  A  youth  of  courage  high,  who  proudly  sought 

"  The  chariot  of  the  sun  to  guide.     Alas ! 

"  In  high  and  noble  enterprise  he  fell. 


W.  H.  P. 


PATRICK  HENRY  AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY. 


My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  "  the  Messenger," 
for  November,  headed  as  above  and  sub- 
scribed "  R.  R."  By  these  initials  I  re- 
cognize Mr.  Ricbard  Randolph  as  the 
writer.  He  certainly  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  precipitancy  in  giving  vent  to 
his  pent-up  feelings  of  patriotic  indig- 
nation, since  the  statements  in  "  The 
History  of  Virginia,"  published  by  me, 
have  been  in  print  and  before  him  these 
ten  years  past  But  no  time  runs  against 
the  king,  and  the  critic  is  barred  by  no 
statute  of  limitations.  R.  R.  after  pre- 
senting his  "specifications"  and  comment- 
ing on  them,  proceeds  to  make  what  are 
apparently  two  quotations,  from  the  afore- 
mentioned work;  but  upon  comparing 
them  with  the  text,  it  is  found,  that  these 
two  paragraphs  are  made  up  of  Jive  sepa- 
rate extracts,  or  excerpts,  which  he,  by 
some  poetic  license,  has  thrown  together 
into  hotch-pot,  so  that  they  no  longer 
stand  in  "  a  concatenation  accordingly." 

His  specifications  are  first,  my  stating, 
that  envy  wae  at  tho  bottom  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 


1775  towards  Colonel  Henry ;  second,  my 
stating,  that  Congress,  in  resolving  to  ex- 
clude Col.  Henry  from  the  chief  command 
of  the  Virginia  forces,  was  misled  by  the 
machinations  of  a  cabal.  In  enlarging 
on  his  specifications,  R.  R.  remarks  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  "  These  apostles  of 
liberty  were,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
not  one  but  all  traitors."  From  the  inter- 
pretation which  R.  R.  is  pleased  to  give 
my  words,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion 
that  envy  is  synonymous  with  high  trea- 
son :  if  he  be  right  in  this ;  if  envy  of  a 
popular  favorite  at  such  a  conjuncture  be 
treason,  then  there  has  been  more  treason 
in  the  world  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  the  law  of  treason  may  need  some 
amendment  and  enlargement.  Nor  can 
it  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  expression, 
"  Envy  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  pro- 
ceedings" that  it  charges  all  the  members 
of  the  Committee  with  being  actuated  by 
envy,  and  that  in  an  equal  degree*  "  At 
the  bottom  of  these  proceedings"  more 
properly  implies,  that  there  was  a  secret 
envious  influence  at  work  in  the  Commit- 
tee.   It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  or 
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improbable  thing  for  the  action  of  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  be  controlled  and 
moulded  by  a  few  active  leading  men,  es- 
pecially by  those  who  conduct  the  corres- 
pondence ;  and  Mr.  Madison  has  observ- 
ed, that  responsibility  is  always  weaken- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  those 
among  whom  it  is  distributed.  There 
may  also  have  been  an  extrinsic  influence 
— an  outside  pressure  operating  upon  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

In  recalling  to  mind  this  subject,  after 
so  considerable  an  interval  since  I  com- 
piled the  brief  account  in  question,  I  find 
that  I  drew  my  information  on  it  almost 
exclusively  from  '« Wirt's  Life  of  Patriok 
Henry/'  where  the  documents  and  facts 
are  more  fully  developed  than  any  where 
else.  The  reader,  who  may  have  any  curi- 
osity to  look  into  the  matter,  will  find  the 
account  between  pages  177  and  208  of  that 
work.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  commission  of  Patrick  Henry:  "We 
the  said  Committee  of  Safety  do  consti- 
tute and  commission  you,  the  said  Pat- 
rick Henry  Esq.  Colonel  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  regulars,  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  such  other  forces,  as  may  by 
order  of  the  Convention  or  Committee  of 
Safety  be  directed  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  them."  *  *  "  And  we  do  hereby  re- 
quire and  command  all  officers  and  soldiers 
and  every  person  whatsoever,  in  any  way 
concerned,  to  be  obedient  and  assisting  to 
you  in  all  things  touching  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  according  to  the 
purport  or  intent  thereof."  This  commis- 
sion was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
Convention  consisting  of  Messrs.  Banister, 
Lawson,  Watkins  and  Holt  and  reported 
by  Mr.  Banister,  August  26th,  1775.  Col. 
Woodford  having  been  detached  by  the 
Committee  of  Safety  and  sent  in  pursuit 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  Col.  Henry  on  the  6th 
of  Dec'r  1775  wrote  from  his  head-quar- 
ters at  Williamsburg,  to  Col.  Woodford, 
thus :  "  Not  hearing  of  any  despatch  from 
you  for  a  long  time,  I  can  no  longer  for- 
bear sending  to  know  your  situation  and 
what  has  occurred."  Woodford  on  the 
next  day  replied  from  the  Great  Bridge, 
and  said :  "  When  joined  I  shall  always 
esteem  myself  immediately  under  your 
command,  and  will  obey  accordingly ;  but 


when  sent  to  command  a  separate  and 
distinct  corps  under  the  immediate  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
whenever  that  body  or  the  honorable  Con- 
vention is  sitting,  I  look  upon  it  as  my 
indispensable  duty  to  address  my  intelli- 
gence to  them  as  the  supreme  power  in 
this  Colony." 

During  the  same  month  Col.  Henry  in- 
sisting upon  a  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion thus  raised  between  him  and  Colonel 
Woodford,  the  Committee  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "  Resolved  unanimous- 
ly, that  Col.  Woodford,  although  acting 
upon  a  separate  and  detached  command, 
ought  to  correspond  with  Col.  Henry  and 
make  returns  to  him  at  proper  times  of 
the  state  and  condition  of  the  forces  un- 
der his  command,  and  also  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  his  orders,  when  the  Convention  or 
the  Committee  of  Safety  is  not  sitting; 
but  that  while  either  of  those  bodies  are 
sitting  he  is  to  receive  his  orders  from  one 
of  them." 

The  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  Conven- 
tion, which  authorized  the  Committee  to 
direct  all  military  movements  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  And  whereas  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  security,  that  the  forces 
to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  ordinance 
should,  as  occasion  may  require,  be  march- 
ed to  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  and 
that  the  officers  should  be  subject  to  a 
proper  control,  Be  it  ordained  by  the  au- 
thority aforesaid,  That  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  such  command  shall,  in  all 
things  not  otherwise  particularly  provid- 
ed for  by  this  ordinance,  and  the  articles 
established  for  their  regulation,  be  under 
the  control  and  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
general  Committee  of  Safety."  For  so 
numerous  a  body  as  the  Convention,  or 
even  the  Committee  of  Safety  consisting 
of  eleven  members,  to  assume  all  the 
functions  of  the  commander-in-chief 
would  seem  to  have  been  hardly  compati- 
ble with  the  unity,  secrecy,  energy  and 
promptitude  demanded  in  the  conduct  of 
war.  But  if  we  suppose  that  it  were,  of 
what  advantage  could  have  been  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commander-in-chief  at  all? 
Col.  Woodford  persistently  refused  to  re- 
cognize Col.  Henry  as  his  commanding 
officer,  even  during  the  interval  after  the 
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adjournment  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion. If  the  powers  of  the  Committee 
were  large,  those  of  Henry  the  comman- 
der-in-chief were,  to  say  the  least,  no  less 
bo  ;  and,  if  the  Committee,  by  such  a  con- 
struction of  their  powers,  could  virtually 
annul  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  he,  by  a  like  construction,  might 
have  repudiated  the  authority  o(  the 
Committee.  Such  might  have  been  the 
conduct  of  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  a  member  of 
the  Convention  addressed  an  adroit  letter 
to  Col.  Woodford,  as  a  sort  of  preparative 
for  the  Committee's  resolution,  and  evinc- 
ing the  design  of  paralyzing  Col.  Henry 
while  in  the  chief  command,  and  the  ar- 
dent hope  of  seeing  him  shortly  superse- 
ded by  an  officer  to  be  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. In  this  letter  the  writer  says :  "I 
have  talked  with  Colonel  Henry  about 
this  matter ;  he  thinks  he  has  been  ill- 
treated,  and  jnsists  the  officers  under  his 
command  shall  submit  to  his  orders." 
And  again :  "A  commander  or  general,  I 
suppose,  will  be  sent  us  by  the  Congress, 
as  it  is  expected  our  troops  will  be  upon 
continental  pay." 

Mr.  Pendleton,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, in  a  letter  dated  Dec'r  24th,  1775, 
and  addressed  to  Col.  Woodford,  says: 
44  The  field-officers  to  each  regiment  will 
be  named  here,  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress ;  in  case  our  army  is  taken  into  con- 
tinental pay  they  will  send  commissions. 
A  general  officer  will  be  chosen  there,  I 
doubt  not,  and  sent  us  ;  with  that  matter 
I  hope  we  shall  not  intermeddle,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  propriety  requires  our 
calling,  or  rather,  recommending  our  pre- 
sent officer  to  that  station." 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists 
at  the  Great  Bridge,  Col.  Howe  of  North 
Carolina,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men  of  that  State,  joined  Col.  Wood- 
ford and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  troops  there,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Col.  Woodford,  who  yielded  to  the 
seniority  of  his  commission.  Woodford's 
scruples  of  conscience  appear  to  have 
quickly  subsided ;  in  his  letter  of  Dec'r 
7th  to  Col.  Henry,  he  had  said :  "  When- 
ever that  body  [the  Committee]  or  the 


honourable  Convention  is  sitting,  I  look 
upon  it  as  my  indispensable  duty  to  ad- 
dress my  intelligence  to  them,  as  the  su- 
premo power  in  this  Colony."  Col.  Henry 
now  saw  himself  superseded,  reduced  to 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  name,  by  an  officer 
of  another  State,  and  of  only  equal  rank. 
I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Wirt,  pages  196-7: 
"  But  even  this  was  not  all :  six  addition- 
al regiments  had  been  raised  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  Congress  had  been  solicited 
to  take  the  Virginia  troops  on  continental 
establishment.  They  resolved  to  take  the 
six  new  regiments,  passing  by  the  two 
first ;  a  discrimination  which  conveys  so 
palpable  a  reflection  on  the  two  first  regi- 
ments, that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it, 
except  by  the  secret  influence  of  that  un- 
friendly star,  which  had  hitherto  control- 
ed  and  obscured  Mr.  Henry's  military 
destinies.  The  measure  was  so  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  wish  expressed  by  Colonel 
Woodford's  correspondent,  that  Congress 
would  not  devolve  the  chief  command  of 
the  Virginia  forces  on  Colonel  Henry,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion,  that 
the  suggestion  came  from  the  same  quar- 
ter." 

My  expression,  complained  of  by  R.  R., 
is :  "  Congress  doubtless  misled  by  the 
machinations  of  a  cabal :"  Mr.  Wirt  at- 
tributes the  action  of  Congress  in  this 
particular  to  "  the  secret  influence  of  that 
unfriendly  star,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
trolled and  obscured  Mr.  Henry's  mili- 
tary destinies"  and  to  "  a  suggestion" 
that  "came  from  the  same  quarter."  To 
proceed  with  the  detail :  The  Convention 
of  Virginia,  however,  at  this  point  re- 
monstrated at  the  degradation  of  Colonel 
Henry  and  the  officers  of  their  first  choice, 
and  in  compliance  with  their  solicitation, 
Congress  allowed  the  first  two  regiments 
to  stand  first  in  the  new  arrangement. 
But  another  device  was  adopted  to  dis- 
place Col.  Henry  from  being  the  first  offi- 
cer in  rank  of  the  Virginia  troops: — "at 
the  same  time  commissions  of  brigadier- 
general  were  forwarded  by  Congress  to 
Colonel  Howe  and  Col.  Andrew  Lewis." 

A  commission,  dated  at  Philadelphia, 
February  13th,  1776,  appointing  Colonel 
Henry  to  the  command  of  the  first  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  taken  upon  the  con  tin  en 
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tal  establishment,  was  duly  forwarded  by 
Congress  to  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Col.  Henry  now  felt  himself  compelled  by 
every  sentiment  of  self-respect,  to  refuse 
the  proffered  commission,  and  he  imme- 
diately resigned  that  which  he  held  from 
the  State.  The  will  of  the  people  in  the 
choice  of  a  commander  was  thus  defeated 
by  the  intrigues  of  those,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  new  man  rise  so  rapidly 
above  them,  the  culminating  star  of  the 
ascendant.  So  Sal  lust  remarks  of  Cicero : 
"Nam  an  tea  pleraque  nobilitas  invidia 
ttstuabat,  et  quasi  pollui  consulatum  cre- 
debat  si  eum  quamvis  egregius  homo 
novus  adeptus  foret" 

To  resume  the  thread  of  the  narration : 
The  troops  encamped  at  Williamsburg 
immediately  went  into  mourning,  and  be- 
ing under  arms  waited  on  Colonel  Henry 
at  his  lodgings  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1776,  and  in  an  address  deplored  his 
withdrawal  from  the  army,  but  applaud- 
ed hie  just  resentment  at  "  a  glaring  in- 
dignity." In  the  evening  the  soldiers 
assembled  tumultuously,  and  unwilling  to 
serve  under  any  other  commander,  de- 
manded their  discharge.  Colonel  Henry 
therefore  felt  obliged  to  defer  his  depar- 
ture, and  he,  who  was  in  the  following 
year  accused  of  a  desire  to  make  himself 
dictator,  now  visited  the  barracks  in  com- 
pany of  several  officers,  and  employed 
his  eloquence  in  allaying  these  alarming 
commotions.  In  March  he  was  address- 
ed by  ninety  officers  at  Kemp's  Landing, 
at  Suffolk,  and  at  Williamsburg  upon  the 
indignity  offered  him.  In  this  address 
they  say :  "  We  join  with  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  and  think  it  our  duty 
to  make  this  public  declaration  of  our 
high  respect  for  your  distinguished  mer- 
it." And  again,  "We  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  your  abilities  and  in  the 
rectitude  of  your  views ;  and  however  wil- 
ling the  envious  may  be  to  wider  mine  an 
established  reputation,  we  trust  the  day 
will  come  when  justice  shall  prevail  and 
thereby  secure  you  an  honorable  and  hap- 
py return  to  the  glorious  employment  of 
conducting  our  councils  and  hazarding 
your  life  in  the  defence  of  your  country." 
Of  this  Mr.  Wirt  remarks:  "If  any 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  body 


to  which  this  imputation  of  envy  pointed, 
it  will  be  removed  by  the  following  de-' 
fence  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  extrac- 
ted from  the  supplement  to  Purdie's  pa- 
per of  the  15  th  of  March,  1776."  After 
quoting  this  piece  and  some  others,  Mr. 
Wirt  observes :  "  It  is  very  clear  from 
the  last  piece.,  as  well  as  from  the  address 
of  the  ninety  officers,  which  has  been  al- 
ready given,  and  which  was  published  by 
their  desire  in  a  paper  subsequent  to  that 
which  contains  the  defence  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  that  defence  had  been  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  that  either  the 
committee  as  a  body,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  some  individual  or  individuals 
of  it  were  still  believed  to  have  had  a  se- 
cret hand  in  planning  and  directing  the 
series  of  indignities,  which  had  driven 
Mr.  Henry  from  a  military  life."  Life  of 
Henry,  p.  206. 

The  charges  which  R.  R.  has  seen  fit 
to  attribute  to  me,  were  made  by  ninety 
officers  of  the  Virginia  troops,  in  1775,  as 
is  stated  in  '*  the  History  of  Virginia,"  in 
the  same  paragraph  from  which  R.  R. 
has  made  his  garbled  quotation.  It  did 
not,  perhaps,  suit  his  purpose  to  mention 
this  fact,  as  it  would  not  have  been  quite 
compatible  with  his  assertion  that,  "there 
is  no  proof  whatever  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
charges." 

R.  R.  affirms  that  '  the  responsibility ' 
which  I  have  incurred  in  making  these 
charges  is  'awful.'  Does  notR.  R.  him- 
self incur  some  reponsibility  by  declar- 
ing in  the  teeth  of  the  address  of  the 
ninety  officers  that,  "  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  Mr.  Campbell's  charges  ?  I 
did  not  go  out  of  the  highway  of  history 
to  look  for  charges  against  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  but  finding  them  in  my 
way,  I  have  set  them  down  as  I  found 
them :  if  this  be  treason,  let  R.  R.  make 
the  most  of  it.  He  lays  it  down  that 
"  the  value  of  history  is  truth."  I  say, 
"  amicus  Plato, amicus  Socrates,  amicus R. 
R.,  fed  mngis  amicus  Veritas."  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  although 
so  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and 
their  patriotism  were,  after  all,  but  men, 
and  of  like  passions  with  others,  unless 
indeed  envy  is  the  only  passion  from 
which  public  men  are  exempt    It  has 
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been  observed  of  the  Bible,  that  in  sum- 
ming up  the  character  of  good  men  it 
rather  assumes  the  language  of  approba- 
tion and  praise,  but  that  in  describing 
their  lives  and  actions,  it  records  their 
faults  and  their  virtues  with  invariable 
impartiality.  This  indeed  distinguishes 
the  Bible  from  all  other  books,  and  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish  its  divine 
origin.  The  weak  point  of  modern  histo- 
ry is  not  that  it  exposes  too  fully  the 
faults  of  public  benefactors,  whose  fame 
is  canonized  in  the  fond  memory  of  a 
grateful  posterity,  but  rather  that  it  is 
prone  to  shrink  from  the  ungracious  task. 
Yet  praise  itself  would  seem  to  come 
with  a  better  grace,  and  more  weight 
from  the  faithful  chronicler  who  gives 
the  shadows,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
together  with  the  lights.  The  task  of 
the  writer  of  panegyric  is  like  that  which 
Queen  Elisabeth  imposed  upon  her  por- 
trait-painter, to  paint  her  likeness  with- 
out any  shade. 

R.  R.  enquires,  "  Did  the  Convention 
punish  these  traitors  who  had  reversed 
their  order  and  degraded  the  officer  of 
their  first  choice?  Mr.  Campbell  tells 
us  that  the  Convention  met  again  in  May 
1776  and  elected  the  chief  of  the  traitors, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  their  President,  the 
persecuted  Col.  Henry,  Governor,  and 
John  Page  and  Dudley  Digges,  two  of  the 
traitors,  members  of  his  council,  and  two 
other  traitors,  Richard  Bland,  and  Car- 
ter Braxton,  members  of  Congress.  The 
fact  that  the  Convention  rewarded  five  of 
the  committee  which  Mr.  Campbell  says 
degraded  Col.  Henry,  is  conclusive  proof 
against  Mr.  Campbell."  The  conclusion 
here  drawn  by  Mr.  Richard  Randolph 
appears  to  be  rather  a  non  sequitur. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  w. ere  appoint- 
ed, provisionally,  to  take  the  place  of 
Governor  Dunmore,  who  had  abdicated 
his  office,  and  to  perform  his  functions. 
When  the  Convention  of  Virginia  elected 
Patrick  Henry,  Governor,  they  conferred 
on  him  the  most  distinguished  honor 
within  their  gift,  and  if  they  disapproved 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  committee 
towards  him,  they  could  hardly  have 
adopted  a  more  emphatic  mode  of  ex- 
pressing it  than  by  exalting  him  to  the 


head  of  the  government,  and  over  the 
head 8  of  those  who  had  forced  him  to  re- 
sign. The  election  of  Mr.  Pendleton, 
President  of  the  Convention,  is  no  con- 
clusive proof  that  envy  was  not  at  the 
bottom  of  the  proceedings  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  it  only  proves  that  the  Convention's 
mode  of  reasoning  was  different  from  R. 
R'8.  He  holds  that  the  giving  way  to 
envy,  even  under  circumstances  the  most 
trying  to  human  infirmity,  transforms 
the  most  virtuous  patriot  at  once  into  a 
a  traitor.  One  dead  fly  makes  the  whole 
pot  of  ointment  to  stink.  The  Conven- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  opinion,  that  Henry  and 
Pendleton,  though  great  and  upright 
men,  were  yet  but  men,  and  that  their 
infirmities  were  no  bar  to  their  promotion. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  Convention  at 
that  portentous  crisis  to  heal  all  discords 
and  harmonize  all  the  leading  men. 

Again  R.  R.  remarks : — "  Col.  Henry,  in 
accepting  the  appointment  as  Governor, 
vacated  his  commission  as  Colonel."  Mr. 
Wirt,  on  pages  197-'8  informs  us,  that 
"  Mr.  Henry  refused  the  continental  com- 
mission of  Colonel,  which  was  now  offer- 
ed to  him,  and  immediately  resigned  that 
which  he  held  from  the  State."  This 
occurred  about  the  end  of  February, 
1776,  and  he  was  not  elected  Governor 
till  the  29th  of  June ;  yet  R.  R.  asserts 
that  Col.  Henry,  "  in  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment as  Governor,  vacated  his  commis- 
sion as  Colonel."  If  R.  R.  be  right  as  to 
this  ;  if  Colonel  Henry  did  not  vacate  his 
office  of  Colonel  till  June  29th,  it  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  delusion  that 
induced  him  to  withdraw  from  the  army 
about  four  months  before  he  was  elected 
Governor ;  and  the  delusion  must  have 
been  contagious,  since  the  troops  at  Wil- 
liamsburg delivered  him  a  valedictory 
address  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  ninety 
officers  of  the  Virginia  troops  made  a 
similar  address  to  him,  and  "  the  Virgin- 
ia Gazette"  publinhed  a  full  detail  of 
these  occurrences,  and  all  this  during  the 
same  month.  If  this  be  a  fair  sample  of 
R.  R.'s  critical  accuracy,  it  may  admit 
of  a  question,  whether  he  is  likely  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  correcting  the  errors 
of  others  and  in   illustrating  his  own 
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maxim  that,   "  the  value  of  history  is  by  me,  with  some  abridgement  from  an 

truth."  anonymous    article  published   in    "the 

Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  istis  Baltimore  Patriot,"  and  now  in  my  pos- 

Tempus  eget  session,  being  the  copy  of  a  MS.  said  to 

be  preserved  at  Wilton  on  the  James 

R.  R.  notices   a  mistake,  by  which  River.    Whether  the  accidental  omission 

Beverley  Randolph    is    mentioned  as  a  of  Edmund  Randolph's  name,  was  my 

member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  mistake,  in  the  transcribing  from  that 

the  Federal  Constitution,  &c,  instead  of  article,  or  the  printer's,  cannot  now  be 

Edmund  Randolph.    This  occurs  on  page  ascertained.    Such  mistakes  are  annoy* 

152  of  "  the  History  of  Virginia  "  in  a  ing  to  the  writer ;  but  they  have  their 

note.    The  mistake  is  so  palpable,  that  use ;  they  furnish  congenial  aliment  for 

the  intelligent  reader  would  readily  cor-  the   voracious  pike,  who  swims  on  the 

rect  it  for  himself.    The  brief  notices  of  surface  of  literature  in  quest  of  small 

the  several    members  of  the  Randolph  game.  C.  C. 

family  contained  in  that  note,  were  taken         Petersburg,  Dec.  11th,  1857. 


EINNALATRY. 
Ad  amicam  delta*  Einnam  mectm. 

BY   HOLT  WILSON. 


14  The  Stoics  held  that  there  was  one  criterion  of  truth  for  man,  and  it  was  that  they 
called  the  cataleptic  phantasm — w  *«r«A*»r**ii*  ^rrad-tov— the  eidolon,  which  is  impressed 
by  an  object  which  exists,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  object,  and  can  be  produced  by  no 
other  object."  The  term  eidolon,  with  its  plural  tidala,  was  also  applied  to  the  idol  or 
idols  of  the  heathen,  by  the  old  ecclesiastical  writer.  [Vide  Lewes's  His.  Phil,  and  Don- 
egan's  Lex. 

Thou  art  my  eidolon.     Thy  shrine,  ray  heart — 

Ideal  image  of  the  true  and  good ! 
Type  of  the  esthetic.     Vacant  of  all  art — 

Save  Nature's — which  alone,  in  thee  is  viewed! 
Wouldst  thou  forever  blast  the  hope  which  clings 

Unto  my  being — mingling  with  its  strife, — 
The  hope,  which,  from  my  inmost  soul,  now  springs? 

The  buoyant,  permeating  joy  of  life? 
Oh !  wouldst  thou  prove  iconoclast  and  break 

This  image  of  thyself  my  heart  hath  reared  ? 
Wouldst  thou,  fair  Einna,  bid  me  thus  forsake 

Thine  image — and  refuse  thyself  instead  ? 
Thine  image — now  become  my  spirit's  need. 

For,  reft  of  both,  I  must  forever  mourn 
The  hope  I've  fondly  nurtured  in  my  breast. 

My  soul  within  herself  in  vain  might  turn 
To  seek  her  wonted  solace.     Vain  such  quest ! 

There  is  no  gem  from  Taprobana's  isle — 
When  from  the  hand  of  skilful  Cingalese — 

That  forms  so  rare  an  emblem — as  the  smile — 
Of  Purity  that  gleams  o'er  Einna's  face. 

The  odors  fragrant — which,  from  Ceylon's  shore, 
Enchant  the  senses  like  rich  melody — 

Exhale  no  essence — no  influence  pure — 
Like  thine — which  fills  my  soul — absorbed  in  thee ! 
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(copy-bight  secured.) 


CHAPTER  I. 


Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  and  hard  and  cold, 

Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolFd, 

Heavy  to  get  and  light  to  hold ; 

Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  sold. 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churcb-yard  mould! 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 

Gold!  Gold!  Gold!  Gold !— Hood. 

Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? — Shakspcare. 

Robert  Clayton  had  but  two  passions 
in  existence,  two  all  engrossing  impulses, 
love  of  money  and  love  for  his  wife :  into 
these,  all  minor  feelings  merged;  ihty 
were  the  broad,  vast  ocean,  the  hungry, 
absorbing  reservoir,  while  friendship,  re- 
ligion, joy,  despair,  hope,  all  that  com- 
monly affect  mortals  were  simply  streams 
running  towards  that  ocean  in  which  they 
were  lost ;  thus,  to  glance  from  his  gold 
into  the  bright  and  beautiful  eyes  of  his 
wife,  to  seem  to  others  but  a  hard,  gain- 
loving  man,  and  yet  to  her  a  fond  and 
passionately  attached  husband  was  aim 
and  end  enough  for  him  while  he  ran  the 
race  for  wealth  and  won  it 

Let  us  look  at  him  ! 

He  has  closed  his  door  and  his  head  is 
bent,  while  with  pen  in  band  he  draws 
mystic  numbers,  which  to  you  or  me  are 
simply  numbers,  but  to  him  a  calculation 
involving  the  gain  of  many  dollars,  and 
he  is  alone. 

There  is  no  need  to  reiterate  his  com- 
mand that  while  in  that  room,  in  no  way 
resembling  the  others  in  his  mansion,  that 
cheerless,  uncurtained  room,  in  which  are 
only  papers  and  maps  and  a  few  books  of 
reference  upon  the  table,  he  may  remain 
undisturbed,  for  the  servants  are  too  well 
trained  to  disobey  an  order  once  given, 
and  in  that  lordly  homestead  there  are  no 
pattering  feet  of  children  to  break  the 
stillness,  no  fond  childish  cry  of  "  father," 
no  silvery  tinkling  laughter. 

All  is  hushed !  the  man  bending  there 
over  his  fast-increasing,  black  hierogly- 
phics, need  fear  no  such  intrusion  and  the 
calculation  goes  on   bravely    and  well, 

Vol.  XXVI-3 


while  the  look  of  interest  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper,  but  at  last,  even  while  the 
calculator  has  unclosed  his  nervous  fin- 
gers and  grasped  the  empty  air  as  though 
he  were  clutching  a  golden  prise,  some 
one  has  dared  with  sacrilegious  tread  to 
cross  the  threshold,  to  open  the  door  of 
that  sacred  retreat  boldly,  and  to  stand 
unawed  before  the  absorbed  inmate  with 
smiling  face  all  careless  of  the  mysteries 
within. 

As  the  door  swung  open,  a  frown  beto- 
kening anger  passed  over  the  brow  of  the 
slave  of  business,  and  he  laid  down  his 
pen  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  but 
soon  a  smile,  like  the  play  of  lightning 
over  a  gloomy  sky,  lit  up  his  heavy  face 
as  he  turned  it  towards  the  intruder. 

How  dazzling  she  was  in  the  pride  of 
her  radian  t  loveliness  1  Nature  had  given 
her  beauty,  and  art  had  brightened  it,  as 
a  setting  adorns  a  gem ! 

Fondly  be  drew  her  towards  him,  bap- 
tising her,  as  it  were,  with  a  multitude  of 
new  and  tender  names,  laid  her  little 
gloved  hand  in  his  own  and  looked  almost 
incredulously  upon' it,  as  though  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  fairy,  and  not  one  which 
was  his,  his  only  ;  smoothed  into  place  a 
truant  wave  of  hair,  praised  her  lips,  her 
eyes,  nay  even  with  almost  womanly  in- 
terest her  drees,  from  the  fuschias  which 
hung  upon  their  trembling  stems  about 
her  face,  on  through  all  the  minutiae  of 
her  tasteful  toilet,  and  then  telling  her 
playfully  that  he  knew  why  she  had  ven- 
tured into  his  den,  pressed  upon  her  a 
handful  of  glittering  gold. 

But  no,  she  came  not  for  tbat,  nor  did 
she  need  it ;  she  came  only  to  bid  good 
bye,  good  bye  for  a  few  hours,  he  might 
have  missed  her  otherwise,  she  said  smil- 
ing, as  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes  as  a 
star  looks  down  upon  an  arid  desert 

The  hard  face  brightened,  a  face  which 
had  often  turned  coldly  away  from  plead- 
ing poverty  or  the  sick  man's  prayer,  the 
good  bye  was  fondly,  lingeringly  said,  the 
bright  beautiful  form  passed  from  the 
room  and  left  it  in  comparative  darkness, 
the  heavy,  absorbed  look  returned  to  the 
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face  of  the  calculator,  while  she,  for  whom 
it  had  brightened,  passed  on  with  light 
step  through  the  winding  passages,  out 
into  the  noble  corridor,  along  the  line  of 
pictures  which  graced  her  luxurious  home, 
then  into  the  suulight  without,  which 
played  about  her  as  over  some  bright 
feathered  bird,  and  to  the  carriage  which 
awaited  her  at  the  door, 

"Drive  quickly,"  she  said  in  a  tone 
which  seemed  accustomed  to  command, 
"  or  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  Exhibition, 
but  first  to  my  brother's." 

The  coachman  obeyed,  and  the  elegant 
equipage  rolled  noiselessly  along  the 
streets,  attracting  the  attention  of  many  a 
pedestrian  by  the  perfect  keeping  of  the 
whole  ;  the  silver  mountings  shone  bril- 
liantly in  the  sunshine,  the  dark  green 
panels  reflected  the  lights  and  shadows 
on  their  polished  surfaces,  and  the  steeds 
had  that  proud,  almost  conscious  air, 
which  betokens  blood,  and  though  spirit- 
ed, were  managed  by  their  skilful  driver 
with  no  unpractised  hand. 

"  Happy  lady,"  laughed  a  child  of  pov- 
erty who  with  bare  feet  was  pattering 
along  the  dusty  highway,  as  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  coach  and  its  occupant. 

"Happy  lady,"  echoed  a  weary  toil- 
worn  man,  "  what  prevents  her  from  be- 
ing contented?  God  knows  that  to  me 
riches  would  bring  happiness." 

"  Happier  child  and  laborer,"  said  the 
invisible  spirits  of  the  air,  "  for  you,  life 
has  some*  object ;  your,  sleep  is  sweet ;  ye 
labour  for  an  end ;  for  her,  the  only  end 
is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  brings  not 
peace." 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  fine  man- 
sion, which  in  spite  of  its  grandeur  and 
perfect  proportions  was  a  gloomy  one,  for 
the  closed  windows  almost  betokened  that 
it  was  uninhabited,  but  Isabel  Clayton 
seemed  at  home  there,  as  opening  the  door 
and  shutting  it  again  noiselessly  and  then 
ascending  the  stairs,  she  knocked  gently 
at  the  door  of  a  chamber. 

It  was  carefully  unfastened  from  with- 
in, and  a  physician  stood  before  her,  who 
bowed  and  raised  his  finger  warningly, 
as  if  commanding  silence,  and  pointed 
towards  the  room  which  he  had  just  left. 

"  Is  the  crisis  passed  ?"  she  whispered 


somewhat  anxiously,  li  is  my  brother  out 
of  danger?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  crisis  is  past,  and  that  I 
can  pronounce  my  patient  cured  at  least 
of  his  fever,  but — " 

The  lady's  little  foot  tapped  the  floor 
impatiently.  "  Your  pardon,  Dr.  Bailey ; 
let  me  beseech  you  to  omit  for  once  that 
ominous  but;  I  really  believe  that  that 
word  is  as  necessary  now  to  a  physician 
as  a  gold-headed  cane  was  in  the  olden 
time;  it  betokens  all  things,  that  your 
patient  may  live  or  die,  that  you  mean  to 
cure  or  kill  him." 

The  doctor  knit  his  brow  as  if  doubt- 
ing whether  to  endure  so  rude  a  speech, 
even  from  such  rich,  rosy  lips,  but  his 
time  was  so  valuable  that  he  simply  vent- 
ed his  indignation  in  a  quick,  impatient 
growl,  and  forthwith  informed  the  visitor 
of  her  brother's  condition. 

"  I  was  about  to  say,  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  Mr.  Vernon  no  longer 
needed  my  services,  but  that  the  fever 
has  left  him  totally  blind." 

" Blind!  merciful  heaven!"  said  the 
lady  with  a  shudder ;  "  that,  indeed,  is  a 
misfortune ;  what  will  he  do,  think  you, 
with  his  beautiful  pictures,  his  statuary, 
his  library,  now  that  he  can  no  longer 
enjoy  them  ?  But  I  am  trespassing  upon 
your  time  when  I  can  learn  all  from  his 
own  lips.    I  can  see  him,  may  I  not?" 

"  I  suppose  so, — yes,  of  course,"  said 
the  physician  rather  doubtfully,  hesitat- 
ing as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting 
even  a  sister  to  his  patient's  room,  "  but 
as  you  value  his  well-being,  do  not  broach 
any  agitating  subjects, — and,  above  all, 
do  not  make  a  long  stay." 

This  last  warning  was  not  needed ;  he 
might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  or 
adding  it. 

The  door  opened  once  more  and  admit- 
ted Isabel  Clayton  to  her  brother's  cham- 
ber, shaded  almost  to  entire  darknesw  by 
the  heavy  curtains  and  closed  blinds. 

"  You  are  better  at  last,  Richard,"  she 
said,  taking  one  of  his  hands  which  was 
white  and  thin  from  long  confinement, 
"  the  doctor  has  just  told  me  so ;  need  I 
tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  hear  it  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  Isabel ;  I  hope  that  you 
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hare  enjoyed  your  little  pleasure  trip; 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  here;  no,  I  forget ; 
I  mean  that  I  am  glad  to  bear  tho  sound 
of  your  voice ;  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Bailey 
has  told  you  all,  and  that  it  is  as  super- 
perfluous  as  it  would  be  painful  for  me 
to  repeat  it." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very,  very  dreadful !" 

"  Only  dreadful,  Isabel  ?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, starting  up  and  then  sinking  back 
upon  the  pillow  with  a  sigh  of  exhaus- 
tion, "  that  is  a  calm,  cold,  meaningless 
word  to  express  such  an  affliction  as 
mine ;  why,  a  stormy  day  is  simply  dread- 
ful, a  headache  dreadful, — why  not  have 
said  the  truth  at  once,  that  my  life  will 
be  utterly  useless, — really  not  worth  the 
having  1" 

"  Hush,  Richard/'  said  his  sister,  half 
frightened  at  his  despairing  mood  and 
fierce,  reckless  words,  "  you  must  look 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  picture ;  there 
is  always  a  bright  side  you  know ;"  (it 
was  a  new  thing  for  Isabel  Clayton  to 
moralize,)  "let  me  see;  friends  will 
flock  around  you,  of  course,  and  the  same 
band  that  has  closed  your  eyes  to  the 
beauties  of  life,  has  closed  them  likewise, 
you  must  remember,  to  all  that  is  repul- 
sive. If  I  had  only  time  to  think,  I  might 
enumerate  many  comforts  which  are 
still  left  you ;  but  I  have  an  engagement 
this  morning  which  I  must  go  to  fulfil." 

"What,  bo  soon?" 

"  Now,  Richard,  any  one  hearing  your 
querulous  tone  would  think  that  I  had 
been  at  your  bed-side  but  one  minute, 
when  I  can  assure  you  that  thirty  minutes 
have  elapsed  since  I  entered  ;  take  care 
of  yourself;  I  will  come  again  soon, 
daily,  until  you  are  better, — and  now 
good-bye  until  to-morrow." 

The  sick  man  groaned  aloud  as  she 
left  the  room.  "  This  is  the  beginning," 
be  said,  "  always,  and  to  every  one  a 
burden ;  if  she,  my  sister,  of  whom  I 
might  have  expected  at  least  a  semblance 
of  interest,  leaves  me  here  desolate  in  a 
solitude  which  is  almost  madness,  what 
am  I  to  hope  from  others?  Great  hea- 
ven ! — this  is  indeed  a  trial  beyond  en- 
durance !  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  take 
my  worthless  life,  and  I  would  yield  it 


up  cheerfully  since  the  light  in  it  is  dark- 
ened forever." 

It  was  well  that  the  prayer  of  that  de- 
spairing heart  was  not  regarded.  God 
was  merciful  in  another  way,  and  spared 
his  life, — perhaps  for  greater  suffering 
and  trial  to  prepare  him  better  for  the 
mysterious  change  which  he  coveted, — 
perhaps  for  some  more  than  compensat- 
ing joj. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"Blind  to  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  glorious 
sun, 
The  mild  pale  moon,  the  vesper  star's 
sweet  blaze ; 
Blind  to  the  soft  green  fields  where  brook- 
lets run, 
The  hills  where  linger  sunset's  parting 
rays. 
Blind  to  the  bright  eye's  most  expressive 
beam, 
The  cheek's  rich  dyes  of  beauty,  and  the 
form 
Whose  symmetry  might  gild  the  sculptor's 
dream 
Of  young  Apollo,  and  his  fancy  warm." 

It  was  but  too  true.  Richard  Vernon 
was  hopelessly,  irrevocably  blind.  Weary 
of  the  world  too  he  became,  for  his  was 
not  a  spirit  to  sit  with  folded  arms  under 
its  affliction,  but  like  a  caged  lion  to  chafe 
against  the  bars  which  held  it  prisoner. 
Born  in  a  luxurious  city,  f>roud,  passion- 
ate, wealthy,  his  misfortune,  when  it  came 
to  him  after  a  terrible  illness  in  which  he 
hovered  for  days  between  life  and  death, 
made  him  suspicious,  cold  and  reserved. 
It  was  a  double  misfortune  to  him,  who 
had  educated  his  whole  nature  to  the  wor- 
ship of  beauty,  seeking  it  in  the  minutest 
shell  or  flower,  in  the  eyes  of  an  uncon- 
scious infant  as  well  as  on  the  brow  of  a 
sculptured  Titan,  to  feel  himself  stranded 
on  a  shore  of  darkness,  where  an  eternal 
gloom  took  the  place  of  the  midnight 
stars,  and  a  boundless  blank  replaced  the 
smiling  sunshine  of  the  morn  with  only 
the  memory  of  the  beautiful  to  cheer 
him. 

His  very  wealth  became  at  times  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  him,  for,  from  his 
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gloomy,  brooding  heart  oame  thoughts  of 
mistrust  against  those  who  had  loved  him 
when  he  oould  be  of,  and  among  them  to 
pamper  their  tastes,  and  who  now  sought 
from  others  the  entertainment  which  he 
oould  not  give.  The  gay  crowd,  indeed, 
among  whom  he  had  lived,  wondered  for 
a  season,  condoled  and  pitied,  and  even 
occasionally  spared  an  hour  from  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure  to  cheer  the  lonely 
man  in  his  solitary,  darkened  room ;  but 
Vernon  felt,  with  the  apathy  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  that  the  beauty,  interest  and 
glory  of  life  had  departed,  and  that  his 
dim  apartment  was  no  place  for  the  but- 
terflies of  fashion  to  fold  their  gaudy 
wings,  and  he  soon  wearied  of  visits 
which  he  knew  were  mere  outward  forms 
of  conventional  ceremony. 

His  sister,  his  only  relative,  gave  him, 
it  is  true,  what  sympathy  she  could  spare, 
and  with  her  soft  jewelled  hand  in  his, 
told  him  of  the  outer  life  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  relinquish,  sometimes 
of  a  new  ball-room  melody,  to  which, 
while  she  sang,  she  kept  time  with  her 
restless  feet,  or  of  some  new  work  of  art 
in  vogue,  but  even  in  her  softly  modu- 
lated voice  he  could  detect  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised desire  to  be  in  the  sunshine  once 
more,  and  freed  from  his  querulous  re- 
pinings.  He  remembered,  too,  what  she 
was  to  that  outer  world,  and  how  un- 
consciously to  her  the  adulation  that  she 
met  with  there,  together  with  the  blind 
devotion  of  an  indulgent  husband,  helped 
to  foster  her  faults  of  character,  the  chief 
of  which  were  thoughtlessness  and  sel- 
fishness. 

But  Vernon  bad  one  link  still  bright 
and  untarnished,  which  kept  him  from 
total  despair. 

It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  doubted, 
because  so  often  proved,  that  more  power- 
ful, more  self-abnegating  friendships  exist 
between  men  than  between  women ;  in- 
deed, among  the  latter  there  is  often  a 
frivolous  semblance  of  friendship  which 
the  faintest  breath  of  the  world  may  dis- 
solve, but  when  man  grasps  the  hand  of 
his  brother  man  either  with  open  words 
and  promises  of  truth,  or  a  silent  vow, 
almost  the  more  powerful  because  un- 
heard, unuttered,  the  bond   cannot  be 


broken,  no  strength  can  overcome  the 
faithful  grasp,  no  shock  can  sever  the 
union.  Voices  around  may  whisper  of 
nnwortbiness,  the  stronger  is  the  tie; 
misfortunes  may  come,  poverty,  sickness, 
desolation,  and  the  clasp  is  still  firm  and 
sure  unto  death. 

Happily  for  Vernon,  though  so  isolated, 
he  had  found  such  a  friend  in  Albert 
Lin  wood,  a  young  artist  of  great  promise, 
who,  though  several  years  his  junior, 
would  steal  away  from  an  unfinished 
picture  in  his  studio,  to  converse  with  or 
read  to  him  from  the  books  which  he  loved 
best;  and  many  an  hour,  which  spent 
otherwise,  might  have  helped  him  on  to 
fame,  found  him  with  Vernon,  whose  re- 
bellious spirit  was  always  calmer  for  hie 
coming. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  visits  that  Albert 
remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  object- 
less life  he  was  leading. 

"Are  you  not  weary,"  ho  said,  "of 
these  everlasting  city  surroundings? 
Would  you  not  be  happier,  better,  where 
the  sounds  are  less  harsh,  and  where  you 
can  feel  that  there  are  broader  glimpses 
of  the  blue  sky?" 

"That  word  happiness,"  replied  Ver- 
non moodily,  "  has  long  since  been  blot- 
ted out  of  my  vocabulary." 

"  And  yet,  if  you  will  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment," replied  Albert,  "perhaps  you 
would  feel  a  sensation  akin  to  it;  for  I 
might  arouse  you  into  something  like 
action.  Leave  the  city  for  a  while  and 
take  up  your  abode  in  some  pretty,  rural 
place;  the  change  would  benefit  you,  I 
know,  and  you  would  soon  realize  the 
truism  that  God  especially  made  the 
country;  you  will  stagnate  body  and  soul 
here." 

Vernon  interrupted  his  friend  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience. 

"  You  seem  to  be  leagued  with  the  rest, 
Linwood,  in  trying  to  deprive  me  of  even 
the  few  remaining  pleasures  which  I  hare 
left ;  do  you  not  see  that  I  need  some  ex- 
citement to  bear  me  up?  Just  consider 
my  lonely  position  in  such  a  place;  I 
would  scarcely  ask  you  to  relinquish  your 
advantages  here  to  come  and  cheer  me, 
Isabel  would  pine  away  and  die  in  such  a 
solitude,  and  other  friends  I  care  not  to 
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have ;  no,  let  me  remain  where  I  can  at 
least  hear  an  echo  from  the  world  which 
I  used  to  enjoy  bo  much ;  even  in  a  re- 
flected rainbow  there  be  some  gleams  of 
beauty,  you  know." 

"And  yet,  here  you  are  wretched/' 
answered  Linwood,  earnestly,  "  all  your 
fine  qualities  are  beolouded,  you  are 
growing  misanthropic  and  dreamy,  and 
need  a  ohange.  Trust  me,  Vernon,  and 
listen  to  me;  rouse  yourself  from  this 
apathy,  take  a  pleasant  house  in  the 
country  with  extensive  grounds,  hire 
labourers,  cultivate  your  fields,  sow  your 
gardens  and  reap  their  fruit,  do  some- 
thing; be  anything  but  a  mere  clod; 
bring  health  back  again  to  your  frame  by 
constant  exercise  and  out-of-door  life,  and 
in  the  evening  employ  your  servant,  who 
has  proved  himself,  in  his  capacity  of  at- 
tendant, trusty  and  intelligent,  in  reading 
good,  practical  books,  which  will  keep 
your  mind  awake  and  your  knowledge  of 
current  events  as  thorough  as  before  your 
blindness/' 

Linwood  stopped  for  breath,  for  his 
seal  for  his  friend  had  quickened  his 
usual  measurod  tone,  and  the  artist 
thought  generally  more  than  he  spoke. 

"  Tell  me  when  your  Utopian  sketoh  is 
quite  finished,"  said  Vernon,  mockingly, 
and  leaning  back,  apparently  without 
interest,  into  a  more  comfortable  position; 
but  Linwood,  not  heeding  the  interrup- 
tion, continued  his  exhortations. 

"  Then  for  me,  you  can  fit  up  an  artist's 
room,  and  I  will  paint  your  grounds,  your 
hill-tops  and  meadows  in  pictures  which 
might  make  me  immortal,  perchance,  and 
though  the  city  must  claim  me  sometimes, 
Vernon,  my  country  studio  will  be  my 
real  home.  And  now  my  story  is  done, 
as  they  say  in  the  Nursery  books;  this 
simple,  rustic  life  may  not  exactly  suit 
you,  but  I  promise  you  one  thing,  that 
the  result  will  be  peace  of  mind." 

"  I  own  that  you  paint  a  picture  with 
words  as  gracefully  as  you  do  with  your 
pencil,"  replied  Vernon,  "but  still  you 
must  excuse  me  from  being  the  principal 
figure  in  it,  even  though  it  have  meadows 
and  hills  in  the  foreground,  and  peace 
of  mind  in  the  perspective.  Excuse  me, 
I  shall  do  very  well  where  I  am." 


"  No,"  said  Linwood,  rising  and  speak- 
ing with  growing  earnestness,  "  you  will 
not,  and  you  know  it;  you  know  that 
each  day  finds  you  more  restless  than  the 
last,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  even  my 
favourite  conn  try  plan  will  not  benefit 
you ;  you  need  the  tenderest  devotion  and 
care,  you  need  a  sister's  sympathy  and 
love,  or  finally,  if  I  incur  your  displeasure 
for  it,  I  must  be  frank  and  speak  my 
mind,  you  need  the  watchful  tenderness 
of  a  wife." 

A  look  of  intense  scorn  and  incredulity 
passed  over  Vernon's  face  as  Linwood 
thus  spoke,  and  then  breaking  forth  im- 
petuously in  a  torrent  of  words,  be  ef- 
fectually silenced  Linwood's  well-meant 
conversation. 

"  That  would  be  something  beyond  the 
miraculous,  the  moment,  I  mean,  when 
any  fair,  refined,  delicate  woman  placed 
her  hand  in  mine  to  follow  a  blind  man's 
fortunes.  Ah,  Linwood,  you  have  some- 
thing yet  to  learn  of  human  nature; 
where  have  you  been  that  you  have  not 
heard  that  my  misfortune  has  been  the 
theme  of  conversation  for  a  month,  and 
how  one  fair  lady  has  said  that  she  pitied 
me  because  I  could  no  longer  use  my 
glorious  eyes  in  a  flirtation ;  another,  that 
she  would,  because  of  my  affliction,  lose 
the  best  time-keeper  in  the  fashionable 
dances,  while  a  third,"  and  here  Vernon's 
voice  trembled  and  faltered,  "while  a 
third,  who  might  have  spared  me  such 
words  and  have  been  at  least  silent, 
whispered  to  a  friend  that  though  the 
light  of  my  eyes  had  departed,  I  bad  not 
lost  my  fortune!  If  you  can  convert 
these,  Linwood,  into  watchful  and  tender 
wives,  women  to  love  and  cherish,  you 
hold  a  magician's  wand,  but  it  may  not 
be,  my  path  in  life  is  clear  to  me ;  blind, 
almost  forsaken,  poor  amid  much  wealth, 
because  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  I  must  walk 
the  hard,  stony,  rough  road  of  life  alone." 
41  And  yet  not  quite  alone,"  said  Lin- 
wood, quickly,  as  he  grasped  his  friend's 
band. 

•'No,  by  heaven,  there  I  was  wrong," 
said  Vernon,  his  voice  filled  with  emotion, 
"forgive  me,  my  friend,  not  entirely  alone, 
thank  God,  under  the  light  of  your  watch- 
ful eyes  and  guided  by  your  faithful  arm." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  know  a  house,  its  open  doors 

Wide  set  to  catch  the  scented  breeze, 
While  dimpling  all  the  oaken  floors 

Faint  shadows  of  the  swaying  trees 
Pass  in  and  out  like  spectral  things, 

Dim  creatures  born  of  summer  light, 
'Till  through  the  deepening  twilight  springs 

A  paler  radiance  of  the  night. 

Across  the  broad,  unbroken  glade 

Which  girds  this  house  on  either  hand, 
The  beech-clumps  sprinkle  showers  of 
shade ; — 

These  out-posts  of  the  forest  stand 
And  guard  the  kingdom  of  the  deer, 

The  stillness  of  their  charmed  domain, 
Where  spring  chimes  matin  every  year, 

And  Autumn  leaves  fall  down  like  rain. 
Miu  Parka. 

Albert  Linwood  departed  from  his 
friend's  presence,  disappointed  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  bis  endeavors  to 
exchange  bis  monotonous  city  life  for  a 
more  varied  existence,  but  a  spirit  so 
earnest  as  his  had  its  reward,  and  Vernon, 
left  to  himself,  pondered  upon  their  late 
conversation. 

Each  time  that  he  reconsidered  the 
matter,  it  appeared  more  practicable  to 
him,  and  sometimes  almost  inviting,  and 
in  this  world  of  changes,  where  some  one 
has  said  that  we  are  so  different  at  differ- 
ent times  that  we  could  write  a  letter, 
without  any  inconsistency,  to  "  our  dear 
yesterday's  selves,"  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  all  ended  in  Vernon's  giving  to 
Linwood  full  power  to  purchase  a  desira- 
ble residence. 

This  task  the  latter  gladly  undertook, 
and  succeeded  so  well,  that  after  they  had 
been  established  in  the  new  home  a  few 
days,  and  Vernon  seemed  to  feel  as  his 
friend  bad  predicted,  better  and  happier, 
he  acknowledged  that  Linwood  had  indeed 
done  all  things  for  the  best. 

All  his  pictures  and  works  of  art  were 
sent  to  ornament  his  new  home,  and 
every  thing  that  had  any  claim  to  beauty 
in  his  town  residence  was  removed  to  the 
country-seat,  while  many  additions  were 
made  suitable  to  the  style  of  the  rural 
but  elegant  mansion. 


It  was  pleasant,  and  yet  touching,  to 
see  the  interest  that  the  blind  man  took 
in  all  that  appertained  to  his  present 
abode  and  the  surrounding  grounds ;  the 
pictures  were  all  hung  under  his  express 
directions,  the  furniture  arranged  with  a 
view  to  his  peculiar  tastes,  and  even  the 
little  articles  of  vertu,  which  were  beauti- 
ful, and  numerous  curiosities  from  all 
climes  under  the  sun,  were  placed  to  suit 
his  fancy ;  and  then  the  outward  details, 
which  the  last  occupant  had  left  unoared 
for,  were  minutely  described  to  Vernon, 
who  with  a  buoyant  step  and  heightened 
color,  would  be  seen  directing  the  work- 
men, and  the  result  was  ever  a  happy' 
one,  for  bis  taste  by  practice  and  long  ex- 
perience was  never  at  fault. 

Thus;  if  the  change  brought  not  hap- 
piness, it  at  least  brought  occupation,  and 
Vernon,  as  he  sat  at  evening  thinking  of 
his  plans  for  the  morrow  or  what  he  had 
•ohieved  each  day  almost  fancied' that  he 
had  lost  his  identity,  so  different  was  be 
from  the  Vernon  who,  in  times  past,  had 
looked  with  contempt  upon  any  thing 
which  savoured  of  the  retirement  of  the 
country. 

Nor  was  Linwood's  pencil  idle,  for  the 
beautiful  landscape  around  afforded  bim 
an  incessant  study,  and  he  never  wearied 
of  gazing  at  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
fine  panorama. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  there  lay  a 
well-kept  lawn,  almost  English  in  its 
smoothness  and  verdure,  which  curved 
downward  gradually  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  valley  below.  Trees  of  every  variety 
decked  this  velvet  carpet,  sometimes  in 
clusters,  but  oftener  in  solitary  beauty, 
while  in  the  vale  below  grew  smaller 
shrubs,  which  disappeared  as  the  de- 
pression swelled  into  an  imposing  hill 
covered  thickly  with  forest  trees,  present- 
ing from  the  mansion  an  ever-varied 
picture  during  each  succeeding  season  of 
the  year.  Spring  brought  forth  the  ten- 
der budding  green,  summer  the  darker 
polished  foliage  of  the  maturer  leaves, 
while  the  autumn  and  winter  phase 
each  claimed  admiration,  the  one,  for 
the  myriad  shades  and  colours  painted 
against  the  sky,  the  other,  for  the  pure 
snow- drapery  of  the  boughs,  which  rose 
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mysterious  and  weird-like,  like  an  assem- 
blage of  white-robed  spirits  watching 
silently  over  the  earth. 

On  the  right  stretched  a  silver  river, 
not  so  distant  bat  that  a  passing  sail 
might  be  seen  occasionally  upon  its 
placid  bosom,  until  lost  in  the  shading 
woods ;  while  on  the  left,  and  in  the  far 
distance,  rose  a  mountain  with  its  crag- 
ged,  blue  peaks  in  full  relief  against  the 
sky. 

Nor  must  the  rear  of  the  house  be  left 
undescribed,  for  it  was  here  that  Vernon 
was  most  constantly  occupied,  and  here  a 
garden  was  laid  out  around  an  artificial 
lake,  whose  waters  ever  kept  the  foliage 
green.  Indeed  Linwood  had  chosen  well 
for  bis  friend,  and  Vernon  would  sit  for 
hours  listening  to  his  praises  of  the  loca- 
tion, at  morning  when  the  sun  first  tinged 
the  waters  of  the  quiet  river,  at  mid-day, 
when  the  artist's  eyes  would  kindle  at 
the  fleckered  light  and  shade  upon  the 
mountain  scene,  or  in  the  coming  hour  of 
night,  when  in  the  stillness  they  could 
hear  the  forest  trees,  touched  by  the 
evening  breeze,  whisper  a  farewell  to  the 
day. 

But  Vernon  soon  had  another  cause  for 
anxiety  beside  bis  own  life-affliction,  for 
not  many  months  had  passed  before  he 
discovered  that  while  he  became,  each 
day  more  reconciled  to  his  own  changed 
situation,  Linwood  gradually  seemed  to 
grow  weary  of  the  contracted  sphere. 
He  had  transferred  to  canvas  all  the 
striking  views  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
exemplary  patience,  considering  that  his 
forte  lay  rather  in  portraying  the  human 
face  divine,  but  though  he  felt  a  weari- 
ness pressing  upon  his  spirits,  be  made 
an  effort,  and  partially  succeeded,  to  con- 
ceal all  appearance  of  ennui;  but  Ver- 
non, whose  perceptions  seemed  more  acute 
since  be  had  been  deprived  of  sight,  soon 
discovered  the  fact. 

It  seemed  to  display  itself  more  after 
Lin  wood's  return  from  visits  to  the  city 
where  he  often  went,  and  though  Vernon 
deplored  the  change,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  himself,  he  determined  no  longer 
to  keep  his  beloved  friend  and  companion 
in  a  solitude  which  agreed  not  with  his 
ardent  and  ambitious  temperament,  and 


it  was  then  that  he  decided  to  offer  him 
means  to  go  abroad  and  to  improve  him- 
self in  the  art  which  was  the  daily  wor- 
ship of  his  life. 

When  Vernon  calmly  told  Linwood  of 
his  proposition,  little  did  he  imagine  that 
under  that  passionless  exterior,  there  was 
a  struggle  that  it  seemed  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  speaker  to  conceal,  but  Lin- 
wood's  own  heart  was  filled  with  such 
a  glow  of  joy  that  it  coloured  everything 
around  with  its  own  rosy  hue,  and  he 
forgot  for  a  moment  the  lonely  hours  that 
bis  absence  would  bring.  lie  seemed 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  delicious 
dream ;  his  life-long  wish  had  ever  been 
to  go  abroad,  but  the  purse  of  a  young 
artist  who  had  yet  fame  to  win  was  too 
scantily  filled  for  him  to  entertain  any 
such  Utopian  idea. 

For  a  moment,  only,  however,  did  be 
forget  his  friend  in  the  brilliant  vision 
which  arose  before  him,  for  glancing  at 
him  to  express  his  thanks,  he  saw,  with 
dismay,  what  a  contrast  his  face  present- 
ed to  the  feelings  whioh  pervaded  his  own 
breast ;  and  his  refusal  to  leave  him,  his 
thanks  for  his  generous  offer,  and  the 
hope  that  he  would  forgive  his  momenta- 
ry forgetfulness  of  Vernon's  lonely  posi- 
tion came  in  eloquent  words  from  his  lips. 

But  Richard  would  take  no  refusal; 
calmly  they  sat  down  to  talk  the  matter 
over  as  he  told  him  of  his  plans  and  por- 
trayed the  advantages  whioh  a  study  of 
the  old  masters  would  afford,  until  at 
last  Linwood  felt  that  to  refuse  bis 
friend's  generous  offer,  would  be  unwise 
and  ungrateful,  and  so,  with  a  heart  di- 
vided between  joyful  and  sorrowful  emo- 
tions, the  hope  of  his  life  was  realised ; 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  land  of  his 
many  prayers,  the  birth-place,  the  home, 
and  the  grave  of  the  immortal  painters 
of  the  past. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Ver- 
non turned  himself  more  resolutely  than 
ever  to  bis  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
his  country-seat,  and  with  his  ever- 
watohful  servant,  made  more  extended  ex- 
cursions across  the  woods  which  bounded 
his  lands  into  the  more  open  country 
beyond.  It  was  in  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, and  almost  before  they  were  aware 
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of  if,  that  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves upon  the  little  domain  which  was 
occupied  by  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Gordon, 
an  aged  lady,  whose  slender  means,  and 
whose  inclination,  perhaps,  kept  her  a 
resident  of  the  country,  and  it  was  here 
that  she  lived  in  complete  retirement 
during  the  whole  year,  with  only  her 
little  grand-child  Sybil,  for  companion- 
ship, and  an  old  domestic  who  daily  be- 
came more  incapacitated  for  labour. 

A  cup  of  cold  water,  asked  for  and  be- 
stowed, is  often  a  prelude  to  a  more  ex- 
tended acquaintance,  and  before  many 
moments  Vernon  had  gained  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  history  of  his  hostess, 
which  was  a  very  sad  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  loss  of  property  and  the  death 
of  loved  ones,  but  Vernon's  sympathy 
was  still  more  enlisted  by  her  telling  him, 
after  she  had  learned  his  name,  that  his 
mother  and  herself  had  been  friends  in 
early  life,  that  they  had  shared  the  same 
apartment  at  school,  and  many  an  act  of 
kindness  on  each  side  was  narrated  by 
her  with  an  earnestness  which  interested 
Vernon  and  acquainted  him  with  several 
traits  of  his  mother's  early  years.  Ver- 
non would  have  lingered  for  hours  by  the 
cottage  door,  but  as  twilight  was  ap- 
proaching, be  departed  with  his  guide, 
after  having  promised  a  repetition  of  his 
visit. 

Almost  daily,  after  this  incident,  many 
comforts  found  their  way  to  Mrs.  Gor- 
don's borne,  and  the  early  friend  of  his 
mother  became  another  object  of  interest 
to  Vernon.  The  chance  acquaintance 
ended,  at  last,  with  an  invitation  from 
Vernon  to  Mrs.  Gordon  and  the  child  to 
remove  from  the  cottage  to  hie  own  home, 
and  for  fear  that  the  former  might  feel 
the  obligation  too  great  to  accept,  Ver- 
non added,  that  she,  in  return,  could  be 
the  superior  of  bis  household,  and  even 
extend  her  motherly  care  over  him  in  his 
helpless  blindness. 

After  much  doubting  and  earnest 
thought  on  Mrs.  Gordon's  part,  the 
change  was  made,  but  though  she  clearly 
saw  the  advantages  of  it,  a  hard  strug- 
gle it  became  for  her  to  decide  in  its 
favour,  as  she  had  long  been  attached 
to  the  humble   roof  under  which  she 


had  lived  peacefully  for  so  many  yean. 

But  to  the  little  child,  particularly, 
who  had  grown  at  the  side  of  her  grand- 
mother like  the  untrained  woodbine  over 
the  casement,  the  prospect  of  a  grand 
home,  studied  behaviour,  and  the  thought 
of  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  blind  man, 
brought  only  tears.  Each  tree  was  dear 
to  her,  each  flower  peculiarly  hers,  for 
craving  knowledge  without  having  any 
instruction  beyond  the  mere  rudiments 
of  book-learning,  intelligent  without  the 
means  of  satisfying  her  thirst  for  infor- 
mation, her  thoughts  had  been  directed 
to  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  by  patient 
investigation  she  had  solved  many  a 
problem  for  herself,  which  a  scientific 
naturalist  would  only  have  arrived  at  by 
long  study  and  numerous  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

With  the  birds  her  day  began,  and  the 
rising  sun  found  her  guiding  the  tendrils 
of  a  pet  vine,  or  singing  among  her  own 
songsters  of  the  wood ;  at  mid-day  obedi- 
ent to  her  grandmother's  call,  she  learned 
ber  daily  lesson,  and  the  conscientious 
teacher  imparted  all  that  she  could  from 
her  own  slender  store  of  knowledge. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  child 
had  both  been  remarkable,  the  one  for 
his  bright,  quick  intelligence,  the  other 
for  her  beauty,  which  was  exquisite, 
though  she  resembled  the  flower  which 
blooms  in  the  morning  only  to  wither  in 
the  noon-day  sun.  Both  lived  for  a 
brief  season  for  each  other,  but  soon 
found  an  early  grave,  passing  to  a  better 
'inheritance  than  brilliant  intellect  and 
beauty,  in  another  world. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Sybil's  life  was  a 
legacy  from  those  united  spirits,  and 
the  prose  a  daily  gift  from  the  hands  of 
her  worthy  grandmother,  where  practical 
lessons  of  duty  helped  to  give  a  balance 
to  the  child's  character. 

The  last  adieu  were  said,  the  grand 
equipage  of  their  wealthy  neighbour 
took  them  away  from  their  vine-covered 
cottage,  and  all  the  world  was  bright  and 
beautiful,  while  the  woods  were  vocal 
with  songs,  but  still  Mrs.  Gordon  found 
herself  checking  a  rising  sigh,  and  Sybil, 
as  she  turned  back  to  gaze  once  more 
with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  beloved  scene, 
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fth  that  she  had  left  her  whole  heart 
there  among  the  pet  birds  and  flowers  of 
her  fast  disappearing  cottage  home. 

Richard  Vernon  met  them  at  the  door 
of  his  beautiful  mansion  with  a  winning 
smile  of  welcome,  which  was  brilliant 
enough  without  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
which  in  other  days  had  beamed  so 
brightly.  The  presence  of  the  child,  in* 
deed,  he  scarcely  noticed,  except  by  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Gordon  that  she  must  have  all 
her  wants  supplied,  and  Sybil,  after  ar- 
ranging her  little  wardrobe  and  gasing 
from  the  window  in  her  pretty  apartment 
at  the  view  of  trees  and  the  silver 
stream,  hill,  and  glowing  skies,  felt  be- 
wildered and  homesick,  and  wished  her* 
self  once  more  in  her  own  low-ceiled 
room. 

Nor  were  things  brighter  or  better  in 
the  little  maiden's  troubled  heart  when 
her  grandmother  desired  her  presence 
below ;  with  step,  all  unlike  the  bounding 
step  of  the  cottage  girl,  she  descended 
the  stairs  and  sat  demurely  down,  awed 
by  the  stillness  of  the  great  rooms,  feel- 
ing very  awkward,  and  scarcely  allowing 
herself  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures which  adorned  the  walls  though  in 
after  years  those  very  pictures  became  to 
her  as  household  gods,  and  she  knew 
each  curve,  and  light,  and  shadow  of 
their  exquisite  proportions. 

And  again  at  evening  it  was  not  more 
cheerful  for  the  little  stranger,  as  she  sat 
in  the  damask  cnshioned-chair  longing 
for  her  own  uncushioned  rustic  seat,  for 
Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  host  monopolised 
all  the  conversation  with  their  plans  for 
the  future,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
long  before  her  cottage  bed-time,  Sybil 
fell  fast  asleep  in  one  of  the  great  arm- 
chairs, sighing  deeply  as  the  drooping 
lids  at  last  closed  tightly  over  her  eyes. 

Poor,  little  lonely  child,  she  was  glad 
to  find  forgetfulness  in  sleep,  for  the  feel- 
ing of  home-sickness,  when  it  comes  to 
youth  is  a  positive  pain,  dragging  down 
the  young  spirit  to  unutterable  misery, 
for  which  tears  are  sometimes  a  relief, 
but  which  is  often  too  deep  to  be  healed 
except  by  the  comforting  hand  of  Time. 
Many  prayers  are  sent  daily,  hourly, 
from  suffering,  or  pitying,  or  sympathi- 


sing hearts  upward  to  God's  mercy  seat, 
but  no  prayer  should  be  more  fervent 
than  this,  no  prayer  is  more  needed  than 
this — *•  God  pity  the  home-sick  child  !" 

Had  Vernon's  artist  friend  been  seated 
with  the  two  around  the  evening  lamp, 
he  might  have  kept  those  sleepy  eyes  un- 
closed, and  have  hushed  that  despairing 
sigh,  for  a  cheerful  spirit  was  his,  loving 
childhood  and  seeking  ever  with  gentle 
kindness  to  win  its  love  by  many  legiti- 
mate arts  of  fascination,  to  which  Vernon 
either  through  ignorance  or  want  of  in- 
terest was  a  stranger,  and  so,  Sybil,  her 
face  flushed,  her  position  uncomfortable, 
and  left  to  herself,  slept  on,  starting  and 
sighing  in  her  dreams  as  they  were  col- 
oured with  the  gloomy  hues  of  unwel- 
come visions. 

But  at  last  the  conversation  came  to  an 
end ;  something  like  a  plan  was  decided 
upon  for  the  future,  and  Mrs.  Gordon, 
with  an  apology  to  Vernon  for  Sybil's  un- 
seasonable slumbers,  roused  the  u noon- 
scions  child,  and  told  her  it  was  time  for 
her  to  retire.  Her  good-night  was  me- 
chanically said  in  a  drowsy  tone,  and 
Sybil  was  hurried  off  to  bed, — not,  how- 
ever, before  Vernon  had  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  having  so  little  to  entertain  her, 
and  his  wonder  that  she  took  no  interest 
in  the  books  and  pictures  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Then  as  they  passed 
from  the  room,  Sybil  and  her  grand- 
mother, he  sat  down  and  pondered  long 
and  deeply,  and  one  would  have  imagin- 
ed from  his  contracted  brow  that  his  mus- 
ings were  not  of  the  most  pleasant  na- 
ture. 

Nor  were  they ;  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mrs.  Gordon  was  not  half  so  in- 
teresting by  his  fireside  as  she  was  in  her 
humble  home,  ber  sphere  evidently  be- 
ing the  cottage,  and  that  children  were 
the  most  uninteresting  oreatures  in  the 
world ;  then  he  asked  himself  if  he  had 
done  wisely  in  thus  adding  to  his  house- 
hold an  aged  woman  and  an  ignorant 
child,  the  one  scarcely  a  fitting  compan- 
ion for  him  with  his  refined,  over-fastidi- 
ous tastes,  the  other  a  useless  appendage. 
To  be  sure,  he  reasoned,  a  generous  im- 
pulse bad  led  him  away,  the  wish  to  be- 
friend his  mother's  friend, — but  could  be 
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not  have  shown  bis  generosity  in  another 
way?  And  then  what  would  Linwood 
think  of  these  his  chosen  companions  ? 
Still  it  was  too  late  for  reflections  such  as 
these — too  late  to  undo  what  he  had  done, 
and  these  not  very  salutary  self-commun- 
ings  left  him  in  a  bitter  mood. 

But  a  few  days  altered  the  state  of 
things, — at  least  with  one  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  this  was  Sybil,  who, 
while  her  grand-mother  quietly  found 
out  her  sphere  of  duty  and  usefulness, 
discovered  pleasures  inexhaustible  for 
herself,  as  varied  as  they  were  new. 
What  cared  she  in  her  life  of  freedom 
what  that  grand,  cold,  sightless  man 
thought  of  her  ?  She  was  at  liberty  to 
come  and  go,  and  she  used  that  liberty 
to  its  full  extent, — roaming  where  she 
would,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  brake 
and  forest,  and  making  new  friends  at 
every  step  among  the  birds  and  blossoms 
of  Vernon  Grove.  Not  but  there  was 
some  method  in  her  life,  for  her  grand- 
mother had  taught  her  in  a  measure  to 
be  methodical,  and  she  had  not  forgotten, 
— nor  did  she  neglect  the  reading,  spel- 
ling, and  writing  lessons,  which  she 
knew,  if  faithfully  performed,  were  a 
sure  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  a  more  ornamental  structure. 

Her  mornings,  therefore,  were  gener- 
ally spent  in  the  well-stored  library,  into 
which  she  ventured  with  caution,  until 
she  found  that  she  was  unmolested  ;  and 
as  she  had  been  told  that  her  father's  fa- 
vourite occupation  had  been  study,  close, 
unvaried  application  to  books,  she  had  a 
romantic  idea  that  his  spirit,  which  her 
grand-mother  had  taught  her  to  believe 
was  ever  present  with  her,  would  smile 
upon  her  efforts  to  imitate  him,  and  thus 
early  were  open  to  her  those  volumes 
which  other  children  would  have  avoided 
as  unprofitable  and  uninteresting. 

To  any  one  occupied  in  noting  the  pro- 
gress of  Sybil's  mind,  it  would  have  been 
a  source  of  interest  and  wonder  to  watch 
its  development,  for  in  a  short  time  she 
had  read  through  most  of  the  poets, — 
and  then  with  an  intuition  which  was  al- 
most incredible,  did  we  not  know  that 
there  have  been  parallel  cases,  thinking 
that  something  solid  and  true  was  re- 


quired to  balance  her  mind,  she  had  re- 
course to  histories,  and  even  works  of  a 
scientific  character.  At  first,  as  she 
daily  took  refuge  there,  it  was  timidly, 
and  as  though  she  was  an  intruder,  but 
after  two  years  had  passed,  she  felt 
strangely  at  home  in  that  sacred  apart- 
ment into  which  the  master  of  the  house 
seldom  entered,  and  had  appropriated  a 
nook  there  for  her  own  special  resort, 
where  she  could  close  her  books  at  will 
and  gaze  dreamily  out  upon  the  smiling 
fields,  or  farther  on  into  the  deep,  myste- 
rious woods  with  their  varied  green,  un- 
til the  study  of  Nature  led  her  back 
again  to  the  thoughts  of  others  in  the 
precious  volumes  beside  her. 

Thus  while  Mrs.  Gordon  saw  that  her 
charge  was  busied  in  the  mornings  with 
her  so-called  studies,  and  that  her  after- 
noons were  spent  in  wholesome  exercise, 
she  was  quite  assured  that  she  was  mak- 
ing progress  in  learning,  and  that  she 
need  give  herself  no  trouble  about  her 
physical  education,  for  her  cheek  was 
still  flushed  with  health,  and  her  form 
developing  as  gracefully  and  as  syste- 
matically as  the  bud  matures  into  the  at- 
tractive beauties  of  the  rose. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Unfolding  slow  their  ivory  fringe, 
The  lilies  lie  upon  the  pond ; 
The  firs  have  caught  the  sunset  tinge 
And  murmur  elfin-like  beyond; 
I  think  whoever  sought  that  grove, 
To  dream  an  hour  of  love  or  heaven, 
Might,  wrapt  in  some  strange  mystery,  rove 
And  find  his  year  had  grown  to  seven ! 
Miss  Parka. 

Give  me  music,  sad  and  strong 
Drawn  from  deeper  founts  than  song  ; 
More  impassioned,  full,  and  free, 
Than  the  Poet's  numbers  be : 
Music  which  can  master  thee, 
Stern  enchantress,  Memory. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

Another  great  resource  of  Sybil  was 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Vernon's  music.  Lin- 
wood had  said  the  truth  when  he  told 
him  that  he   possessed  a  fine  musical 
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teste,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  pleas- 
ures which  he  enjoyed  alone  and  inde- 
pendent of  any  one  else,  and  he  now  did 
not  regret  that  he  had  studied  it  in  for- 
mer  years  as  a  science,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  so  much  time  and  attention, 
which  his  friends  thought  might  be 
much  better  employed,  in  a  way  more 
congenial  to  their  own  frivolous  pursuits. 

Unconscious  of  listeners  in  the  music 
room  at  the  Grove,  he  would  recall  the 
inspired  passages  of  the  finest  composers, 
or  with  intense  feeling,  and  with  a  deep, 
true  voice  sing  the  songs  which  had  been 
his  favourites  in  happier  hours ;  and  as 
each  twilight  saw  him  seated  at  his  piano 
with  bis  soul  in  the  melody  or  the  words,  so 
that  hour  beheld  Sybil,  half  reclining  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  door  which  led  out 
upon  the  lawn,  with  her  dreamy  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  coming  stars,  wrapt,  si- 
lent, motionless,  with  but  one  thought  in 
her  heart,  the  cadence  of  sweet  sounds. 

To  her  such  music  was  a  new  exist- 
ence, or  rather  some  part  of  her  being 
which  she  seemed  to  have  lost  or  found, 
— for  how  unlike  it  was  to  her  wild  un- 
taught carol,  more  bird-like  than  human, 
how  strange,  and  yet  how  exquisite,  that 
scientific  combination  of  sounds,  and 
she  enjoyed  intuitively  those  intricate 
passages  of  tangled  harmony,  which  can 
be  scarcely  understood  except  by  the 
favoured  few  whom  genius  has  crowned, 
or  by  those  patient  students  who  make 
music  a  part  of  their  education. 

With  what  longing  did  she  anticipate 
that  twilight  hour,  with  what  pleasure 
did  she  look  for  that  daily  privilege.  Mo- 
tionless as  a  statue  would  she  sit  until 
the  parting  strains  sounded,  and  then  as 
they  died  away  and  the  instrument  was 
closed,  softly  would  she  rise  and  murmur 
inaudible  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which 
she  had  received,  while  Vernon  in  his 
blindness  was  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence,  and  then  in  somj  woodland 
haunt,  when  she  knew  that  she  had  no 
listeners  but  the  birds  of  the  air,  she 
would  repeat  the  melody  that  she  had 
learned  from  Vernon  with  the  same  trills 
and  passionate  intonations,  giving  his 
own  emphasis  to  every  word  of  her  child- 
voice. 


His  favourite  haunt  in  the  woods  was 
a  secluded  and  natural  grove,  and  it  was 
from  this  spot  that  the  name  of  his  coun- 
try-seat, Vernon  Grove,  had  been  deriv- 
ed.   It  was,  indeed,  in 

"  The  very  inmost  heart 
Of  an  old  wood,  where  the  green  shadows 

closed 
Into  a  rich,  clear,  summer  darkness  round, 
A  luxury  of  gloom." 

Even  in  the  brightest  sunlight  there 
would  be  shade  and  retirement  there, 
and  the  whispers  of  the  wind  in  the  top- 
most branches,  that  mysterious  voice  of 
the  trees,  brought  to  his  spirit,  if  not 
peace,  something  akin  to  it,  and  like  a 
cradled  child  listening  to  a  beloved  voice, 
he  was  calmed  beneath  the  tranquillizing 
influence.  To  this  spot  he  was  often  led 
by  his  attendant,  who  understood  enough 
of  Vernon's  habits  to  know  that  he  de- 
sired to  be  left  there  alone. 

It  was  at  snch  a  time  as  this,  that  Sybil 
one  day  unconsciously  intruded  upon  his 
solitude. 

The  tempter,  who  had  led  her  to  the 
grove,  was  a  bird  whose  flight  she  was 
pursuing  playfully,  and  she  was  seduced 
into  those  quiet  precincts  before  she  was 
aware  of  it,  by  its  hopping  from  branch 
to  branch,  and  consequently  arching  its 
little  neck  as  the  distance  increased  be- 
tween them,  as  if  it  enjoyed  and  under- 
stood the  pursuit  but  felt  itself  safe  in 
its  liberty. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grove,  the 
pretty  creature  perched  itself  upon  a 
tall,  bending  twig  that  rocked  to  and  fro 
even  with  its  slight  weight,  and  then 
with  a  sort  of  mocking  triumph,  as  if  it 
were  sure  that  Sybil  could  not  reach  it 
there,  sent  forth  such  a  gush  of  melody, 
such  a  thrilling  song,  that  she  stood  en- 
tranced while  she  listened. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  Sybil's  joy 
found  utterance  in  the  ringing  laugh  of 
a  careless,  happy  girl. 

"  Beautiful  creature !"  she  exclaimed, 
"  was  that  song  meant  for  me — for  me 
alone?  It  must  have  been;  and  what 
can  I  do  for  you  in  return,  as  you  sit  up 
there  on  your  regal  throne  ?    Shall  I  call 
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you  the  King  of  the  Wildwood,  and  will 
an  answering  song  he  tribute  fit  for  a 
subject  to  her  sovereign  ?" 

The  bird  carolled  a  note  as  if  in  re- 
turn to  her  question, — a  soft,  gentle,  trem- 
ulous note ;  and  then  her  voice  rose  in  the 
forest  in  one  bf  Vernon's  favourite  songs, 
at  first  faint  and  trembling  as  though  "  a 
tear  were  in  it,"  then  trilling  high  in 
clear,  bell-like  notes ;  and  at  hist  gush- 
ing out  in  an  alto  so  rich  and  peculiar, 
so  tender  and  impassioned,  that  Vernon 
forgot  his  wonder  in  his  pleasure,  and 
simply  enjoyed  with  his  whole  being. 

The  intensity  of  the  expression  was 
derived  from  him,  but  the  trills  and  vari- 
ations and  the  thousand  nameless  graces, 
Sybil's  alone. 

u  It  seemed  a  sea-born  music,  floating 

The  blue  waves  o'er, 
Like   that  which   charms  the   mermaids, 
boating 

By  moonlit  shore, 
In  every  dying  fall  denoting 

The  strains  in  store/' 

As  her  song  was  finished,  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  grove  she  heard  a  voice 
calling  her  name,  and  frightened  and 
half  abashed  she  entered  with  blushing 
cheeks,  as  though  she  had  been  guilty  of 
a  crime.  She  knew  that  it  was  Mr.  Ver- 
non's voice,  and  like  a  culprit  she  await- 
ed what  he  had  to  say. 

"Sybil,"  said  ho  again,  in  a  voice 
which  had  no  displeasure  in  it,  "  come 
nearer;  I  have  been  listening  to  your 
song ;  tell  me  how  and  where  you  learn- 
ed it,  and  who  taught  you  to  give  such 
expression  to  your  words?  lias  some 
prima  donna  privately  given  you  lessons 
that  you  thus  seem  to  have  imbibed  the 
very  spirit  of  Italian  song  ?" 

"  No,  never,"  she  said  quite  solemnly 
to  his  playful  question,  "I  would  tell 
you,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  might  be 
angry." 

"  Not  more  than  the  bird  to  whom  you 
sang  it,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  why  do  you 
think  that  I  might  be  angry  ?" 

Sybil  was  candor  itself,  not  so  much 
from  principle,  for  that  had  not  yet  been 


developed,  but  simply  because  deceit  was 
not  in  her  nature. 

M I  do  not  know  exactly  why,"  she  an- 
swered, ••  but  that  you  frown  at  times  as 
though  something  vexed  you,  and  are  so 
grand  and  solemn,  that  I  thought  you 
would  frown  upon  me  if  you  knew — " 
Sybil  stopped. 

"If  I  knew  what,  child?" 

"  If  you  knew,"  she  said  softly,  and 
watching  every  line  in  his  face,  "that 
every  evening  when  you  sing  and  think 
that  you  are  alone,  I  sit  on  the  door  sill 
watching  the  coming  stars  and  listening 
to  you,  and  it  seems  such  a  calm,  happy 
close  to  a  busy  day,  that  I  am  always 
sorry  when  the  music  stops." 

Vernon  smiled,  rather  than  frowned, 
and  this  gave  Sybil  encouragement  to 
goon. 

"  And  then,"  she  continued,  "  I  try  to 
remember  what  I  have  heard,  and  some- 
times sing  as  you  heard  me  just  now,  out 
here  in  the  woods,  but  only  for  myself." 

"And  the  birds,"  said  Vernon,  smiling 
still  more  kindly.  Then  be  assured  her 
that  it  would  always  give  him  pleasure  to 
have  her  for  a  listener ;  and  wishing  to 
prolong  the  conversation,  because  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  young 
companion,  he  asked  her  if  she  loved  mu- 
sic, and  if  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to 
hear  those  wonderfully  gifted  artists  who 
have  moved  a  whole  world  to  admira- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  ".the 
poets  love  it,  and  so  do  I." 

"  And  are  you  a  poet  as  well  as  a  song- 
stress, Erato  as  well  as  Euterpe." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  not  a  poet,"  said  she, 
blushing,  "  but  they  all  write  so  much 
and  so  feelingly  about  music,  that  it  was 
they  who  first  taught  me  to  love  it,  and 
then  listening  to  you  made  me  realise 
what  a  glorious  art  it  was." 

"  And  pray,  what  do  you  know  about 
the  poets?"  he  asked  with  growing  cu- 
riosity, "  are  you  a  spirit  or  a  fairy  that 
you  read  their  brains,  and  fashion  their 
thoughts  with  words  before  they  give  them 
a  form  themselves  ?  do  you  meet  them  at 
midnight  under  the  stars,  and  do  they 
sing  for  yon  their  unpublished  songs  ?" 
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"  No,  sir/'  she  answered,  half  p untied 
at  his  bantering  tone,  and  half  fearful 
that  the  dreaded  frown  would  follow 
the  words,  "  those  in  the  library,  I  mean ; 
grandmother  said  that  I  might  go  there 
if  I  was  careful  with  the  books,  and  that 
jou  would  not  object,  and,  oh,  Mr.  Ver- 
non, if  you  could  only" — 

"  Only  what,  Sybil,  do  not  fear  to  of- 
fend me,  I  am  not  the  monster  you  imag- 
ine me,  taking  little  boys  and  girls  like 
an  ogre,  or  killing  them  with  a  look ;  tell 
me  what  you  were  going  to  say." 

"  This  was  all,"  she  answered  in  a  voice 
whose  tone  now  was  softened  by  pity, 
**  if  you  could  only  see  to  read  what  I 
read  there." 

Vernon  sighed;  it  needed  not  little 
Sybil's  confirmation  to  tell  him  how  much 
be  lost  by  his  blindness. 

"  But  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  turning 
away  as  she  saw  the  sudden  quivering  of 
his  lip,  "for  grandmother  must  be  ex- 
pecting me,"  and  so  independent  were 
they  of  each  other  that  she  was  hurrying 
off  without  another  thought  of  his  soli- 
tude and  blindness. 

"  Is  it  bo  late,  then  ?"  he  asked,  "your 
flong  has  shortened,  wonderfully,  my  af- 
ternoon musings." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  6aid  frankly, 
as  though  he  implied  that  she  had  done 
something  wrong,  "can  I  call  John  for 
you  ?  it  is  indeed  getting  late,  for  yonder 
is  my  8 tar,  my  summer  time-piece  I  call 
it,  looking  down  upon  the  grove ;  and 
see,  now  a  light  cloud  is  passing  over  it, 
Dot  quite  hiding  its  beauty,  and  now  it 
•bines  out  again  in  a  solemn,  steady 
light" 

Sybil  was  talking  to  herself,  scarcely 
to  her  blind  companion :  Alas !  there 
was  no  star  for  him,  no  cloud  except  that 
over  his  blinded  eyes,  nor  was  there  for 
him  that  pretty  picture  of  the  child, 
pointing  with  upraised  finger  to  the  hea- 
vens, yet  it  gladdened  him  to  think  that 
ber  unstudied  words  told  of  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  it  drew  him 
nearer  to  his  newly  found  friend. 

"We  can  go  together,  can  we  not, 
Sybil?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  answered  gladly,  and 
was  tripping  off  before  him  with  a  child's 


thoughtlessness,  but  he  called  her  back, 
and  told  her  that  she  had  forgotten  that 
he  required  a  guide,  and  hand  in  hand 
they  wended  their  way  homeward  through 
the  fragrant  woods,  conversing  with  the 
freedom  of  old  acquaintances. 

"  After  all,  Sybil,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
not  such  a  child  as  I  thought ;  you  are 
almost  as  tall  as  my  shoulder,  though 
you  must  still  be  very  young." 

"  I  am  just  thirteen,"  she  answered, 
"  but  I  am  so  ignorant,  so  very  ignorant, 
of  what  my  grandmother  tells  me  every 
girl  of  my  age  should  be  acquainted 
with,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  Arith- 
metic, that  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason 
why  you  thought  I  was  a  very  little 
child.  As  I  know  so  little  of  what  I 
ought  to  understand  well,  she  tries  hard 
to  instruct  me,  but  she  is  getting  old  and 
feeble  now,  and  cannot  teach  me  much." 

Vernon  mused  awhile;  he  felt  that 
something  was  to  be  done;  he  felt  that 
he  had  neglected  her  during  those  past 
two  years.  That  she  had  indeed  done 
what  she  could  for  herself,  he  doubted 
not,  but  what  a  wild,  untutored  mind 
was  the  result;  and  then  her  wondrous 
voice,  and  her  love  of  the  poets,  what 
genius  might  not  they  portend,  and  how 
much  a  systematic  education  might 
achieve  for  her ! 

He  was  not  a  man  to  argue,  and  think, 
and  ponder  upon  any  fancy  that  he  might 
have ;  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  he  told  her  of  it. 

"Just  thirteen,  Sybil?"  he  said,  "then 
you  must  be  as  one  of  your  poets  has 
said — 

'As  a  rose  at  fairest, 
Neither  a  bud  nor  blown.' 

And  it  is  full  time  for  you  to  have  mas- 
ters to  instruct  you,  and  you  shall  have 
them,  if  you  desire  it,  and  you  shall  take 
lessons  upon  what  instruments,  and  learn 
what  languages  you  choose.  Would  you 
like  to  be  brilliant  and  accomplished?" 

If  Richard  could  not  see  her,  he  knew 
by  the  fervent  clasping  of  her  hands, 
and  her  heart-felt  exclamation  of  delight, 
that  she  appreciated  fully  his  kind  offer. 

"  And  are  you  to  do  aU  this  for  me, 
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and  I  nothing  for  you  V  she  asked  tim- 
idly, after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  yes/'  he  answered,  with  a  laugh 
as  careless  as  in  other  days,  "  you  must 
read  to  me  from  your  friends,  the  poets ; 
you  must  write  for  me,  sing  for  me,  and 
lead  me  to  the  woodlands  sometimes;  you 
will  have  work  enough  to  do,  Sybil/* 

"But  not  too  much,  I  know,"  said 
Sybil,  who  was  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
being  of  importance  to  any  one. 

Then  they  were  silent,  each  busily  mu- 
sing upon  the  new  page  of  life  that  they 
had  turned,  and  nought  was  heard  save 
the  twittering  note  of  a  bird  seeking  its 
nightly  shelter,  or  their  foot-falls  on  the 
dead  leaves,  as  they  passed  homeward 
through  the  woods.  The  setting  sun 
crimsoned  the  western  sky,  and  the  early 
stars  peeped  in  and  out  in  the  twilight, 
but  the  man  and  the  child  walked  on  un- 
conscious, thinking  only  of  the  starlight 
and  the  sunlight  that  had  so  strangely 
and  suddenly  shone  upon  their  hearts. 

And  soon  they  reached  their  home, 
from  which  they  had  departed  almost 
strangers ;  but  after  she  had  led  him  to 
his  accustomed  seat,  and  again  thanked 
him  for  his  interest  in  her,  after  he  had 
told  her  smilingly  to  remember  that  the 
obligation  was  to  be  mutual,  they  parted, 
fast  friends. 

A  day,  an  hour,  a  minute,  may  make 
the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a  life ;  we  can  even 
date  back  from  a  look,  a  single  glance  of 
the  eye  to  the  misery  of  years,  or  a  clasp 
of  the  hand  has  been  the  earnest  of  an 
existence  of  unalloyed  happiness.  And 
that  day  at  the  grove  necessarily  made 
the  one  or  the  other,  the  joy  or  the  sor- 
row of  Sybil's  life.  But  who  can  fore- 
tell the  future  of  happy,  joyous  girlhood? 
We  must  accompany  her  step  by  step  to 
the  end. 

Sybil,  I  would  have  thy  frank  brow  un- 
clouded ever,  thy  step  as  bounding,  thy 
eye  as  tearless  as  now.  But  can  it  be, 
where  change  is  written  on  earth's  fair- 
est scenes?  The  sunny  morning  merges 
into  the  stormy  night,  the  blooming  field 
of  summer  becomes  the  wintry  moor,  and 
thou  must  change,  but  how,  and  why? 

Happy  Sybil !  With  a  glad  step  she 
hastened  to  tell  her  grandmother  of  her 


good  fortune  and  to  talk  of  her  future 
accomplishments.  She  bewildered  the 
simple  old  lady  with  her  eloquence,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  her  recapitulation 
of  what  she  would  do  and  be.  First  she 
meant  to  learn  about  the  stars,  know  their 
names,  and  trace  the  constellations  in 
their  rising  and  setting ;  she  would  seek 
the  woods  for  botanical  specimens,  and 
class  each  flower  and  shrub  with  minutest 
care ;  she  would  study  Geology,  and  the 
formation  of  the  earth  would  be  as  fa- 
miliar to  her  as  the  formation  of  a  sim- 
ple bird's  nest,  while  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Music,  would  be  her  daily 
friends. 

Nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  Sybil's 
excited  imagination,  and  if  ever  an  air 
castle  was  built,  it  was  then  and  there 
by  the  breathless  child,  as  she  recapitu- 
lated her  future  triumphs  in  learning  to 
her  grandmother,  who  listened  almost 
sadly,  for  those  whom  she  had  loved  and 
lost  had  been  what  Sybil  called  accom- 
plished, and  had  passed  silently  away 
from  her  sight. 

She  did  not,  however,  chill  the  young 
enthusiast's  hopes,  but  kissing  her  warm- 
ly, in  her  own  simple  way  she  told  her 
that  she  might  live  to  know  many  more 
things  than  her  grandmother  did,  but 
that  she  must  never  forget  that  it  was 
she  who  first  taught  her  the  names  of 
those  very  characters  which  were  the 
foundation  of  all  book  knowledge.  Then 
looking  down  into  the  young  face  which 
was  turned  upwards  to  hers,  she  contin- 
ued solemnly : 

"  And  Sybil,  dear,  one  thing  more  I 
must  add  ;  remember,  among  many  books 
there  is  still  but  one— one  which  came 
from  heaven — while  all  the  rest  are  con- 
ceived and  fashioned  by  men ;  you  will 
never  forget  in  the  new  languages,  in  the 
brilliant  thoughts,  in  the  bewildering  ro- 
mances which  will  be  opened  to  you,  the 
Bible,  my  child?  promise  me  that." 

"  Never,  oh,  never,"  was  the  answer. 

When  Sybil  promised  she  kept  her  word* 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"Imagine,  then,   some  pupil  nymph  con- 
signed 
To  you,  the  guardian  of  her  opening  mind, 
In  all  the  bloom  and  sweetness  of  eleven, 
Health,    spirits,    grace,    intelligence    and 

heaven; 
While  still  from   each   exuberant  motion 

darts 
A  winning  multitude  of  artless  arts. 
Withal   such   softness    to  such   smartness 

joined, 
So  pure  a  heart  to  such  a  knowing  mind, 
So  very  docile  in  her  wildest  mood, 
Bad  by  mistake,  and  without  effort  good, 
So  humbly  thankful  when   you  please  to 

praise, 
So  broken-hearted  when  your  frown  dis- 
mays, 
So  circumspect,  so  fearful  to  offend, 
And  at  your  look  so  eager  to  attend, 
With  memory  strong,  and  with  perception 

bright, 
Her  words,  her  deeds  so  uniformly  right, 
That  scarce  one   foible   disconcerts   your 

aims, 
And  care  and  trouble — never  name  their 

names ! 
Yes,  I  forget  you  have  one  anxious  care, 
You  have  one   ceaseless   burden  of  your 

prayer: 
It  is, — Great  God,  assist  me  to  be  just 
To  this  dear  charge  committed  to  my  trust." 
\Dr.  Oilman's  Contributions  to  Literature. 

Bichard  Vernon  faithfully  put  all  his 
plans  for  Sybil'*  education  into  execution. 
He  sent  to  a  neighbouring  town  for  mas- 
ters, who  gave  daily  lessons  to  his  young 
charge,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
felt  less  absorbed  in  his  own  immediate 
troubles  and  happier  than  he  had  been 
for  years,  for  now  his  life  had  added  to  it 
a  new  object  of  interest,  and  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  work  before  him  with  an 
energy  which  surprised  even  himself. 

Training  up  a  child  to  womanhood ! 

Alas,  how  unfit  was  he  for  the  respon- 
sibility he  had  assumed.  It  was  an  easy 
thing  to  guide  her  mind  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  to  teach  her  the  varied  ex- 
pressions in  music,  or  to  give  the  right 
accent  to  a  foreign  tongue,  but  the  heart, 
how  could  he  think  as  he  did,  of  mould- 
ing that?    In  his  isolated  position  he  bad 


lost  sight  of  the  fact  of  his  unfitness  for 
such  an  office.  None  dared  to  tell  him  of 
his  faults,  he  had  not  even  Linwood  to 
remonstrate  when  he  became  overbearing, 
but  still  the  faults  were  there.  Rebel- 
lious, unreconciled  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
his  life,  proud,  obstinate  even  to  his  own 
hurt,  subject  to  fits  of  despondency  and 
worse  paroxysms  of  uncontrollable  anger, 
which  would  obey  no  law,  with  no  re- 
ligious sense  to  temper  a  disposition  not 
naturally  gentle,  how  could  he,  how  could 
he  say  as  he  did  to  himself,  "  I  will  be 
the  guardian  to  this  child?" 

The  outward  graces  of  Sybil  ho  might, 
indeed,  cultivate,  but  never  could  he  lift 
the  veil  which  covered  hor  heart  and  say 
with  unfaltering  tongue,  "  I  am  worthy 
to  be  the  keeper  of  the  treasure  there." 

As  Sybil's  studies  confined  her  to  the 
house  more  than  formerly,  she  learned 
something  of  the  impulsive  character  of 
Vernon,  although  she  had  never  seen  his 
temper  in  its  full  deformity.  Gratitude 
for  the  generous  part  he  had  acted,  pity 
for  his  blindness  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  interest  which  be  took  in  her  pro- 
gress, all  united  iu  fostering  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  hin>  and  an  intense  interest 
in  his  character,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  beheld  it  in  its  darkest  shade, 
beheld  that  stubborn  will  inflexible  to  the 
last,  that  cruel  nature  seemingly  delight- 
ing in  its  power  to  wound. 

A  boy,  the  child  of  a  poor,  but  pious 
neighbour,  had  been  convicted  of  stealing 
fruit  from  Vernon's  orchard,  and  he 
ordered  the  culprit  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

In  vain  the  boy,  who  was  a  fine,  manly 
youth1,  confessed  his  crime  and  besought 
Vernon's  forgiveness,  promising  on  his 
knees  repentance;  Vernon  forgave  not 
The  boy  reiterated  in  broken  sobs  that  he 
knew  that  his  fault  was  a  flagrant  one 
and  deserved  punishment,  representing 
to  him  whom  he  had  offended  the  distress 
of  his  mother  when  the  account  of  bis 
conduct  and  penalty  should  be  heard  by 
her,  that  mother  who  had  taught  him  so 
differently ;  he  dwelt  on  the  grief  of  his 
sisters,  who  had  ever  been  proud  of  his 
manliness  and  honesty,  but  fruitlessly  did 
the  poor  boy  plead.    In  Vernon's  mind 
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there  seemed  to  be  no  recognition  of  the 
divine  precept  of  acting  toward  others  as 
he  would  have  others  act  towards  him, 
and  his  heart  seemed  hardened  against 
mercy. 

When  Sybil,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  beheld  that  the  boy's  agonised 
pleading  fell  unregarded  upon  his  ears, 
she  took  up  the  offender's  cause  herself, 
and  besought  him  in  pitying  tones  for  a 
reprieve.  Sybil,  whose  voice  bad  scarcely 
dare  1  raise  itself  hitherto  in  that  grand 
homestead,  was  now  almost  eloquent  in 
another's  behalf.  She  urged  Vernon  to 
give  him  one  more  trial,  she  appealed  in 
every  possible  way  to  his  clemency,  even 
describing  the  culprit's  whole  appear- 
ance, his  white,  innocent  brow  and  the 
clustering  curls  that  lay  above  it,  his  in- 
telligent eyes,  and  the  firm,  compressed 
lipa  which  bespoke  resolve  and  character. 

"  Can  these,"  she  pleaded  with  tearful 
eyes,  "  belong  to  a  thief  \  a  hardened  de- 
termined thief?  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vernon, 
no  ;  it  was  his  first  fault,  and  may  never 
again  be  repeated,  trill  never  again  be  re- 
peated, only  forgive  him  and  let  him  go." 

She  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the 
cold  midnight  stars  and  have  asked  their 
sympathy,  or  have  tried  to  stay  the  on- 
ward rushing  wind.  Her  interference, 
her  passionate  appeal  for  mercy  only  ex- 
asperated Vernon  the  more,  and  with  a 
voice  thick  with  passion,  he  angrily  re- 
peated his  order  for  the  boy  to  be  pun- 
ished, and  the  lad,  with  a  crushed  and 
broken  spirit,  was  led  out  to  his  disgrace. 

Sybil  turned  away  from  the  sceno 
with  a  shudder;  interest  in  Vernon 
had  been  followed  by  fear;  she  looked 
back  once  ere  she  departed,  and  drew  a 
picture  mentally  of  his  outward  form  and 
inner  nature,  the  one,  brave  and  beauti- 
ful, with  the  nobility  of  manliness  about 
it,  the  other  so  black  and  hideous.  Life 
grew  suddenly  dark  to  her,  she  could  not 
be  quite  happy  in  such  companionship,  it 
would  seem  to  her  like  holding  the  hand 
of  a  demon  who  was  dwelling  in  ah  an- 
gelic form.  Slowly  she  retired  to  her 
chamber  to  weep  for  the  pleading,  suf- 
fering boy,  and  yet  more  bitter  tears  were 
given  to  the  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
forgiveness.    Then  she  knelt  and  prayed 


for  both,  and  felt  comforted  that  at  the 
higher  Mercy-Seat  forgiveness  would  be 
found  for  the  penitent. 

Then  the  morrow  came,  and  passed, 
and  other  morrows  went  calmly  by,  and 
08  nothing  occurred  in  all  those  happy 
days  of  study  to  ruffle  that  seemingly  gen- 
tle nature  of  Vernon,  Sybil  remembered 
what  had  passed  only  as  a  frightful  dream, 
or  if  it  ever  did  come  to  her  as  a  reality, 
she  had  but  to  look  at  his  composed  mien 
and  placid  face  to  assure  herself  that  such 
an  event  could  not,  would  not  occur 
again.  Such  a  fiendish  state  of  mind 
might  overtake  a  man  once. 

So  likewise  say  they,  who  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano,  have  seen  the  melted 
lava  rush  once  in  destructive  torrents 
down  the  mountain's  Bide — and  yet  they 
have  lived  to  see  it  again. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from 
Sybil's  quick  intelligence,  she  improved 
daily  in  all  that  sne  undertook.  Vernon 
personally  attended  to  her  English  studies, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  in  directing  her 
tasks,  giving  her  subjects  for  composi- 
tions, and  teaching  her,  almost  selfishly, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerned  him  so  nearly, 
to  read  well.  As  tor  music  it  was  almost 
a  plaything  for  her,  and  soon  the  voices 
of  the  blind  man  and  his  young  charge 
mingled  in  song,  and  no  sweeter  melody 
could  be  imagined  than  the  united  har- 
mony. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  when  she  saw  Sybil's 
progress,  forgot  her  terror  of  learning  in 
her  delight  at  her  grandchild's  improve- 
ment, and  as  her  cheek  still  glowed  with 
health,  and  her  form  lost  none  of  its 
roundness,  she  looked  smilingly  on  when 
she  was  appealed  to  for  sympathy  or  coun- 
sel, and  left  all  unreservedly  to  Vernon's 
judgment.  She  was  not  wrong  appa- 
rently in  so  doing,  for  he  was  ever  watch- 
ful of  his  charge  and  judicious  in  his  re- 
quirements, dividing  the  hours  so  faith- 
fully between  study  and  recreation,  that 
it  left  her  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Mrs.  Gordon  saw,  too,  with  pleasure* 
that  Mr.  Vernon's  manner  had  changed 
towards  Sybil,  and  although  he  still  re- 
garded her  as  a  child,  he  looked  upon  her 
as  a  companion,  and  though  she  knew 
his  faults  of  character  and  condemned 
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them,  she  trusted  that  Sybil's  gentleness 
would  exercise  a  salutary  and  refining 
influence  over  him,  while  she  would  be 
the  gainer,  too,  by  the  daily  intercourse 
with  a  mind  so  cultivated  as  his,  and  in 
listening  to  his  conversation  which  was  at 
once  choice  and  instructive.  Perhaps  the 
thought  which  reconciled  her  most  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  was,  that  Sybil 
would  find  a  friend  in  Vernon  after  the 
grave  had  closed  over  her,  as  she  felt  be- 
fore many  years  must  be  the  case. 

There  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  a  great  contrast  in  their 
evenings  to  those  of  the  past — once  Sybil 
closed  ber  young  eyes  in  sleep,  but  now 
while  she  read  to  Vernon  in  a  soft  voice, 
which  was  modulated  in  obedience  to  his 
fastidious  ear,  Mrs.  Gordon's  knitting 
would  fall  from  her  fingers,  and  lulled  bj 
Sybil's  tone,  she,  in  ber  turn,  wandered 
in  the  land  of  dreams. 

44  Tomorrow  you  are  to  have  a  holiday," 
said  Vernon  one  evening  to  Sybil,  "Donalxi 
has  asked  me  for  the  day  to  attend  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  Let  us  make  it  a  gala 
day,  Sybil." 

He  paused,  but  Sybil  was  silent,  while 
on  his  too  expressive  face  a  shade  of  dis- 
appointment displayed  itself. 

"  You  are  not  half  so  delighted  as  I 
expected  you  to  be,"  be  continued,  "only 
think  of  a  day  without  any  tasks,  why  at 
your  age  my  heart  would  have  throbbed 
wildly  at  the  idei." 

44  But  you  know,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Sybil 
a  little  reproachfully.  "  that  I  shall  not  be 
as  free  as  you  say,  although  I  must  con- 
fess that  a  real  holiday  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  that  grand  overture  to  practise,  then 
that  mystic  German  tale  to  translate,  and 
besides,  I  have  my  composition  to  read 
to  you,  then" — but  Vernon  interrupted 
her  in  any  further  enumeration  of  her 
stupendous  duties. 

"  All  these,  but  the  composition,  must 
be  for  another  day,  dear  Sybil,"  he  said, 
44  for  I  have  disposed  of  your  time  myself 
fur  tomorrow  in  a  way  which  I  trust  will 
be  acceptable  to  you.  I  wish  you  to  go 
on  an  excursion  with  me,  a  real  old 
fashioned  pic-nic,  when  we  will  spend 
the  day  near  a  Ruined  Church  some  miles 
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distant  It  is  so  picturesque  in  its  decay 
that  I  am  told  it  is  well  worth  the  little 
journey ;  you  muet  be  as  thoughtful  as 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  take  a  basket  of 
good  things  with  you ;  I  will  order  out 
the  large  coach  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  and  John  shall  be  our  coach- 
man and  attendant" 

His  voice  was  so  kind,  his  manner  so 
encouraging,  that  Sybil,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  how  cold  and  harsh  he  could  be, 
bounded  to  his  side  and  clasping  one  of 
his  hands  in  her  own,  told  him  how  sho 
thauked  him,  and  what  pleasure  the  drive 
would  give  her,  not  forgetting  the  dinner 
in  the  woods,  where  she  fancied  herself 
spreading  a  rural  table  and  presiding  over 
it ;  then  suddenly  remembering  who  and 
what  he  was,  to  whom  she  was  unfolding 
every  nook  and  corner  of  her  young  heart, 
and  how  perhaps  he  was  inwardly  ridi- 
culing her  for  her  burst  of  childish  feel- 
ing, she  blushed  scarlet  and  drew  back 
covered  with  confusion. 

"  Give  me  your  hand  again,"  he  said 
kindly,  as  he  felt  by  her  abrupt  pause 
something  of  the  truth;  then  his  voice 
took  almost  a  tone  of  solemn  tenderness 
as  he  spoke ;  "  It  is  a  soft  hand,  a  true, 
good  hand,  and  belongs  to  a  true,  good 
heart;  my  sister  has  just  such  a  hand, 
but  the  world  has  spoiled  her  heart,  has 
taken  it  piece  by  piece  for  its  own,  and  a 
hand  without  a  heart's  truth  in  it  is 
meaningless ;  she  has  forgotten  her  bro- 
ther, quite  forgotten  him,  I  fear.  Until 
the  world  has  spoiled  your  heart,  will  you 
be  my  sister,  little  Sybil  ?" 

He  bent  forward  earnestly,  with  that 
strong  yearning  for  affection  in. his  breast, 
as  if  even  with  his  blind  eyes  be  might 
read  her  face. 

Sybil  was  silent,  she  knew  not  what  to 
answer ;  she  glanced  at  his -strong,  power- 
ful frame;  his  broad,  intelligent  brow; 
and  then  down,  as  it  were,  upon  her  own 
diminutive  self  standing  by  his  side; 
then  she  hastily  compared  their  mental 
difference,  where  the  one  knew  so  much, 
the  other  so  little;  and  lastly,  she  re- 
membered his  stern,  unbending  will  as 
opposed  to  hers,  and  she  was  silent  still. 

44  Then  you  will  not  promise,"  said 
Vernon,  moodily,  "  is  it  so  hard  a  thing 
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to  do  nnd  be  ?  Do  you  forget,  Sybil,  that 
years  ago,  by  the  cottage  porch,  you  gave 
me  a  whole  garland  which  you  had 
woven  with  infinite  care, — will  you  re- 
fuse me  now  the  simple  flower  of  sisterly 
affection  ?" 

We  have  said  that  Sybil's  was  a  frank 
nature;  not  a  shadow  of  deception  ap- 
peared in  her  earnest  eyes,  but  there  was 
trouble  in  their  depths  as  sho  glanced  at 
Vernon  and  tried  to  frame  a  reply  which 
would  not  wound  him.  No  slight  excuse 
would  satisfy  her,  no  glossing  over  of  the 
truth,  she  could  never  have  forgiven  her- 
self for  trifling  with  another,  and  even 
her  own  failings  were  regarded  by  her 
with  impartial  judgment. 

Her  motto  was, 

44  To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  can'st  not  then  be Jalse  to  any  man." 

Then  after  a  moment's  thought  she  spoke 
out  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  Vernon 
found  himself  listening  with  strange 
eagerness  to  her  words. 

44  No,  Mr.  Vernon,  I  cannot  be  what 
you  require,  for  a  sister  must  be  in  a 
measure,  as  I  understand  it,  a  friend,  an 
adviser  whom  a  bro  her  respects ;  a  sis- 
ter's wishes  and  inclinations  should  be 
consulted,  and  I  have  no  right  to  these 
requirements  at  your  hands ;  and  then  I 
am  too  young,  too  thoughtless,  to  be  any- 
thing of  a  guide  to  one  so  experienced, 
so  worldly-wise  as  you  are ;  your  nature 
too  unyielding  and  imperious  to  be  guided 
by  me." 

"  And  suppose  that  I  should  subscribe 
to  these  all-important  requirements/'  he 
asked,  "what  then?" 

"You  never  could"  was  the  serious 
answer. 

"Tell  me  why,  Sybil?"  he  said  with 
growing  interest  and  curiosity. 

11  Because,  to  engage  to  be  a  sister  to 
any  one  is  no  light  thing,"  she  answered, 
sitting  down  as  to  an  important  consulta- 
tion, "if  I  had  a  sister  she  should  tell  me 
all  my  faults  and  reprove  me  when  she 
thought  needful ;  we  would  pray  together, 
weep  and  smile  together;  her  sorrows 
should  be  mine,  and  mine  hers;  in  fine, 


we  would  be  all  in  all  to  each  other; 
now,  you  know  that  we,  you  and  I,  could 
never  be  this." 

"And  why?"  was  the  pertinacious 
question. 

"Oh,  because,"  she  still  truthfully  an- 
swered, "  you  are  a  great  deal  older  than  I 
am,  and  are  too  grand,  and  tall,  and  cold  for 
such  intimate  companionship.  It  seems 
to  me  if  I  bad  a  brother,  we  would  be 
flying  together  over  the  lawn  and  roam- 
ing the  fields  for  flowers,  and  these  you 
could -not  do ;  then  he  would  always  smile 
sweetly  on  me,  but  your  smile  has  some, 
thing  scornful  in  it  at  times,  truly,  a  cruel 
smile,  and  you  walk  upon  the  earth,  not 
as  if  you  could  not  see  God's  beautiful 
world,  but  as  proudly  as  if  it  were  made 
for  you  and  you  had  a  right  to  every  inch 
of  it.  Then  there  is  another  reason,  and 
it  is  this,  that  I  am  afraid  of  you,  or  have 
been  so  until  to  day,  and  perfect  love, 
the  love  of  a  brother  and  sister,  casteth 
out  fear." 

Sybil  stopped  for  breath. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Vernon,  half 
amused,  half  angry  with  her  portrait  of 
him,  "I  really  did  not  know  until  this 
moment  how  formidable  I  was.  Is  there 
no  oasis  in  the  desert,  no  redeeming  point 
that  you  could  mention,  to  take  the  sting 
from  your  utter  condemnation  of  myself, 
to  soothe  my  self-love  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  Sybil,  truth  still 
her  guiding  star,  "  with  all  this  there  is  a 
nobleness  about  you  that  seems  to  belong 
to  no  other ;  a  word  of  praise  from  you 
is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  from  my 
teachers,  and  then  though  your  lips  are 
often 

'Curved  like  an  archer's  bow  to  let  the  bit- 
ter arrows  out,' 

their  smile,  sometimes,  as  if  in  contrast  to 
that  cruel,  sarcastic  smile  of  yours,  is  like 
sunshine.  And  besides  this,  when  I  am 
reading  romances,  all  the  heroes  seem  to 
resemble  you  when  you  are  happiest; 
they  have  the  same  soft,  wavy  hair,  the 
Bame  perfect  features ;"— and  Sybil  was 
going  on  to  describe  some  one  who  was 
almost  ideally  perfect  in  face  and  form, 
when  Vernon  stopped  her. 
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No  wonder  that  her  mind  was  foil  of 
romantic  notions,  when  Vernon's  library 
had  been  daily  open  to  her ;  no  wonder 
that  in  her  intercourse  with  a  matter-of- 
fact  old  lady,  and  a  morose,  disappointed 
man,  she  had  almost  lost  the  language 
and  ideas  of  childhood,  and  like  a  forced 
hot-house  plant,  had  expanded  before  her 
time.  Shut  out  from  the  world  of  chil- 
dren, their  sports  and  simple  pleasures, 
her  mind  took  its  colouring  only  from 
the  company  it  had  kept,  and  yet  the 
playfulness  of  childhood  had  not  deserted 
her,  though  her  judgment  belonged  to 
maturer  years. 

"  1  did  not  mean  that  you  should  par- 
ticularize so  minutely,"  said  Vernon, 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  her  candor, 
"but  let  us  return  to  the  old  subject. 
Listen  to  me,  Sybil:  after  all  that  you 
have  said  I  am  not  discouraged  yet ;  pro- 
mise to  be  my  sister,  and  1  will  act  in  all 
things  as  you  desire,  because,  moreover, 
I  know  that  you  will  not  abuse  your 
power." 

Sybil  sighed,  for,  from  his  earnest  tone 
she  knew  that  there  could  be  no  escape. 
It  was  a  stupendous  undertaking  to  her 
young  heart;  half  her  liberty  would 
be  lost  watching  over  him ;  but  then  she 
owed  him  so  much  and  he  was  so  lonely, 
so  doubly  lonely  because  of  his  blindness 
and  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  sister 


who  had  forsaken  him ;  what  could  she 
do  but  promise  to  fry  at  least,  and  putting 
her  hand  in  his  again,  she  spoke  in  a  firm 
voice,  but  with  a  beating,  faltering  heart, 
the  words  which  had  cost  her  such  a 
struggle. 

"  I  can  but  try,  and  I  will ;  but  it  must 
not  all  be  on  my  side,  Mr.  Vernon ;  an  or- 
phan, brotherless,  sisterless,  I,  too,  have 
need  of  a  brother's  care ;  what  I  am  to  be 
to  you,  will  you  in  the  same  spirit  be  to 
me?" 

"  I  will,  so  help  me  God,"  he  said  im- 
pulsively but  fervently,  "guard  you, 
guide  you,  and  sacrifice  my  own  happi- 
ness, if  by  so  doing  it  would  benefit  you 
in  any  way." 

And  yet — 

Why  do  I  write  that  word  of  doubt,  that 
ominous  yett  She  trusted  him,  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes  as  she  felt  the  force 
of  his  solemn  words  and  realized  that  she 
had  gained  a  friend  for  life.  Was  not  the 
firm  pressure  of  those  clasped  hands  a 
seal  on  the  compact  ?  There  was  noth- 
ing chilling  in  that.  She  might  have 
been  painted  as  a  picture  of  Faith,  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  innocent  youth  with 
scarcely  the  knowledge  in  her  heart  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  in  the  wide  world 
as  a  trust  betrayed,  a  confiding  heart  de- 
ceived. 


LOCAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Particular  places  become  dear  to  the  heart  of  man  more  generally  by  the  associations 
attached  to  them,  than  by  their  beauty,  convenience,  or  fertility.  Nor  is  this  the  case 
only  as  affecting  individuals,  for  attachment  founded  on  memories  or  traditions  binds 
tribes  and  nations  likewise  to  certain  spots,  and  this  is  carried  so  far  occasionally  that 
the  mere  name  of  a  distant  country  will  call  from  the  bosom  feelings  of  affection  and 
devotion,  joy,  pride,  and  hope. 
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CANZONET; 

BT  JAMBS  BARRON  HOPS. 

My  love  for  thee,  dear  lady, 

Broke  on  my  manhood's  prime, 
Like  strain  of  harp-strings  blended 

With  some  melodious  rhyme  ; 
And  now  'tis  all  the  music 

To  which  my  heart  beats  time. 

And  as  I'm  pressing  onward 

To  storm  the  future's  breach, 
I  hear  thy  footsteps  patter 

By  my  side,  and  count  them  each, 
As  I'd  count  the  bars  of  melodies 

Which  Seraphim  might  teach  1 

My  love's  not  that  wild  feeling 

Which  too  often  leaves  us  ruth, 
As  its  fierce  Vesuvius  buries 

Dream-built  cities  of  our  youth. 
Where  the  passion  which  was  lava 

Makes  a  sepulchre  uncouth  ! 
No.     It  is  a  deep  devotion 

To  thy  purity  and  truth ! 

And  my  love  beneath  life's  ocean 

Like  the  coral  'neath  the  sea 
Buildeth  fairy  grots  and  caverns, 

That  are  filled  with  love  of  thee ; 
Where  my  heart's  tides  ever  murmur 

In  a  happy  symphony ! 

And  my  thoughts  are  like  the  coral ; 

For  when  I  would  make  them  known ! 
All  my  words  howe'er  impassioned 

Seem  to  be  transformed  to  stone, 
Coral  snatched  up  from  the  ocean 

Where  it  has  its  life  alone.9 

Ah  me !  love,  no  human  language 

Can  this  love  of  mine  disclose— 
'Tis  to  me — what  shall  I  call  it 

This  great  love  that  greater  grows? 
'Tis  a  gleam  of  ruddy  sunlight 

Blushing  over  all  life's  snows ! 
'Tis  a  brook  which  evil  spirits 

Cannot  cross,  for  on  its  flows 
Pure  as  if  its  crystal  waters 

From  some  aiden-fbuntain  rose. 
But  alas!  my  rhymes  are  turning 

Sweet  heart-poems  into  prose  1 

*  Anterior  to  the  publication  of  Darwin's  voyages,  coral  was  regarded  as  a  submarine 
plant,  changed  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  stone. 
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The  tidings  of  the  dreadful  death  of 
this  great  and  good  man,  which  fell  from 
the  telegraph  upon  his  afflicted  friends 
"  like  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven,"  were 
soon  too  bitterly  confirmed.  In  the  still- 
ness of  the  midnight  waste  of  waters  and 
in  the  deep  hush  of  his  quiet  slumbers, 
this  noble  spirit  was,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  by  an  act  of  murderous  negli- 
gence, hurled,  amid  the  tumultuous  rush 
of  waters,  into  the  presence  of  his  eter- 
nal Creator.  What  severity  of  punish- 
ment can  be  adequate  to  such  atrocious 
dereliction  of  ordinary  duty  ?  What  depth 
of  grief  in  the  mourning  friends  of  the 
noble  victim  can  assuage  the  agony  of 
their  tortured  hearts  ?  Well  may  we  ex- 
claim, in  the  language  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  "I  say  unto  you  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth  has  fallen ;"  not  a 
prince  in  earthly  station,  or  in  worldly 
wealth,  but  in  the  infinitely  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  exalted  soul,  the  noble  and 
magnanimous  heart — a  heart  gifted  with 
an  expansive  generosity  and  benevolence 
that  knew  no  limits  to  its  charity  and 
philanthropy.  The  kindness  of  his  heart, 
and  the  depth  of  feeling  of  his  generous 
nature  were  indeed  above  the  character 
of  humanity ;  insomuch  that  few,  very 
few  men  were  capable  of  comprehending, 
appreciating,  or  believing  the  extent  of 
his  utter  unselfishness  in  his  every 
thought  and  action.  The  two  great  ru- 
ling maxims  of  his  life,  not  merely  ut- 
tered but  practised,  were,  first,  the  noble 
Roman  moral,  "  Hand  ignarus  malt,  mis- 
eris  succurrere  disco"  and  the  "second 
was  like  unto  it,"  "  Homo  sum,  et  nil  hu- 
tnani  a  me  alienum  puto"  With  the 
sternest  and  most  enduring  fortitude  of 
suffering  for  himself,  the  writer  of  this 
feeble  tribute,  (to  whom  his  great  and 
good  heart  was  an  open  book,  and  none 
knew  him  so  intimately  from  childhood,) 
has  again  and  again  seen  him  moved  to 
tears  by  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
and  the  unfortunate.  In  the  service  of 
his  friends  and  of  the  distressed  his  utter 
forgetfulness  of  self  was  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character.  For  virtues  such 
as  these  surely  he  was  worthy  of  Hea- 


ven's highest  rewards;  and  we  humbly 
trust  that  God,  in  his  plenitude  of  good- 
ness, has  now  this  exalted  spirit  in  his 
holy  keeping.  Amongst  the  noble  traits 
of  his  elevated  nature  the  one  most  re- 
markable was  that  of  his  never  speaking 
ill  of  any  human  being,  exhibiting  the 
most  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  in  re- 
turning at  all  times  good  for  evil ;  never 
derogating  from  another  nor  arrogating 
aught  for  himself;  but  ever  exhibiting 
the  noblest  modesty  and  humility  as  to 
his  own  great  merits  and  abilities.  On 
all  occasions  (and  they  were  constantly 
occurring)  when  this  writer  would  speak 
with  indignant  anathemas  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  those  whom  "once  his  noble 
bounty  fed,"  whom  his  benefactions  had 
raised  from  the  dust  and  rendered  rich 
and  arrogant,  and  who,  many  of  them, 
became  his  worst  enemies  when  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities  had  befallen  him, 
his  only  reply  was,  at  all  times,  "  I  de- 
plore the  depravity  and  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  grieve  that  mankind  can 
be  capable  of  such  ingratitude."  If  the 
Almighty,  in  His  merciful  providence, 
had  allowed  him  to  survive  for  one  brief 
year  longer,  (a  wish  that  he  himself  of 
late  had  most  ardently  expressed,)  and 
had  permitted  him  further  to  serve  his 
native  State  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
for  even  one  session,  he  would  then  have 
done  full  justice  to  his  exalted  genius;  and 
there  his  great  eloquence  would  have 
shone  forth  in  its  full  effulgence,  in  its 
appropriate  sphere ;  for  his  friends  have 
constantly  declared  that  he  has  never  yet 
stood  in  the  proper  arena  to  exhibit  his 
great  powers  of  mind  and  the  full  radi- 
ance of  his  glowing  eloquence.  In  the 
United  States  Senate  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  the  leading  and  the  ablest 
champion  of  State  Rights  and  of  the 
Constitution  in  its  purity ;  and  "  at  the 
height  of  that  great  argument"  his  lofty 
genius  would  have  found  its  proper  pa- 
rallel, and  the  true  extent  of  his  une- 
voked  abilities  would  then  have  been  dis- 
played. It  has  frequently  occurred  in 
former  days,  at  the  public  meetings  of 
Charleston,  that  his  spontaneous  bursts 
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of  eloquence  have  been  regarded  as  far 
superior  to  the  most  labored  efforts 
Hayne  and  McDuffie,  and  equal  to  the 
highest  oratory  of  the  gifted  Preston. 
Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  his 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
especially  in  those  noble  and  soul-stirring 
eulogies  on  his  beloved  friends,  Decatur 
and  Perry,  when  he  advocated  and  ob- 
tained a  pension  for  the  widows  of  these 
much-loved  companions  of  his  boyhood, 
who  had  bequeathed  to  him,  as  their 
cherished  friend,  the  dying  legacy  of  their 
battle-swords,  which  bad  achieved  such 
glory  for  their  country.  For  one  other 
object  also  he  expressed  the  desire  to  sur- 
vive the  coming  year,  and  that  was  to 
arrange,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  his  creditors,  his  own  vastly 
complicated  private  affairs,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  former  great  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  Texas,  and  from  the  princely 
munificence  with  which  he  ever  sucoored 
the  distressed,  he  has  unfortunately  left 
in  almost  irretrievable  involvement  and 
confusion.  But,  alas !  the  infinite  Crea- 
tor has  decreed  it  as  to  Himself  seemed 
best,  and  we  can  only  bow  in  profound 
submission  to  His  Almighty  will,  and 
must  exclaim,  in  one  of  the  favorite  apo- 
thegms of  this  noble  being — 

"As  foils  on  me  or  storm  or  sun, 

Thy  will,  oh,  God !  not  mine,  be  done." 

Still,  in  the  weak  fondness  of  human 
nature,  his  friends  cannot  help  express- 
ing the  now  vain  wish  that  the  Amighty 
had  permitted  him  to  have  died  a  nobler 
death,  and  one  better  suited  to  the  natu- 
rally grand  aspirations  of  his  elevated 
soul ;  that  he  could  at  least  have  perished 
like  the  gallant  Herndon,  in  the  exertion 
of  the  noblest  efforts  to  save  his  fellow- 
beings  ;  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest 
duties  of  humanity ;  when  such  a  death 
would  have  conferred,  as  the  greatness  of 
his  soul  so  well  deserved,  a  glorious  im- 
mortality of  fame.  Such  a  death  is  in- 
deed greatly  to  be  envied,  for  then — 

"How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest  1" 


But  now,  alas !  the  reflection  is  most  ag- 
onizing to  his  friends,  and  must  have  in- 
flicted the  most  terrific,  even  though  mo- 
mentary, torture  on  his  noble  heart,  to 
have  been  thus  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
stifled  by  the  everwhelming  flood  in  that 
contracted  prison,  without  the  possible 
power  of  making  one  single  though  dying 
effort  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow-suf- 
ferers. This  indeed  is  the  source  of  the 
most  poignant  and  bitter  anguish  to  his 
suffering  friends.  Here,  "Ob,  death !  is 
thy  most  dreadful  sting ;  here,  oh,  grave! 
is  thy  most  cruel  victory."  If  there  was 
one  moment  spared  to  him  when  roused 
by  that  awful  deluge  from  his  deep  slum- 
bers, that  moment,  be  assured,  was  devo- 
ted to  a  dying  effort  to  save  his  fellow- 
beings — helpless  women  and  frantic  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  it  must  have  been  that 
he  perished.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
his  serene  and  lofty  courage  never  for- 
sook him  for  one  moment,  and  that  his 
clear  and  calm  spirit  burnt  steadily  to 
the  last.  "  Cum  fractus  tilaoitur  orbis. 
Impavidum  feriunt  ruinos."  But,  great 
God!  what  a  whirl  of  crushing  sensa- 
tions, not  for  himself,  but  for  his  intense- 
ly loved  family  and  friends,  must  have 
agonized  the  breaking  of  that  mighty 
heart,  the  last  struggle  of  that  parting 
soul  1  Indeed  it  is  almost  enough  to  cre- 
ate in  us  a  misgiving  of  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God  (unless  we  can  believe 
with  the  great  Schiller,  that  "  prosperity 
in  this  world  is  but  the  heritage  of  the 
fortunate  and  successful  fool,")  when  we 
behold  so  noble  a  nature  suffering  for 
years  from  worldly  troubles,  and  finally 
expiring  in  agony,  whilst  thousands  of 
mere  sensual  animals  and  mercenary 
creatures  are  wallowing,  without  a  care, 
in  worldly  wealth.  Truly  the  mysteries 
of  Providence  are,  to  our  feeble  brain, 
wholly  inexplicable,  and  far  beyond  our 
capacity  and  reach.  We  must  be  content 
to  worship  in  awe-struck  humility  and 
wondering  adoration,  and  must  be  in- 
spired with  the  certain  conviction,  by 
this  signal  instance  alone,  that  there  must 
be  another  and  a  better  world.  With  such 
instances  constantly  recurring,  from  that 
first  and  most  sublime  example  of  our 
divine  and  suffering  Saviour,  *'  thai  man 
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of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief" 
and  throughout  the  sainted  hosts  of  mar- 
tyrs and  innumerable  great  and  good 
men,  down  to  our  deplored  and  venerated 
friend,  still  this  weak  and  stolid  world 
will  ever  judge  from  appearances,  and 
make  in  all  things,  success  the  test  of 
meritt  in  opposition  to  the  immntable 
maxim  of  the  ancients,  "Vitam  regit  for- 
tuna  non  sapientia" — "The  wisdom  of 
this  world  is  foolishness  with  God."  One 
of  our  greatest  and  most  profound  au- 
thors has  truly  said,  "Mankind  will 
never  be  without  oppressors,  so  long  as 
they  act  against  their  own  best  interests, 
by  conspiring  against  those  of  Virtue, 
and  thus  make  knaves  of  Statesmen,  and 
tyrants  of  Rulers,  by  transferring  to  suc- 
cess the  praise  and  applause  that  should 
be  reserved  alone  for  virtue.  Venerating 
Fortune  more  than  Morality  ;  defraud- 
ing the  good  and  the  wise  of  their  just 
applause,  or  suffering  it  to  be  shared 
with  the  profligate  and  the  vicious.  A 
premium  is  thus  held  out  for  unscrupu- 
lous demagogues  and  unprincipled  in- 
triguers ;  when  the  failure  of  the  worst 
and  the  best  designs  is  alike  condemned, 
and  the  means  by  which  success  is 
achieved  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  false 
lustre  that  surrounds  it." 

Gen.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1789.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Thos.  Lynch,  not 
only  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, but  was  the  author  of  the  first  ad- 
dress and  remonstrance  to  the  British 
House  of  Commons  in  the  first  Congress 
of  the  Colonies  after  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act.  His  father,  the  late  venera- 
ble Major  Hamilton,  of  the  old  continen- 
tal line,  was  a  favorite  aid  of  the  great 
Washington ;  commanded  one  of  the  reg- 
iments of  Wayne's  brigade,  and  was  gal- 
lantly distinguished  in  almost  every  im- 
portant battle  of  the  Revolution.  The 
invincible  love  of  liberty  and  elevated 
spirit  of  patriotism  for  which  his  ances- 
tors were  so  eminent,  were  inherited  by 
himself  in  their  highest  vigor.  In  the 
war  of  1812  Gen.  (then  Major)  Hamilton 
served  with  great  distinction  throughout 
the  Canadian  campaigns.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  he  returned  to  the  prac- 


tice of  the  law  in  Charleston,  in  copart- 
nership with  the  late  eminent  Judge 
Iluger ;  and  was  soon  after  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  the  duties  of  whioh  office  he 
discharged  with  signal  ability,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  year  1822,  when  he  exhibi- 
ted remarkable  energy,  sagacity,  and 
courage  in  suppressing  a  most  dangerous 
insurrection.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
was  there  also  highly  distinguished  for 
the  power,  eloquence,  and  ability  of  his 
speeches  on  many  important  occasions. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1823  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  successor  to  the 
great  William  Lowndes,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  whose 
death  he  most  deeply  deplored.  At  this 
period  the  vexed  question  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  the  ruling  subject  of  the  most 
angry  and  excited  debate,  and  Gen.  Ham- 
ilton soon  took  a  leading  part  in  this 
great  discussion,  and  delivered  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches 
in  opposition  to  that  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional system,  and  was  then  regard- 
ed as  next  to  his  old  friend  and  connec- 
tion, John  Randolph,  in  power  of  debate 
and  severity  of  invective.  Hamilton  had 
always  been  in  favor  of  a  system  of  di- 
rect taxation.  During  his  Congressional 
career  Gen.  Hamilton  achieved,  from  his 
high  courtesy  and  chivalry  of  character, 
the  epithet  of  "  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of 
the  South,"  and  well-merited  was  the 
comparison,  for  no  man  was  ever  more 
eminently  distinguished  for  "  high  and 
noble  thought,  situate  in  a  heart  of  cour- 
tesy," and  none  ever  acted  out  more  fully 
the  elevated  principle  uparcere  subjectis, 
debellare  superbos."  As  was  said  of  the 
great  Sydney,  the  flower  of  knighthood 
and  the  cynosure  of  chivalry,  by  one  of 
the  most  finished  writers  of  our  lan- 
guage, "  at  the  name  of  Hamilton,  (Syd- 
ney,) the  gallant,  all-accomplished  Ham- 
ilton, the  roused  soul  awakes,  as  at  the 
call  of  a  silver  trumpet,  to  all  the  grand 
and  glorious  associations  of  chivalry  and 
romance;"  and  to  those  "grand  and 
glorious  associations"  no  human  being 
was  so  sensitively  and  feelingly  alive  as 
Hamilton,  and  nothing  in  the  whole 
scope   of  human  composition  has  sur- 
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passed  in  splendor  and  in  touching  pa- 
thos his  own  glorious  apostrophe  to  the 
peerless  and  serene  intrepidity  of  the 
illustrious  Haguenot  chieftain,  Du  Pies- 
sis  Mom  ay,  from  whose  noble  stock 
(amongst  the  earliest  settlers  of  Carolina) 
some  of  Hamilton's  maternal  ancestors 
were  descended.  But,  since  the  depar- 
ture of  Calhoun  and  Hamilton,  the  world 
appears  to  be  disenchanted  of  magnani- 
mous chivalry,  and  seems  now  to  be  (as 
Madame  de  Stael  said)  a  world  of  "mere- 
ly eating, drinking, bargain-making  men." 
When  in  Congress  he  was  called  upon  to 
act  as  the  second  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  McDuffie,  and  of 
Randolph  in  his  celebrated  duel  with  the 
illustrious  Clay ;  but  no  man  ever  (though 
himself  engaged  when  a  young  officer  in 
the  army  in  numerous  duels)  composed 
and  reconciled  so  many  controversies. 
And  in  every  duel  in  which  be  was,  with 
the  deepest  regret  of  his  feeling  heart, 
forced  by  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol to  engage,  he  invariably  inflicted  so 
slight  a  wound  (being  undoubtedly  the 
most  calm  and  perfect  shot  of  our  coun- 
try) as  merely  to  disarm  his  opponent,  in 
his  own  defence,  and  never  failed  to  place 
his  ball  at  the  precise  point  he  had  pre- 
viously indicated  to  his  second.  In  many 
of  the  cases,  where  he  acted  as  second, 
as  in  that  of  McDuffie,  he  assumed  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  forbidding 
their  progress ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Clay 
and  Randolph,  he  made  every  possible 
effort,  though  in  vain,  to  reconcile  their 
lamented  quarrel. 

In  the  celebrated  contest  for  the  Presi- 
dency between  Jackson  and  Adams,  Gen. 
Hamilton  was  a  conspicuous  champion  of 
the  former,  and  contributed  more  to  his 
suoce8s  than  any  other  statesman  of  our 
country.  In  gratitude  for  which  Gen. 
Jackson  offered  him  first  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Minister  to  Mexico,  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate the  purchase  of  Texas;  both  of 
which  offers  were  declined,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  determination  to  accept  the 
proffered  Governorship  of  South  Carolina, 
and  to  oppose  in  that  State  by  a  nullifica- 
tion (or  State  injunction  upon  its  opera- 
tion) the  system  of  protective  tariffs,  un- 


til some  just  compromise  be  effected,  or 
the  adequate  tribunal  of  her  sovereign 
peers,  a  Convention  of  the  States,  should 
be  called  to  decide  upon  the  sovereign 
right  of  a  State  veto  on  a  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional act.  This  Governor  Hamilton 
accordingly  carried  into  effect,  and  con- 
tinued this  State  injunction  upon  its  en- 
forcement until  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
illustrious  Clay  effected  that  great  com- 
promise which  established  its  gradual  re- 
duction to  the  revenue  standard,  and 
conceded  in  its  practical  effect  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  protective  system. 

This  greatly  agitated  question  of  State 
nullification  has  been  utterly  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  by  its  oppo- 
nents, who  have  constantly  confounded  it 
with  the  diametrically  opposite  doctrine 
of  secession  and  disunion.  As  well  might 
we  confound  the  injunction  of  a  court  of 
justice  upon  the  operation  of  a  disputed 
act  of  Congress,  until  its  constitutionality 
could  be  tested,  with  an  act  of  practical 
rebellion  and  actual  warfare,  or  a  formal 
and  avowed  withdrawal  from  the  Union. 
So  entirely  the  reverse  of  secession  is  the 
act  of  State  nullification  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act,  passed  by  a  sectional  and 
factious  majority  in  Congress,  that  when 
General  Jackson  sent  to  Gov.  Hamilton 
the  anti-State  Eights  and  un-Democraiic 
proclamation  of  the  old  Federalist,  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  together  with  his  de- 
nunciation of  what  he  regarded  as  an 
act  of  disunion,  the  reply  of  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton was  that  "  SouiJi  Carolina  did  not 
intend  to  leave  the  Union  unless  the  Feder- 
al Executive  should  drive  her  out  by  mili- 
tary force,  and  thai  the  first  blood  of  a 
citizen  must  be  shed  by  the  chief  agent  or 
attorney  of  all  the  States,  and  not  by  the 
chief  agent  or  attorney  of  South  Caro- 
lina." But  Jackson  was  ever  most  un- 
yielding in  both  his  enmities  and  his 
friendships,  and,  as  McDuffie  said  of 
him,  "impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabUis, 
acer."  After  the  pacific  settlement  of 
this  great  and  vital  question,  by  the  com- 
promise of  the  immortal  patriot  Clay, 
Governor  Hamilton  retired  to  the  quiet 
pursuits  of  country-life ;  and,  when  Gov. 
Seabrook  appointed  him  to  succeed  the 
great    Calhoun    in    the    United    States 
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Senate,  (at  the  dying  request  of  Calhoun 
himself,)  he  declined  the  appointment, 
for  domestic  reasons,  and  the  eminent 
civilian,  Col.  Franklin  Elmore,  was  se- 
lected in  his  place.  Soon  after  this  Gen. 
Hamilton  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Texas,  then  struggling  into  exist- 
ence, and  generously  assisted  her  great 
efforts  for  independence,  not  only  by 
heavy  advances  from  his  private  funds, 
but  by  acting  as  her  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  different  Courts  of  Europe ; 
from  which  Courts  he,  with  signal  ability, 
and  after  extraordinary  efforts,  obtained 
the  recognition  of  her  independence,  and 
afterwards  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
obtain  her  admission  into  our  Union. 
He  had  also  been  empowered  by  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  to  negotiate  a  loan  of 
many  millions  in  Europe,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  pledges  of  both  King  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  royal  Banker  Lafitte,  that 
it  should  be  granted  and  fully  arranged 
within  the  space  of  ten  days,  during 
which  he  was  to  be  absent  in  England 
and  Holland.  But  to  his  utter  indigna- 
tion and  dismay,  both  the  royal  and  the 
financial  honor  were  forfeited  and  dis- 
graced by  a  "  change  of  mind  "  as  this 
infamous  act  was  termed,  which  involved 
the  noble-hearted  and  confiding  Hamil- 
ton in  the  most  painful  embarrassments, 
from  his  having  made,  from  borrowed 
funds,  large  advances  to  the  agents,  con- 
suls and  ministers  of  Texas,  on  the  faith 
of  his  pledge  of  Kingly  Honor. 

For  all  his  great  sacrifices  and  services 
in  her  behalf,  that  Republic  and  that 
State  have  returned  him  neither  gratitude 
nor  remuneration.  From  the  ruin  which 
those  great  sacrifices  have  cruelly  brought 
upon  him,  he  has  been,  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  eventful  life,  like  the  great 
Mariu8,  and  the  greater  Belisarius,  a 
living  monument  of  the  "  ingratitude  of 
States  and  Republics."  In  regard  to  the 
ingratitude  of  men  and  the  abuse  of  his 
enemies,  no  man  has  ever  regarded  them 
with  such  quiet  and  ineffable  contempt 
in  the  high  consciousness  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity of  soul,  amidst  the  most  over- 
whelming misfortunes  and  the  most  tor- 
turing domestic  afflictions,  "Mens  con- 
scia  recti  mendacia  famce  ridel." 


His  religious  creed  (though  educated  in 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  the  Epis- 
copal church)  was  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  touching  character,  partaking  great- 
ly of  the  tenets  of  the  good  and  righteous 
Swedenborg,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  be- 
lieve that  "  friends  who  are  dead  are  sent 
on  errands  full  of  love  ;"  and,  as  one  gifted 
with  the  most  seraphic  genius  wrote — 

"  Such  beings  walk  with  us  thro'  life, 
Beside  its  thousand  streams, 

As  sweetly  and  as  spiritually 
As  angels  in  our  dreams." 

In  the  fullness  of  this  belief  he  would 
constantly  feel  and  express  the  most  per- 
fect conviction  that  his  visions  in  the  "  mid- 
watches  of  the  night,"  and  the  appear- 
ance and  communications  of  his  friends, 
were  in  fact  their  real  and  not  their 
imaginary  presence,  and  especially  those 
of  his  beloved  children,  and  of  his  great 
and  most  fondly  revered  friend,  Calhoun, 
whose  spotless  purity  the  most  virulent 
breath  of  slander  has  never  dare^  to 
asperse,  and  with  whose  mighty  and 
cherished  spirit  the  soul  of  Hamilton  held 
nightly  communion.  They  had  been 
like  the  most  deeply  attached  brothers 
in  life,  and  now  they  are  united  in  death. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  recognition 
and  association  of  friends  in  a  future 
state,  and  ever  expressed  the  conviction, 
as  one  of  his  highest  hopes  of  immortali- 
ty, that  he  would  be  in  everlasting  com- 
munion with  his  most  cherished  friend, 
Calhoun ;  for  there  had  ever  been,  from 
the  perfect  purity  and  morality  of  their 
lives,  the  deepest  sympathy  between 
these  two  great  souls. 

uThen,  as  holiest  men  have  taught,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  your  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrines  of  the  Sadducee, 

And  sophists  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore 
How  sweet  'twill  be  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labors 
light, 
To  hear  each  voice  we  feared  to  hear  no 
more, 
Behold  each  cherished  shade  revealed  to 
sight; 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  Sage,  and  all  who 
taught  the  right." 
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The  morality,  purity,  and  temperance 
of  Oen.  Hamilton  were  of  the  highest 
order,  and  all  the  domestic  virtues  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  and  enviable  de- 
gree. His  deep  devotion  and  almost 
childlike  adoration  of  his  most  venerable 
and  patriarchal  father  (even  when  he  was 
Governor,  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  nul- 
lification and  of  arming  the  State  for  her 
defence)  were  the  subject  of  wonderment 
to  those  who  knew  not  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  his  loving  nature.  His  first 
act  of  noble  beneficence  and  filial  piety 
on  coming  of  age,  was  the  sacrifice  of  his 
entire  patrimony  to  pay  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  his  generous  and  liberal 
father  who  had  become  the  security  and 
endorser  of  numerous  friends.  As  a 
husband  his  devoted  loyalty  was  of  the 
most  elevated  and  chivalrous  character, 
and  as  a  father  his  affection  for  his  chil- 
dren amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  His 
habits  were  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
like  those  of  Democritus  and  Zeno,  and 
he  never  indulged  in  one  single  article  of 
meA  gratification  to  the  senses.  At  the 
grandest  banquets,  and  none  ever  gave 
more  sumptuous  ones  than  himself  when 
Governor,  he  invariably  selected  the  sim- 
plest dish,  and  with  that  he  was  content ; 
nor  did  he  ever  expend  a  dollar  for 
luxury  or  splendor,  though  he  devoted  a 
vast  fortune  to  the  service  of  his  State  in 
preparing  her  to  defend  her  homes  and 
firesides  from  the  invasion  of  Jackson. 

Like  all  great  men,  he  had  the  most 
perfect  contempt  for  "viU  lucre"  in  itself, 
and  for  the  base  misers  who  worship  it, 
and  only  attached  any  sort  jof  value  to  it 
as  one  of  the  means  of  doing  good,  where 
it  may  assist  the  philanthropist  in  acts  of 
benevolence  and  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity  ;  and  this  the  writer  has  known 
him,  in  his  once  great  prosperity,  to  give 
thousands  to  the  needy  and  the  wretched. 
For  all  other  purposes  he  regarded  it  as 
mere  "  earthly  dross"  and  beneath  the  re- 
gard of  any  good  or  great  mind;  agree- 
ing with  Lord  Bacon  that  "  the  only  true 
end  of  just  ambition  is  the  power  to  do 
good;"  and  this  noble  purpose  of  doing 
good  was  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  his 
life.  For  his  native  State,  whilst  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  and  power,  his  efforts 


were  unceasing  and  his  sacrifices  were 
unparalleled.  Amongst  other  great  ob- 
jects to  which  he  devoted  his  resources 
and  his  energies,  the  extensive,  important 
and  at  that  time  unequalled  railroad  enter- 
prise for  constructing  "  the  South  Caro- 
lina railroad"  throughout  the  length  of 
the  State  was  projected  and  established 
by  his  devoted  efforts;  and  repeatedly 
was  it  sustained  and  saved  from  failure  by 
his  mean 8  and  his  exertions.  For  his 
native  city  of  Charleston  also  he  made 
greater  sacrifices  and  expenditures  of  pri- 
vate means  than  any  other  citizen.  To 
him  is  she  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  her  beautiful  public  walks,  her  Bat- 
tery, or  Prado,  (as  he  desired  it  should 
be  named,)  by  devoting  to  that  purpose 
at  an  almost  nominal  value  the  most  eli- 
gible locations  and  dwellings  of  himself 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Judge  Prioleau. 
He  originated  and  established  the  cele- 
brated "Southern  Review/'  and  wrote 
many  of  its  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
articles.  He  also  established,  when  Gov- 
ernor, that  admirable  and  solid  institu- 
tion, the  "  Bank  of  Charleston,"  which 
has  never  (with  its  immense  capital  of 
over  five  millions)  ceased  to  pay  specie  in 
any  crisis,  and  which,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life,  he  conducted  with 
signal  ability  until  he  unfortunately  re- 
signed his  post  as  President,  to  engage, 
with  all  the  impulsive  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm of  his  noble  heart,  in  the  cause 
of  Texas ;  for  which  country  he  made  the 
most  ruinous  sacrifices  of  his  own  great 
resources  to  secure  her  independence. 
From  this  his  contempt  of  lucre,  and  of 
all  those  who  so  greatly  worship  it,  many 
of  those  who  had  lost  by  his  heavy  sacri- 
fices and  embarrassments  in  behalf  of 
Texas,  and  by  his  subsequent  failure,  had 
become  his  enemies.  When,  at  the  time 
of  his  failure,  his  friends  urged  him  to 
take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act, 
merely  to  free  himself  from  persecution 
until  he  could  arrange  his  widely-ex- 
tended and  complicated  affairs  and  settle 
with  his  creditors  in  quietude  and  justice, 
he  indignantly  repelled  the  proposal, 
nobly  exclaiming,  "  I  will  do  nothing  that 
can  bear  the  slightest  semblance  to  taking 
advantage  of  any  creditor,  but  will  labour 
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■with  every  power  that  God  has  bestowed 
upon  me  for  their  benefit,  amidst  all  per- 
secutions, to  my  latest  breath."  The 
consequence  of  this  noble  conduct  has 
been,  as  his  friends  predicted,  (with  very 
few  honourable  exceptions,)  the  most 
virulent,  harrassing,  and  unrelenting  per- 
secution, whilst  his  exertions  for  his  per- 
secutors have  been  herculean,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  unceasing  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  for  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  labour  for  them  in  pressing  his 
claims  upon  the  Texas  Legislature  for 
their  heavy  debt  to  him  for  bis  great  ad- 
vances and  his  greater  services.  Such  is 
the  gratitude  of  a  heartless  and  merce- 
nary world !  But,  as  he  himself  so  beau- 
tifully said,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  eulo- 
gies upon  his  great  compeer  and  most 
intimate  friend,  Calhoun,  "  His  enemies, 
like  the  Indian  who  madly  fired  his  ar- 
row at  the  Sun,  shall,  at  the  great  day 
of  account,  be  struck  down  with  blindness 
and  dismay."  And  now,  that  his  gallant 
and  dauntless  spirit  has  departed  from 
his  cold  and  stiffened  corpse,  let  no  fiend- 
ish hyena  sacrilegiously  dare  to  prowl, 
no  dastardly  and  recreant  ass  venture 
"to  kick  against  the  body  of  the  dead 
lion."  Hamilton  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  for  power  and  place  or  political 
preferment,  (not  even  for  the  Presidency,) 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  enable  him 
to  do  good  to  his  fellow-beings.  And  his 
chief,  if  not  his  only,  object  in  at  all  de- 
siring the  United  States  Senatorship,  was 
to  do,  if  possible,  some  justice  to  the  hero- 
ism and  patriotism  of  the  martyrs  of  the 
Revolution,  (to  whom  we  owe  our  country 
and  our  independence,)  by  aiding  in  the 
noble  and  glorious  work  of  gratitude  and 
right,  in  passing  an  act  to  provide  for 
their  still  unsettled  pay  for  the  benefit  of 
their  suffering  descendants.  Beyond  this 
"power  to  do  good"  be  had  no  desire 
whatever  for  any  office,  however  high  it 
might  appear  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world;  and  no  degree  of  scorn  and 
contempt  could  exceed  that  which  he  at 
all  times  uttered  against  the  despicable 
scramble  for  place  and  pelf  with  which 
our  country  is  disgraced.  From  this  feel- 
ing it  was  that  he  has  so  long  preferred 
the  retirement  of  private  life.    Whenever 


he  would  in  any  way  refer  to  the  abuse 
of  his  enemies,  (and  he  had  not  one  on 
earth  beyond  the  worshippers  of  lucre  who 
had  lost  something  by  his  overwhelming 
misfortunes,)  he  would  draw  himself 
proudly  up  and  exclaim,  with  the  grandest 
expression  on  his  nobly  expressive  face, 
lit  up  by  his  elevated  soul,  "  Let  them  re- 
turn their  vile  abuse  for  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  I  am  making  in  their  behalf;  I 
despise  their  abuse,  for  /  know  that  lam 
an  honest  man"  And  again,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  in  the  language  of  the 
great  patriot  Emmxtt,  he  would  exclaim, 
"  When  I  am  dead  let  no  man  dare  to 
charge  me  with  dishonour;  let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph  unless  he  knows  my 
motives,  and  dares  to  vindicate  them; 
otherwise  let  them  and  me  repose  in  ob- 
scurity and  peace  until  enmity  and  pre- 
judice shall  pass  away — until  other  times 
and  other  men  shall  do  justice  to  my 
character ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  my 
epitaph  be  written."  That  epitaph,  noble 
spirit,  I  would  fain  essay  to  write,  if  I 
could  imbibe  the  inspiration  of  your  own 
glowing  and  soul-stirring  eloquence ;  for 
none,  as  you  well  know,  so  loved  you  from 
childhood,  "  with  a  love  passing  the  love 
of  woman."  "  Heu  quantum  minus  est 
cum  reliquis  versari,  quam  tui  memi- 
nisse."  And  to  me  "  not  another  calamity 
like  to  this  can  e'er  succeed  in  unknown 
fate."  But,  alas!  I  am  neither  gifted 
with  your  lofty  genius,  (which  none  have 
so  well  known,  and  to  which  you  have 
never  done  justice  by  any  laboured  ef- 
fort,) nor  if  I  were  so  gifted  would  the 
depth  of  my  grief  allow  of  its  coherent 
utterance;  for, 

"  Whilst  memory  bids  me  weep  thee 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free; 
The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply, 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee." 

I  must  be  content  to  write  down  for 
your  epitaph  that  glorious  Roman  verse 
which  you  so  much  cherished,  and  which, 
if  you  could  have  died  (as  you  so  often 
wished)  the  death  of  the  patriot  and  the 
hero,  you  would  have  made  (like  the  im- 
mortal martyr,  Egmont,  whose  memory 
you  so  greatly  venerated)  your  last,  your 
dying  words: 
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"  Justura  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civiura  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Non  vultus  in  stands  tyranni, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus 
Mente  quatit  solida." 

AMICUS. 

Since  the  foregoing  .was  written,  the 
public  journals  have  contained  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  Address  of  Gov. 
Hamilton  to  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  written  just  before  embarking 
on  the  fatal  steamer  in  which  he  was  so 
ruthlessly  slain.  From  this  noble  Ad- 
dress we  extract  the  following  most  feel- 
ing allusion  and  glorious  apostrophe  to 
the  august  spirit  of  the  great  Calhoun  : 

"  In  the  session  in  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
died,  I  was  in  Washington,  and  for  six 
weeks  preceding  his  decease  I  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  sick  bed.  In- 
stead of  seeking  the  hospitality  of  the 
metropolis,  every  evening  of  my  life  I 
sought  the  instructive  consolations  of  the 
conversation  of  my  great  friend.  Al- 
though sinking  hour  by  hour,  his  cheer- 
fulness as  little  deserted  him  as  his  ten- 
derness and  affection  to  his  friends.  His 
great  intellect,  like  the  glorious  luminary 
of  the  world,  seemed  to  shine  with  a 
milder  yet  more  perfect  radiance  as  it  was 
about  to  dip  beyond  the  horizon  forever. 
We  were  generally  alone,  and  at  an  hour 
just  before  sunset,  which  prevented  the 
intrusion  of  other  visitors,  to  whom  he 
generally  denied  himself,  his  conversation 
had  an  indescribable  interest,  and  was 
imbued  with  the  charm  of  a  tenderness 
and  charity  to  others  of  unspeakable 
beauty. 

••  These  conversations,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  South,  were  mournful  and  melan- 
choly in  the  extreme.  He  foretold  the 
point  we  have  reached.  The  portentous 
augmentation  of  the  slavery  excitement, 
the  increase  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion, the  centralisation  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  country  in  one  capital — 
an  accumulation  which  would  lead  to  the 
most  frightful  revulsion — all  of  which 
would  drive  the  South  out  of  the  Con- 
federacy, if  the  evil  was  not  speedily  ar- 
rested. 

"In  one  of  these  conversations,  laying  his 


hand  upon  my  arm,  he  said :  '  My  friend, 
you  must  return  to  the  public  service  of 
our  State,  to  carry  out  my  principles  and 
unfinished  labours.  A  great  crisis  will 
come  when  her  interests  and  your  repu- 
tation will  demand  it/ 

"But  I  must  stop.  A  sense  of  deli- 
cacy and  propriety  prevents  my  going 
any  further  with  these  disclosures.  The 
reasons  of  his  preference  of  myself  are 
locked  in  my  own  bosom.  To  recollect 
them  seems  •  to  recover  a  part  of  the  for- 
gotten value  of  existence/  In  the  hour 
of  adverse  fortune,  sweet  will  ever  be 
their  odor,  sweet  the  balm  of  their  con- 
solation! August  Spirit,  at  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty !  Look  down  from  that 
footstool,  where  you  gate  undazzled  at 
the  glories  of  your  God,  and  bless  the 
State  which  in  your  life  you  served  with 
so  much  honour !  Look  down,  too,  with 
tenderness  on  your  weak,  humble,  and 
suffering  friend,  who  believes  the  crisis 
has  come  when  he  might  obey  your  high 
commands.  He  comes  ready  to  peril  all 
of  life  and  honour  on  the  issue,  if  others 
will  it  so.  Mighty  Spirit,  all  hail,  and 
farewell!" 

Equally  beautiful  was  his  letter  in  re- 
ply to  the  requests  of  his  friends  who 
urged  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senatorship.  From  this  letter  we 
make  the  following  extract : 

"  I  belong  to  a  past  generation — to  a 
confederation  of  men  who  have  passed 
from  the  strifes  and  contentions  of  this 
fitful  and  feverish  world  to  an  immortality 
of  happiness.  When  I  think  of  those  com- 
panions of  my  then  comparative  youth, 
those  associates  in  a  glorious  struggle, 
1  my  heart  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I 
could  pour  it  out  like  water/  I  hope 
that  1,  the  humblest  of  the  throng,  may 
be  permitted  to  place  a  poor  garland  on 
their  graves.  They  rise  unbidden  to  my 
memory  in  all  the  strong  lineaments  of 
life. 

"There  stands  Calhoun,  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  his  genius  and  the  solidity 
of  his  immovable  integrity.  What  in- 
scription of  praise  does  he  need  beyond 
the  utterance  of  his  name  ? 

"There  stands  Hayne,  in  all  the  mild 
radiance  of  his  character,  with  an  ability 
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of  the  highest  possible  compass,  with  all 
his  transcendant  powers  for  government 
and  administration,  pure,  spotless,  and 
undismayed. 

"There  stands  McDuffie,  with  his  robust 
intellect  and  stern  honesty,  exerting 
powers  of  analysis  and  argqment  which 
made  him  one  of  the  first  dialecticians  of 
his  time,  and  with  a  Roman  patriotism 
which  burned  even  in  the  portal  caverns 
of  the  tomb. 

"There  stands  Turnbull,  whose  head 
was  as  gigantic  as  his  heart  was  incor- 
ruptible—who, with  his  fine  Grecian  face, 
disclosed  the  great  qualities  of  the  race 
from  which  he  sprung — burning  enthusi- 
asm, intense  genius,  and  unconquerable 
courage. 

"  There  stands  Harper,  a  bright  eman- 
ation of  that  intelligence  which  God  con- 
fers on  the  most  gifted  of  his  creatures — 
simple,  artless,  and  with  a  subjugated 
self  love  beyond  all  praise. 

"Of  the  leaders  of  'the  old  guard'  but 
two  of  us  are  left — Preston  and  the  hum- 


ble individual  who  addresses  you.  Preston, 
who,  having  been  sorely  smitten  by  the 
hand  of  infirmity,  still  survives,  thank 
God,  in  renovated  health  and  usefulness. 
It  was  said  by  a  distinguished  cotempo- 
rary  that  our  association  contained  a  great 
and  extraordinary  variety  of  talent,  a 
place  for  every  man,  and  every  man  suited 
to  his  place,  and  that  ae  country  was  ever 
better  prepared  for  revolution  than  South 
Carolina  in  the  efficiency  of  her  public 
agents.  Preston  was  emphatically  our 
orator,  and  was  the  first  orator  of  his 
time.  The  variegated  richness  of  his 
imagination,  the  purity  of  his  taste,  his 
power  of  argument,  as  if  he  had  never 
cultivated  aught  but  the  severe  faculty  of 
ratiocination,  whilst  over  all  he  fiung  the 
drapery  of  a  most  attractive  modesty,  and 
a  private  character  without  reproach. 
An  association  with  such  men,  however 
humble  my  station,  each  of  whom  was 
fitted  for  empire,  is  a  full  measure  of 
honour,  without  my  looking  further  for 
distinction." 


CROMWELL. 

"  Cromwell  was  formed  to  delude  the  minds  of  men.  His  hypocrisy,  a  thing  far  re- 
moved from  what  is  ordinarily  known  by  that  name,  was  fervent,  and  excited  sympathy, 
and  created  awe  in  the  beholders.  The  bluntness  of  his  manner,  and  the  occasional 
familiarity  of  his  deportment,  even  to  the  entire  emptying  himself  of  all  extrinsic  and 
accidental  greatness,  won  the  favour  of  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse.  There 
was  something  deep  in  his  conceptions,  that  none  of  his  assistants  could  fathom.  He 
was  moderate  in  his  temper,  and  forbearing  in  his  actions  j  never  allowing  himself  in 
violence  more  frequently,  or  to  a  greater  extent,  than  was  necessary  to  his  purposes.  Add 
to  which  the  firmness  and  courage  of  his  spirit,  and  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  whether 
to  procure  intelligence,  or  to  overawe  the  insidiousness  and  crooked  hostility  of  foreign 
courts:  and  we  shall  own  that  he  was  most  singularly  fitted  for  the  station  he  filled." 
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A   PLEA   FOR   COUNTRY   LIFE. 


"ORus! 
Oh !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh, ( 0  Rus,' 
Of  London  pleasures  sick/* — Thot.  Hood. 


I  am  a  country  lad.    Aye,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  even  in  your  ears, 

0  dainty  walker  upon  hard  bricks,  that 
these  hands  have  sometimes  had  hold  of 
the  plough-helves  and  have  tossed  the  hay 
upon  the  fragrant  meadows  in  the  hours 
of  many  a  summer  day.  They  ate  doing 
neither  now,  but  I  am  not  less  a  child  of 
the  country.  Since  the  period  of  my  ag- 
ricultural exploits,  I  have  toiled  over 
books  both  new  and  old,  fresh  and  rare ; 

1  have  wrestled  with  the  great  thoughts 
of  great  men  till  awe  and  trembling  pos- 
sessed me,  and  have  been  delighted  with 
the  fancies  and  sweet  rhymes  of  poets ; 
but  never  have  I  found  other  breezes 
making  music  in  the  summer  leaves  of 
poesy  or  rippling  the  mighty  ocean  of 
heroic  deed,  than  those  which  swept  the 
country  in  the  beautiful  summers  that 
are  gone. 

0,  the  country  !  Mother  of  great  men, 
almoner  of  great  thoughts,  why  is  she 
despised  ?  Because  men  respect  not  the 
wants  of  their  spiritual  natures  and  have 
warped  their  minds  from  the  perception, 
and  their  hearts  from  the  enjoyment,  of 
what  is  truly  beautiful  and  lovely.  And 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  nature  does  not 
appear  best  on  first  acquaintance.  She 
is  not  only  conventional,  demanding  an 
introduction,  but,  furthermore,  is  suspi- 
cious, and  does  not  unbosom  herself  to 
any  but  tried  friends.  The  qualifications 
for  her  friendship  are  numerous.  There 
must  be  feeling,  humility,  simplicity, 
seal  and  enthusiasm,  or  failure  will  be 
the  result  But  her  friendship  is  worth 
having.  It  is  more  valuable  than  rubies ; 
the  source  of  exquisite  delights,  of  pure 
pleasures,  of  holy  thoughts.  It  will  deck 
you  with  truths  that  will  cause  your  soul 
to  sparkle  forever ;  it  will  furnish  princi- 
ples and  laws  that  will  work  you  to  great- 
ness ;  it  will  throw  around  your  mind  a 
mantle  of  imagery  equal  in  texture  or 
finish  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek. 


Would  you  have  your  mind  broad,  com- 
prehensive, free  ?  Make  your  home  on 
the  hills ;  learn  the  speech  of  the  ele- 
ments, it  will  be  of  more  benefit  than  the 
languages  of  barbarous  people;  master 
the  philosophy  of  the  seasons,  it  will  be 
of  far  greater  value  than  those  vain  re- 
searches and  sophistical  reasonings  which 
do  only  cease  in  incoherent  Atheism. 
And,  unless  history  is  false,  your  mind 
will  grow  broad  and  fertile  as  the  plains 
you  tread,  free  as  the  air  that  cools  your 
brow,  and  as  bold  and  firm  in  its  thought 
and  action  as  the  mountains  that  tower 
before  you.  Would  you  have  your  heart 
aglow,  your  imagination  vivid,  your  fan- 
cy light  as  the  roe  upon  the  bills  ?  There 
is  "  the  rose  of  dawn,"  wooing  each  morn 
in  the  gardens  of  the  East,  and  each 
evening  when  the  sun  goes  to  his  setting 
there  are  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  sunset 
from  whose  magic  towers  are  unfurled  the 
golden  gonfalons  of  fairy  land.  And 
when  the  splendid  pageant  has  faded,  and 
the  stars  look  out  from  their  watch-tow- 
ers, if  you  would  know  your  own  soul, 
gaze  down  into  its  depths ;  and  the  morn 
will  find  you  a  wiser  man  than  ever  was 
he  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  old.  For 
in  your  experience  will  be  written  by 
the  finger  of  deed  that  glorious  maxim 
which  did  only  adorn  the  portals  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos,  "  Know  thyself." 

I  say,  fearlessly,  that  there  is  no  more 
striking  development  of  modern  humbug- 
gery  than  the  fashion  of  country  living, 
as  practised  by  the  denizens  of  the  city. 
Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  their 
country  houses  are  not  cooler,  that  their 
butter  and  vegetables  are  not  fresher  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed in  the  city.  This  is  granted.  But 
above  and  beyond  these  things,  how  much 
real  advantage  do  they  gain  by  their 
summer-life  in  the  country.  Now  I  speak 
what  I  do  know  when  I  say,  that  the  glo- 
rious beauties  and  enticing  charms  of 
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nature  are,  for  the  most  part,  lost  upon 
them.  They  will  not  endure  the  neces- 
sary fatigne  in  order  to  view  her  wildest 
and  most  imposing  features,  hut  rest  eon- 
tent  with  seeing  what  lies  about  their 
doors  and  windows.  They  would  not — I 
speak  of  that  class  of  fashionables  which 
comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  those 
who  go  into  the  country — make  a  three 
hours'  climb  in  summer  to  see  the  grand 
old  sun  scattering  the  supernal  splendors 
of  his  rising  over  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Mont  Blanc.  And  yet  on  a  warm  after- 
noon of  the  August  last  passed,  a  party, 
composed  principally  of  ladies,  spent 
three  hours  in  ascending  and  descending 
a  hill  to  sit  upon  a  bank  of  moss  and  look 
upon  the  town  and  valley  below.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  they  were  country  la- 
dies, not  as  robust  either  as  many  who 
come  out  of  the  city,  but  they  were  not 
afraid  to  make  an  effort.  And  they  re- 
turned home  none  the  worse  for  the  climb, 
save  in  the  depredations  of  musquitos, 
the  greedy  custom-house  officers  of  that 
lofty  region. 

There  should  be  no  false  ideas  about 
the  country,  and  yet  literature  abounds 
in  them.  Country  youths  are  drawn  as 
A  polios— country  maidens  as  Graces. 
What  is  called  the  golden  age,  when 
Apollo8  courted  the  Graces  beneath  over- 
spreading trees  and  filled  up  the  pauses 
of  courtship  with  amorous  strains  of  the 
pipe,  the  business  of  said  Apollos  and 
Graces  being  to  watch  sheep,  will  certain- 
ly never  return,  because  it  has  never  been. 
Claude  and  Sal va tor  may  paint  such 
scenes,  but  the  sun  has  never  shone  on 
them.  Why  cannot  writers  write  natu- 
rally ?  Cannot  they  go  out  into  the  coun- 
try and  see  things  as  they  are?    Some- 


body has  written  thus: 
memory.) 


(I  quote  from 


"  How  blest  the  farmer's  happy  life ! 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields. 
Free  from  the  world's  tempestuous  strife, 

Amid  the  scented  fields." 

Poetically,  the  verse  is  very  good,  prao- 
tioally,  it  is  very  poor.  Talk  to  the  farm- 
er, who  is  labouring  in  the  hayfield  under 
a  sky  of  June,  when  the  thermometer 
stands  at  100°  in  the  shade,  about  his 
"  free  life"  and  "  the  scented  fields,"  and 
if  he  laughs  in  your  face  and  thinks  your 
ideas  confused,  do  not  be  surprised  I 
His  "  free  life"  is  a  life  of  bone-aching 
toil  and  "  the  scented  fields"  are  covered 
with  hay  that  is  to  support  bis  family,  and 
that  is  the  sum  total  of  his  poetry  in 
hay-making.  It  is  far  more  true  to  life 
than  the  verse  quoted,  and,  consequently, 
according  to  Wordsworth,  better  poetry. 

I  love  the  country  and  am  jealous  of 
her  honor.  Those  who  live  upon  her 
bosom  are  often  sneered  at  and  stigmati- 
zed as  boors,  clod-hoppers,  etc.,  ad  infini- 
tum, by  many  who  have  never,  in  all  their 
lustrums,  felt  a  throb  of  nature's  great 
heart.  Let  such  sneer !  Here  and  now  I 
do  aver  that  a  nobler,  truer,  more  refined 
people,  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  fictitious 
graces  and  refinements  of  etiquette,  but 
of  natural  goodness  and  that  symmetri- 
cal cultivation  of  mind  and  heart  which 
constitutes  true  gentility,)  never  were 
ruled  over  by  a  Mayor,  or  plundered  by 
an  Alderman.  Here  and  now  I  do  aver 
that,  as  far  as  extensive  observation  gives 
one  a  claim  to  speak,  the  people  of  the 
country  are,  at  least,  the  equals  of  their 
more  pretending  brethren  of  the  city. 
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JOAN  OP  ARC. 

Twilight  came,  its  shadows  bringing, 

And  the  sun's  last  golden  ray 
To  the  distant  mountains  clinging 

Pleading  seemed  for  longer  stay ; 
Though  the  vesper  bells  were  ringing 

Forth  a  requiem  for  the  day. 

Twas  the  hour  of  meek  devotion ; 

Broken  were  the  bonds  of  care 
And  each  heart  with  new  emotion 

Joining  in  the  eve'ning  prayer, 
Formed,  like  mist  upon  the  ocean, 

One  rich  cloud  of  incense  there. 

For  one  common  prayer  ascended 

From  the  mountain  and  the  glen ; 
Maidens'  meek  petitions  blended 

With  the  voice  of  war-like  men, 
That  the  God  who  had  defended, 

Their  defence  would  prove  again. 

Died  the  vesper  echoes  holy, — 

Gathered  shadows  dim  and  dark, — 
And  Domremi's  peasants  slowly 

Ceased  with  prayer  the  hour  to  mark, 
Till  alone  lor  worship  lowly 

Knelt  the  brave  Joan  of  Arc. 

"  God,"  she  pleaded,  "  in  subjection 

Bows  our  country,  and  in  woe; 
Human  courage  or  affection 

Cannot  save  it  from  the  foe. 
Grant  thy  strong  and  sure  protection, 

And  thine  holy  aid  bestow. 

44  Thou,  who  ever  watchest  o'er  them, 

Now  our  broken  armies  shield, 
Raise  some  chief  to  go  before  them 

To  the  conflict  in  the  field, 
Who  shall  guide  them,  and  restore  them 

When  the  enemy  shall  yield." 

Fainter  grew  the  twilight's  glimmer, — 

Fainter  still,  until  it  died  ; — 
And  the  shadows  deeper,  dimmer, 

Closed  around  on  every  side ; 
But  an  angel  voice  within  her 

Thus  unto  her  soul  replied : 

"  Stay  no  longer,  idly  Seeking 

For  some  bannered  host's  advance  j 
Battles  are  not  won  with  weeping ; 

Seize  the  warrior's  spear  and  lance ; 
Given  to  thy  maiden  keeping 

Is  the  lily  wreath  of  France ! 
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"  Forward  speed !  each  proud  foe  breasting, 

And  the  sacred  banner  bear, 
With  a  soldier's  helmet  resting 

On  thy  flowing  golden  hair ; 
In  the  God  of  armies  trusting, 

And  in  His  protecting  care  1" 

So  to-day,  O  heart  despairing ! 

Viewing  sin's  more  fearful  light, 
Wait  not  for  some  spirit  daring, 

Stay  not  for  some  arm  of  might ; 
Go  thyself,  truth's  banner  bearing 

To  the  contest  for  the  right  1 


BEPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


OF   THE  BOSTON 
CIATION. 


MATRIMONIAL  ASSO- 


This  is  emphatically  an  age  of  pro- 
gress and  philanthropy,  both  practical 
and  speculative.  Hardly  an  object  of 
human  sympathy  but  has  some  wise  and 
beneficial  provision  for  its  alleviation. 
The  bonds  of  common  brotherhood  are 
daily  strengthening,  and  the  links  of  the 
golden  chain  of  benevolence  which  binds 
society  together,  are  kept  bright  Nor  is 
this  philanthropy  contracted  in  its  sphere 
of  action.  •  Its  sphere  is  not  bounded  by 
the  metes  of  any  one  country,  but  com- 
prehends in  its  ciroum  terraneous  circle  a 
world  of  suffering.  The  far  off  heathen 
feels  its  Christianizing  influence;  the 
coast  of  Africa  exhibits  the  grateful  re- 
sults of  its  labors ;  in  fine,  wherever  hu- 
man necessity  or  human  misery  calls  for 
relief,  philanthropy  responds  in  the  uni- 
versal language  of  humanity.  It  has  be- 
come cosmopolitan  in  its  ministerings, 
world-wide  in  its  influence,  and  universal 
in  its  application.  But  the  objects  of 
philanthropy  are  far  from  being  all  pro- 
vided for,  and  its  resources  far  from  be- 
ing exhausted.  In  truth  its  labors  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  more  than  com- 
menced. New  associations  are  being 
formed  daily  for  new  and  important  char- 
ities. Charity  seems  more  than  half  dis- 
posed to  clip  the  wings  of  philanthropy, 

Vol*  XXVI— 5 


and  to  invite  her  home.  She  has  been 
recently  engaging  her  attention  towards 
the  amelioration,  in  many  instances,  *of 
the  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  our  so- 
ciety. With  all  our  boasted  enlighten- 
ment many  undue  burthens  are  sustained 
by  the  weaker  vessel.  A  philanthropy 
at  once  fearless  and  investigating  seeks 
tbem  out,  and  aims  to  relieve  them. 
What  a  field  has  it  found  in  opening  new 
sources  of  employment  for  poor  girls  in 
the  oities  ?  How  many  has  it  taken  from 
the  disease-inviting  sewing-stool,  and 
placed  in  the  factory  and  printing  office  ? 
It  has  not  shrunk  from  prying  into  our 
domestic  economy,  nor  been  frightened 
by  the  legal  visage  of  our  sage  legisla- 
tors. It  has  sought  to  elevate  woman 
from  marital  nonentity,  and  to  soften  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  civil  contract,  which 
at  once  deprives  her  of  personal  liberty 
and  private  property.  Among  these  ef- 
forts of  associated  philanthropy  one  class 
of  suffering  females  seem  entirely  to  have 
.  escaped  the  searching  eye  of  the  human- 
itarian. Why  Is  it  that  there  is  no  com- 
bined effort  to  usher  neglected  females 
into  the  bonds  of  that  relation,  which  in 
some  sort  constitutes  their  real  and  only 
life  ?  The  whole  country  is  studded  with 
charitable  institutions :  the  deaf,  dumb, 
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blind,  insane,  orphan,  and  indigent,  all 
have  asylums,  and  their  wants,  as  far 
as  may,  supplied.  The  blind  have 
Bight  from  the  magic  touch, — the  dumb 
converse  with  manual  speech  ;  the  or- 
phan finds  parents  in  attentive  teachers ; 
but  who  supplies  or  undertakes  to  supply 
husbands  for,  "for  single  ladies  of  a  cer- 
tain age  f"  Is  this  not  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  philanthropy  ?  Who  can  listen 
unmoved  to  the  recital  of  struggles  with 
a  cold  and  unsympathizing  race  of  bach- 
elors ;  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  gay  and 
thoughtless  mothers ;  and  the  crushing, 
grinding  weight  of  hopeless  celibacy! 
What  bosom  does  not  bleed  at  the  thought 
of  ardent  hopes  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ments, long  and  patient  watching  and 
waiting,  with  no  record  but  the  prospect 
of  lonely  and  indefinite  maidenhood? 
What  Christian  philanthropist  can  behold 
that  irrelevancy  of  nature,  an  old  maid, — 
the  virgin  with  her  lamp  extinguished, 
mourning  in  the  dark  over  the  tomb  of 
her  lost  beauty,  and  withered  hopes, — 
and  refuse  a  helping  hand  to  lift  her  to 
her  proper  sphere  and  seat  her  on  the 
throne  of  the  domestic  circle  ? 

IIow  strange  that  there  should  not  be 
in  the  broad  limits  of  our  land  a  single 
institution  private  or  public,  whose  direct 
object  is  to  afford  relief  to  these  acknow- 
ledged objects  of  sympathy.  There  are 
some  it  is  true  whose  ulterior  object  is  to 
effect  this  relief,  nor  would  I  be  under- 
stood to  depreciate  their  laudable  efforts 
in  this  direction ;  such  are  the,  "  Boston 
Society  for  furnishing  female  teachers  for 
the  South,"  The  American  Woman's  Edu- 
eational  Association*'  (of  which  Miss 
Beechcr  is  president,) — "  The  Woman's 
RiglUs  Society  of  Utica"  and  some  others 
ail  bearing  onward  in  a  career  of  useful- 
ness, and  effecting  much  towards  the  re- 
generation of  old  maids.  But  yet  their 
efforts,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with  other 
measures  of  reform,  have  not  that  extent 
and  efficiency  of  design  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demands.  Associa- 
ted effort  needs  prompting  in  a  directer 
Ine  towards  the  accomplishment  of  its 
abject.  The  reformer  who  is  to  fill  the 
largest  space-  in  the  eye  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  will  be  he  who  cures  that  anom- 


aly in  our  society — involuntary  celibacy  I 
The  ancients  struggled  against  this  evil 
by  legislative  effort,  and  the  great  Amer- 
ican utilitarian  philosopher,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  looked  to  that  source  for  a  core 
of  the  evil  among  ourselves.  Rome  had 
her  Poppamn  law,  by  which  the  honors 
of  the  state  were  graduated  according  to 
the  number  of  a  man's  children,  and 
which  excluded  the  unmarried  man  from 
half  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  "  Cae- 
sar gave  rewards  to  those  who  had  many 
children.  All  women  under  forty-five 
years  of  age,  who  bad  neither  husband 
nor  children  were  forbid  to  wear  jewels, 
or  to  ride  in  litters ;  an  excellent  method/' 
continues  the  historian,  "  thus  to  attack 
celibacy  by  the  power  of  vanity ."  But 
a  most  unreasonable  one,  be  might  hare 
added,  thus  to  punish  in  woman  that 
which  all  experience  teaches  us,  is  more 
her  misfortune  than  her  fault.  Franklin 
understood  the  principles  of  our  nature 
better,  when  in  the  dim  light  of  a  then 
just  dawning,  but  now  soon  to  be  devel- 
oped philosophy,  he  expressed  the  wish 
that  "  the  legislature  would  order  an  elec- 
trical machine,  large  enough  to  kill  a  tur- 
key-cock, at  least,  to  be  placed  in  every  par- 
ish, at  the  cost,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  old  bachelors  of  the  same.*9  But  the 
individualism  of  this  age  will  not  permit 
us  to  rely  upon  legislative  aid  in  curing 
the  evils  of  our  society.  As  humanitari- 
ans we  are  bound  to  take  a  more  exten- 
sive view  of  the  question  than  that  of  in- 
dividual happiness  subserved  by  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  behalf  of  old  mnids. 
We  must  look  to  the  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  welfare  of  communities,  and 
take  into  the  account  the  aims,  hopes,  and 
final  destiny  of  man.  How  will  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  any  project  to  pro- 
vide husbands  for  single  ladies  of  an  un- 
certain age  affect  the  advancing  interests 
of  our  civilisation?  What  tale  will  it 
tell  upon  future  generations? 

It  was  such  a  train  of  reflection  as  the 
above  which  led  the  writer  of  this  report 
to  the  determination  to  set  on  foot  a  pro- 
ject for  the  accomplishment  of  a  long 
cherished  idea  of  effecting  something  in 
the  behoof  adverted  to.  He  claimed  no 
exalted  rank  in  the  scale  of  humanitari- 
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an*,  but  simply  position  as  an  humble 
bat  ardent  member  of  the  universal  bro- 
therhood of  Philantbropioal  Reformers. 

Accordingly  early  in  April  last,  he  set 
himself  to  working  out  the  outline  for  the 
plan  of  "  The  Marriage  Promoting  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  benefit  of  Middle-aged 
and  Elderly  Single  Ladies."  Having 
satisfied  himself  of  the  eligibility  and 
feasibility  of  the  plan,  he  collected  around 
him  a  band  of  chosen  and  tried  confiden- 
tial friends,  and  with  their  aid  completed 
the  details  of  the  plan,  and  opened  the 
way  clearly  for  its  execution.  He  has  to 
thank  Providence  that  the  germ  he  so 
anxiously  cultivated  is  now  firmly  estab- 
lished in  fruitful  vigor,  and  that  his  novel 
experiment  is  now  a  brilliant  success. 

The  Association  have  founded  an  "  Old 
Maids'  Asylum"  the  details  in  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  whioh  are  simple,  but  ef- 
fectual. We  have  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous building  in  the  heart  of  this  (Boston) 
city,  with  chambers,  and  drawing-rooms, 
elegantly,  and  fashionably  furnished. 
Our  Association  is  classified  into  Working 
and  Sinecure  Members,  the  former  class 
being  comprised  in  what  we  style  The 
Executive  Committee.  This  committee  is 
subdivided  into  the  Matrimonial  and  Bach- 
elor committees,  with  duties  assigned 
partly  separate,  and  partly  concurrent. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  entire- 
ly of  married  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  whole  conduct  of 
our  institution;  while  our  sinecure  mem- 
bers consist  exclusively  of  bachelors  and 
widowers.  The  separate  duty  of  the 
Bachelor  Committee,  is  to  hunt  up  bache- 
lors and  widowers  of  good  character  and 
standing,  candidates  for  matrimony,  and 
induce  them  to  join  our  Association. 
Upon  doing  so,  they  record  their  names, 
connections,  professions,  and  fortunes  in 
the  appropriate  register,  and  then,  upon 
performing  certain  initiatory  ceremonies, 
the  principal  of  which,  (as  in  most  socie- 
ties), is  a  pecuniary  formality,  and  prom- 
ising to  conform  to  our  regulations,  and 
faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  imposed, 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
membership.  These  privileges  and  du- 
ties are  the  following :  they  are  bound  to 
visit  the  asylum  regularly,  and  as  fre- 


quently as  their  business  will  permit: 
they  must  attend  all  parties,  and  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  Asylum,  unless 
prevented  by  reasonable  necessity  ;  they 
must  be  polite  to  the  ladies,  and  particu- 
larly attentive  to  those  recommended  to 
their  notice,  and  thrown  in  their  compa- 
ny ;  they  must  cultivate  an  internal  mar- 
riageable disposition,  and  a  lively  senti- 
mentality, and  endeavor  to  make  them- 
selves good  conductors  of  animal  magne- 
tism ; — in  fine,  we  bind  our  members 
over  in  a  sort  of  matrimonial  recogni- 
sance to  use  all  honest  endeavors  to  get 
married,  and  select  a  bride  from  some  of 
the  ladies  whose  company  they  enjoy  at 
our  Institution. 

A  word  on  the  regime  of  our  institu- 
tion, and  our  mode  of  selecting  benefici- 
aries. Among  the  almost  overwhelming 
number  of  applications,  the  Matrimo- 
nial Committee  perform  their  duty  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly,  by  selecting  only 
such  as  come  up  to  our  standard  of  edu- 
cation, position,  age,  &c.  The  Asylum  is 
intended  solely  for  the  relief  of  old  maids, 
and  hence  the  applications  of  widows 
have  been  uniformly  rejected, — long  ex- 
perience having  taught  us  that  they  are 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. And  here  let  me,  once  for  all, 
remark  as  to  the  term  old  maid,  which  to 
some  has,  in  its  homeliness  and  famili- 
arity, something  of  offence;  the  Com- 
mittee, after  mature  deliberation,  deter- 
mined not  to  discard  it,  nor  to  sacrifice  a 
term  without  a  synonyme  to  silly  preju- 
dice. But  our  chief  difficulty  was  in 
fixing  upon  the  proper  age  at  which  this 
advanced  stage  of  female  single-blessed- 
ness should  be  said  to  commence.  The 
various  views  entertained  on  this  inter- 
esting point  were  really  surprising.  One 
thought  twenty-five  the  proper  chronolog- 
ical stand-point ;  while  another  contend- 
ed that  woman's  life  had  only  properly 
commenced  at  that  age,  and  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  laws  of  European 
nations  in  latitudes  not  more  northern 
than  ours,  which  only  allow  ladies  to  be 
marriageable  at  twenty-five.  Some  fixed 
upon  thirty-five  as  the  middle  of  woman's 
three  score  and  ten  years,  and  hence  the 
turning  point  of  her  destiny ;  while  one 
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or  two  looked  to  another  limit  which  na- 
ture herself  has  marked  out,  and  draw* 
iog  thence  a  significant  conclusion,  were 
ready  to  say  with  the  poet : 

"  So  let  your  list  of  t  Ae»promotions 
Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage, 
Who've  reach'd  the  regulation  age ; 
That  is,  (as  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates)  full  Jifty-$ix." 

The  opinion  of  the  majority,  which  in 
the  end  prevailed,  seemed  to  be  that  this 
point  in  woman's  age  was  controlled  by 
external  circumstances,  and  varied  like 
the  length  of  the  second's  pendulum,  ac- 
cording to  latitude ;  and  that,  looking  to 
the  locality,  climate,  and  social  customs 
of  Boston,  celibacy  prolonged  there  be- 
yond thirty,  would  properly  entitle  the 
single  dame  to  the  name  and  character 
of  an  "  old  maid."  This  decision,  though 
concurred  in  by  a  majority,  and  sanction- 
ed by  the  written  opinion  of  several  dis- 
tinguished old  women  of  New  England, 
— [among  the  rest,  that  of  Mrs.  Ralph 
^Valdo  Emerson,  editress  of  Emerson's 
Magazine,] — whom  we  consulted,  did  not 
give  universal  satisfaction.  Indeed  it  oc- 
casioned us  the  loss  of  one  of  our  previ- 
ously most  active  female  members,  who 
having  herself  married  at  thirty-five,  was 
outraged  that  we  should  pitch  upon 
thirty  as  the  entering  point  of  an  old 
maid's  life,  and  left  our  society  because 
of  this  (as  she  chose  to  call  it)  "bald 
anachronism  in  our  proceedings."  • 

We  admit  no  applicants,  then,  under 
the  age  of  thirty.  They,  when  admitted, 
oblige  themselves  to  obey  the  regulations 
of  the  Institution.  They  are  placed  upon 
the  confessional  before  the  females  of  the 
Matrimonial  Committee,  and  must  com- 
mit in  sacred  confidence  their  ages, 
healths,  fortunes,  family  connections,  &c. 
— all  of  which  are  duly  registered.  Be- 
ing thus  inducted  into  the  Institution,  let 
us  explain  the  manner  and  philosophy  of 
their  preparation  for,  and  introduction 
into  the  married  state. 

Primarily,  then,  we  regard  celibacy  in 
a  female  after  attaining  a  certain  age, 
as  a  disease.  Woman  was  created  for 
practical  results;  she  is  neither  a  pla- 


tonio  deduetion,  nor  a  pbysicological  ab- 
straction. She  is  dual  in  her  nature,  and 
a  parasite  by  first  intention.  The  Ger- 
man language  designates  the  unmarried 
maid  by  a  term  of  the  neuter  gender; 
thus  in  its  admirable  philosophy,  voting 
woman  a  sexless  cipher  until  married* 
What  think  ye  of  a  mateless  dove  ? — or 
a  barren  fig-tree?— or  a  bell  without  a 
clapper  ?— or  the  half  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors ?  Woman  unmarried  is  not  less  an 
abnormal  curiosity  than  these.  We  re- 
gard celibacy,  then,  in  the  old  maid  as 
&  disease.  Her  disease  admits  of  but  one 
cure,  and  that  is  marriage.  But  if  she 
has  been  long  suffering  from  it,  she  is 
every  day  removed  further  and  further 
from  a  cure.  Violent  symptoms  are  de- 
veloped which,  without  removal,  render 
a  cure  next  to  impossible.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  these  symptoms  are 
spleen,  melancholy,  dislike  of  her  sex, 
affectation,  f riskiness,  fickleness,  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  and  fainting  fits  upon 
the  near  approach  of  men,  feline  procliv- 
ities, intense  piety,  gossiping,  garrlity, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Our  first  care,  then,  is  to  remove 
as  far  as  we  are  able  these  symptoms. 
We  do  this  by  removing,  if  possible,  the 
original  causes  connected  with  them. 
Thus  spleen  and  melancholy  are  readily 
traceable  to  neglect  and  despair,  and  their 
natural  remedies,  therefore,  are  society 
and  attention.  When  the  despairing  old 
maid  is  thrown  into  the  company  of  gen- 
tlemen who  are  polite  and  attentive,  hope 
revives,  her  spirits  return,  and  a  gentle 
breeze  and  buoyant  waters  seem  to  lift 
up  her  stranded  bark,  and  bear  it  onward 
in  the  broad  road-stead  towards  the  ha- 
ven of  matrimony.  Then,  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  being 
gratuitous,  and  assiduous,  she  leaves  off 
her  old  and  disagreeable  arts  to  attract 
attention  upon  finding  them  superero- 
gatory. Cats  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  Asylum.  Mirrors,  also,  after 
several  months  of  experience,  have  been 
banished,  and  our  patients  are  dressed 
by  waiting  maids  in  a  style  appropriate 
to  their  ages.  Looking  in  mirrors,  we 
found,  excited  that  vanity  in  some  which 
it  was  our  design  to  soothe ;  others  it 
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rendered  fretful  and  peevish,— and  for 
some  again  it  seemed  to  weave  mourning 
weeds  for  roses  faded,  and  beauty  depart- 
ed. Our  discipline  discourages  sentimen- 
tality, as  we  generally  find  it  unnaturally 
developed.  We  exclude  all  novels  and 
poetry,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Hudi- 
bras  excepted.  Our  diet  is  simple  and 
wholesome,  condiments  being  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  We  have  musical  in- 
struments of  all  kinds,  with  carefully 
selected  music,  such  as  "Love  Not," 
"  Twenty  Tears  Ago,"  &c.  Italian  and 
opera  airs  have  been  latterly  excluded, 
because  they  seemed  to  act  unfavourably 
on  the  nerves  of  many  patients. 

So  much  for  the  details  of  our  plan, 
and  our  discipline,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment ;  now  for  the  results  of  our  experi- 
ment. 

Upon  opening  the  Asylum,  the  com- 
mittee fixed  the  number  of  inmates  which 
our  present  means  enables  us  to  accom- 
odate *t  fifty  ;  which  number  we  always 
keep  full  by  supplying  vacancies  as  soon 
as  they  occur.  The  number  of  members 
of  our  Association,  including  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  varies  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred.  We  opened  the  Asy- 
lum on  the  1st  of  April,  1857.  Oar  two 
drawing-rooms  are  constantly  open  and 
full  of  company, — none,  however,  having 
access  to  them  but  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. We  give  parties  regularly, 
and  balls  occasionally,  adopting,  in  short, 
all  the  approved  routine  of  fashionable  city 
entertainment.  The  Sine-cure  Members, 
who,  as  I  have  remarked,  include  only 
bachelors  and  widowers,  being  obliged 
to  attend  our  entertainments,  they  are 
never  insipid  for  want  of  company  or  a 
disproportion  between  the  sexes.  If 
any  bachelor  is  peculiarly  diffident  he  is 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  some  ex- 
perienced member,  who  introduces  him, 
and  does  not  desert  him  until  association 
has  worn  off  any  uneasy  sensibility,  and 
thus,  in  a  short  time  the  most  bashful 
bachelor  will  find  himself  at  ease  in  any 
company  or  society.  The  true  parent  of 
that  sympathy  called  love,  is  association. 
Proximity  produces  love  between  man 
and  woman  as  naturally  and  certainly  as 
it  produces  assimilation  and  attraction 


between  any  other  two  magnets.  Recog- 
nizing this  secret,  the  constant  aim  of  the 
Committee  has  been  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant and  hilarious  communion  between 
the  members  and  our  patients  or  maidB. 
In  this  way  the  Association  married  off 
no  less  than  twenty-five  maids  during  the 
first  three  months  of  its  existence !  And 
since  the  1st  of  August,  there  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Asylum  no  less  than  thirty- 
one  marriages  ! 

Another  great  secret  to  which  the  As- 
sociation ascribe  much  of  their  success 
is  this:  the  membership  pledge  is,  if 
possible  to  get  married.  Hence  none 
join  but  those  who  have  long  mourned 
the  vacant  chair  by  the  fire-side,  and  who 
dare  not  look  the  coffee-pot  fairly  in  the 
face,  because  they  have  so  long  failed  to 
provide  it  a  mistress.  Hence  they  join 
with  the  determination  of  marrying. 
They  visit  our  ladies  animo  matrimonii, 
attacking  them  with  marriage  prepense, 
— that  is,  with  sedate,  deliberate  purpose 
of  committing  matrimony.  And  this  dis- 
position, one  may  readily  believe,  meets 
with  no  damper  on  the  part  of  the  old 
maids.  The  parties  being  thus  predispos- 
ed to  marriage, — all  we  have  to  do  is,  to 
bring  them  together;  association  does 
the  rest. 

Many  men  spend  their  prime  in  such 
close  application  to  business,  that  they 
allow  themselves  no  time  for  society.  At 
middle  age  the  bachelor  finds  himself  in- 
dependent in  circumstances,  but  with  no 
partner  to  share  and  no  family  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labour.  But,  alas !  he 
knows  no  more  about  getting  a  wife  than 
a  Fejee  cannibal  does  of  medical  juris- 
prudence !  He  has  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  confidence  and  ease 
in  society.  He  has  never  been  initiated 
into  all  the  delightful  mysteries  and  easy 
elegancies  which  are  the  very  life  of 
fashionable  intercourse.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  all  those  delicate  and  graceful  offi- 
ces of  gallantry  which  mark  a  polished 
gentleman,  such  as  offering  the  arm, 
holding  the  prayer-book,  turning  the 
music,  adjusting  the  shawl,  Ac.,  and  he 
is  weighed  down  by  an  oppressive  sense 
of  ignorance  on  those  points.  He  has  no 
fund  of  small-talk,  and  is  not  posted 
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on  the  current  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, lie  can  discourse  of  nothing  but 
prices,  or  markets,  or  politics,— or  if  he 
ventures  on  literature,  be  is  repulsed  by 
ignorance,  or  routed  on  Hiawatha,  which 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  through 
with.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  con- 
nect converse  with  thought,  and  perhaps 
has  fostered  no  slight  pretensions  to  wit 
among  his  gentlemen  associates.  Vain 
man  !  Instead  of,  in  conversation  with 
a  lady,  keeping  up  a  merry  random  fire 
of  rattling  musketry,  he  brings  out  his 
heavy  metal,  gets  a  forty- two  pounder  to 
bear  on  her,  and  consumes  a  long  time 
in  loading,  and  having  pointed  .it  with 
great  formality  and  precision,  pours  such 
a  broadside  into  her  as  to  silence  her  at 
once.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  woman — her  ways  are  to  him  a  sealed 
book.  He  worships  her  with  a  distant 
veneration,  which  she  invariably  fails  to 
appreciate,  mistaking  his  diffidence  for 
stupidity,  and  his  formality  for  coldness. 
He  wants  a  wife,  but  does  not  know  how 
to  get  one.  Who  shall  aid  him?  The 
Marriage  Promoting  Association !  He  is 
the  very  man  we  desire  for  membership. 
We  introduce  him  to  the  Asylum,  place 
him  in  the  hands  of  ladies  accustomed  to 
society,  sprightly,  witty,  and  abounding 
in  delicate  tact  at  putting  people  at  their 
ease.  If  he  is  discouraged,  we  cheer 
him,  if  elated  we  flatter  him ;  we  force 
him  to  attend,  and  he  soon  becomes  ac- 
quainted; his  diffidence  forsakes  him, 
and  intoxicated  by  the  novelty  and  de- 
lightful excitement  of  a  new  phase  ef 
existence,  be  is  in  two  weeks  a  married 
man !  With  the  unworn  susceptibilities 
of  youth,  and  the  discretion  and  constan- 
cy of  maturer  years,  he  is  sure  to  make 
an  attentive  husband  and  a  kind  father. 
Another  principle  which  the  Commit- 
tee have  adopted  with  great  success,  is 
that  perfect  frankness  shall  govern  all 
their  match-making.  Ilirting,  and  all 
other  practices  contra  bonos  mores,  are 
unheard  of  in  our  institution.  More- 
over, when  a  gentleman  becomes  particu- 
larly interested  in  one  of  our  patients, 
and  advises  with  the  board  as  to  courting 
her,  he  is  given  her  position,  family,  age, 
and   fortune,  copied  from  the  register. 


Candid  dealing,  (however  absurd  and  in- 
credible it  may  seem  to  some),  we  believe 
to  be  the  shortest  road  to  matrimony,  and 
we  think  we  discover  in  it  a  conservative 
principle,  affording  considerable  security 
against  unhappy  matches.  It  leaves  no 
room  for  disappointment.  The  circum- 
stances of  our  inmates  being  carefully 
concealed  except  from  him  who  has 
made  bis  selection,  we  have  in  this  a 
protection  against  fortune  hunters*  Con- 
trary to  the  established  usage  of  society, 
the  attention  of  our  beaux  is  directed  wi 
personam,  and  not  in  rem. 

We  believe  that  if  many  of  the  princi- 
ples we  have  fairly  put  in  practice  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  society,  one  half 
the  connubial  misery  of  the  world  would 
be  saved. 

Marriage  is  at  best  a  lottery. 

"Where  how  few  the  prizes,  and  the  blanks 
are  countless!" 

In  society  the  middle-aged  marry  from 
avaricious  or  speculative  motives,  while 
the  young  are  dragged  into  matrimony  as 
oxen  are  pulled  into  the  care  of  Cacus — 
in  a  retrograde  manner.  With  us,  ava- 
rice finds  no  field  to  operate  upon ;  and 
love,  in  losing  its  poetry,  gains  much  in 
more  substantial  prose. 

Fifty-one  marriages  in  six  months,  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  old  maids 
we  consider  a  brilliant  success,  and  yet 
we  do  r  'believe  that  a  single  match  has 
been  effected  that  will  be  other  than  a 
source  of  happiness  to  both  parties. 

Were  it  not  for  invading  the  sanctity 
of  private  life,  we  might  mention  several 
most  happy  and  conjugal  matches  made 
up  on  an  acquaintance  of  two  weeks,  or 
a  shorter  time.  To  one  we  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  refer  briefly  without 
giving  names.  Among  the  first  of  our 
patients,  was  one  lady  in  her  fiftieth  year. 
Miss  Katharine  T.  bad  devoted  the  prime 
of  her  life,  (as  to  what  true  woman  does 
not  ? )  to  getting  married.  She  had  failed ! 
Licet  saepe  requcesita,  (and  what  old  maid 
has  not  been  saepe  requcesita  I)  she  was 
still  unmarried,  and  was  fast  settling 
down  into  a  confirmed  and  despairing 
celibacy.  All  the  more  violent  indica- 
tions of  the  disease   were  prominently 
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developed.  She  was  highly  educated, 
and  gifted  with  genuine  talent,  atten- 
ded with  not  less  genuine  homeliness, 
heightened  by  a  few  of  the  steal thiest 
wrinkles  of  age : 

.  M  Ah !  how  had  Disappointment  poured  the 
tear, 
O'er  infant  Hope  destroyed  by  early  frost  I" 

Her  symptoms  did  not  yield  to  our 
usual  treatment,  and  our  most  skilful  ap- 
pliances failed  to  give  relief.  Weeks 
rolled  by,  and  still  no  beaux.  Her  ease 
seemed  growing  desperate. 

In  looking  over  the  arrivals  of  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  one  morning  in  June,  we 
saw  the  name  of  an  old  acquaintance— a 
wealthy  widower  from  a  Planting  State. 
An  idea  struck  us  immediately,  and  with 
irresistible  force.  We  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  hotel,  found  our  acquaintance 
and  plied  him  to  join  our  Association. 
He  complied  with  that  alacrity  which 
widowers  usually  discover.  The  Matri- 
monial Committee  at  our  instance  recom- 
mended Miss  Kitty  to  his  particular  at- 
tention, and  after  giving  her  due  notice, 
we  introduced  him.  Miss  Kitty  seemed 
determined  to  summon  all  her  energy  for 
a  last  desperate  effort.  The  whole  attack 
of  this  veteran  upon  the  widower  was 
one  succession  of  brilliant  strategic  ma- 
noeuvres. Now  she  marched  boldly  up 
and  attacked  him  in  front;  then  she 
feigned  a  retreat  so  as  to  inveigle  him  by 
stratagem,  as  it  were,  or  cut  him  off  by 
ambush ;  again  she  ventured  a  desperate 
effort  to  turn  his  flank,  and  anon  effected 
a  diversion  in  his  rear.  But  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose ;  the  widower  was  impregna- 
ble. All  her  skill,  her  tact,  and  her  in- 
vincible pertinacity  were  lost  upon  him. 
Days  rolled  by,  and  the  time  for  his  de- 
parture was  at  hand.  What  was  to  be 
done !  Woman's  ingenuity  came  to  the 
rescue.  Miss  Kitty  bad  some  relations 
living  in  a  city  a  thousand  miles  (at  least) 
from  here,  who  had  often  pressed  them  to 
pay  her  a  visit.  Here  was  an  opportuni- 
ty, for  our  friend  passed  through  that 
city  on  his  way  home.  We  lost  no  time 
in  suggesting  to  him  that  his  services 
might  be  apropos.  He  promptly  tender- 
ed them,  and  after  some  well  gotten  up 


hesitation  on  the  part  of  Miss  Kitty  they 
were  accepted.  She  hastily  packed  her 
three  band-boxes,  one  bonnet-box,  two 
trunks,  and  a  dry-goods  box,  and  she 
and  her  escort  were  soon  en  route  for 
the  sunny  South.  We  heard  nothing  of 
them  for  about  a  week,  when  a  letter 
arrived  from  my  dear  Miss  Kitty,  inform- 
ing us  that  she  was  so  delighted  with  her 
escort,  and  our  friend  so  well  pleased  with 
bis  companion,  that  they  had  mutually 
agreed  to  continue  the  relation  on  their 
journey  through  life,  and  accordingly  the 
contract  was  sealed  with  due  solemnity  at 
the  house  of  her  relative,  on  the  fifth  day 
after  her  departure. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  astonish- 
ing cures  affected  by  a  residence  in  our 
asylum  that  we  might  cite.  Many  an 
old  maid,  whom  her  family  and  friends 
have  long  given  up  as  hopelessly  incura- 
ble, has  been  turned  out  of  our  Institu- 
tion, in  a  few  weeks,  a  happy  wife.  But 
we  forbear,  and  must  bring  this  already 
too  lengthy  report  to  an  end. 

In  conclusion  we  must  be  allowed  to 
say  something  as  to  our  designs  and  pros- 
pect in  the  future.  The  feasibility  of  our 
plan  having  been  demonstrated  by  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  impediment  to  our  pro- 
gress on  the  same  scale  on  which  we  have 
thus  far  conducted  the  Institution.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  accorded  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  husbanded  our  re- 
sources and  our  old  maids.  But  can  we 
be  content  within  our  present  limited 
sphere  of  action  ?  Can  we,  as  philan- 
thropists, consent  to  stand  in  the  midst  of 
suffering,  and  have  no  ambition  to  re- 
double our  efforts  to  alleviate  it  ?  Sixty 
single  females  rescued  from  certain  and 
eternal  celibacy!  What  tender  heart 
does  not  beat  in  sympathetic  joy  with 
ours  at  this  result?  And  yet  our  joy, 
and  just  pride,  and  exultation  are  marred 
by  the  reflection  that  our  necessities  have 
compelled  us  to  reject  an  innumerable 
host  of  applications.  Will  an  enlightened 
community  allow  us  to  be  thus  cramped 
in  our  operations  ?  Will  not  the  clergy 
exert  themselves  to  forward  our  enter- 
prise ?  Will  not  the  ladies  aid  us  in  es- 
tablishing branches  of  our  Institution  all 
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over   the   New   England  States  ?    The  can  philanthropy— by  the  hopes  of  future 

ladies  who  have  done  so  much   noble  generations — by  our  boasted  enlighten- 

work  in  combatting  the  evils  of  our  So-  ment — by  the  annual  visit — by  the  per- 

ciety!  verted  nature  and  defeated  destinies  of 

We  appeal  to  humane  married  persons,  thousands  of  innocent  women — by  our 

(who  of  all  others  are  best  able  to  appro-  civilisation — by  Miss  Beecher,  and  Miss 

ciate  the  benefits  we  confer  on  the  suffer-  Murray — by  every  consideration  which  • 

ing),  to  come  forward  and  join  our  Asso-  ought  to  influence  human  conduct,  we 

ciation,  pour  funds  into  our  treasury,  and  call  upon  the  public  to  sanction  us  in  our 

take  an  active  part  in  our  labors.  enterprise !    All   which    is  respectfully 

Finally  we  appeal   to  the  people  by  submitted  by  Rev.  Isaiah  Parish,  President 

every  consideration,  selfish,  patriotic,  or  of  the  Boston  Matrimonial  Association, 
philanthropic, — by  the  well  known  Ameri-         Nov.  1st,  1857. 


CHRISTMAS   BALLADS. 

ALTERED  OR  IMITATED  FROM  THE  OLB  ENGLISH. 
I. 

THE  LORDE  CHRTSTMASSE. 


I  am  come,  the  Lorde  Chrystmasse. 
Give  me  welcome,  Lad  and  Lasse, 
For  I  come  to  heale  trespass©. 

Hurts  of  soul  to  heale ; 
Tydings  of  greate  joy  I  bring, 
And  ye  neede,  with  welcomynge, 
To  rejoice  the  manne  I  sing. 

Born  for  sinner's  weale. 


Tis  Chryste's  comynge  that  ye  see, 

He  who  dyed  upon  the  tree, 

That  your  soules,  from  sin  sette  free, 

Myght  be  his  once  more ; — 
In  this  promise  make  ye  cheere  j 
Yet  of  evyle  joys  beware ; 
Satan  spreddes  his  fatal  snare, 

Though  his  sway  be  o'er. 


Welcome  me,  the  Lorde  Chrystmasse, 
Make  ye  happy,  lad  and  lasse, 
Yet,  beware  ye,  lest  ye  passe, 

Bounds  of  precious  grace ; — 
Peaceful  be  the  pure  delyghtes, 
That  make  gladde  these  merrye  nyghtet, 
So  that  on  Chryste's  holy  heights, 

Ye  may  all  have  place. 
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n. 

IN  EXCELSIS  GLORIA. 

1. 

When  in  Beth'lem,  fair  citie, 
Chryste  was  born  to  die  for  me, 
Then  the  angels  sang  with  glee, 
In  excelsis  gloria ! 


Ah !  with  what  a  radiance  bright, 
To  the  Shepherds  shone  the  light, 
Where  he  lay,  in  lowly  plight — 
In  excelsis  gloria  1 

3. 

Heavenly  King  I  to  save  his  kind, 
As  in  Holy  Writ  we  find ; 
Bear  we  still  his  birth  in  mind j 
In  excelsis  gloria! 


Praying,  as  we  sing,  for  grace, 
To  behold,  in  Heaven,  his  face, 
Whose  dear  coming  saved  his  race- 
In  excelsis  gloria. 


III. 
MARY  MODER. 


Mary  Moder,  meek  and  mild, 
Thou  who  bor'st  the  Holy  child. 
In  a  manger,  mean  and  wild, — 
Gabriele  nuncio. 


Thou  who  lay  withouten  dread, 
While  the  Son,  with  straw  for  bed. 
From  thy  virgin  bosom  fed, 
Cum  pudoris  lilio. 


Little  dreaming  then,  that  He 
Should  be  nail'd  against  the  tree, 
Ere  he  rose  to  Majesty. 
Fulget  resarrexio. 
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4. 

Did'st  thou  think  that,  when  he  rose, 
From  the  vault  they  vainly  close, 
He  had  borne,  of  Hell,  the  woes  ? 
Motu  fertur  proprio. 


Mary  Moder,  with  thy  Son, 
Thou  the  heights  of  Heaven  hast  won, 
Troops  of  angels  bear  thee  on, 
In  celi  palacio. 


THE  SUN  AND  RIVULET. 


A  coquettish  and  lovely  stream  which 
had  its  rise  in  a  beautiful  mountain 
spring,  was  one  morning  coursing  its 
way,  as  usual,  through  scenes  with  which 
it  had  been  sometime  familiar ;  smiling 
meads,  forest-studded  vales,  and  dark- 
some dells.  The  meadows  were  still 
clothed  in  green,  but  ne'er  a  tree  in  all 
the  forest  had  even  a  withered  cover  of 
leaves  to  shield  it  from  the  approaching 
blasts  of  winter.  It  was  then  a  morn  in 
early  winter.  The  sun  shone  with  a 
warmth  and  splendor  unusual  to  the 
season,  and  the  air  possessed  the  balmi- 
ness  and  freshness  of  the  spring  time.  A 
blind  person  might  have  mistaken  it  for 
that  season,  so  much  did  it  seem  like  a 
day  borrowed  by  Winter  of  May.  As 
the  streamlet  pursued  its  graceful,  yet 
somewhat  haughty  course,  sparkling  and 
glowing  in  the  Sun's  splendid  beams,  it 
would,  ever  and  anon,  in  musical  rip- 
ples, murmur  against  that  luminary  for 
showering  its  rays  so  broadcast  upon  her; 
not  permitting  one  feature  to  go  unre- 
vealed.  In  some  part  of  its  course,  it 
met  with  a  happy  obstruction,  happy  I 
say,  because  the  whole  stream  thence 
poured  on  and  formed  one  of  the  most 
bewitching  cascades  ever  witnessed. 
Here  the  plaint  of  its  waters  took  the 
tone  of  capricious  and  angry  remon- 
strance. 

Why,  0  Sun!  am  I  pursued  in  this 


untiring  manner  ?  For  how  long  a  time 
is  it  that  I  have  been  stared  out  of  coun- 
tenance by  thy  unfaltering  and  dazzling 
gaze  ?  Canst  tell  me  when  it  will  please 
thy  Imperial  Boldness  to  withdraw  some- 
what the  fervor  of  thy  regards  ? 

Foolish  and  thankless  Rivulet  I  Art 
thou  not  aware  that  all  the  beauty,  on 
which  thou  so  much  pridest  thyself,  is 
brought  into  notice  by  my  gracious  influ- 
ence ?  In  the  silence  of  the  night,  when 
the  moon  shineth  not,  where  is  then  the 
brilliancy  which  my  rays  discover  in  thy 
waters  ?  The  Moon,  too,  owes  its  radi- 
ance to  me,  and  did  I  but  choose  to  with- 
draw my  favor  from  her,  thou  couldst  not 
be  viewed  even,  in  her  inferior  bright- 
ness. Were  I  then  blotted  out,  (as  I  sup- 
pose it  is  thy  present  most  ungrateful 
wish  that  I  might  be,)  who  would  e'er 
behold  thy  charms  ? — and  not  to  be  ob- 
served to  thy  vain  spirit  would  be  worse 
than  never  to  have  been.  Thou  poor, 
proud  creature !  because  I  did  but  regard 
thee  with  an  ardor  which  it  is  my  cus- 
tom to  observe  towards  thyself,  as  well 
as  all  things  about  thee,  thou  must  fancy 
something  particular  in  my  gaze  on  this 
especial  day.  But  pshaw! — it  is  unbe- 
coming to  feel  angry  with  one  so  far  be- 
neath me  as  your  own  tiny,  pretty  self. 
"  Go  and  learn  wisdom." 

The  Rivulet,  at  this  long  harangue,  was 
almost  beside  herself  with  indignation. 
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She  foamed  and  splashed,  yet  each  foamj 
spray  seemed  divided  into  diamonds  by 
thousands  in  the  rays  of  the  audacious 
Sun.  Occasionally,  too,  tiny  rainbows 
were  painted  in  the  falling  showers,  the 
extreme  beauty  of  which  she  was  too 
much  blinded  by  her  rage  to  appreciate, 
or  else  her  wounded  self-love  might  have 
received  some  balm.  Gradually,  however, 
the  effervescence  of  her  anger  subsided, 
and  she  again  resumed  the  usual  charac- 
teristics of  her  flow.  Ere  long  she  had 
cause  for  regret  in  her  foolish  dis- 
pute with  the  Sun,  whom,  too  late,  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  as  her  truest 
friend.  A  canopy  of  dark-hued  clouds 
began  to  overspread  the  skies.  The  keen, 
North  blast  came  on  with  a  rush,  causing 
the  trees  to  shiver  throughout  all  their 
naked  branches,  and  to  sigh  for  the  re- 
turns of  that  genial  season,  which  would 
again  give  them  their  vibrating  robe  of 
green.  Such  of  the  skyey  songsters  as 
had  not  yet  sought  the  balmy  groves  of 
the  South,  now.  winged  their  hurried 
flight  thitherward : — and  the  Rivulet,  so 
lately  careering  along  in  the  haughtiness 
and  flush  of  conscious  beauty,  assumed 
in  unison  with  the  dark  aspect  of  the 


heavens,  a  leaden  appearance.  All 
around  looked  gloomy,  disconsolate; — 
and,  horror  of  horrors!  Winter's  icy 
touch  fastened  upon  the  lovely  stream, 
and  drop  after  drop  froze  in  the  chilling 
contact  Too  soon,  but  an  extended 
sheet  of  ice  pointed  out  the  course  along 
which  this  most  coquettish  of  all  stream- 
lets had  been  wont  to  sparkle  and  ripple. 
'Tis  true,  an  undercurrent  was  enabled 
to  pursue  a  sad,  slow,  and  painful  pas- 
sage beneath  the  frozen  surface ;  but  how 
it  longed  for  the  friendly  beams  with 
which  it  had  so  lately  quarrelled,  how  it 
sighed  for  reconciliation,  how  it  resolved 
upon  amendment! 

But  this  state  of  things  endured  for 
several  long  months,  and  then  the  icy 
press  was  lifted  from  her  bosom,  and  the 
stream,  all  forgetful  of  her  recent  thral- 
dom, went  on  in  the  same  pride,  joy  and 
capriciousness,  which  she  had  so  lately 
abjured.  The  Sun,  with  his  searching 
gaze,  saw  through  her  shallowness,  and 
inscribed  in  broken  characters  upon  her 
surface,  "One  of  the  natures  which 
learns  by  no  experience !" 

Zephyr. 
Tennessee. 


dBbitor'fi   tfohfe. 


Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Virginians,"  now  be- 
fore the  American  public,  to  the  extent  of 
eight  chapters,  in  Harper's  Magazine,  has 
not  proceeded  far  enough  to  be  very  ani- 
mated or  entertaining.  In  England  we  hear 
it  is  thought  the  reverse  of  this,  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  new  the- 
atre (altogether  new  to  Englishmen)  upon 
which  the  author's  puppets  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. For  ourselves,  we  see  in  these  eight 
chapters  the  promise  of  a  most  interesting 
story,  in  which  the  long-buried  manners 
and  customs  of  our  Virginian  ancestors, 
with  all  their  aristocratic  pomp  and  courtly 
etiquette,  will  be  vividly  presented  to  us. 
We  shall  have  the  Colony  reproduced,  the 
faded  ribbons  will  be  fresh  again  as  they 
flutter  around  cheeks  once  more  lighted 


up  by  the  glow  of  youthful  beauty,  and 
the  old  brocades,  years  agone  consumed 
by  the  moth?,  will  rustle  in  our  hearing  as 
their  stately  and  lovely  wearers  move 
through  the  minuet  or  bustle  into  the  fam- 
ily pew  of  the  parish  church.  There  will 
be  colonial  snobs  and  colonial  coquettes 
introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  and  all 
the  loves,  jealousies,  hates,  strivings,  am- 
bitions, sorrows,  and  triumphs  which  every 
generation  of  our  race  has  experienced 
since  the  world  began,  will  be  acted  over 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Ancient  Dominion, 
and  under  the  sky  of  romance  which  bent 
over  that  soil  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  there  were  social 
bickerings  in  the  circles  of  Williamsburg, 
that  cruel  fair  ones  slew  confiding  hearts 
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entrusted  to  their  keeping  in  those  old 
days,  that  the  comedy  of  life  under  differ- 
ent forms  went  on  then  as  now  with  num- 
berless manifestations  of  the  weakness 
and  folly  of  poor  human  nature?  And 
does  any  one  doubt  that  the  great,  remorse- 
less Mr.  Thackeray,  rummaging  among  the 
relics  of  that  age  of  powder  and  preten- 
sion, of  vices  and  velvet,  will  fail  to  catch 
at  these  things  and  show  them  up  in  his 
dreadful  satire?  We  say,  then,  there  is 
rich  promise  of  entertainment  in  li  The 
Virginians,"  since  already  in  the  character 
of  Madam  Esmond,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Mrs.  Mountain  has  he  developed  his  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  recognizing  the  foibles  of 
other  people,  as  exhibited  under  different 
aspects  of  civilization,  and  making  us 
merry  over  them.  Mr.  Thackeray  will 
have  to  deal,  however,  as  his  story  ad- 
vances, with  some  of  the  loftiest  manifes- 
tations of  the  nobility  of  nature,  and  the 
portraiture  of  Washington,  as  delineated 
by  him,  inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  he 
will  do  this  worthily.  But,  have  a  care, 
Mr.  Titmarsh,  how  you  evoke  that  mighty 
shade  from  the  dominion  of  the  past !  It 
is  a  dangerous  affair  you  have  undertaken, 
to  involve  Washington  in  the  machinery  of 
a  work  of  Action,  and  you  must  recollect  that 
your  most  eminent  talent  can  not  be  employ- 
ed upon  Aim.  You  have  dealt  somewhat 
freely  with  reputations  heretofore,  though 
Swift  and  Marlborough  may  have  merited 
the  odium  you  poured  upon  them,  but 
while  the  great  fame  of  Addison  may  be 
impaired  by  the  recollection  of  an  amiable 
weakness,  Washington's  character  has 
come  to  us  spotless,  and  if  you  impute  to 
him  the  little  follies  that  have  belonged  to 
other  great  men,  the  majestic  apparition 
you  have  called  up  may  visit  you,  pure 
and  white  as  you  seen  him  in  Houdon's 
statue,  and  freeze  you  into  silence  with 
his  calm,  reproachful  gaze. 

So  far  what  we  must  consider  in  "  The 
Virginians"  most  curiously  is  the  historic 
fidelity  of  the  descriptions  and  the  narra- 
tive ;  and  here  we  have  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  work  will  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  "  Henry  Esmond."  A  se- 
rious anachronism  has  been  committed,  al- 
ready, in  the  employment  of  an  imaginary 
letter,  which  in  itself  is  most  ingeniously 
contrived.  »*  Colonel  Washington"  is  rep- 
resented as  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Madame 


Esmond,  just  before  going  with  Gen.  Brad- 
dock  upon  his  fatal  expedition  against  the 
French  and  Indians.  George,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  fair  widow,  is  very  jealous  of 
Col.  Washington  whom  he  suspects  of  be- 
ing in  love  with  his  mother.  JHis  suspi- 
cions have  been  heightened  by  Mrs.  Moun- 
tain, who  has  found  the  fragment  of  a  let- 
ter in  Col.  Washington's  room  which  seems 
to  refer  directly  to  designs  upon  the  lady. 
The  Colonel  has  just  left  the  parlour  pre- 
ceded by  Madam  Esmond,  when  George, 
who  has  been  giving  himself  some  very 
absurd  airs  in  their  presence,  holds  this 
conversation  with  Henry — 

M  Harry  Warrington  remarked  their 
friend's  condition.  *For  Heaven's  sake, 
George,  what  does  this  all  mean  ?'  he  ask- 
ed his  brother.  *  Why  shouldn't  he  kiss 
her  hand  V  (George  had  just  before  fetch- 
ed out  his  brother  from  the  library,  to 
watch  this  harmless  salute.)  *  I  tell  you  it 
is  nothing  but  common  kindness.' 

"  *  Nothing  but  common  kindness  V 
shrieked  out  George.  '  Look  at  that,  Hal ! 
Is  that  common  kindness?'  and  he  showed 
his  junior  the  unlucky  paper  over  which 
he  had  been  brooding  for  some  time.  It 
was  but  a  fragment,  though  the  meaning 
was  indeed  clear  without  the  preceding 
text. 

"  The  paper  commenced *  u  older 

than  myself,  but  I,  again,  am  older  than  my 
yearn  ;  and  you  know,  dear  brother,  have  ever 
been  considered  a  tober  person.  Ml  children 
are  better  for  a  father's  superintendence,  and 
her  two,  I  trust,  will  find  in  me  a  tender  friend 
and  guardian..* 

"  Friend  and  guardian !  Curse  him  !* 
shrieked  out  George,  clenching  his  fists — 
and  his  brother  read  on :  * 

"*....  The  flattering  offer  which  General 
Braddock  hath  made  me  will,  of  course,  oblige 
me  to  postpone  this  matter  until  after  the 
campaign.  When  we  have  given  the  French 
a  sufficient  drubbing,  I  shall  return  to  repose 
under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree.* 

44  *  He  means  Castlewood.  These  are  his 
vines,'  George  cries  again,  shaking  his  fist 
at  the  creepers  sunning  themselves  on  the 
wall. 

•"....  Under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree  ; 
where  I  hope  soon  to  present  my  dear  brother 
to  his  new  sister  in-law.  She  has  a  pretty 
Scripture  name,  which  is, .  .  .  .' — and  here 
the  document  ended. 

444  Which  is  Rachel,'  George  went  on, 
bitterly.  ( Rachel  is  by  no  means  weeping 
for  her  children,  and  has  every  desire  to 
be  comforted.  Now,  Harry !  Let  us  up 
stairs  at  once,  kneel  down  as  becomes  us, 
and  say,  '  Dear  papa,  welcome  to  your 
house  at  Castlewood.' " 
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The  intelligent  reader  will  remark  that 
this  letter  is  artistically  constructed  so  as 
to  adapt  itself  exactly  to  the  lady  whom 
Washington  afterwards  married—Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Custis.  The  two  children — the  lady's 
age— the  pretty  Scripture  name — all  have 
a  happy  adaptation  to  the  true  historical 
marriage,  but  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
cheat  ourselves  into  fancying  such  a  letter 
was  ever  written,  since  we  know  that  at 
the  time  of  the  foregoing  imaginary  di- 
alogue, Washington  had  not  been  brought 
within  the  charmed  sphere  of  Mrs.  Custis's 
attractions.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
"  whistling  of  the  bullets"  had  been  music 
in  his  ears  at  Braddock's  Defeat,  that  he 
came,  and  saw,  and  was  conquered  by,  the 
accomplished  woman  who  presided  with 
so  much  dignity  in  subsequent  times  over 
the  delightful  household  of  Mount  Vernon. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  same  accuracy 
of  dates  and  occurrences  is  not  demanded 
of  the  novelist  as  of  the  historian  and  the 
biographer.  But  the  interest  and  success 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  u  Virginians"  depend 
greatly  on  the  confidence  inspired  in  the 
reader  that  his  picture  is  an  accurate 
one — we  must  have  faith  in  a  novel  or  it 
will  never  satisfy  us,  and  we  trust,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Thackeray  will  be  more 
careful  in  the  historical  management  of 
the  rest  of  his  romance. 


We  have  a  lively  desire,  in  which  we 
think  it  quite  probable  many  of  our  readers 
may  share,  to  preserve  the  following  letter 
of  Governor  Wise,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Society,  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  recent  festival  at  New 
York  City,  and  we  know  of  no  better  way 
of  doing  this  than  by  giving  it  a  place  in 
our  "  Editor's  Table."  It  seems  to  draw  in 
a  few  strong  lines  the  character  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  more  faithfully  than  the 
portraiture  has  ever  been  done  in  any  of 
the  annual  New  England  orations — 

Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1S57. 
E.  D.  Morgan,  Esq..,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  invitation  of  the  4th,  in 
behalf  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  so  kind  and  hospita- 
ble in  its  tone  that  I  am  almost  constrained 
to  promise  that  I  will  meet  you  at  dinner 


at  the  Astor  House,  in  December,  as  you 
propose.  But,  Sirs  it  will  hardly  be  in  my 
power  to  fulfil  the  engagement.  Our  Legis- 
lature will  meet  next  month,  and  be  in  ses- 
sion on  the  2'2d  December,  and  I  must  be 
here  at  my  post;  Christmas,  too,  will  be 
near,  and  the  head  of  a  true  Virginian 
household  is  never  absent  about  that  holy 
time.  I  must,  then,  decline.  But  it  is  not 
for  want  of  any  respect  or  gratitude  to  the 
"Forefathers"  of  New  England.  They 
were  solid,  practical  men,  who  looked  to 
the  real  substance,  and  not  to  the  shadows 
of  things.  They  were  men  of  God,  whose 
walk  and  conversation  were  founded  on 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  They  were 
persecuted  and  long  suffering  for  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom.  They  were  brave 
and  hardy,  and  earnest  and  honest,  and 
manly  and  persevering  in  maintaining 
human  rights  by  the  observance  of  law 
and  order  and  decency  in  all  things.  If 
they  were  at  all  deluded  and  practised  any 
delusions,  it  was  always  in  their  hearts  and 
consciences  on  the  Lord's  side.  They  were 
against  the  devil  and  all  his  witches.  They 
kept  the  faith  and  laboured,  and  suffered, 
and  fought  for  it.  And  they  gloriously 
triumphed  over  their  physical  and  spiritual 
foes,  and  handed  down  a  legacy  of  liberty 
and  law  worth  preserving  lor  all  ages,  at 
all  hazards,  by  their  descendants.  And 
they  were  brothers  of  our  Forefather*  of 
Virginia,  and  in  the  last  struggles  wero 
bound  to  our  Fathers  by  more  sacred  ties 
than  brother's  blood.  They  bound  them- 
selves and  their  heirs  forever.  Time, 
events,  other  struggles,  renewed  covenants, 
more  bloodshed,  greater  interests,  higher 
responsibilities,  weightier  trusts,  brighter 
hopes,  grander  prospective  scenes,  greater 
dread  of  worse  disasters  than  could  once 
be  contemplated — all,  everything  which 
has  grown  up  or  come  after,  or  is  gone,  or 
now  is,  or  is  hereafter  to  be,  binds  us,  the 
heirs,  co-heirs  and  descendants  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  this  Republic,  to  each  other 
more  than  they  were  bound  together.  Do 
we  feel  it  so?  Are  we  brothers,  and  more 
than  brothers,  in  devotion  to  country,  our 
whole  country — its  honour,  its  rights,  its 
equality,  its  peace,  its  separate  State  inde- 
pendence, its  Union?  Let  us  but  imitate 
the  example  of  the  forefathers,  and  all  will 
be  safe  in  the  bonds  only  of  fraternal  af- 
fection, and  harmony,  and  peace.  These 
pious  celebrations  revive  these  reflections 
and  feelings,  and  I  therefore  would  honour 
them  with  the  mite  of  my  influence.  For 
your  Society  and  yourself,  Sir,  yon  have  my 
best  wishes,  and  I  am, 

Truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

'     HENRY  A.  WISE. 
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The  Editor  of  the  Metttngcr  had  thought  ed  to  that  copy  a  poem  so  very  beautiful 

never  again  to  refer  to  his  book  of  Europe-  that,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant  compli- 

an  Travels,  concerning  whose  destruction  ment  it  contains,  we  cannot  forbear  giving 

by  fire  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  one  it  to  the  public.     The  volume  seems  to  the 

single  copy,  the  readers  of  the  magazine  editor   when   surrounded   by  the   shining 

have  already  been  informed.     That  we  re-  crystals  of  Amie's  verse  like  a  fly  in  am- 

fer  to  the  work  now  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ber.     Here  is  the  poem,  that  all  may  see 

our  gifted  contributor  "  Amie"  has  inscrib-  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth— 

TO   A   RARE  VOLUME. 
BT  Aim. 

Charmed  Volume !  rare  and  only — 

Thine  shalt  be  a  two-fold  fame, 
For  the  miracle**  completeness, 

And  the  garnered  wealth  that  came 
Pure  and  lustrous  and  unsullied  from  the  baptism  of  the  flame. 

Though  the  world  is  full  of  beauty, 

Though  great  thoughts  about  us  rise, 
Thick  as  starry  hosts  that  grandly 

Throng  the  highways  of  the  skies, 
Yet  a  void  one  pure  thought  leaveth  that  in  secret  silence  dies. 

Like  the  Three  of  Sacred  Story, 

In  the  lurid  furnace  cast, 
Through  the  fiery  ordeal 

Safe  and  scathless  thou  hast  passed, 
And  thy  scattered  leaves,  like  jewels  richly  set,  are  shrined  at  last 

Through  thy  lips  we  catch  the  murmurs 

Of  the  silver-rippling  Rhone; 
Hear  Chamouni's  hymn  of  worship, 

While  in  sacred  awe  alone 
Towers  Mont  Blanc,  as  if  its  summit  were  the  gateway  to  the  Throne. 

Saintly  eyes  of  meek  Madonnas 

Flood  us  with  celestial  light; 
From  the  infant  Saviour's  tresses 

Thorns  seem  struggling  to  the  sight; 
Soul  of  rare  Apollo  flashes  through  the  prisoning  marble  white. 

O'er  the  rugged  Alpine  passes, 

How  the  sunset  glory  lies- 
Rocky  wall  and  cliff  transfigured, 

Magic  towers  and  turrets  rise, 
Lofty  crags,  like  spires  uplifted,  win  rare  lustres  from  the  skies. 

Scaling  treacherous  steep  and  chasm, 

Now  we  pause  in  chill  affright, 
Till  the  purple  mists  are  lifted 
From  the  Furca's  dizzy  height, 
And  its  lights  like  shining  fingers  beckon  upward  through  the  night 

We  can  see  the  broad  Campagna 

Blossom  out  from  one  sweet  line — 
Scent  the  daisies,  as  the  grasses 

Stir  with  tremulous  whispers  fine; 
Lulled  by  spells  of  soft  entranceinent  dream  delicious  dreams  divine. 

Now  St.  Peter's  solemn  grandeurs, 

Hush  to  wordless  awe  the  heart ; 
Now  rare  dyes  like  sudden  rainbows, 

From  the  illumined  pages  start, 
For  the  pen  hath  caught  the  mellow  magic  of  the  painter's  art. 
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We  can  feel  the  soul-full  silence, 

When  the  reverent  lip  grows  calm; 
See  each  white-winged  aspiration 
Like  a  censer's  drifting  balm ; 
Hear  each  thought  of  pure  devotion  rising  like  a  silvery  psalm. 

But  fhr  thee,*  warm  glowing  pictures 

To  the  eager  vision  brought. 
Bathed  as  with  noon's  fervid  splendors, 

Had  been  haplessly  enwrought, 
Gleaming  only  in  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the  author's  thought. 

Charmed  Volume!  rare  and  only — 

Thine  shalt  be  a  two-fold  fame, 
For  the  miracle's  completeness, 

And  the  garnered  wealth  that  came 
Pure  and  lustrous  and  unsullied  from  the  baptism  of  the  flame. 


•$0fW0  of  3fa  -Stork*. 


Christianity  in  the  Kitchen.  A  Physio- 
logical Cook-Book.  By  Mrs.  Horace  Mann. 
Boston:  Ticknor and  Fields.  1857.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  question  the  val- 
ue of  the  recipes  given  in  this  volume,  from 
■which  we  make  no  doubt  as  good  a  dinner 
may  be  prepared  as  was  ever  spread  before 
the  "solid  men  of  Boston,"  but  we  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  title 
and  to  dissent  from  the  absurdities  of  the 
Preface.  Setting  aside  the  irreverence  of 
•*  Christianity  in  the  Kitchen,"  it  is  all  non- 
sense to  assert  that  excellence  of  cuisine 
and  a  high  sense  of  religious  responsibility 
are  germane  to  each  other.  The  French 
are  the  best  cooks  and  the  worst  religion- 
ists in  the  world,  yet  we  should  hesitate  to 
base  upon  this  fact  a  theory  that  gastrono- 
my as  a  science  and  scepticism  are  in  cor- 
respondence ;  that  truffles  predispose  the 
mind  to  reject  truth  and  that  original  sin  is 
served  up  in  a  filet  aux  champignons.  It 
may  indeed  be  true  that  the  first  effort  of 
the  missionary  among  savages  is  to  per- 
suade his  hearers  to  change  their  diet  in 
relinquishing  cannibalism,  but  when  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann  tells  us  that  u  wedding  cake, 
suet  plum-puddings,  and  rich  turtle  soup 
are  masses  of  indigestible  material  which 


should  never  find  their  way  to  any  Chris- 
tian table,"  we  start  back  from  a  dietetic 
expounder  who  seasons  her  teachings  with 
so  large  a  quantity  of  cant.  All  that  Chris- 
tianity enforces  upon  us  in  respect  of  the 
dinner-table,  after  grace,  is  temperance,  and 
whoever  seeks  to  go  further  than  this,  whe- 
ther vegetarian,  or  Brahmin,  or  New  Eng- 
land house-wife,  commits  a  folly  and  min- 
gles sacred  and  vulgar  things  in  a  manner 
wholly  unwarrantable. 


The  Posts  or  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Aris  Willmott,  Incumbent  of  Bearwood. 
With  English  and  American  Additions, 
arranged  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  Editor 
of  the  "Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture.*' Illustrated  with  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-Two  Engravings,  Drawn  by 
Eminent  Artists.  New  York :  Harper  4 
Brothers.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  St. 

A  more  dainty  volume  than  this  has  ne- 
ver come  from  the  American  press.  As  a 
gift-book  for  the  holiday  season  it  seems  to  us 
to  excel  any  of  its  competitors,  though  there 
be  many  of  greater  ostentation  in  style  and 
embellishment.      But  there   is  a  graceful 


•  The  MS.  was  likewise  destroyed. 
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adaptation  of  the  content*  to  the  externals 
in  this  beautiful  publication  which  displays 
the  most  refined  taste  in  the  Editors  and 
publishers.  The  original  of  it  was  put 
forth  last  year  in  England  where  it  excited 
universal  admiration,  but  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per, while  faithfully  reproducing  the  text 
and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Willmott's  volume 
with  all  the  delicacy  of  British  art,  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  work  by  adding  liberal 
selections  from  the  American  Poets  down 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  appearance  of 
"Nothing  to  Wear,"  which  poem  appears 
in  its  concluding  pages  with  a  spirited  por- 
trait of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsey.  We  need 
not  commend  the  discrimination  with  which 
the  American  Editor,  Mr.  Evert  A.  Duyc- 
kinck,  has  chosen  the  poetical  gems  of  our 
native  literature  to  adorn  the  luxurious  vol- 
ume. We  cordially  commend  "  The  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  to  our  readers, 
and  we  congratulate  any  young  lady  who 
has  received  a  copy  of  it  as  a  New  Year's 
present 


Missionary  Travxls  and  Researches  in 
South  Africa  :  Including  a  Sketch  of  Six- 
teen Years1  Residence,  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  4rc,  $<••>  $*•  By  David  Living- 
stone, LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  New  York  : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  have  nothing  but  unqualified  praise 
to  bestow  upon  this  remarkable  work.  So 
modest  and  manly  and  clear  a  narrative 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  among 
the  recent  additions  to  the  literature  of 
travel.  Dr.  Livingstone  went  to  Africa  in 
the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  for  more  than  sixteen  years 
labored  among  the  benighted  people  of 
that  mysterious  continent,  learning  to  speak 
their  dialects,  and  thinking  in  those  dia- 
lects so  long  as  to  distrust  the  purity  of  his 
English,  joining  in  the  every-day  sports 
and  occupations  of  the  nomadic  races  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and  un- 
dergoing perils  as  incessant  and  as  various 
almost  as  those  recounted  by  the  apostle. 
He  made  a  journey  entirely  across  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  whereby  he  met  with  many  strange 
and  novel  adventures,  some  of  which  we 
might  transfer  to  our  own  pages  but  for 
want  of  room.  Dr.  Livingstone  is  an  ear- 
nest, practical  man,  who  takes  strong  com- 
mon-sense views  of  things,  as  evinced  in 
his  belief  that  commerce  and  civilization 
will    prove   the    surest    pioneers    of   the 


Christian  Religion  in  Africa.  And  so  de- 
sirous is  he  of  turning  his  African  experi- 
ences to  the  best  advantage  of  mankind, 
that  he  is  now  engaged  under  the  employ- 
ment of  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Portugese  Government  for 
opening  a  communication  with  the  interior 
of  Africa  from  some  of  the  Portugese  seu» 
tlcments  on  the  coast.  The  Harpers  have 
published  his  work  in  a  very  handsome 
form. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Jas.  Wood- 
house  "  The  Monastery"  in  two  volumes, 
being  the  regular  issue  for  the  month  of  the 
exquisite  Household  Edition  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  commenced  last  spring  by 
Messrs  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston.  We 
have  so  often  heretofore  bestowed  the  high- 
est commendation  on  this  admirable  series 
that  we  are  now  bankrupt  of  terms  in  which 
to  speak  of  each  new  novel  as  it  appears. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  promise  given  in 
"  Waverley,"  both  as  to  paper  and  typogra- 
phy, is  faithfully  kept,  while  the  same  taste- 
ful embellishments,  vignettes,  ornamental 
pieces,  &c,  are  employed  as  in  that  speci- 
men publication.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  were  in 
no  manner  affected  by  the  late  commercial 
crisis,  and  that  their  numerous  and  impor- 
tant engagements  with  the  public  will  be 
as  ever  punctually  discharged. 


We  take  great  pleasure,  at  this  favour- 
able season  for  commencing  or  renewing 
subscriptions  to  periodical  publications,  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
excellent  Reprints  of  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine and  the  Edinburgh,  Westminster,  Quar- 
terly and  North  British  Reviews,  published 
by  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
The  price  of  subscription  to  these  five 
works  in  England  is  $31,  but  Messrs.  Scott 
&  Co.  furnish  the  whole  for  the  sum  of  $10. 
Blackwood,  alone,  is  worth  that  amount, 
with  Bulwer's  new  novel  coming  out  in  it. 
The  Reviews  are  very  neatly  printed,  and 
are  issued  very  promptly  at  the  quarters, 
supplying  the  American  reader  with  a 
fund  of  entertainment  not  to  be  procured 
in  any  other  way.  Mr.  James  Woodhouse 
is  the  Agent  for  this  city,  but  persons  at  a 
distance  from  an  agency  can  obtain  the 
Reviews  and  Magazine,  or  any  of  them 
separately,  by  addressing  Leonard  Scott 
&  Co.,  No.  54  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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VERNON    GROVE; 


OH, 

HEARTS    AS    THEY    ARE. 

a.  nxrovEsm*: 

BY  A   SOUTHERN    AUTHORESS. 

The  publication  of  which  will  be  commenced  in  the  JANUARY  No.  (1858)  of  the 

SOUTHERN"  *EJTERARY   MESSENGER, 

Has  been  purchased  at  a  great  expense ;  and  we  hope,  as  we  believ.e,  will  prove  accep- 
table to  our  readers.  *  ,   . 


BOOKS  FOR  FARMERS. 

/.  W.  RANDOLPH,  121  MAIN  STREET,  RICHMOND, 
OFFERS  at  low  prices  a  large  stock  of  Books  in  all  the  various  departments  of 
Literature,  particularly  the  most  valuable  works  on  Farming,  Gardening,  Horticulture, 
Horses,  Cattle,  House  Building,  &o. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CALCAREOUS,  MANURES; 

BY  EDMUND  RUFFIN, 
a  practical  farmer  of  Virginia  from  1812 ;  President  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.    Fifth  edition,  amended  and  enlarged,  494  pages,  $1  25. 

Essays  and  Notes  by  E.  RUFFIN,  416  pages,  $1  25. 

Published  by  J.  W.  RANDOLPH,  and  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  all  who  send  the 
money. 


BOARDING    AND    DAY   SCHOOL. 

THE  second  session  of  Mi?s  PEGRAM'S  SCHOOL  will  begin  on  the  1st  of  October  next,  and 
will  end  the  30th.of  June.  1858. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be-  thorough  and  extensive,  reaching  from  the  elementary  to  the 
hi* bent  brandies  of  education.  #  '. 

The  Engluh  Department  will  be  under  the  iflrinediate  supervision  of  Miss  Pegram.  She  will 
also  resume  her  "  BelU$  Lettre*  Clate"  for  young  ladies  who  have  left  school. 

Competent  assistants  will  be  employed  in  each  department,  and  French  will  receive  special 
attention. 

Circular*,  containing  full  information  concerning  the  School,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Pico  ram,  Linden  Square,  Richmond. 

Persons  intending  io  enter  pupils,  are  requested  to  engage  them  without  delay,  so  that  arrange- 
ments may  be' made  for  their  accommodation.  Aug. 

THE  LIFTojTtHOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

The  Life  pf  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  tho  Hon.  H.  S.  RANDALL,  LL.  D.,  formerly 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  work  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  fill  three  solid  octavo  volumes.  It  will  be  the  most  interest- 
ing and  complete  Life  of  the  Immortal  Jefferson  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  pub- 
^ed. 

rders  for  the  above  "Work,  if  left  with  Wjc.  Wertenbaker,  E34.,  Librarian  at  the 
versity  of  Virginia,  or  at  the  office  of  "  The  South,"  Richmond,  Va.,  pr  sent  to 
'.  E.  Allen,  No.  34  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

WM.  E.  ALLEN, 
Agent  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  for  the  sale  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson. 

J.  £.  KEININGHAM, 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

^o.  227,  Broad  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

BOOK-BENDING  executed  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
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l^T  Newspaper  publishing  this  Prospectus  will  receive  the 
Magazine  m  exchange. 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE 

<  FOR  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Publications  in  the  Country. 
TWO  VOLUMES  AtYEAR, 

Each  containing  at  least  480  pages,  in  neat  style,  with  fine  Cover,  and  Advertising  Sheet. 
»* 

The  Two  Volumes  furnished  fob 

ONLY   THREE   DOLLARS   A   YEAR! 

FOR  THE    YEAR    1858. 
Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes.  ' 

In  issuing  the  Prospectus  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes  of  the 
SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  commenciug  with  the  January  No.,  the  Pro- 
prietors beg  to  assure  the  public  that  no  exertions  will  be  remitted  on  their  r)art  to  main* 
tain  the  high  character  of  the  work,  and  to  challenge  the  patronage  of  all  who  value 
sterling  literary  merit.  For  Twenty-Three  Years,  the  Messenger  has  endeavored  to  re- 
flect faithfully  the  Southern  mind,  while  disdaining  all  narrow  and  sectional  views,  and 
has  been  alone  among  the  monthly  periodicals  of  America,  in  defence  of  the 

Peculiar  Institutions  of  the  Southern  Country. 

To  this  office  it  will  still  be  devoted,  and  will  be  prompt  to  repel  assaults  upon  die  South, 
whether  they  come  under  the  specious  garb  of  fiction,  or  in  the  direct  form  of  anti-slavery 
pamphlets.  At  this  critical  juncture,  while  our  enemies  are  employing  literature  as  their 
most  potent  weapon  of  attack,  the  Southern  people  will  surely  not  withhold  their  encour- 
agement from  a  work  whose  aim  it  shall  be  to -strike  blows  in  their  defence. 

The  MESSENGER  will,  as  heretofore,  present  its  readers  with  REVIEWS,  HISTOR- 
ICAL and  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  NOVELS,  TALES,  TRAVELS,  ESSAYS, 
POEMS,  CRITIQUES,  and  Papers  on  the  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  other  National  SubjecU^ 

With  a  view  to  ensure  a  large  circulation  of  the  MESSENGER,  the  Proprietors  have, 
reduced  the  Price  of  Subscription,  which  is  now  only  » 

TBCB.EE   B6X.X.AXL8  PEK  AKTSVia,  XJ3T   ASVASTCS. 

* 
OR  FOUR  DOLLARS  IF  NOT  PAID  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  OF  JULY  IN  ANT  YEAR. 

.  CLUBS — Remitting  us  Fifteen  Dollars  in  one  letter,  will  be  entitled  to  Six  Copies. 

The  Editorial  and  Critical  department  of  the  MESSENGER  will  continue  under  the 
charge  of 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  ESQ. 

And  will  embrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature  and  reviews  of  all  new  American 
or  Foreign  works  of  general  interest  and  value.  The  Editor's  opinions  will  be  always 
fearlessly  and  honestly  avowed. 

The  Business  Department  is  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all-  communica- 
tions of  a  business  nature  must  be  addressed. 

MACFARLANE,  FERGUSSON  &  CO., 

November,  1857.  Law-Building,  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 

JJ&*  Booksellers,  by  ordering  copieB  of  the  Messenger  at  once,  shall  receive  it  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 

t&&*  Postmasters  throughout  the  Union,  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents  in  getting  sub- 
scribers for  us,  for  which  they  will  be  allowed  10  per  cent,  for  all  monies  remitted  to  us- 
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RICHMOND,  FEBRUARY,  1858. 


THE    NAVY   REGISTER.* 

"  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came 
with  chalk  in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to  force  their 
passage.  Even  so  do  we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its  way  quietly  into  those  minds 
that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capacity  j  for  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where  we 
differ  in  first  principles,  and  in  our  very  notions,  and  even  in  our  forms  of  demonstra- 
tion.'*— Bacon. 


Skill  in  every  vocation  is  a  blossom  of 
knowledge,  acquired  from  the  lessons  of 
the  experienced,  and  from  judicious  train- 
ing. It  may  be  asserted,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  men  are  expert  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act,  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  repetition  by  them.  A 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts,  a  rational 
classification  of  them,  so  that  their  re- 
lations may  be  readily  perceived,  facili- 
tates the  labours  of  those  who  seek  to  be- 
come informed  in  any  department  of 
learning.  The  correctness  of  these  pro- 
positions will  be  evident  to  him  who  will 
compare  the  elementary  books  of  science 
of  the  present  day  with  those  in  use  fifty 
years  ago.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  im- 
provements made  in  the  methods  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  no  one  man  of  aver- 
age intellect  can  become  skilled  in  every 
branch  of  human  learning,  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  more  than  one  art  or  profession. 
Some  intellects  of  extraordinary  capacity, 
which  are  in  a  degree  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  dazzle  us  by  the  vast  extent  and 
variety  of  their  learning;  yet,  even  among 


these  no  one  is  universally  informed. 
The  power  of  the  human  mind  is  limited 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere  of 
action.  But  human  vanity  and  self-satis- 
faction too  frequently  lead  men  to  fancy 
themselves  competent  to  engage  success- 
fully in  a  variety  of  pursuits,  which  com- 
monly terminate  in  mortifying  failures, 
almost  always  ascribed  to  bad  luck,  to 
the  faults  or  malicious  mistakes  of  others, 
and  but  rarely" to  the  true  cause,  which, 
nine  times  in  ten,  is  to  be  discovered  in 
ignorance  or  heedlessness,  or  in  both. 

Those  men  who  have  possessed  know- 
ledge and  perceptions  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree than  their  cotemporaries,  such  for 
example  as  Lord  Bacon,  Galileo  and 
others,  were  enabled  to  teach  and  show 
the  advantages  of  dividing  labours  among 
men  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
of  the  arts,  which  tend  towards  perfect- 
ing the  common  condition  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  At  one  period  in  the  world's 
history,  priests  were  the  depositories  of 
all  learning.  Theology,  State  or  King- 
craft, medicine,  law,  philosophy,  and  even 


•  u  Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  including  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  others,  for  the  year  1867.  8vo.  pp.  134. 
Washington :  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  Printer." 
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The  Navy  Register, 
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the  military  art,  were  embraced  in  one 
human  brain,  sheltered  under  a  cowl, 
which  almost  all  men  respected.  In  the 
course  of  time,  this  arrogance  of  all 
learning  was  ascertained  to  be  without 
solid  foundation ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
in  our  country  at  least,  any  priest  or 
practical  theologist  who  should  assume 
also  the  functions  of  statesman,  physician 
and  merchant,  would  be  suspected  of 
lunacy.  Yet  in  some  departments  we 
still  find,  under  particular  or  peculiar 
circumstances,  men  exercising  two  or 
more  kindred  pursuits;  but  no  instance 
now  occurs  to  the  writer  in  which  a  man 
attained  excellence  in  both ;  be  who  makes 
jack-boots  is  rarely  skilful  or  famous  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress-shoes. 

It  is  either  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
Americans  to  believe,  that  one  man  may 
be  skilful  in  a  variety  of  avocations  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  to 
witness  the  versatility  of  genius  which  is 
manifested  by  oertain  men  in  the  United 
States.  A  man  may  be  a  boot-maker  of 
moderate  skill  during  a  year  or  two  after 
adult  age ;  but  if  we  follow  him  through 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  be  forsook  boot-mak- 
ing to  become  a  saddle  and  harness 
maker ;  that  as  this  "  did  not  pay,"  he 
wrought  as  pressman  or  compositor  in  a 
printing  office ;  then,  as  manufacturer  of 
printer's  ink;  became  a  contributor  to 
the  daily  press  ;  invented  a  pill  of  tran- 
scendant  virtues ;  traded  in  horses  "  out 
West/'  and  that  he  has  now  a  cabinet 
ware-room,  and  expects  to  be  rewarded 
for  his  services  in  the  late  election  by  the 
office  of  postmaster.  He  bas  also  been 
successful  in  his  military  studies,  and  ad- 
vanced from  the  place  of  a  respectable 
private  to  be  a  Major  among  the  citizen 
soldiers,  or  militia  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  averred,  though  not  entirely 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  tbat  every 
native  male  American,  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  believes  himself  to  be 
more  or  less  a  soldier,  and  to  possess  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  military  art  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  Captain,  or  Lieu- 
tenant at  least,  though  ready  to  serve  in 
the  ranks,  should  be  fail  to  be  selected  or 
elected  to  office.    Indeed,  military  pur- 


suits, with  a  large  number  of  our  citizens, 
are  paramount  to  the  civil  vocations 
through  which  livelihoods  are  obtained: 
military  spirit  finds  a  place  in  the  bosom 
of  every  American,  and  gives  to  every 
American  an  hereditary  right  to  discuss 
military  topics. 

In  the  proceeding  remarks  the  writer 
expects  every  reader  will  find  an  apology 
for  him  in  venturing  to  express  crude 
notions  about  the  Navy,  gathered  from 
various  sources,  and  some  little  personal 
observation.  The  writer  thinks  the  Navy 
is  merely  the  aquatic  department  of  our 
military  system,  differing  in  some  of  its 
details  from  that  of  the  terrestrial  or  land 
forces.  On  land  the  privates  are  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life ;  they  are  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  vocations  to  take  up 
arms;  but  in  the  Army  afloat  (or  Navy) 
all  the  privates  are  seamen  of  more  or 
less  skill,  or  should  be.  And  the  officers, 
too,  must  be  seamen,  because  they  are 
required  to  navigate  and  manage  the  ship 
as  well  as  to  direct  the  military  exercises 
and  operations  on  board  of  her.  Every 
man  in  the  Navy  combines  in  himself 
the  vocation  of  sailor  with  that  of  soldier. 
It  follows  from  these  premises  that,  from 
the  prevalence  of  military  knowledge  and 
spirit  among  us,  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  our  merchant  marine  would  soon  be 
converted  into  very  stout  men-of-wars'-men 
in  time  of  need,  either  in  public  or  private 
armed  ships.  Our  past  history  records 
that  American  privateers  exhibited,  on 
very  many  occasions,  military  knowledge 
in  a  very  respectable  degree. 

But  this  fact  does  not  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
fountain  of  military  knowledge  for  the 
Navy,  analogous  to  that  for  the  Army. 
The  Academy  at  West  Point  is  a  source 
of  pure  military  science  for  the  entire 
republic,  to  which  we  may  safely  look 
for  what  is  correct  in  the  principles  of 
organization  and  management  of  military 
forces.  The  benefits  derived  from  that 
institution  were  manifest  during  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  were  very  generally 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  some 
who  had  been  previously  its  opponents. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
influence  of  the  instructions  imparted  to 
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the  Naval  Cadets,  at  the  Academy  at  An- 
napolis, will  not  be  equally  apparent 
hereafter  in  our  naval  operations. 

The  debates  and  enactments  during  the 
two  last  sessions  of  the  last  Congress  in- 
dicate that  the  condition  of  the  Navy — 
st  least  that  department  of  it  which  is 
composed  of  its  officers — is  unsatisfactory, 
and  needs  amendment,  in  order  to  in- 
crease its  value  to  the  nation.  Upon  this 
point  there  are  various  and  conflicting 
notions,  though  it  seems  to  be  very  gene- 
rally agreed,  there  is  some  part  of  the 
system  wrong.  The  debates  show  that 
very  few  members  of  Congress,  including 
those  who  serve  in  the  naval  committees, 
sure  accurately  informed  in  detail  on  the 
present  organization  of  the  naval  service. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  who  is  regarded  as  au- 
thority on  details,  asserted  more  than 
once  in  debate  (July  10,  1856, )  on  a  bill 
to  amend  the  "  Act  to  promote  the  effici- 
ency of  the  Navy,"  what  was  and  is  er- 
roneous. He  stated  that  a  Captain  had 
authority  at  any  time  to  supply  any  de- 
ficiency of  Midshipmen  which  might 
exist  on  board  of  his  ship  by  appointing 
Masters'  Mates,  selecting  them  from 
among  the  crew.  "  The  Daily  Globe"  of 
Washington,  for  July  11,  1856,  contains 
a  report  of  the  debate  referred  to.  Mr. 
Mallory  said : — 

u  I  will  answer  my  friend  on  the  spot  if 
he  desires  it.  If  he  had  looked  deeper  into 
the  subject,  he  would  have  seen  the  errors 
into  which — I  say  it  with  due  respect  to 
him — he  has  fallen.  It  has  long  been  the 
practice  in  the  Navy  to  appoint  Masters' 
Mates.  They  are  men  grown;  they  are 
seamen;  they  are  rated  one  grade  above  ordi- 
nary seamen  j  and  get  low  pay*  These  men 
do  the  duty  of  Midshipmen.  Midshipmen 
are  useless.  They  have  been  felt  to  be  so  ever 
since  the  last  tear.  The  number  is  decreas- 
ing rapidly.  Even  the  Midshipmen  in  the 
Naval   Academy,  until  they  graduate,  see 


four  months*  sea  service  in  a  year,  but  they 
go  in  a  practice  ship,  not  in  a  man-of-war, 
as  officers,  to  do  the  duties  which  Midship- 
men did  under  Nelson,  when  a  Midship- 
man was  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven  years 
old.  The  ship-master,  by  the  authority  of 
every  Commander  of  every  ship  in  every 
port  of  the  United  States,  employs  a  Mas- 
ter's Mate  to  do  the  duties  which  Midship- 
men did  formerly,  and  they  are  necessarily 
much  better  done.  We  do  not  want  these 
young  men  of  whom  the  honourable  Sena- 
tor speaks,  and  the  appointments  of  the 
Naval  Academy  are  regulated  accordingly." 

"Mr.  Toombs.  That  is  entirely  delusive. 
The  gentleman  is  informing  me  on  a  sub- 
ject that  was  not  up.  He  need  not  suppose 
that,  by  the  Senate  constituting  him  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Committee,  he  is  ex- 
clusively informed  on  all  the  details  of 
seamanship,  and  that  I  know  nothing  about 
them  except  what  I  get  from  him."   •    •  • 

"Mr.  Mallory.  •  •  •  •  I  thought 
I  had  explained  them.  I  will  do  so  again  ; 
first,  on  the  point  of  Master's  Mates  and 
Midshipmen :  He  does  not  appreciate  the 
fact  which  I  asserted,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Master's  Mate,  to  do  the  duty  of 
Midshipman,  depends  on  the  Master  of 
the  ship;  and  he  may  change  them  and 
alter  them  at  pleasure,  and  they  are  among 
the  seventy-five  hundred  seamen  allowed  to 
the  Navy.  The  honourable  Senator  from 
Georgia  seems  to  regard  them  as  a  grade  of 
commissioned  officers,  who  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed perhaps  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  are  in  the  line  of  commission." 

"Mr.  Toombs.     I  said  no  such  thing." 

"Mr.  Mallory.  I  did  not  say  the  Senator 
said  so;  but  I  thought  he  was  under  the 
impression,  because  he  called  them  officers; 
I  say  they  are  seamen;  and  of  the 
seventy-five  hundred  allowed  for  service, 
the  Captain  takes  one  of  these  men  and 
makes  him  a  Master's  Mate."  Again:  "I 
have  corrected  the  honourable  Senator 
from  Georgia's  statement  about  the  Mas- 
ter's Mates,  and  I  hope  he  understands  me 


•The  pay  of  Masters'  Mates  on  "leave  of  absence,"  or  "  waiting  orders,"  is  $300  a 
year,  and  employed  on  sea  or  on  shore,  $450. 

The  pay  of  seamen  is  $216;  of  ordinary  seamen  $168,  and  of  landsmen  $144  a  year. 

Masters'  Mates  are  named  after  Midshipmen  and  before  Boatswains  in  the  pay  table, 
contained  in  the  Navy  Register  for  1856. 
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thoroughly.     They  are  not  officers;   they 
axe  appointed  by  the  Captain  of  the  ship, 
and  come  out  of  the  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  seamen." 
"Mr.  Toombs.    I  know  about  that!" 

Had  it  occurred  either  to  the  Senator 
who  asked  information  on  this  point,  or 
to  him  who  so  confidently  assumed  to  im- 
part it,  to  hare  consulted  the  Navy 
Register  of  that  date,  it  would  have  been 
discovered  that  Masters'  Mates  constitu- 
ted a  grade  of  "warrant  officers,"  and 
that  their  names  were  recorded  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  Navy,  and  as  "  war- 
rants" are  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  Captain  in  the  Navy 
could  not  have  power  to  appoint  them. 
That  errors  of  the  kind  should  occur  is 
not  a  wonder ;  but  it  is  a  little  surprising 
to  obscnre  and  humble  people,  such  as 
the  writer,  that  an  experienced  Senator 
should  state  as  fact  anything  which  can 
be  controverted,  because  we  suppose  that 
legislators  are  so  habitually  accurate  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  mis- 
take, or  fall  into  inadvertence.  Yet,  they 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  whenever  they 
confide  in  mere  verbal  statements  of  tech. 
nical  points  by  interested  sophomores 
who,  from  lack  of  knowledge  themselves, 
or  from  a  hope  to  secure  a  legislation  to 
suit  their  views,  misinstruct  their  listeners. 

The  reader  may  not  know  that  in  the 
organization  of  the  British  Navy,  from 
which  ours  is  copied  with  slight  modi- 
fication, the  Sailing  Master,  or  Master,  is 
not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  He  has 
especial  charge  of  the  sails  and  rigging, 
anchors  and  cables,  and  the  stowage  of 
the  hold  and  spirit-room ;  and  he  keeps 
the  ship's  reckoning,  or  in  other  words, 
navigates  the  ship,  and  during  battle 
manoeuvres  the  sails  under  the  direction 
of  the  Captain.  The  assistants  of  officers, 
in  nautical  language,  were  termed  mates. 
The  assistants  of  the  Master  are  called 
Masters'  mates,  and  their  number  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship.  We 
had  a  Master's  mate  of  the  hold  and 
spirit-room,  of  the  berth-deck;  of  the 
gun-deck;  of  the  orlop-deck,  &c.,  &c. 
Thirty  years  ago,  in  our  Navy,  the  elder 
Midshipmen  were  assigned  the  duties  of 


Master's  mates,  and  received  the  pay 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  Midship- 
men, because  the  responsibility  and 
labour  were  greater.  Gradually  the  num- 
ber in  the  grade  of  Masters'  mate  de- 
creased, and  now  the  grade  itself  may  be 
said  to  have  become  extinct,  as  well  as 
that  of  Master,  for  this  grade  has  been 
brought  into  the  line,  although  the  duties 
properly  pertaining  to  it  are  in  military 
classification,  staff  duties. 

The  affections  of  the  heart  obscure 
from  ns  defects  in  friends,  which  in 
strangers  would  appear  salient  We  re- 
ceive, without  examination,  statements 
from  a  mere  dinner  acquaintance,  which 
we  would  scrutinize  when  offered  by  an 
unknown  man,  especially  if  they  touch 
our  interests. 

Legislators  are  men,  and  it  is  supposa- 
ble  that  men  who  possess  power  to  grant 
favours  are  liable  to  be  approached  by 
those  who  seek  to  induce  them  to  exercise 
such  power  unfairly,  as  well  as  by  those 
knowing  fops  who  think  themselves  adroit 
teachers  of  sage  statesmen.  It  may  hap- 
pen— such  an  event  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  possibility,  and  therefore  the 
suggestion  is  pertinent  to  our  purpose: — 
It  may  happen  that  some  of  those  vagrant 
sophomores  or  prattling  literary  dandies 
who  sometimes,  to  sustain  their  asser- 
tions, venture  to  stake  money,  may  form 
either  dining-room,  ball-room,  or  card- 
room  friendships  with  men  of  Congress 
during  the  sojourn  in  Washington,  and 
thus,  for  reasons  just  hinted  at,  acquire  a 
claim  to  be  respected  in  some  degree  by 
their  legislative  friends,  as  reservoirs  of 
information  very  useful  in  making  laws. 
It  may  sometimes  happen — the  writer 
cannot  assert  that  it  has  happened — that 
men  of  heedless  habits  may  assist  their 
law-making  friends  in  the  preparation  of 
reports  and  speeches,  by  hunting  up  au- 
thorities in  the  Library,  and  copying  sta- 
tistics and  doing  other  services  of  a  char- 
acter analogous  to  those  of  the  profes- 
sional "  crammer"  who,  it  is  said,  whether 
truly  or  not  the  writer  cannot  affirm,  finds 
profitable  employment  in  the  vicinity  of 
certain  British  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Mingling  with  this  class  of  ready  assis- 
tants to  Congress  may  be  found  here  and 
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there  a  Navy  officer,  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  Coast  Survey  or  other  occu- 
pation not  strictly  Naval  in  character, 
who,  prone  to  believe  themselves  adepts 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  naval 
affairs  are  ever  ready  to  instruct  the  naval 
committees  in  all  that  they  may  need  to 
know  about  the  Navy.  In  the  unwritten 
history  of  the  capitol  it  is  said,  that  wives 
of  members  have  been  indebted  for  sub- 
stantial marks  of  respect  to  the  disinter- 
ested efforts  of  naval  men,  sojourning  in 
Washington,  to  secure  certain  reforms  in 
the  Navy  through  legislative  action ;  and 
that  committee  men  themselves  might 
trace  to  the  same  source,  acquaintance 
with  choice  wines  considerately  offered  to 
their  attention  while  acquiring  informa- 
tion on  the  naval  questions  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  had  naval  officers  been  of 
accord  in  their  opinions  and  statements, 
the  Navy  would  at  this  time  have  had 
nothing  to  ask  from  Congress;  but  un- 
fortunately the  "  crammers"  had  different 
views,  which  circumstance  was  generally 
discovered  when  the  "  crammed"  de- 
livered their  speeches,  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  those  who  were  ready  to 
vote. 

Extending  the  notion  uttered  by  some 
flippant  writer  that  poetry  is  only  beef- 
steaks and  porter  in  another  form,  the 
so  called  "lobby  members"  of  the  national 
legislature  have  succeeded  in  filling  the 
minds  of  legislators  with  their  own  pro- 
found views,  through  the  medium  of 
gastronomic  appliances.  Nay,  so  suc- 
cessful has  this  mode  of  elaborating  con- 
genial ideas  in  others  been  found,  that 
certain  "lobby  members"  are  said  to 
maintain  permanent  establishments  in 
Washington,  at  no  small  cost,  to  which 
dull  members  are  allured  by  free  viands 
and  wines,  of  a  quality  suitable  to  be  con- 
verted, under  the  operation  of  their 
organisms,  into  thoughts  and  conclusions, 
best  adapted  to  an  approaching  vote,  the 
result  of  which  is  always  interesting  to 
the  lobbyites.  Some  of  those  who  have 
claims  pending  before  Congress  have  been 
compelled  to  visit  the  capital  during 
several  successive  winters,  in  consequence 
of  postponements  resulting  from  pressure 


of  business.  They  assert  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  attention  to  any 
private  claim  unless  some  of  the  legisla- 
tive gentlemen  can  be  induced  to  perceive 
they  have  a  personal  interest  in  it,  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  lobbies  and  halls  of 
the  capitol  are  crowded  with  men  who 
are  impatient  for  the  dispatch  of  the  af- 
fairs which  brought  them  from  their 
homes.  They  are  not  willing  to  wait  a 
systematic  succession — the  miller's  turn — 
because  the  lapse  of  time  is  to  them  loss 
of  money.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that 
human  frailty  suggests  attempts  to  secure 
the  influential  action  of  members,  but  in 
a  manner  so  delicate  and  gentle  that  the 
recipient  of  flattering  attention  is  scarcely 
aware,  how  or  when  he  was  so  lucky  as 
to  become  interested  ?  How  men  are  fed 
gratuitously  to  secure  their  "  good  will," 
merely  to  obtain  a  vote  in  Congress  upon 
some  small  matter,  such  as  a  pension  of 
five  dollars  a  month  for  a  soldier's  widow, 
is  described  in  gossipping  recitals  of 
claimants'  experiences  in  Washington 
during  the  winter  season. 

Officers  of  the  Navy  are  not  more  cen- 
surable than  other  members  of  the  human 
family  for  resorting  to  such  appliances  as 
have  proved  unsuccessful  in  hastening 
congressional  action.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  some  of  them  have  learned 
lessons  from  common  lobbyites  and 
practised  them  with  satisfactory  results. 
These  remarks  on  the  practices  of  lobby 
members  are  based  upon  common  rumor 
of  several  years  continuance  and  not  on 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
but  he  believes  the  rumor  is  founded  in 
truth. 

To  legislate  wisely  for  the  Navy,  it 
seems  desirable  that  members  of  the 
naval  committees  should  not  accept  with- 
out scrutiny  the  mere  colloquial  state- 
ments and  opinions  of  naval  officers, 
however  respectable  they  may  be.  It  is 
conjectured  that  many  a  vote  was  pro- 
cured in  favour  of  the  act  "  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy"  through  the 
verbal  statements  of  officers  who  have 
suffered  severely  under  the  law,  and  who 
therefore  became  clamourous  for  its  re- 
peal or  amendment.  It  may  be  asserted 
in  a  general  way,  that  officers  do  not  look 
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to  the  common  effect  of  any  proposed 
act  of  legislation,  but  limit  themselves  to 
considering  how  they  themselves  will  be 
individually  affected  by  it.  All  those 
who  fancied  that  their  own  promotion 
would  flow  from  the  act  "  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy,"  warmly  advo- 
cated the  creation  of  a  "  reserved  list," 
never  dreaming  in  any  instance  that  they 
themselves  might  be  "reserved,"  "fur- 
loughed,"  or  "  dropped,"  by  the  action  of 
a  secret,  recordless,  oath  less  and  irre- 
sponsible board.  The  effect  of  the  law 
has  been  to  divide  the  line  of  the  Navy 
into  two  classes,  the  active  and  reserved. 
But  the  effect  does  not  cease  in  this 
division,  for  it  has  created  and  possibly 
perpetuated  an  antagonism  of  a  bitter 
character  between  the  two  classes,  and 
there  is  discord  and  suspicion  and  con- 
flicting interests  where  previously  a  com- 
mon interest  and  harmony  prevailed. 
The  law  to  amend  the  "  Act  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy"  cannot  efface 
this  unhappy  condition  of  feeling.  It  is 
the  interest  of  those  on  the  active  list  to 
oppose  the  restoration  of  any  from  the 
reserved  list  to  their  former  positions,  be- 
cause every  restoration  must  retard  the 
promotion  of  some  at  present  on  the 
active  list.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  officers  restored  can  ever  hereafter 
cordially  cooperate  with  those  who  were 
not  reserved,  for  the  reason  that  they 
must  always  feel  themselves  to  be  labour- 
ing under  a  stigma,  and  that  they  are 
ever  exposed  to  have  it  cast  in  their  teeth, 
either  flatly  or  by  inuendo.  Thus  a  con- 
straint is  fastened  upon  all  those  officers 
who  are  of  a  sensitive  nature,  which  will 
surely  not  favour  their  exertions  to  acquit 
themselves  well. 

A  vague  notion  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  another  b  >ard  may  be  assem- 
bled to  retire  officers,  will  probably  found 
a  system  in  the  Navy  of  mutual  obser- 
vance and  suspicion,  and  even  of  "  note- 
taking,"  which  must  destroy  that  confi- 
dence which  men  embarked  in  the  same 
profession  should  be  willing  to  repose  in 
each  other.  Under  such  a  system,  co-op- 
eration for  the  common  glory  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Country,  or  reliable  friend- 
ships, are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ser- 


vice. Legislation  has  extinguished  the 
soul  of  the  Navy,  and  left  it  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, embarrassed  in  its  motives  by 
conflicting  interests  and  individual  self- 
ishness. 

It  may  be  pertinently  asked,  has  the 
Navy  acquired  increased  efficiency  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  creation  of  the 
reserved  list?  It  is  asserted  in  reply, 
there  is  less  experience  and  less  profes- 
sional skill  on  the  quarter  deck  and  in 
the  cabin  now  than  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  law ;  and  the  habits  of  the  newly 
promoted,  generally  speaking,  are  no  bet- 
ter, and  their  courage  is  no  greater  than 
were  those  of  officers  of  the  period  when 
general  promotion  was  proclaimed  to  be 
the  remedy  for  the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  the  service.  In  corroboration  of 
this  assertion  it  is  sufficient  to  allude  to 
the  Courts-martial  trials  which  followed 
the  return  of  the  U.  S.  brig,  Bainbridge, 
from  the  coast  of  BraiiL  Analogous 
support  may  probably  be  found  in  reports 
and  records  of  trials  filed  in  the  Navy 
Department  since  the  law  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  was  carried  into 
effect.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
excess  of  conviviality  and  jollity  is  now 
either  greater  or  less  than  it  was ;  or  that 
such  vices  only  are  in  the  way  of  Naval 
efficiency. 

Scrutiny  will  show  probably  that  the 
condition  of  the  Navy  is  indebted  more 
to  the  system,  the  policy  observed,  than 
to  the  vices  or  virtues,  the  ignorance  or 
intelligence,  ascribed  to  individuals  in 
the  Navy.  But  who  will  attempt  such 
scrutiny  ?  Is  the  subject  of  sufficient  in- 
terest to  command  the  attention,  the 
time,  the  labor,  of  the  members  of  the 
Naval  committees,  necessary  to  make 
such  a  scrutiny  as  will  surely  exhibit  to 
them  the  errors  as  well  as  the  means  of 
correcting  them  ?  The  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  not  of  a  nature  to  bring  fame 
or  profit  to  those  who  may  assume  the 
task.  Tet  until  such  investigation  shall 
be  made,  of  all  that  is  on  file  in  the  Navy 
Department  which  partakes  in  any  degree 
of  the  nature  of  complaint  or  of  offence 
against  the  law,  by  the  committees,  after 
the  papers  are  printed  for  their  use  ex- 
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clusively,  no  legislation  profitable  for  the 
Navy  need  be  expected. 

Discreetly  read,  the  Navy  Register  will 
communicate  some  few  important  facts, 
which  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil,  over  the  Naval  service.  But 
a  hasty  glance  will  convey  very  little  in- 
formation, because  the  arrangement  of 
the  volume  conceals  rather  than  fully  ex- 
poses the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Including  the  lakes,  the  Navy  afloat 
January  1st,  1857,  was  26  vessels  of  all 
classes,  bearing  536  guns.  As  usual  it 
was  distributed  in  six  squadrons,  each 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain,  who 
has  the  title  of  Commodore. 

A  squadron  is  defined  to  be  part  of  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  or  more  ships. 
The  Captain  whose  commission  is  oldest 
in  a  squadron,  commands,  and  while  he 
thus  commands,  he  is  distinguished  in 
the  British  and  American  Navies  by  the 
title  of  Commodore ;  and  in  our  Navy  a 
courtesy  and  a  custom  observed  by  the 
Navy  Department  continue  it  to  the  offi- 
cer forever,  just  as  some  men  remain 
Honorable  after  being  in  Congress.  The 
statutes  of  our  Navy  recognize  no  such 
grade  as  Commodore.  Of  later  years, 
however,  we  find  in  the  Navy  Register, 
what  indicates  to  unprofessional  readers 
that  there  is  a  grade  of  Naval  officers 
designated  Commodore.  We  read  in  it 
as  follows:  "African  Squadron — Com- 
modore Thomas  Crabbe,  Commander-in- 
Chief."  Finding  that  this  "African 
Squadron"  consists  of  two  sloops  of  war, 
and  a  brig,  bearing  an  aggregate  of  forty- 
six  guns,  only  an  armament  for  a  single 
frigate,  one  may  question  the  taste  or  fit- 
ness of  applying  so  much  paper  "  pomp 
and  circumstance"  to  a  position  compar- 
atively small  and  unimportant.  To  des- 
ignate a  Captain  in  the  Navy  both  "Com- 
modore" and  "  Commander-in-Chief," 
seems  calculated  to  inflate  the  vanity  of 
the  individual  rather  than  to  add  to  his 
official  quality  and  power,  which  are  gen- 
erally estimated  by  the  number  of  ships 
and  guns  under  his  command.  The 
words  Captain  Thomas  Crabbe,  Commo- 
dore, would  make  a  true  statement,  con- 
veying to  all  interested,  the  information 


that  this  gentleman  commands  the  squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Consti- 
tution tells  us  that  the  "  Commander-in- 
Chief"  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  To  ap- 
ply the  same  title  to  a  Captain  who  com- 
mands only  a  small  detachment  of  our 
fleet  is  inconsistent  with  propriety.  A 
recent  law  requires  that  Captains  in  com- 
mand of  squadrons  shall  be  denominated 
••  Flag  Officers."  In  conformity  to  it  we 
may  read  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Navy 
Register, — African  Squadron ;  Captain 
Thomas  Crabbe,  Flag  Officer,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; or,  Flag  Officer,  Thomas 
Crabbe,  Commander-in-Chief.  It  might 
not  be  in  conflict  with  good  taste  or  good 
sense  to  state  it,  simply,  Thomas  Crabbe, 
Flag  Officer.  Possibly  this  recent  law 
may  be  effectual  in  removing  from  the 
record  six  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  by  substitu- 
ting six  Flag  Officers. 

Let  us  now  seek  in  the  Navy  Register 
of  January  1st,  1857,  for  such  statistics 
as  may  form  data  upon  which  statesmen 
may  base  opinions. 

A  question  has  been  discussed,  whether 
ships  of  war,  including  their  armament 
and  appurtenances,  or  the  officers  and 
privates  employed  on  board  of  them,  con- 
stitute the  Navy  ?  If  public  ships  and 
Navy  yards  are  the  Navy,  then  we  may 
declare  that  fortresses  and  barracks  con- 
stitute the  Army  ?  The  discussion  of  the 
question  is  waived  here.  Ships,  Navy 
yards,  &c.,  will  be  first  considered,  and 
then  the  men  employed  in  them. 

We  have  ten  ships-of-the-line.  Of  these 
four  are  still,  "on  the  stocks,"  three  are 
"  in  ordinary,"  and  three  are  in  use  at 
"  receiving  ships,"  in  which  recruits  are 
entertainod  until  required  for  service  at 
sea.  The  armament  of  these  ten  ships  is 
an  aggregate  of  872  guns.  They  are  all 
at  home. 

Of  our  thirteen  frigates,  three  are  at 
sea,  and  ten  are  "in  ordinary."  The 
aggregate  of  their  armament  is  656  guns, 
of  which  156  are  abroad. 

Of  nineteen  sloops-of-war,  six  are  "  in 
ordinary,"  that  is,  "  laid  up,"  twelve  are 
abroad,  and  one  preparing  for  sea.    The 
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aggregate  of  their  armament  is  378  gum, 
of  which  246  are  afloat. 

Of  our  three  brigs,  one  is  at  sea,  and 
two  are  laid  up.  The  aggregate  of  their 
armament  is  16  guns,,  of  whioh  12  are  at 
home. 

We  have  one  schooner,  of  three  guns, 
laid  up  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  California. 

We  have  fire  store-ships,  carrying  16 
guns  in  all.  Three  of  these  vessels  are 
at  sea,  and  two  are  permanently  moored, 
one  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  and  the  other  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Besides  these  fifty  sailing  ships,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  are  unavaila- 
ble for  service  at  sea,  from  age  and  de- 
orepitude,  we  have  screw  steamers  of 
three  classes,  and  side-wheel  steamers,  of 
three  classes. 

There  are  seven  screw  steamers  of  the 
first  class.  Two  of  these  bearing  80 
guns,  are  at  sea.  The  others  are  prepar- 
ing for  sea. 

There  is  one  screw  steamer  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  armed  with  13  guns,  and  now 
at  sea.  And  there  are  two  of  the  second 
class,  one  of  which,  bearing  9  guns,  is  at 
sea. 

There  are  ten  screw  steamers  in  all. 
Four  of  them  carrying  an  aggregate  of 
102  guns,  are  employed. 

There  are  three  side-wheel  steamers  of 
the  first  class.  One,  of  15  guns,  is  em- 
ployed. 


One  side-wheel  steamer  of  the  second 
class,  not  employed. 

Five  side-wheel  steamers  of  the  third 
class.  One  bearing  one  gun,  is  cruising, 
and  another  is  employed  as  a  "  receiving 
ship"  for  recruits. 

To  these  may  be  added  three  steam 
tugs,  without  arms.  Including  these, 
the  whole  steam  Navy  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  twenty-two  steamers, 
of  which  only  six  are  at  sea. 

The  Navy  afloat,  and  employed  cruis- 
ing, consists  of  sixteen  sail  ships,  bear- 
ing 406  guns;  six  steamers,  carrying 
118  guns,  and  three  store-ships,  carrying 
12  guns ;  in  all,  twenty-six  vessels,  and 
536  guns. 

The  entire  Naval  force  enumerated  in 
the  Navy  Register,  consists  of  50  sail, 
and  22  steam  vessels ;  in  all  72,  carrying 
2247  guns,  less  than  one  fourth  of  which 
is  actually  afloat. 

The  daily  "National  Intelligencer," 
for  May  27, 1857,  contains  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  French  and  American 
Navies,  as  follows : 

"  The  French  Navt. 

"The  Navy  Department  has  received 
some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  the 
total  disposable  marine  of  the  French 
service,  which  we  compare  with  our  own 
Navy,  for  the  convenience  of  our  rea- 
ders:— 


(table— next  page.) 
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Ships-of-the-line  of  every  kind 

Frigates 

Corvettes,  (sloops) 

Corvettes,  (de  charge,)  or  transports 

Brigs 

Schooners , 

Cutters , 

Store-ships,  (gabares,) 

STSAMSBS. 

Ships,  &c 

Frigates,  (16  guns  each,) 

"        (new  construction,  50  guns,).. . . , 
First-class  steamers,  (screw,  40-50  guns,). 

Ail  others 

Sloops,  (25  guns,)   , 

Dispatch-boat?,  (avisos,) 

Floating  batteries 

Canonnieres 

Transports 

Total 


31 
61 
46 
14 
67 
38 
33 
28 

27 
21 

4 


33 

76 

4 

19 

25 


2,866 

3,028 

1,038 

448 

1,006 

228 

132 

444 

2,680 
336 
200 


925 

456 

64 

76 

150 


10 
13 
19 


7 
12 


872 
656 
378 

16 
3 

16 


210 
92 


527 


14,077 


70 


2,243 


"We  also  append  the  number  of  offi- 
cers of  each  grade  in  the  French  Nary 
in  1857,  which  we  also  compare  with  the 
American  Navy,  as  given  in  the  Navy 
Register  for  the  same  year : — 

French.  American. 

Admirals 2 

Vice-Admirals 13 

Rear-Admirals 22 

Captains 113  64 

Commanders 235  96 

Lieutenants 679  31 1 

Masters 24 

Passed  Midshipmen ......  24 

Midshipmen  (Enseignes 

de  vaisseau) 550  30 

Candidates    of  the   1st 

class 109 

Candidates  of  the  2nd 

class 165 

Total 1,888  549  * 

"The  above  tables  clearly  show  the 
vast  inferiority  of  '  the  right  arm'  of  our 
power  to  that  of  other  nations  with  whom 
we  may  have  to  straggle  for  supremacy 
in  the  future." 


It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  carry 
this  comparison  somewhat  further. 

According  to  the  above  tables,  the 
French  have  527  ships,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans 70;  that  is  7-52  times  as  many 
ships ;  and  they  have  6-27  times  as  many 
guns,  but  only  3-43  times  as  many  offi- 
cers. 

The  French  have  for  each  ship  an  ave- 
rage of  3-58  officers,  and  the  Americans 
an  average  of  7-83  officers,  which  is  more 
than  double. 

In  the  American  Navy  there  is,  on  an 
average,  one  officer  for  every  4-0ti  guns ; 
and  in  the  French  Navy,  one  officer  for 
every  7-45  guns. 

But,  as  already  stated,  we  have  less 
than  one  fourth  of  our  force  actually  em- 
ployed. We  have  536  guns  afloat,  and 
the  table  says  we  have  549  officers,  which 
is  more  than  one  officer  for  every  gun, 
and  an  average  of  21-96  officers  for  every 
ship  afloat. 

Looking  at  the  statement  of  ships  and 
officers  employed  in  the  six  squadrons, 
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(including,  of  course,  six  Commanders- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Navy,)  we  find 
there  are  26  vessels  and  212  officers  of  the 
grades  named  in  the  above  tables,  or  an 
average  of  8-15  officers  of  the  line  for 
each  ship  in  commission  for  service  at 
sea.  Only  officers  of  the  line  are  named 
in  the  above  tables. 

The  inference  from  these  statements  is, 
that  if  the  French  have  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  officers,  the  Americans  have  either 
too  many  officers,  or  too  few  Bhips  and 
guns  employed. 

An  analysis  of  the  Navy  Register 
should  state  that  on  the  active  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  line,  there  are  64  Captains ; 
jof  these  12  are  employed  at  sea,  and  15 
at  home,  in  all  27. 

There  are  96  Commanders :  of  these 
18  are  employed  at  sea,  and  27  at  home, 
in  all  45. 

There  are  311  Lieutenants ;  of  these 
121  are  employed  at  sea,  and  74  at  home, 
in  all  195.  Of  the  Lieutenants,  39  are 
engaged  on  the  coast  survey,  and  15  at 
the  National  Observatory. 

There  are  24  Masters;  14  are  em- 
ployed at  sea,  and  5  on  the  coast  sur- 
vey; 

There  are  24  Passed-  Midshipmen  ;  16 
at  sea,  1  on  shore,  and  2  on  the  coast 
survey. 

There  are  30  Midshipmen  at  sea,  and 
145  Acting  Midshipmen,  (who  should  be 
styled  Naval  Cadets,)  at  the  Naval 
Academy. 

There  are  8  Navy  Yards;  2  Naval 
Stations ;  5  Rendezvous  for  recruiting ; 
and  5  receiving  ships. 

The  Naval  Academy  employs  1  Cap- 
tain, 1  Commander,  6  Lieutenants,  and  1 
Passed-Midshipman. 

The  Ordnance  employs  2  Captains,  7 
Commanders,  and  9  Lieutenants. 

The  coast  survey,  3  Commanders,  39 
Lieutenants,  5  Masters,  and  2  Passed- 
Midshipmen.  This  shows  an  aggregate 
of  76  officers  of  the  line  employed  in  du- 
ties which,  in  military  parlance,  are  pro- 
perly termed  "  staff  duties."  • 

There  are  38  Boatswains;  18  are  at 
sea,  and  11  on  shore  duty,  in  all  29  em- 
ployed. 


There  are  40  Gunners ;  18  at  sea,  and 
13  on  shore,  in  all,  31  employed. 

The  Marine  Corps. — All  the  officers 
are  employed.  Of  13  Captains,  6  are  at 
sea;  of  19  First  Lieutenants,  4  are  at 
sea;  and  of  20  Second  Lieutenants.  11 
are  at  sea.  Those  not  at  sea,  are  em- 
ployed on  shore. 

The  staff  officers  of  the  Navy  are  thus 
recorded : 

There  are  69  Surgeons ;  20  at  sea,  and 
24  on  shore  duty,  in  all  44. 

There  are  80  assistant  Surgeons  ;  30  at 
sea,  15  on  shore,  6  on  the  coast  survey, 
and  1  on  special  service ;  in  all  52. 

There  aTe  64  Pursers;  23  at  sea,  16 
on  shore,  1  on  special  service,  in  all  40. 

There  are  24  Chaplains ;  6  at  sea,  and 

7  on  shore,  in  all  13. 

There  are  17  Chief  Engineers,  3  at 
sea. 
There  are  24  first  assistant  Engineers; 

8  at  sea. 

There  are  20  second  assistant  Engi- 
neers ;  8  at  sea. 

There  are  35  third  assistant  Engineers ; 
11  at  sea. 

There  are  48  Carpenters;  20  at  sea, 
13  on  shore,  in  all  33. 

There  are  39  Sail-makers ;  19  at  sea, 
7  on  shore,  in  all  26. 

The  law  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy,  did  not  extend  into  the  staff. 
Therefore  its  lists  still  retain  many,  who, 
from  advanced  age  and  decrepitude,  are 
incapable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
vocations. 

The  military  branch  of  the  Navy  in- 
cludes all  those  who  are  governed  by  mil- 
itary laws,  and  who  are  amenable  to  mil- 
itary tribunals.  The  division  is  into  line 
and  staff;  but  the  compilers  of  the  Navy 
Register  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar 
with  military  technicalities,  perhaps,  to 
recognize  either  these  terms  or  divisions, 
or,  they  may  disdain  such  refinements. 
Besides  the  military  officers  of  the  line 
and  staff,  there  are  several  grades  of 
civil  officers  engaged  in  the  Naval  service. 
They  are  termed  civil  because  they  are 
governed  by  civil  laws  exclusively,  and 
are  amenable  to  civil,  and  not  to  military 
tribunals.  The  civil  officers  of  the  Navy, 
embraced  under  the  definition  first  given, 
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are  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the 
chiefs  of  the  bureaus  and  clerks  employed 
in  the  Navy  Department ;  Navy  agents, 
Naval  store  keepers,  Naval  constructors ; 
secretaries  and  clerks  at  Navy  Yards, 
agents  for  the  purchase  of  hemp,  of  coals, 
Ac. ;  agentsfor  the  preservation  of  live- 
oak,  and  other  timber.  It  is  believed  that 
although  these  officers  are  necessary  to 
the  Naval  establishment  of  the  country, 
they  are  not  subject  to  be  arraigned  be- 
fore any  military  tribunal  for  neglect  of 
official  duty ;  they  have  no  military  char- 
acter or  attribute,  and  are,  therefore, 
properly  denominated  civil  officers  of  the 
Navy. 

As  already  stated,  we  have  employed 
25  vessels,  and  536  guns.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  states,  in  his  report,  that  the 
"expenditure  for  the  support  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  corps,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1856,  was  $8,427,356  97." 
This  is  an  average  of  $15,741  33  for 
every  gun  afloat. 

These  data  merely  imply  that  the  Naval 
system  is  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  wise 
policy  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  larger 
force  for  less  money.  The  excess  of  cost 
is  not  attributable  to  the  officers  of  the 
Navy,  but  to  the  system  of  purchasing 
materials  and  supplies  of  different  kinds. 
Wise  men,  such  as  perceive  in  anticipa- 
tion the  condition  of  the  future,  believe 
that  we  require  now  a  larger  Naval 
force,  a  more  competent  Naval  power, 
and  a  better  system  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  Naval  affairs.  We  do  not 
need  to  maintain  a  Navy  as  large  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  or  that  of  France ;  but 
we  do  require  an  active  force  afloat  of 


more  than  twenty-five  sail.  If  we  should 
keep  in  commission  regularly  sixty  ships, 
fifteen  hundred  guns,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand men,  the  force  would  be  less  than 
one  half  of  that  of  England  afloat  at  this 
time.  Nothing  promises  more  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  Navy  than  increase  of 
its  ships,  guns,  and  privates,  provided  no 
addition  be  made  to  the  numbers  now  in 
the  several  grades  of  the  line.  The  offi- 
cers now  on  the  active  list  need  profes- 
sional employment  to  make  them  in  fact, 
what  they  are  in  name.  The  active  list 
embraces  the  names  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Captains  and  Commanders, 
whose  particular  and  especial  vocation  is 
to  command  our  public  ships  at  sea ;  and 
to  fill  up  the  professional  time  of  these 
men,  we  keep  in  commission  twenty-five 
vessels  for  all  of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  Captains  and  Commanders  to 
command,  each  in  his  turn  for  a  period 
of  two  or  of  three  years.  Arithmeti- 
cians may  determine  how  manj  times 
each  one  will  command  during  three 
years  in  the  course  of  twenty,  provided 
each  one  is  permitted  to  take  command 
when  his  turn  comes ;  and  they  may  fur- 
ther reckon  how  many  Captains  are  re- 
quired to  command  sixty  ships  constant- 
ly at  sea,  allowing  an  addition  of  one 
third  for  necessary  repose  and  to  take  the 
places  of  those  who  may  be  temporarily 
disabled.  On  such  a  basis  one  hundred 
Captains  and  Commanders  would  be 
enough  for  sixty  ships  ;  now  we  have  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  for  twenty-five 
ships.  The  attention  of  the  Naval  Com- 
mittees is  invited  to  this  fact,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  energy  and  activity  of 
the  Naval  service. 
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AREYTOS;  OR,  SONGS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

B7  ADRIAN  BBAUFAIN. 

No.  I. 

"My  Music,  'Tib  Tun  fob  Moving." 
I. 

My  muse,  'tis  time  for  moving: 

What's  here  should  make  us  stay? 
Thought  should  be  free  for  roving, 

When  Fancy  would  go  play. 
.  Here  Mind  but  works  in  shackles, 

With  never  a  cheer  of  mirth; 
Wit,  like  the  fire  that  crackles 

Upon  the  Pauper's  hearth. 

II. 

We'll  break  these  bonds  of  custom, 

And  feel  our  wings  in  flight: 
These  routine  laws,  let's  burst  'em, 

And  make  of  Thought  delight. 
It  is  not  Thought,  this  bondage, 

To  what  is  writ  and  done; 
And  Genius  means  brigandage, 

Where  unknown  spoils  are  won. 

IH. 

Sweet  Fancy,  we  shall  range  ill, 

If  bent  on  noble  toils, 
We  meet  not  with  some  angel, 

And  wrestle  for  our  spoils: 
There  broods  the  Old  Tradition, 

A  miser  on  yon  height; 
Come  on,  it  is  our  mission, 

To  rob  his  trunks  to  night. 

IV. 

And  yon's  a  secret  valley, 

And  yon's  a  mystic  grove, 
On  these,  with  sudden  sally, 

Their  hidden  wealth  we'll  prove. 
The  Elves  in  these  have  treasures 

Deep  buried  from  the  sun ; 
We'll  keep  no  timid  measures, 

When  such  are  to  be  won. 
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V. 

The  spoils  of  Thought  require 

Such  courage  as  will  brave 
Worn  saws  of  ancient  sire, 

Dull  maxims  of  the  slave; 
And  he  who  hopes  to  forage 

In  realms  of  Fancy  still, 
Must  arm  himself  with  courage 

To  wander  where  he  will. 

VI. 

The  path-ways  worn  and  travelled 

He  still  eschews,  and  finds 
In  realms  unbiased,  ungra veiled, 

New  routes  for  other  minds: 
He  dares, — and  that's  Dominion ; 

He  soars,  and  in  his  flight, 
He  wins  an  Eagle  pinion, 

From  every  starry  height 


No.  II. 

"Song  Bi  Oom" 

I. 

Ohl  Song  be  ours,  though  flying 

The  rapture  evermore  be; 
For,  wooing  and  winning  and  dying 

Are  ever  the  destiny. 
Beauties,  that  now  enkindle, 

And  glory  that  now  upsprings, 
Still,  ere  the  daylight,  dwindle 

Into  mere  mortal  things. 
Yet,  who  is  it  scorns  the  treasure, 

Because,  as  he  uses,  it  flies  ? 
Song  be  ours,  and  Pleasure, 

Though  the  bliss  in  its  budding  dies  1 

II. 

Zephyrs  of  light  have  shaken 

From  off  their  golden  wings, 
Odours  that  lately  were  taken 

From  the  depth  of  Sonora's  springs. 
Tampa's  flowers  have  given 

Sweets,  that  even  as  they  fall, 
Make  us  still  Fancy  that  Heaven 

Hath  somewhere  a  blessing  for  all ! 
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Oh!  moments  winged  and  gilded, 

Te  will  all  too  soon  have  pass'd: 
Souls  of  Passion,  be  yielded, 

Now,  while  your  raptures  last! 

m. 

Hark,  as  the  Song  ascending, 

Kindles  the  dreaming  heart, 
'Till,  with  Love's  own  phrenzy  blending, 

Tears,  all  of  rapture,  start! 
Oh !  never  count  you  the  minute, 

As  a  minute  already  known, 
'Till  all  the  joy  that  is  in  it, 

Hath  been  certainly  made  your  own. 
He  who  midst  Life's  growing  flowers, 

Wrapt  in  delight  like  this, 
Stops  to  measure  the  hours, 

Was  never  decreed  for  Bliss. 


No.  HI. 

"Eyes,  Eyes,  Ye  have  led  me  to  Ruim." 

I. 

Eyes,  eyes,  ye  have  led  me  to  ruin, 

Yet  still  ye  are  lovely,  and  still  I  adore; 
Lips,  lips,  ye  have  been  my  undoing, 

Yet  still  would  I  feed  on  your  sweets  evermore. 
Ye  are  fatal  to  Fame,  and  I  give  up  ambition, 

Content  but  to  breathe  of  the  balm  ye  impart, 
To  sigh  away  life,  in  a  dreamy  condition, 

Forgetting  the  soul,  in  the  calls  of  the  heart. 

II. 

Eyes,  eyes,  ye  behold  without  feeling, 

The  ruin  ye  make,  and  the  ills  ye  have  done ; 
Lips,  lips,  in  the  smile  o'er  ye  stealing, 

I  see  but  the  sense  of  the  triumph  ye  Jve  won.    * 
No  tender  emotion  subdues  the  expression, 

That  Vanity  wears  o'er  her  conquest  complete; 
No  tear  starting  forth,  at  the  mournful  confession, 

Consoles  the  poor  victim  that  sighs  at  your  feet. 

III. 

Why,  why,  so  cruelly  sinning 

'Gainst  all  that  is  lovely  in  beauty  and  youth? 
Eyes,  why  so  beautiful,  lips  why  so  winning, 

Still  so  denying  to  Passion  and  Truth? 
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Know'st  thou  not,  proud  one,  that  proud  gifts  in  woman 
Are  precious  alone  when  they  kindle  with  heart; 

And  the  moment  that  Beauty  forgets  to  be  human, 
All  the  beautiful  gifts  of  the  woman  depart  1 


No.  IV. 
Rivir  Sbbbnadb. 


The  blue  wave  mounts  our  packet's  side, 

The  breeze  blows  sweet  and  free, 
And  the  rippling  gleams  of  the  moonlight  glide, 

Making  pathways  through  the  sea: 
And  in  gushes  sweet  from  the  orange  groves, 

O'er  the  longing  senses  the  odours  swell, 
And  O!  that  Song,  it  is  surely  Love's, 

Breathing  fond  promise  and  sad  farewell ! — 
Passionate  promise  of  meeting  soon, 
Sworn  by  the  zephyr,  and  sea  and  moon ! 


II. 


Ohl  sweetest  of  all,  in  this  sweet  hour. 

Would  mine  were  yon  happy  minstrel's  art, 
Then  with  strain  of  a  wild  and  witching  power, 

Would  I  win  away  thy  heart: 
Would  I  sing  thee  a  song  of  love,  so  true 

To  the  kindred  glories  of  sky  and  sea, 
That  moon  and  zephyr  and  star  should  woo, 

In  a  fond  sweet  song  with  me, — 
Till  thy  lips  should  murmur  with  fond  return, 
And  thy  breast  with  a  kindred  passion  burn. 

III. 

Ohl  could  I  sing  thee  what  now  I  feel, 

With  voice  subdued  to  this  realm  of  bliss! — 
Make  the  moon's  tenderness  o'er  thee  steal, 

Waft  thee  mine  with  the  zephyr's  kiss! — 
Teach  thee,  through  scent  of  the  orange  grove, 

How  hearts  should  be  loving  and  maidens  true; 
Spell  thee  to  dreams  of  a  faithful  love, ' 

By  waters  so  bright,  'neath  a  sky  so  blue! — 
Till  through  zephyr,  and  sky,  and  moon,  and  sea, 
Thou  woukl'st  share  all  the  passion  I  feel  for  thee ! 
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No.  V. 
"Death,  But  hivib  Dishonour." 
I. 

Death,  but  never  dishonour  1 

If  Freedom  we  now  must  resign, 
Be  the  fields  where  our  fathers  first  won  her, 

Her  burial-place  and  her  shrine  1 
There  let  us  marshal  our  powers, 

Sworn  to  our  ancestors1  fame, 
And  if  victory  may  not  be  ours, 
•  At  least  we  shall  sink  without  shame! 

H. 

Sons  have  forgotten  their  mothers, 

Traitors  with  foes  have  allied, 
And  those  we  have  cherish'd  as  brothers, 

Shrink  in  dismay  from  our  side: 
Realms  that  still  share  in  our  danger, 

Tremble  to  share  in  the  strife; 
Yield  up  the  field  to  the  stranger, 

Liberty  selling  for  life! 

in. 

Never,  for  us,  the  foul  story, 

Unless  from  the  Past  you  may  tear, 
Every  record  that  tells  of  the  glory 

Of  sires  whose  weapons  we  wear! 
The  birth-right  of  place  which  they  gave  us, 

Is  nought  to  their  birth-right  of  Fame ! 
Foes  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  enslave  us, 

Hate  may  conquer,  but  never  shall  shame ! 


No.  VI. 

UI   HA VB   HAD  DftlAMH." 


I  have  had  dreams  of  bowers, 

Far  off,  beautiful,  bright  and  blest, 

Fill'd  with  rich  fruits  and  the  sweetest  flowers, 
That  delight  but  disturb  my  rest : 

Ever  with  rapture  smiling, 

They  spread  themselves,  wooing  and  wiling, 

To  very  madness  beguiling, 

The  passions  that  fill  my  breast. 
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And,  though  I  fear  them,  I  fly  not, 

I  have  no  strength  to  depart; 
I  would  try,  but  I  try  not, 

To  drive  their  spells  from  my  heart 
And  my  hopes  of  ambition  are  dying, 
And  my  promise  of  fortune  is  flying. 
Still  on  these  visions  relying, 

I  am  spell'd  by  the  cruellest  art. 

III. 

Thus  the  bright  serpent  he's  coiling, 

Watching  the  forest  tree, 
While  the  poor  bird,  won  by  his  wiling, 

Fluttering,  comes  down  to  see: 
Like  that  fated  bird,  the  lover, 
Round  his  danger  will  hover, 
Till  the  charm's  complete,  and  over, 

And  he  droops  to  his  destiny ! 


No.  VII. 
"To-mobrow  Wi  Paet." 


To-morrow ! — O !   to-morrow ! — 

With  that  fearful  word,  my  heart, 
Grows  to  agony  from  sorrow, 

With  the  morrow  we  must  part! 
The  pleasant  dream  which  made  us, 

Of  our  doom  forgetful  long, 
Hath  deliver'd  us,  betray'd  us, 

And  the  madness  follows  wrong. 

II. 

Oh!  deeply  for  the  error, 

Must  our  thoughtless  hearts  atone, 
When,  from  tenderness,  in  terror, 

We  start  up  to  feel  alone! 
With  the  stays  that  bound  us  shiver'd, 

With  the  hope  that  warm'd  us  fled, 
Our  summer  vessels  severed, 

And  the  horrid  storm  o'er  head ! 

III. 

Ah!  how  blind,  how  deaf,  each  bosom, 
To  the  warning  voice  that  told 

How  the  beauty  of  Love's  blossom, 
Should  not  shield  it  from  the  cold ; 
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How  in  Passion's  generous  error, 

Never  heeding  human  bound; 
Love  should  rear  her  fruits  in  terror, 

And  no  plea  for  mercy  fonnd. 

IV. 

But  in  vain  the  cruel-hearted 

Would  our  true  affection  shake, 
We  may  perish,  not  be  parted, 

May  be  sunder'd,  not  forsake! 
The  one  solace  still  is  left  us, 

In  all  other  things  undone, 
They  have  not  of  love  bereft  us, 

And  they  cannot — we  are  onel 


No.  VIII. 

"Low  Sleeps  thi  Bard." 

I. 

Low  bleep:?  the  Bard,  no  stone  above  his  rest, 
rnr  in  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  West; 
No  Pilgrim  ^eeks  the  spot,  with  generous  care, 
With  flowers,  the  glossy  hillock  to  repair. 

II. 

Mut  far,  in  nappies*  hours,  his  song  is  heard, 
While  gentler  hearts  with  sweetest  woes  are  stirr'd, 
And  memories  that  embalm  the  name  they  keep, 
Kvimi  while  they  murmur  his,  in  homage  weep. 

III. 

iWil  they  remember,  with  rebuking  sense, 
Hew  great  his  toils,  how  small  his  recompense; 
Mow  lone  he  lived— unhonour'd  'till  he  died, 
\  people's  scorn  in  life,  in  death  their  pride. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceived, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving, 

Than  doubt  one  heart,  that  if  believed 
Had  blest  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

Oh,  in  this  mocking  world,  too  fast 

The  doubting  fiend  o'ertakes  our  youth  ; 

Better  be  cheated  to  the  last, 

Than  lose  the  blessed  hope  of  truth. 
Mrs.  Butler. 

He  who  can  take  advice,  is  sometimes 
superior  to  him  who  can  give  it 

Von  Knebei. 

She  trusted  him  and  the  morrow's  sun 
rose  like  any  other  brilliant  morning  sun 
from  his  golden  bed  in  the  east,  peeping 
daintily  through  his  embroidered  curtains 
to  see  if  the  earth  were  the  same  as  when 
he  left  it  yesterday,  if  the  flowers  blushed 
at  his  coming,  and  the  diamond  dew 
glittered  on  the  long,  bending  spear- 
grass  ;  if  the  laborer  .blessed  him  as  he 
wended  his  way  over  the  smiling  fields, 
and  the  birds  greeted  him  with  a  morn- 
ing carol.  Then  he  glanced  at  Sybil's 
window,  flushing  the  curtain  with  a  rosy 
glow,  to  see  if  a  white-robed  maiden  stood 
there  watching  for  his  rising.  In  truth 
he  saw  her  there  with  the  glory  of  the 
early  morning  around  her :  then  boldly 
gazed  his  majesty  from  his  gorgeous 
couch,  parting  the  drapery  with  his 
jewelled  fingers ;  right  royal  were  the 
robes  he  donned,  right  glittering  his 
regal  crown :  then  higher  and  higher  he 
rose  in  his  azure-paved  path,  more  brill- 
iant each  instant  he  shone,  until  all  the 
visible  earth  acknowledged  his  presence, 
while  he  smiled  at  his  reception,  and  the 
smile  was  reflected  on  hill,  and  plain,  on 
rill,  and  river,  on  the  tall  tree  tops,  and 
the  blue-eyed  violet,  and  a  busy  murmur 
of  life  joined  the  silent  welcome,  while 
Sybil,  shading  her  eyes,  watched  his  tri- 
umphant passage  in  the  heavens. 

Yes,  she  stood  there,  watching,  but 
alas  she  was  scarcely  the  free-hearted, 
happy  Sybil  of  yesterday,  and  the  sun 


saw  no  welcoming  smile  upon  Her  gentle 
face.  She  felt  that  she  had  undertaken 
something  gigantic,  and  as  though  a  little 
bird  of  the  woodland  had  promised  pro- 
tection to  the  eagle ;  but  what  she  had 
promised,  now  that  her  word  was  passed, 
that  she  determined  faithfully  to  per- 
form. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  Sybil  to  be 
gloomy  and  thoughtful,  for  her  disposi- 
tion was  one  of  those  bright  and  happy 
ones  "  which  mourners  even  approve." 
And  yet  that  placid  temperament  by  no 
means  betokened  a  perfect  character,  for 
there  can  scarcely  be  perfection  of  char- 
acter without  trial,  and  Sybil  had  had  no 
trials.  She  had  received  none  of  that 
chastening  which  is  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  proper  religious  spirit ;  she 
was  what  she  appears  to  us  rather  from 
circumstance,  from  native  disposition, 
than  from  any  effort  of  hers ;  she  had 
seldom  known  what  self-denial  was,  had 
never  been  thwarted,  and  having  had  no 
young  companions,  she  was  a  stranger  to 
those  little  differences,  which  are  so  apt, 
while  they  tarnish  the  fair  heart  of  child- 
hood in  some  instances,  to  cause  others 
to  rise  superior  to  them. 

But  then  on  the  other  band,  had  these 
early  trials  indeed  come,  Sybil  was  well 
fortified  to  meet  them  by  the  watchful 
training  of  her  good  grand-mother,  who 
had  passed  through  many  a  furnace  of 
affliction,  and  who  had  but  one  abiding 
thought,  a  future  world,  and  how  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  it.  She  took  every  op- 
portunity to  teach  to  Sybil  the  simple 
duties  of  life,  and  had  made  the  Bible  a 
part  of  her  daily  instruction,  and  Sybil 
knew  that  it  spoke  of  a  wrong  path  and 
a  right  one,  of  evil  and  good,  pride  and 
lowliness,  lip  service  and  heart  service, 
worldly  love  and  christian  love,  and  she 
chose  from  its  mingled  elements  the  better 
way.  Then  with  a  practical  piety  w^iph 
linked  itself  with  the  minutest  circum- 
stance in  life,  Mrs.  Gordon  had  interested 
her  young  charge  in  every  day  stories 
drawn  from  the  chambers  of  fiction  in 
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ber  own  fertile  brain,  tbe  burden  of 
which  was,  that  life  was  a  battle  that  had 
to  be  fought,  that  even  in  that  battle  we 
should  be  as  much  concerned  about  small 
things  and  trifles  as  about  more  impor- 
tant considerations,  that  a  hasty  word, 
a  petulant  spirit,  an  unforgiving  henrt 
were  the  commencement  of  crimes  of  a 
deeper  dye,  and  that  the  murderer  was 
once  an  innocent  child  sleeping  upon  its 
mother's  breast. 

"  Stop  the  first  thought  of  evil,"  she 
would  say  to  Sybil,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
ing attentively,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
story  than  the  moral,  "  'an  angel  could  do 
no  more,'  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
repent  of;  and  above  all  be  careful  of 
those  household  sins,  impatience,  fault- 
finding, petulance  and  coldness,  which  do 
not  so  much  affect  your  own  happiness  as 
that  of  those  around  you ;  at  first  they 
may  be  but  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  but  those  clouds  very  often 
grow  and  cover  the  whole  heavens." 

It  was  by  thus  being  daily  fortified  that 
Sybil  early  learned  the  lessons  of  truth 
and  goodness. 

As  she  stood  by  the  window  musing 
upon  her  first  real  trial,  and  watching  the 
upward  progress  of  the  sun,  it  did  not 
occur  to  her,  occupied  as  she  was  with 
other  thoughts,  that  the  plan  determiued 
upon  the  night  before,  was  to  have  their 
morning  meal  an  hour  earlier  than  usual 
on  account  of  their  projected  excursion, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  heard  Vernon's 
voice  busied  in  giving  orders  for  their 
pleasure  trip,  that  she  hastened  down  to 
meet  him. 

"  You  are  late,"  he  said  coldly,  as  she 
bade  him  good  morning,  "and  I  have 
been  waiting  some  time  for  you ;  before 
one  learns  any  thing  else  in  life,  he 
should  learn  by  heart  the  lesson,  "be 
punctual"  Mrs.  Gordon  does  not  feel 
w*1*  enough  to  come  down  to-day,  and 
you  must  take  her  place  as  something  of 
a  house-keeper  and  general  overseer, 
which,  by  the  by,  will  be  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  your  promise  of  last  night. 
Come,  we  will  wait  no  longer,  and  after 
breakfast  you  can  inquire  if  she  needs 
any  thing  before  we  go." 

Sybil's  face  grew  as  white  as  ber  morn- 


ing robe,  first  because  Vernon's  tone  was 
abrupt  and  impatient,  and  it  reminded 
her  that  she  was  a  slave  to  the  bond  of 
tbe  night  previous,  and  next,  because 
this  hinted  surveillance  over  the  house- 
hold was  an  unexpected  duty  and  not  at 
all  to  her  taste ;  then  to  be  absent  from 
her  place  at  meal-time 'was  an  unusual 
thing  for  her  grand-mother,  and  though 
her  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  her  and  as- 
certain her  exact  state  of  health,  she  felt 
that  Vernon  expected  her  to  remain 
where  she  was,  and  mechanically  she 
obeyed  what  she  thought  was  his  wish, 
and  yet  the  restraint  annoyed  her,  and 
she  felt  angry  with  herself  for  yielding  so 
quietly  to  what  she  knew  was  wrong, 
nevertheless  she  led  him  to  the  breakfast- 
room  and  officiated  with  grace  and  sweet- 
ness in  her  novel  position. 

It  was  a  great  effort  to  her,  too,  to 
control  her  varied  emotions,  but  that 
which  affected  her  most,  was  the  illness 
of  her  grandmother,  because  it  always 
distressed  ber  to  see  her  suffering,  and 
disappointment,  also,  was  added  to  her 
other  little  troubles,  for  she  felt  that  her 
proper  place  was  at  her  bedside,  and  that 
the  excursion  must  be  given  up,  and  this 
last  subject  she  broached  to  Vernon. 

"  By  no  means,"  he  answered  hastily, 
to  her  proposition,  'to  postpone  the  pic- 
nic ;'  "our  arrangements  are  all  made,  the 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the 
servants  can  remain  with  your  grand- 
mother until  we  return." 

Sybil's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  "  I  never 
leave  my  grandmother  while  she  is  suffer- 
ing," she  said,  "and  cannot  think  of 
going  to-day ;  some  other  morning  will 
be  just  as  bright  and  lovely." 

"  I  have  already  said,"  he  retorted  in 
a  tone  so  stern  that  Sybil  started,  "  that 
to-day  we  go,  and  on  no  other  ;  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  accompany  me  ;"  and  calling 
his  servant,  he  left  the  room  before  Sybil 
could  frame  words  to  answer. 

"  Trifles  do,  indeed,  make  up  the  sum 
of  life,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  he  left  her 
alone,  "  what  unhappiness  a  single  self- 
ish, imperious  will  can  create !"  She 
wondered  where  her  courage  had  fled  to, 
her  determination  to  correct  his  faults 
when  in  opposition  to  her  ideas  of  right. 
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A  very  breath  of  air  they  were,  it  would 
seem,  gone,  all  gone  at  the  sound  of 
those  stern  emphatic  words — "  to-day  we 
go." 

Bat  no,  Sybil's  moment  of  self  com- 
munion gave  her  strength,  and  she  arose 
with  a  stolid  look  of  rebellion  on  her  face. 

"  I  will  not  go,"  she  said,  firmly  plant- 
ing her  foot  on  the  ground  as  if  defying 
a  whole  legion  of  foes,  "  I  will  not  leave 
one  who  loves  me,  lonely  and  suffering, 
for  an  insignificant  Ruined  Church,  no, 
not  even  for  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  I 
shall  tell  him  so." 

Sybil  might  have  spared  herself  her 
childish,  passionate  exclamations  of  in- 
dignation, and  the  scornful  contraction  of 
her  haughty  brow,  for  her  tragic  attitude, 
worthy  of  theatrical  boards,  wns  sudden- 
ly altered  to  one  of  joy  as  the  door 
op<v  •  I,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  cut ored,  who  in 
answer  to  Sybil's  numerous  questions, 
told  her  tnat  she  h.id  b  <m  seriously  in- 
dispoK  J,  'ai  t!  A  -lie  was  now  quite  re- 
stored a-uin.  Sybil  ottered  to  remain  at 
home  with  her  for  fear  of  areturn  of  her 
illness,  but  Mrs.  Gordon  positively  de- 
clined her  company,  telling  her  that  she 
must,  on  no  account  relinquish  her  an- 
ticipated drive,  especially  since  she  had 
promised  Vernon  her  sisterly  gu  !...  co, 
and  bei  v  many  niliiulos  elapsed,  she 
found  herself  seated  by  Vernon  and  on 
their  way  to  the  Ruined  Church. 

Sybil  entered  upon  her  pleasure  excur- 
sion in  silence ;  Vernon  was  silent,  too, 
but  from  a  ^iff<»M»-  f  cau^o  ;  he  was  »'i:Joy- 
ing  the  dewy  freshness  of  tho  morning, 
the  singing  of  the  myriad  birds,  and  the 
exhilarating  swiftness  of  their  course 
through  the  fragrant  woods:  she  was 
wondering  how  best  she  might  tell  him 
that  she  thought  his  conduct  had  been 
selfish  and  unfeeling,  and  that  spite  of 
his  angry  tono  *he  bod  determined  not  to 
come,  had  her  grand-mother's  indisposi- 
tion continued.  But  alas,  she  knew  not 
how  to  begin  ;  the  woodland  bird  was  in- 
deed no  match  for  the  proud  eagle.  She 
had  a  vague  idea  that  something  in  the 
form  of  a  sermon  might  touch  that  har- 
dened heart,  and  she  had  already  selected 
her  text  from  a  sentence  which  she  had 
had    met    the    day    before,    and  which 


had  dwelt  forcibly  on  her  mind:  "The 
worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial, 
is  better  than  the  best  which  teaches 
every  thing  else,  and  not  that,"  when 
Vernon  unconsciously  broke  the  silence, 
and  forever  scattered  the  text,  argu- 
ment and  conclusion  of  Sybil's  anticipa- 
ted discourse. 

•'  What  a  divine  morning  it  is,  Sybil. 
God  gives  us  an  earnest  of  Heaven  some- 
times, in  a  day  such  as  this ;  is  it  not  per- 
fect, and  to  your  favoured  eyes,  does  not 
the  sun  shine  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  vacantly,  scarce- 
ly knowing  that  even  that  unsatisfactory 
monosyllable  had  escaped  from  her  lips. 

"  And  the  birds,"  continued  Vernon, 
"they  seem  full-choired  this  morning;  are 
there  not  many  around  us  enjoying  the 
breath  of  Spring?  But  what  a  busy 
kind  of  enjoyment!  I  trust  that  the 
time  may  never  come,  if  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  be  not  a  fable,  for  mine  to 
dwell  in  the  boJy  of  a  bird.  What  an 
impatient,  twittering,  restless  existence  ; 
what  a  building  and  pulling  down,  what 
energies  wasted,  what  a  round  of  food- 
seeking,  food-devouring  engagements  they 
have.  No,  give  me  the  stupid  calm  of 
the  snail,  rather ;  but  you  have  not  an- 
swered my  queoth  ,  Sybil;  do  you  dis- 
dain simple  prose  and  require  poetry  on 
such  a  day  as  this  as  a  medium  of  con- 
versation ?  Well,  then,  are  not  the  little 
songters,  to  quote  something  quoted  by 
everybody — 

*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the 

brooks 
In  Vallombrosa?'" 

But  all  in  vain  was  Vernon's  earnest 
call  for  sympathy,  and  his  enthusiastic 
mood  was  only  replied  to  by  a  faint,  "  I 
believe  so." 

"  But  do  you  not  hww  it  ?  Of  what 
are  you  thinking  this  morning,  Sybil  ?" 

Sybil  roused  herself  at  last  to  answer 
in  a  grave  and  thoughtful  tone. 

"I  was  not  thinking,  I  confess,"  she 
said,  "  either  of  sun  or  birds,  but  I  was 
thinking,  Mr.  Vernon,  of  your  heartless 
conduct  this  morning,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage to  cou^  it,  and  how  I  could  tell 
you,  that  if  1  had  not  left  my  grand- 
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mother  well  and  cheerful,  I  would  have 
braved  jour  displeasure  and  would  have 
remained  at  home  with  her." 

Vernon  smiled  in  derision,  then  frowned. 
It  was  a  new  thing  to  be  found  fault  with, 
quite  new  for  any  one  to  dictate  to  him 
what  he  should  or  should  not  do  or  be, 
and  he  spoke  bitter  words  of  sarcasm, 
forgetting  quite  the  bond  of  the  night 
before. 

"  You  display  a  wonderful  dignity,"  he 
said,  bowing  low  to  Sybil,  "  an  extraor- 
dinary propriety ;  why  not  have  dis- 
played this  unparalleled  and  heroic  de- 
votion before  we  started,  and  I  could 
easily  have  dispensed  with  your  reluctant 
presence  ;  but  stay,  we  are  not  harmoni- 
ous, I  perceive,  with  these  elements ;  they 
betoken  any  thing  but  a  pleasure  trip,  I 
will  order  John  to  return." 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Sybil  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say  to  you  before  you  give  your  order.  I 
do  think  that  you  were  wrong  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  determined  to  tell  you  so,  be- 
cause you  bestowed  upon  me  the  right  to 
criticise  your  faults  in  our  new  relation  of 
last  evening ;  and  besides,  let  the  ques- 
tion come  home  to  yourself;  do  you  think 
that  I  would  have  left  you  had  you  been 
lonely  and  in  pain,  for  any  fleeting  party 
of  pleasure  ?  No,  upon  my  word  I  would 
noil" 

The  soft  accents  of  the  truthful  voice 
fell  like  dew  upon  his  angry  heart.  Ah, 
then,  he  had  a  claim  upon  some  one  who 
would  remain  by  his  couch  were  he  suf- 
fering; some  one  other  than  a  paid 
menial  to  attend  to  his  want*.  There 
was  positive  comfort  in  the  thought. 
Lonely,  deserted,  afflicted,  he  still  had  one 
friend,  a  bright,  companionable  being, 
who  would  not  forsake  him  even  for  her 
own  pleasure.  The  idea  had  a  wonder- 
fully soot^g  effect,  while  common-place 
thanks  seemed  wretchedly  out  of  place 
after  her  earnest  tone,  and  "  God  bless 
you,  Sybil,"  came  struggling  through  his 
quivering  lips. 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  Sybil. 
Was  she  infatuated  that  she  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  softened  mood?  She 
wanted  the  whole  letter  of  the  law  ful- 
filled; she  wanted  him  to  confess  his 
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fault  like  a  little  child,  to  say  that  h 
was  sorry  and  would  do  so  no  more,  to 
do  any  thing  that  evinced  repentance. 

"  Then  do  you  not  think  that  you  were 
wrong  this  morning  ?    Oh,  Mr.  Vernon, 
.  only  say  it,  and  feel  it  too. " 

Vernon  was  silent,  Sybil  half  fright- 
ened fur  fear  that  she  had  ventured 
too  far,  but  it  was  not  that  which 
annoyed  him.  The  words  refused  to 
come  to  his  lips  because  he  could  not 
understand  the  new  sensation ;  he  could 
not  realize  how  he,  a  man  of  the  world, 
an  independent  actor  and  thinker,  sat 
there  swayed  and  influenced  by  the  re- 
marks of  a  simple  country-girl. 

"  Then  you  will  not  say  it,"  she  said 
mournfully,  "I  can  answer  your  ques- 
tion now.  The  sun  does  not  shine  bright- 
ly to-day,  nor  are  there  myriads  of  birds 
who  sing  joyfully  in  our  path.  The 
earth  is  a  very  gloomy  place ;  come  let  us 
return,  since  we  both  wish  it" 

But  the  order  was  not  given,  and  in  its 
stead  four  little  words  were  spoken  by  a 
manly  voice,  which  brightened  wood,  and 
blossom,  and  sky,  and  birds,  and  more 
than  each  and  all,  Sybil's  downcast  face. 

"I  teas  wrong,  Sybil" — four  little 
words,  but  quite  enough  for  her  who 
heard  them,  for  buoyant  with  life  and 
happiness,  laughing,  talking,  singiAg,  she 
now  showed  to  Vernon  a  new  and  fascina- 
ting phase  of  her  ever-varying  character. 

As  the  carriage  left  the  beaten  road  and 
entered  the  shaded  wood,  Sybil's  tone  be- 
came more  subdued.  "  Do  you  not  per- 
ceive," she  said  to  her  companion, "  by  the 
cold  dampness  of  the  air,  that  we  are  close 
upon  a  deliciously  sheltered  spot,  where 
the  boughs  almost  meet  and  mingle  over- 
head ?  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  some  lines 
that  I  met  with  the  other  day — 

•  Scarce  doth  one  ray 

Even  when  a  soft  wind  parts  the  foliage, 

steal 
O'er  the  bronzed  pillars  of  the  deep  arcade; 
Or  if  it  doth,  'tis  with  a  mellowed  hue 
Of  glow-worm  coloured  light.' 

How  beautiful  is  that  description  of 
such  a  place  as  this,  and  then  add  to  it, 
but  alas  in  my  own  cold  prose,  that  a 
stream  gleams  at  intervals  through  the 
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trees,  and  that  the  rippEng  murmur  that 
you  hear,  is  the  flowing  of  its  waters  over 
crystal  looking  pebbles,  and'  jou  have  a 
a  rural  picture  unsurpassed  for  quiet 
beauty.  You  have  lived  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Vernon,  and  I  sometimes  think  seem  to 
prefer  its  crowded  streets  to  this  hush  of 
nature,  but  to  me  it  appears  as  if  no  art 
could  equal  the  delight,  the  peace  that 
the  country  brings." 

•'In  days  past,''  returned  Vernon, 
"  when  the  world  was  to  me  what  it  is  to 
jou,  it  is  true  that  I  preferred  a  more 
active,  busy  life,  a  life  among  men  ;  now 
I  would  not  make  the  exchange,  but  let 
me  have  my  sight  again,  and  I  would 
gladly  return  once  more  to  the  domain  of 
art.  Think  of  the  luxuries  of  a  city  life, 
its  amusements,  its  resources,  its  pictures, 
its  architecture !  You  do  not  know  my 
friend  Linwood,  Albert  Linwood,  but 
were  he  here  he  would  convince  you  with 
his  eloquent  words  of  your  mistaken 
choice,  for  he,  too,  loves  a  eity  life  and 
its  advantages,  and  only  visits,  the  coun- 
try occasionally  for  inspiration,  returning 
with  renewed  zest  to  his  pictures,  and 
that  artificial  life  whioh.  you  are.  so  ready 
to  condemn."    .  , 

"  You  betray  both  him  a»d  yourself," 
said  Sybil  quietly,  "  when  you  say  that 
he  mugjt  needs  come  to  the  country  for  in- 
spirationf  for,  from  whence  do  poets  and 
painters  obtain  their  ideas  and  images 
except  from  the  study  of  nature  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  given  you  a 
false  idea  of  Linwood's  predileotions ;  he 
is  scarcely  a  devotee  to  nature,  unless  it 
be  human  nature  when  be  studies  it  to 
give  a  life-like  reality  to  an  expression  in 
the  face  of  a  portrait.  Although  he  occa- 
sionally transfers  a  landscape  view  to  can- 
vass, (for  instance,  that  exquisite  picture 
of  Evening,  which  hangs  in  your  cham- 
ber, and  whioh  you  admire  so  much  for 
its  peculiar  colouring,)  what  most  en- 
groses  him  is  portrait  painting,  or  sketch- 
ing ideal  faces  of  angelic  loveliness,  for 
he  is  a  perfect  worshipper  of  beauty  in 
•woman/' 

Vernon  stopped,  bent  his  head  down- 
ward for  a  moment,  as  though  he  was 
ashamed; of  trying  to  hide  the  .flush  that 
4K>vered,  .hip  ..face,.  $#1  .jajseA  it  vhjfo 


Sybil  noticed  that  when  he  spoke  again, 
it  waB  no  longer  with  his  clear,  measured 
utterance,  but  with  a  quick  out-pouring 
of  word  after  w,ord,  as  though  he  must 
say,  and  that  in  a  given  time,  a  certain 
number  of  sentences. 

"  He  painted  a  face  once  for  me,  Sybil," 
he  resumed,  "  not  an  ideal,  but  a  living, 
breathing  reality,  a  face  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  so  queen-like  w  its  majestic 
grace,  that  vto  see  it  was  to  love  it, 
and  I  loved  it,  fearfully,  madly,  until 
I  discovered  that  what*  was  so  fair,  so 
innocently  fair,  could  be  false  too.  You 
have  heard  that  the  pious  monks  of  La 
Trappe  have  ever  before  them  the  painted 
form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  that  on 
the  other  side  of  the  portrait,  a  hideous 
skeleton  is  depicted; — this  is  fixed  by 
machinery  so  as  to  revolve  continually  in 
a  way  that  makes  the  figures  blend  in  dis- 
gusting proximity,  a  type  of  the  rotten- 
ness and  insecurity  of  all  earthly  .beauty, 
a  .warning,  .that  even.,  thus,,  midst  surely 
mingles.  l#e/s.  ^vfaeet  !»cneatiejMi  with 
deajfca's  upslghely-aava^s^sd  J  .would 
.have  had  s/>me;meniJter^4on«e4ie»d  e£*Ahe 
shades  of  dackness  {xtinted  mi  tha-.  re- 
verse of  Lmwbodfs'tpiefcure  and  hate 
called  it  by  its  fitting  name*  Deceits 

Vernon's  breath  same  quicksand  he 
gasped  «ut  rather*  than  spoke  his  closing 
words,  while  Sy^bU  watched  him  in  mute 
wonder.  8ba  would  have  been  glad  to 
•hear  more  of:  that  mysterious  picture 
which  had  moved  Vernon  so,  and  the  de- 
scription of  .  which  had  given  him  a 
death-like  pallor,  and  brought  out  cold 
drops  of  dew  upon  his  brow,  but  he  ap- 
peared Indisposed  to  reveal  any  more  than 
.he  had  done,  and  sinking  back  within  the 
carriage,  covered  his  face  with  his  bands 
and  seemed  to  give  himself  up  to  thought. 
Sybil  sat  statue-like,  fearing*  .to  annoy 
him  even  by  a  moremept,  and  thus  be 
dreamed,  perchance  of  somp"  tetiible 
hox\t  .of  the  -p^V perhaps  tf  an.  .uncer- 
tain future,  until  they  found  that  they 
had  reached  their  destination,  the  Ruined 
Church,  i. 

i       -.•     '•     '»     «      5  1     r  »    • 

*    '.       .  .1    *,  J      /•:   \;     Si  .      \ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Thus   solemnized  and  softened,  death   is 

mild 
And  terrorless  as  the  serenest  night : 
Here   could   I   hope,  like  some  inquiring 

child 
Sporting   on   graves,  that  death  did  hide 

from  human  sight, 
Sweet  secrets,  or  beside  its  breathless  sleep 
That  loveliest  dreams  perpetual  watch  did 

keep. 

Shelley. 

Wasting  storms 
Have  striven  to  drag  it  down  j  yet  still  it 

stands, 
Enduring  like  a  truth  from  age  to  age. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Sybil  and  her  companion  alighted 
in  silence,  words  seeming  superfluous 
to  convey  to  each  other  the  impress 
which  their  minds  hai  receive!  from 
the  solemn  stillness  that  reigned  around 
them.  They  both  felt  that  they  were 
treading  on  sacred  ground,  and  that 
besides  being  the  home  of  prayer,  the 
place  where  in  time  past,  songs  of 
praise  had  mingled  with  the  carol  of  the 
birds,  the  graves  of  the  dead  were  around 
them  and  in  their  very  path.  She  led 
Yernon  at  once  to  the  shaded  church- 
yard, and  there,  seated  upon  a  half-de- 
faced slab,  thick  with  the  mould  of  years, 
they  listened  awhile  with  a  deep  sense  of 
tranquil  enjoyment  to  that  unceasing 
forest  requiem,  the  rustling  of  the  shiver- 
ing leaves,  now  full  like  a  chorus  of 
mournful  voices,  and  then  dying  away  as 
if  echoed  from  spirit-land. 

"Here  the  weary  rest,"  at  last  said 
Vernon,  breaking  the  long  silence,  "  yes, 
there  remaineth  a  rest;  the  Bible  says 
that,  does  it  not,  Sybil?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  softly,  and  with 
an  audible  sigh,  "  but  only  for  the  people 
of  God." 

"Does  Sybil  sigh  for  herself,  or 
others?"  asked  her  companion.  "For 
myself,  myself,"  she  answered  eagerly. 
"Oh,  Mr.  Yernon,  in  such  a  place,  in 
such  an  hour  as  this,  does  not  the  earth 
and  all  its  scenes  seem  a  dream,  and 
only  what  follows  after,  the  reality? 
And  yet  how,  how  much  we  care  for  the 


fevered  dream,  how  little  for  the  solemn 
reality  I  It  is  only  when  some  experi- 
ence like  this  overtakes  me,  and  presses 
upon  me  a  solemn  admonition,  that  I  feel 
the  true  significance  of  discipline,  and 
that 

c  This  life  of  mine 
Must  be  lived  out,  and  a  grave  thoroughly 
icon.' — 

"  If  you  in  your  purity  are  not  fit  for 
the  rest  of  the  grave  and  the  peace  of 
another  world,  then  who  on  this  wide 
earth  is  ?"  said  Yernon. 

"Hush,  hush,"  answered  Sybil  ear- 
nestly, to  what  she  thought  Vernon's 
almost  impious  remark,  "  you  know  not 
what  you  say  ;  ah,  no ;  good  enough  for 
those  pure  skies !  One  could  scarcely  be 
good  enough  without  some  severe  trial 
like  yours.  Mr.  Vernon,  if  you  would 
only  view  it  aright,  or  the  death  of  some 
beloved  friend  bringing  anguish  and 
desolation  with  it.  Sometimes  I  am  rash 
enough  to  wish  that  some  great  trial 
would  overtake  me,  or  that  a  fearful 
temptation  might  assail  me,  so  that  I 
might  indeed  be  like  those  to  whom 
the  Scriptures  declare,  and  to  him  that 
overcometh  I  will  give  a  crown  of  life." 

Sybil's  whole  soul  shone  in  her  face  as 
she  uttered  these  words,  not  her  every- 
day soul  of  cheerful  gladness,  but  her 
Sabbath  soul,  with  a  halo  of  holiness 
around  it.  This  would-be  martyr  spirit 
gave  to  her  countenance  a  lustre  that  it 
had  never  worn  before,  and  had  even 
Lin  wood's  critical  eyes  beheld  her,  she 
would  have  been  to  him  a  picture,  an  in- 
spiration ! 

"  You  are  an  eloquent  preacher,"  re- 
turned Vernon,  "  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  within  the  church, 
you  as  pulpit  orator  and  I  as  audience ; 
besides,  you  forget  that  I  hold  my  own 
peculiar  tenets,  and  that  like  Faust  I 
would  say,  '  that  I  know  enough  of  this 
life,  and  of  the  world  to  come  we  have  no 
dear  prospect;  what  need  is  there  for 
man  to  sweep  eternity ;  all  he  can  know 
lies  within  his  grasp/  Your  preaching 
therefore  will  not  reach  my  ease ;  more- 
over, you  must  remember  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of  the  beauties  around,  which,  no 
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doubt,  you  are  enjoying,  and  that  I 
brought  you  here  for  the  very  selfish 
reason  that  you  might  describe  them  to 
me." 

Sybil  sighed  again ;  she  ceuld  have 
spoken  longer,  more  eloquently  still  upon 
the  forbidden  subject,  but  she  felt  that 
Vernon  neither  understood  nor  apprecia- 
ted what  she  said. 

"  Sighing  again,  Sybil,"  said  Vernon 
in  a  half-bantering  tone,  and  speaking 
recklessly,  as  if  he  cared  not  whether  she 
applied  what  he  said  to  himself  or  her, — 
"  he  who  sighs  because  he  has  no  misfor- 
tunes, will  soon  find  that  they  will  come 
to  him  unbidden;  let  one  be  ever  so 
happy  in  life,  his  paths  all  sunshine,  his 
existence  so  joyous  that  he  will  be  ready 
to  exclaim  '  let  me  be  earth's  denizen 
forever/  and  in  a  night,  in  a  single  hour, 
a  hand  will  come  and  smite  him  to  the 
ground,  perl  r  8  o\  >s!ng  his  eves  to  the 
beauty  of  life,  and  so  closing  his  heart  to 
holier  influences  forever.  No,  let  him 
enjoy  while  he  may ;  why  fight  the  never 
ending 'battle  of  existence  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  'good?'  Why  even  try, 
when  daily  as  he  tries  he  fails  !" 

"  I  have  read  somewhere,"  said  Sybil 
sadly,  pained  by  Vernon's  levity  and  in- 
difference, "  that  what  we  earnestly  and 
truly  aspire  to  be,  that,  in  some  sense,  we 
are,  and  the  mere  aspiration  by  changing 
the  frame  of  mind  for  the  moment  reali- 
zes itself !  Oh,  let  us  never  give  up  try- 
ing even  to  the  eud." 

Sybil  spoke  earnestly,  and  Vernon 
seemed  to  listen  with  interest,  then  as  if 
desiring  to  dismiss  the  subject  altogether, 
he  renewed  his  request  for  bis  companion 
to  describe  the  scene. 

"  It  is  wild  enough,"  she  began,  "  to 
be  the  very  haunt  and  home  of  the 
Dryads,  and  old  Pan  himself  might  take 
shelter  beneath  these  enormous  trees, 
which  are  fit 


4  to  bo  the  mast 


Of  some  great  admiral/ 

and  which  shoot  up  from  the  gnarled,  ex- 
posed roots  into  a  straight,  tall  growth, 
interlacing  their  boughs  overhead.  This 
is  their  appearance  near,  but  as  I  look 


through  the  wood,  myriad  gothio  arches 
meet  the  eye,  until  their  line  of  beauty  is 
lost  in  the  distance.  Here  and  there, 
long  vines,  some  of  them  almost  as  thick 
as  a  sapling,  hang  from  the  trees,  trailing 
their  shaggy  barks  in  varied  festoons,  or 
creeping  like  dark  serpents  on  the  ground. 
Around  us  are  many  slabs,  some  broken, 
some  preserved  entire,  but  all  worn  with 
age  and  covered  with  damp,  green  moss. 
Then  by  the  inscriptions  it  would  seem 
that  husbands  and  wives  lie  side  by  side, 
and  soldiers  rest  here  peacefully  from 
war  and  bloodshed.  Here,  too,  at  our 
very  feet,  are  little  children  sleeping,  and 
tender  words  show  that  some  home  was 
darkened  by  their  early  flight  To  the 
right  stands  the  Church,  which  is  indeed 
a  Ruin,  but  very  picturesque,  as  you  said, 
in  its  decay.  Scarcely  an  arch  is  pre- 
served entire,  and  the  sunshine  glances 
down  into  the  unsheltered  aisles  below. 
Here  and  there,  the  young,  fresh  green 
and  the  weather-stained  leaves  of  the  ivy 
mix  their  shades  in  charming  contrast, 
and  entwine  around  the  crumbling  and 
broken  pillars." 

"  Fit  types  of  my  fresh,  young  Sybil 
and  her  weather-beaten  friend,"  inter- 
rupted Vernon  playfully. 

Sybil  looked  at  him  fixedly  for  a  mo- 
meut.  One  peculiarity  of  hers  was,  thnt 
though  she  appreciated  wit  and  brilliant 
repartee,  her  mind  could  not  take  in  the 
equivocal  meaning  of  badinage.  Her 
own  nature  was  so  transparent,  that  she 
looked  for  the  same  transparency  in 
others.  The  soft  breeze  lifted  Vernon's 
brown  hair  from  his  brow,  and  his  face 
wore  such  a  calm,  happy  look,  so  free 
from  any  aspect  of  care,  that  Sybil  said 
gently,  "you  are  not  so  very  old,  Mr. 
Vernon;  at  least  you  do  not  look  so  to- 
day." 

"No  incredible  amount  of  years  has 
passed  over  my  head,  certainly,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  the  last  of  them,  ah,  the 
last  of  them  have  been  weary,  weary 
years,  little  Sybil.'  If  one  does  indeed 
live  in  feelings  and  heart-throbs,  and  not 
in  years,  mine  should  be  reckoned  at 
nearly  a  century,  while  theyoung,  tender 
ivy  upon  which  not  even  a  rude  breath 
has  blown,  is  in  the  very  spring  of  life, 
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and  I  must  persist  in  comparing  you  to  it 
and  myself  to  the  old,  sere  leaves." 

Sybil  smiled  at  that  adjective  "  little" 
which  Vernon  almost  always  prefixed  to 
her  name,  for  though  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  medium  height  of  woman,  in  the  last 
three  years  she  had  developed  wonder- 
fully, and  she  felt  that  to  any  one  save 
Vernon,  she  would  be  little  Sybil  no 
longer.  She  liked  to  hear  it  come  un- 
consciously from  his  lips,  assuming  as  it 
did  to  her  ears  a  character  of  endear- 
ment. 

"  And  yet,"  she  answered  thoughtfully, 
looking  up  to  the  Ruin,  "they  twine 
together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  one 
would  lose  half  its  fitness  and  beauty 
without  the  other." 

She  thought  only  of  the  ivy,  while  Ver- 
non thought  but  of  her,  of  her  gentleness 
and  goodness,  and  her  ever- watchful  care 
of  him,  and  he  wondered  mentally,  how 
long  the  tender  green  would  be  content  to 
dwell  side  by  side  with  the  weather- 
stained  leaves,  and  what  rude  shock 
would  come  at  last  to  tear  them  asunder. 
But  the  subject  was  too  painful  for  him 
to  dwell  upon  long,  and  he  hastened  to 
direct  his  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

First  they  had  their  rural  feast,  where 
Sybil's  ingenuity  was  called  upon  in 
many  ways  to  supply  the  place  of  home 
comfort,  and  then  Vernon,  after  praising 
her  for  her  usefulness  and  activity,  sug- 
gested that  upon  their  programme  her 
composition  should  be  next  placed. 

"What  more  fitting  time  could  we 
have,"  he  said,  "  than  when  the  Spring 
herself  breathes  over  us,  to  read  an  essay 
upon  her  charms?  I  suppose  that  it 
will  be  as  good  as  all  your  compositions 
are,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  think  that  I 
must  excuse  you  from  saying  any  thing 
original  upon  the  subject" 

"  I  knew  it,  I  felt  it,"  said  Sybil  eager- 
ly," I  knew  that  I  could  only  say  what 
others  have  said,  and  so,  though  perhaps 
you  may  not  quite  like  it,  I  put  my 
thoughts  into  rhyme  as  a  sort  of  change 
firom  my  old  beaten  track  of  prose,  but 
jou  have  taught  me  to  keep  my  ideal .  of 
-poetry  so  high,  that  I  am  half  ashamed 
of  them,  and  if  you  do  not  like  my  aut- 
^fettfoua  attorn*** ,  I ,  oau  qd^  -.  ©rojnj^e 


never  more  to  soar  in  a  region  so  much 
beyond  my  powers." 

Vernon  was  neither  pleased  nor  dis- 
pleased, he  was  simply  curious  about 
Sybil's  verses,  and  for  the  first  time  for 
months,  he  had  a  passionate  yearning  for 
sight,  so  that  he  might  see  her  expres- 
sion, which  he  felt  if  it  were  not  one  of 
beauty,  must  be  one  of  perfect  confi- 
dence in  him  and  trust  in  his  judgment, 
but  a  darkness  like  the  night  only  an- 
swered his  impracticable  wish. 

The  group  was  a  striking  one ;  the 
Ruined  Church  and  broken  arches,  the 
shaded  spot  and  giant  trees,  and  the 
grave-yard,  upon  one  of  the  tombs  of 
which  Vernon  reclined,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  hand:  then  at  his  feet  on  a 
mound,  which  might  have  been  a  grave, 
sat  his  companion,  trembling,  looking  up 
for  sympathy,  even  from  those  sightless 
eyes,  ere  she  began  the  reading  of  her 
verses. 

"  Stop,"  said  Vernon  as  she  unfolded 
the  paper,  while  his  old  sarcastic  mood, 
almost  unbidden,  rose  to  his  lips  in  chill- 
ing words;  "the  verses  must  have  a 
name,  of  course ;  surely  something  origi- 
nal might  have  been  aimed  at  there. 
Have  you  not  called  the  piece  by  some 
such  cognomen  as  this — '  The  Jubilee  of 
the  Year'  or  The  Birth  of  the  Verdant 
Leaves  1'" 

"No,"  said  Sybil,  falteringly,  while 
the  hot  blood  dyed  her  face  crimson,  and 
the  paper  rustled  in  her  trembling  hands, 
"  it  is  simply  Spring-time." 

"Read  on,"  he  said,  and  obediently 
she  read  what  she  had  written. 

God  of  the  hours,  God  of  these  golden 
hours! 
My  heart  o'erflows  with  love 
To  thee,  who  giv'st  With  liberal  hand  these 

flowers ; 
To  thee,  who  sendest  cool,  delicious  show- 
ers 
Fresh  from  the  founts -above. 

God  of  the  hours,  the  fleeting,  checkered 

*  *    '     time,  * 

■    When  nature  smiles  and  weeps, 

Thou  paintest  sunset  clouds  with  huesaub- 
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Thou    tunest    bird-notes     to     the    joyou9 
chime 
That  all  creation  keeps. 

Pale,   emerald    trees,  how  gracefully  ye 
twine 
Around  your  boughs  a  wreath ; 
Or  does  some  angel  hand,  with  touch  di- 
vine, 
Bring  from  celestial  bowers  your  verdure 
fine 
To  deck  the  bowers  beneath  ? 

How  silently  your  leaflets  old  and  brown 

On  undulating  wings, 
In  autumn  months,  came  floating,  floating 

down, 
To  form  a  carpet  as  they  formed  a  crown 

For  you,  ye  forest  kings ! 

Well  may  ye  bend  with  proud  and  haughty 
sweep, 
For  sunbeams  love  to  lie 
Upon  your  boughs ;  the  breeze  ye  captive 

keep, 
And  even  the  dew-drops,  which  the  night- 
clouds  weep, 
Upon  your  leaflets  die. 

Last   eve    the    moon  on  modest  twilight 
beamed, 
And  told  the  stars  ?twas  Spring! 
She  swept  the  wave,  deliciously  it  gleamed, 
She  touched  the  birds,  and  woke  them  as 
they  dreamed 
A  few  so  A  notes  to  sing. 

God  of  the  April  flowers,  how  large  thy 
gift— 
The  rainbow  of  the  skies 
That  spans  the  changing  clouds  with  foot- 
steps swift, 
And  "  rainbows  of  the  earth,"  that  meekly 
lift 
To  thee,  their  glorious  eyes. 

And  not  content  with  flowers  rich  and  fair 

Thou  givest  perfume,  too, 
That  loads  with  burden  sweet  the  tender 

air, 
And  comes  to  fill  the  heart  with  rapture 
rare. 
Each  blushing  morn  anew. 

God  of  the  Spring-time  hours,  what  give  we 

Thee 
While  thus  thou  bounteous  art  ? 
Thou  owest  us  nought,  we  owe  Thee  all 

we  i 


Enjoyments,  hope,  thought,  health,  eternity, 
The  life-beat  of  each  heart. 

This  morn  came  birds,  on  pinions  bright 
and  fleet, 
A  lullaby  to  sing 
To  Winter  as  he  slept, — but  other  voices 

sweet 
The  low  dirge  drowned,  and  warbled  carol, 
meet    . 
To  greet  the  waking  Spring. 

Thus  trees,  and  birds,  and  buds,  and  skies 
conspire 
To  speak  unto  the  heart, 
"Renew  thy  strength,  be  fresh;  be  pure; 

desire 
To  be  new-touched  with  purifying  fire, 
That  Evil's  growth  depart." 

God  of  the  heavens!  from  our  bosoms  blow 
The  sin-leaves,  and  plant  flowers 

Bedewed  by  gentlest  rains,  that  they  may 
show, 

How  tended  by  thy  love  alone  they  grow, 
God  of  these  golden  hours !" 

Gradually  Vernon's  face  was  turned  away 
from  Sybil's  view,  for  he  did  not  care 
that  she  should  see  wbat  was  impressed 
thereon.  Interest,  and  wonder  at  the 
correct  collocation  of  words,  had  given 
place  to  a  softened  mood,  which  mois- 
tened his  eyes  and  busied  his  mind  in 
retrospection,  and  the  words, 

"  Renew  thy  strength  j  be  fresh  j  be  pure ; 

desire 
To  be  new-touched  with  purifying  fire 
That  Evil's  growth  depart," 

woke  a  strange  chord  of  yearning  in  his 
breast,  to  be  pure,  and  fresh,  and  strong. 
Words  were  not  at  his  command  just  yet, 
and  after  a  minute's  pause  he  turned  to 
speak,  to  criticise  the  verses,  as  Sybil 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  praise  or  blame, 
but  his  intention  was  interrupted  by  the 
words,  "  hush,  hush,"  and  Sybils  moving 
nearer  to  him  and  checking  him  with  a 
cautious  whisper. 

•'Oh,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said  in  the 
same  guarded  voice,  "  if  you  could  only 
see  it,  only  see  the  bird  that  has  alighted 
on  one  of  the  arches !  It  cannot  belong 
to  our  woodg  at  all,  for  I,  have  never  be- 
held another   like  it.     So   bright  and 
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gorgeous  is  it,  as  the  sun  glances  upon  it 
while  it  peacefully  folds  its  wiDgs,  that 
one  can  scarcely  help  fancying  that  it 
is  the  guardian  angel  of  this  spot,  or 
some  spirit  in  disguise  watching  over  the 
dead." 

"  Oh  I"  whispered  Vernon,  in  return, 
the  excitement  of  asportsmau  shining  on 
his  face,  "a  bird,  did  you  say,  not  com' 
mon  to  these  woods  \  Oh,  for  one  mo- 
ment's sight  to  these  blind  eyes!  Sybil, 
child,  run  noiBlessly  to  John  and  bid  him 
bring  hither  his  loaded  gun ;  I  had  for- 
gotten for  an  instant  what  a  good  marks- 
man he  is,  and  that  he  never  misses  aim." 

Sybil's  face  flushed  for  shame,  and  she 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  What !  kill  that 
bird  that  like  an  angel  of  peace  stood 
poised  above  them ;  never,  while  she 
could  prevent  it.  Kill  it  for  a  mere 
sportsman's  love  of  game  or  an  idle  curi- 
osity 1  the  thought  was  desecration,  and 
her  spirit  grew  bold  in  the  exigency. 

"You  would  not,  you  could  not  kill 
that  bird,"  she  said  with  passionate 
pleading,  "  it  seems  as  if  it  were  never 
made  to  die,  at  least  by  hand  of  man ; 
never  did  a  king  were  such  a  jewelled 
crown  as  its  glittering  crest.  To  kill  it 
would  be  wanton  cruelty,  and  would,  in 
my  estimation,  gratify  no  feeling  but  a 
base  and  unworthy  one." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  were  the  special 
protectress  of  the  bird,"  said  Vernon  in 
low,  smothered  tones,  and  in  his  turn  ex- 
cited ;  "  because  it  is  so  beautiful  and 
peculiar,  is  the  very  reason  why  I  must 
and  will  have  it." 

Must  and  will!  Sybil  trembled  for  the 
unconscious  creature. 

"  Think  of  the  holy  place,"  she  whis- 
pered again,  gla.icing  around,  "  of  that 
solemn  church,  of  these  graves,  of  the 
little  children  sleeping  around  ;  thiuk  of 
this  home  of  Death  desecrated  by  an 
nnholy  sound,  polluted  by  a  senseless 
act !  Oh,  Mr.  Vernon,  call  it  romance  if 
you  will,  ridicule  it,  pour  upon  mo  your 
anger  and  indignation,  but  for  this  time 
grant  me  my  wish  and  spare  that  feeble 
life.  There,  thank  heaven,  it  lifts  its 
wings  as  if  about  to  fly,  and  will  soon  be 
safe  from  your  cruelty,  but  no,  it  only 
turns  its  beautiful  arched  neck  to  the 


sunlight,  and  pleads  for  life  and  liberty 
with  a  song." 

Truly  Vernon's  evil  spirit  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  a  demon  seemed  to  urge 
him  on.  Thrusting  Sybil  hastily  but 
gently  away,  he  arose,  and  in  a  subdued 
but  audible  voice,  called  to  his  servant, 
who  was  at  some  distance,  to  load  his  gun 
and  hasten  thither. 

Then  a  storm  of  anger  shook  Sybil's 
slight  frame.  Her  will,  "  full  statured," 
showed  itself  in  her  lightning  glance. 
Fiercely  the  fire  of  scorn  flashed  from  her 
eyes,  and  her  words  dropped  like  hot 
lava  upon  a  plain. 

"  Mr.  Vernon,"  she  said,  imperatively, 
taking  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in  utter- 
ing the  scorn  that  welled  in  such  an  end- 
less stream  to  her  lips,  *'  Mr.  Vernon,  it 
has  come  to  this ;  you  have  taken  your 
resolution,  limine.  That  bird  shall  not  die, 
chall  not  be  wantonly  destroyed,  and  the 
mo.yent  that  sees  John  approach  with 
loaded  gun  one  step  this  way,  sees  also 
the  bird  frightened  away  from  his  resting 
place  by  me,  floating  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  best  marksman's  aim." 

"How  dare  you  thwart  my  will?"  re- 
turned he  passionately,  *'  how  dare  you 
put  your  weak,  child-nature  in  opposition 
to  mine?" 

"  I  dare,"  she  said,  her  heart  beating 
wildly  and  her  voice  trembling  with  the 
storm  that  had  shaken  her,  "  because  1 
think  that  I  am  in  the  right ;  because  the 
bird  is  happy,  and  the  place  holy  ;  and 
again  I  dare,"  said  6he,  in  softened 
accents,  "because  what  a  sister  could  say 
to  a  broi7iei\  that  alone  have  I  said  to 
you." 

Then  she  put  her  little  hand  kindly  in 
between  Vernon's  clenched  fingers  in  a 
caressing  way,  not  knowing  whether  he 
would  let  it  remain  or  rudely  cast  it  away, 
but  her  silent  prayer  was  heard,  and  it 
lay  not  rejected,  but  safe  under  that 
broad,  strong  palm,  like  a  nestling  under 
the  parent^bird's  wing. 

But  ah,  who  could  turn  away  from 
Sybil's  offered  hand  !  Vernon  did  not, 
but  crushing  it  softly  in  his,  he  said 
gently,  "  you  have  conquered  ;  my  little 
sister  has  conquered  a  proud,  rough,  un- 
feeling man,  who  came  well  nigh  forget- 
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ting  in  his  madness  a  promise  which  he 
called  upon  heaven  to  witness.  Let  the 
bird  live  1" 

Sybil  looked  upward  as  he  spoke,  but 
it  was  no  longer  upon  the  broken  arch. 
Soaring  far,  far  away,  she  beheld  it  till 
it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  cloudless  sky,  its 
mission  over  that  Ruined  Church,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  being  accom- 
plished. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Like   an   enfranchised   hird,   who   wildly 
springs, 
With  a  keen  sparkle  in  his  glancing  eye, 
And  a  strong  effort  in  his  quivering  wings, 
Up  to  the  blue  vault  of  the  happy  sky — 
So  my  enamoured  heart  so  long  thine  own, 
At  length  from  Love's  imprisonment  set 
free, 
Goes  forth  into  the  open  world  alone, 
Glad  and  exulting  in  its  liberty. 

Mrs.  Norton. 

Hopes  and  fears. 
Start  up  alarmed,   and  o'er  life's  narrow 

verge 
Look  down — on  what?  a  fathomless  abyss. 

Young. 

Sybil  bought  her  triumph  of  will  at  a 
dear  price,  it  would  seem,  for  Vernon 
was  moody  and  silent  during  the  home- 
ward ride,  and  for  a  week  scarcely  notic- 
ed her  music  or  the  progress  she  was 
making  in  her  studies.  She  tried  two  or 
three  times  to  break  the  gloomy  spell 
around  him  by  uttering  some  playful  re- 
mark, or  trilling  a  bird-like  song,  but  all 
was  to  no  purpose.  She  felt  that  they 
were  widely  severed  in  disposition,  pur- 
pose, and  thought,  and  that  he  had  asked 
her  an  impossible  thing  when  he  desired 
that  she  might  !**  his  sister,  for  to  a  sis- 
ter a  brother's  heart  was  open,  but 
against  her  he  had  closed  his  with  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  of  reserve  and  cold- 
ness. 

As  for  Vernon,  he  scarcely  knew  him- 
self the  cause  of  his  gloomy  or  rather 
thoughtful  mood,  but  rested  upon  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  phase  which  would 


pass  away  with  a  change  of  weather.  If 
any  one  had  told  him  that  he  was 
thoughtful,  because  a  child  had  stirred 
the  stagnant  waters  of  his  soul  by  speak- 
ing truths  to  him  which  he  had  never 
dwelt  upon,  or  thought  of  at  all,  except 
vaguely, — had  any  one  told  him  that  the 
self-examination  with  which  he  was  prob- 
ing his  spirit  originated  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  Sybil  and  the  religious  tenor  of 
her  verses,  he  would  have  been  startled 
at  the  idea.  He,  the  selfish  man,  tried 
in  vain  to  shake  off  the  master  spirit  of 
thought  that  merged  at  length  into  se- 
vere self-investigation, — but  heaven  has 
many  ways  of  sowing  the  good  seed ;  the 
wind  may  blow  it,  or  it  may  drop  by 
chance  upon  the  ground, — not  that  Ver- 
non^ soul  was  ready  for  the  planting, 
for  hardened  by  frost  and  ice,  it  opened 
not  yet  to  the  sower.  It  was  this  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  things,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  in  part,  that  kept  him  cold  to- 
wards others  and  discontented  with  him- 
self. 

A  letter  from  Linwood  at  last  broke 
the  spell,  and  as  Vernon  handed  it  to 
Sybil  to  read  to  him,  one  of  his  old  rare 
smiles  overspread  his  countenance,  for 
his  love  for  his  absent  friend  was  one  of 
the  bright  spots  in  his  character. 

Sybyl  drew  back  as  he  pressed  the  let- 
ter upon  her  and  hesitated. 

"  Should  I,  ought  I,  to  read  it  ?"  she 
asked,  "Mr.  Linwood  is  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  there  may  be  something  in  his 
letter  which  I  ought  not  to  see." 

"  You  misjudge  Linwood,"  answered 
Vernon  warmly,  "  he  has  a  mind  as  pure 
as  a  child's,  and  you  will  find  nothing 
unworthy  in  what  he  has  written." 

" I  did  not  mean  that"  replied  Sybil 
blushing,  "I  only  imagined  that  he 
might  deem  me  prying  or  officious,  for 
a  letter  front  friend  to  friend  is  a  sacred 
thing." 

"  In  that  case,"  answered  Vernon,  "  I 
promise  to  be  peace-maker,  but  pray  do 
not  keep  me  in  suspense  any  longer,  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  what  he  has  written." 

Thus  urged,  Sybil  demurred  no  longer, 
fearing  a  return  of  Vernon's  displeasure 
and    consequent  coldness,  and  opening 
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the  letter,  which  was  poet-marked  Flor- 
ence, she  thus  began : — 

"Diab  Virnon: 

"  As  you  feared  never  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  necessary  third  person, 
you  made  me  promise  to  write  to  you 
only  in  extreme  cases, — that  is,  if  I  e?er 
found  myself  supremely  happy  or  su- 
premely miserable ;  as  the  former  sensa- 
tion is  preeminently  in  the  ascendant 
now,  I  can  refrain  no  longer  from  im- 
parting to  you  some  of  my  experiences, 
and  from  telling  you  how,  each  day,  a 
prayer  ascends  from  my  heart  to  heaven 
for  the  welfare  of  my  generous  friend. 

"  Ton  have  opened  to  me  a  new  field 
of  beauty,  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of, 
both  in  the  province  of  art  and  nature. 
My  eyes  feast  on  loveliness,  my  heart 
beats  with  fuller  pulsations  than  in  my 
own  land.  I  feel  that  I  am  treading  on 
enchanted  ground,  and  associations  from 
the  past  come  thronging  in  endless  pro- 
cession from  the  chambers  of  my  brain. 
Oh,  Vernon,  to  have  seen  the  Lake  of 
Como,  the  Cathedrals,  the  Laocoon,  St 
Peter's,  and  the  paintings  and  statuary 
in  the  old  world,  is  to  have  lived  no  or- 
dinary life. 

"  I  might  go  on  enumerating  the  beau- 
ties which  arise  on  every  side,  but  I 
know  that  with  you  it  would  be  familiar 
ground,  and  might  weary  you,  still,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  that  you  ought  to 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  my  deep  Thank- 
fulness, and  it  is  for  this  merely  that  f 
write  to  you. 

"When  I  think  of  your  sympathy, 
which  will  meet  me  on  my  return  when 
we  can  talk  over  my  experiences,  I  am 
doubly  grateful  to  God  that  you  were 
permitted  to  see  this  world-wide  pano- 
rama of  wonders,  and  that  you  have 
travelled  from  enow-crowned  Russia  to 
the  vineyards  of  beautiful  Spain.  Even 
in  your  blindness  you  could  never  be  en- 
tirely lonely,  for  after  a  visit  to  Europe 
memory  would  ever  be  a  busy  companion. 

"  To  me  this  living  in  the  past  is  en- 
chanting, and  and  of  course  to  the  artist- 
mind  the  enjoyment  is  double.  It  seems 
to  me,  too,  that  I  would  never  have  cared 
to  journey  abroad,  unless  I  bad  received 


a  refined  education,  so  that  I  might  ap- 
preciate every  classical  allusion,  and  feel 
at  home  in  history.  There  are  men 
around  me  now,  ignorant,  soulless  men, 
in  whom  the  curves  of  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture  rouse  no  feeling  of  admira- 
tion,— whose  eyes  see  no  glory  in  an 
Italian  sunset,  who  travel  merely  because 
it  is  fashionable,  and  in  whom  no  grate- 
ful religious  thought  is  awakened.  False 
men  are  they,  Vernon,  and,  oh,  if  I  could 
only  sit  by  you  for  an  hour,  I  could 
tell  you  how  the  sight  of  all  this  beauty, 
natural  and  artistic,  appeals  to  my  re- 
ligious nature,  and  how  my  heart  beats 
more  fervently  to  God  and  man,  and  my 
whole  soul  is  bared  to  receive  divine  in- 
fluences from  heaven.  No,  I  have  not 
come  here,  even  as  regards  my  spiritual 
welfare,  in  vain. 

"  I  have  painted  one  work  since  my 
arrival  in  Florence,  which  the  critics 
honour  me  by  praising  very  much.  It 
is  an  ideal,  sty  ideal  of  a  perfectly  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  I  call  it  my  Inspira- 
tion. Need  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  that 
I  mean  to  be  yours  when  I  return  f 
Wonld  that  you  could  see  #,  and  criticise 
it,  for  upon  your  judgment  1  have  ever 
depended ;  but  I  will  not  murmur,  for  I 
believe  that  all  of  God's  dispensations 
are  for  the  best 

"  Send  me  a  line  through  your  amanu- 
ensis, if  you  do  not  incline  to  forward  a 
longer  communication,  and  tell  me  some- 
thing of  your  welfare, — if  you  are  still 
in  the  country,  and  whether  you  have 
any  companions. 

••  Yours,  in  all  sincerit/, 

"Albert  Linwood." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him/'  said  Sy- 
bil quietly,  as  she  refolded  the  letter. 

"  And  why  V9  asked  Vernon. 

As  a  man  of  the  world  Vernon  had 
used  that  little  monosyllable  with  great 
effect;  it  had  been  more  powerful  than 
many  words,  and  joined  with  a  sympa- 
thizing look  of  interest  in  his  fine  eyes, 
had  extracted  many  a  confession  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  unrepeal- 
ed, and  now  the  force  of  habit  led  him 
to  use  it  still.  There  is  often  magic  in 
one  word,  calling  out  many  in  answer: 
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"  Because,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  wonld  like  to  talk  to  him, 
and  tell  him  of  my  faults ;  stilt  better, 
too,  would  I  love  to  bear  him  speak  of 
that  religion  which  he  prizes  so  much. 
Ab,  if  he  had  sisters,  how  happy  they 
must  be." 

What  an  incentive  was  this,  to  any 
one  who  loved  Sybil,  to  be  worthy  in  her 
eyes. 

44  It  is  worth  the  trying"  thought  Ver- 
non ;  but  thinking  on  his  part,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  far  from  acting. 

Not  many  days  after  this,  Vernon  sum- 
moned Sybil  to  bis  side,  and  told  her 
that  the  time  bad  arrived  when  she  could 
be  really  useful  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
some  work  for  her  to  do ;  ho  wanted  her 
to  answer  Linwood's  letter.  Such  an 
appeal  she  could  not  escape  from,  and 
she  sat  down  and  wrote  under  his  direc- 
tion the  following  words : — 

44  Too  are  astonished,  dear  AU>ert,  at 
this  lady-like  hand-writing,  instead  of 
John's  bold  chirogrnphy,  but  'tis  only 
little  Sybil  Gray's,  who  writes  at  my 
dictation,  therefore  be  mystified  no  lon- 
ger. Now,  Sybil  is  the  grand-daughter 
of  my  mother's  early  friend,  Mrs,  Gor- 
don, both  of  whom  have,  at  my  invita- 
tion, made  my  bouse  their  home.  Mrs. 
Gordon,  when  her  health  allows  her, 
is  an  admirable  manager  in  my  bachelor 
establishment,  and  Sybil  has  masters, 
gathers  flowers,  dresses  the  roses,  and, 
as  you  see,  writes  for  the  dismal  blind' 
gentleman. 

44 1  cannot  express  to  you  how  much 
pleasure  your  letter  gave  roe,  and  now 
that  I  have  Sybil  as  writer  and  reader  of 
our  correspondence,  let  me  hear  from 
you  often, — and  do  not  be  particular 
about  the  number  of  your  sheets,  for  the 
dear  child's  good  nature  will  l>enr  her 
through  them  all,  even  if  their  name 
were  legion. 

44  You  ask  me  about  myself;  I  ihi  k, 
I  know  that  I  am  happier  than  when  yuu 
were  here.  I  can  trace  this  change  to 
no  particular  cause,  yet  on  the  whole  I 
enjoy  life  more,  human  nature  seem*  bet- 
ter, and  I  am  not  quite  the  worldling 
*  that  you  left  me.    I  begin  to  be  recon- 


ciled in  some  slight  degree  to  my  mis- 
fortune, and  sometimes,  remember,  Lin- 
wood,  only  sometimes,  I  even  bring  my- 
self to  regard  it  as  a  blessing, — for,  had 
I  still  retained  my  sight  after  that  terri- 
ble fever,  I  might  have  remained  in  the 
city,  constantly  in  the  presence  of  her 
whom  I  have  by  this  means  avoided ; 
and  so  weak  is  the  human  heart,  that 
even  knowiug  what  she  is— even  having 
seen  her  unmasked,  her  wonderful  beau- 
ty and  fascination  might  have  bound  me 
to  her  prisoner  for  life,  whereas  there  is 
npw  no  danger  in  absence, — and,  oh, 
Linwood,  reflect  upon  the  almost  hell 
upon  earth  that  I  should  have  endured 

had  I  passed  my  life " 

Sybil  made  a  movement  that  arrested 
Vernon's  words, — she  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble and  laid  down  ber  pen.  She  was 
embarrassed  beyond  measure ;  she  thought 
that  Verhon  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  writing,  and  not  he  himself; 
and  she  was  an  unwilling  listener  to  the 
secrets  of  that  proud  heart,  and  inter- 
rupted him  by  reminding  him  that  his 
letter  was  too  much  of  a  personal  nature 
for  her  to  continue  writing  it.  "  You 
forget,  tWat  I  know  nothing,"  she  began, 
— but  she  was  not  allowed  to  proceed, 
for  Vernon  silenced  her  with  words  which 
rendered  her  mute. 

44 No,  Sybil,  I  do  not  forget  anything; 
an  irresistible  impulse  leads  me  to  tell 
you  that  part  of  my  life's  history,  which 
I  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  your 
presence,  and  to  wh'ch  you  are  a  stran- 
ger. I  know  not  why  it  is  that  I  thus 
make  you  the  confident  of  my  mont  sa- 
cred experiences ;  I  know  not  if  your 
eyes  are  gentle  and  compassionate, — and 
yet  they  mnnt  be,  Syl.il ;  I  know  not 
why  I  am  led  to  unfold  my  inner  nature 
to  the  scrutiny  of  a  young  girl  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  world  and  its  passions, 
— hut  it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  fate, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape,  drives  me 
on,  and  it  is  your  destiny  to  listen." 

44  Florence  Percy,"  he  continued,  after 
a  slight  pau*e,  44  is  my  sister's  dearest 
friend ;  it  was  nature,  then,  that  with 
such  a  tie  between  them,  I  should  be 
constantly  thrown  into  her  society.  She 
was  an  orpl  an,  with  no  one  to  guide  her 
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but  an  aunt,  whose  life  was  one  tissue  of 
fashionable  folly.  When  I  say  that  Flor- 
ence was  a  fit  scholar  for  so  apt  a 
teacher,  I  exaggerate  nothing ;  but  una- 
ware of  her  faults  at  the  time  when  I 
first  made  her  acquaintance,  her  beauty, 
— whieh  is  fitting  for  a  queen, — and  her 
winning  manners,  captivated  me,  and 
made  me  her  willing  slave.  The  old 
proverb  says,  that  Move  is  blind/  but 
more  blind  than  I  am  now  bodily,  was  I 

to  hor  defects ;  mad  and  blind  until, 

bat  I  will  not  anticipate,  Sybil,  yon  shall 
hear  the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  Florence  was  poor  and  yet  she  loved 
wealth  better  than  life  itself:  'rather 
die/  I  doubt  not  was  her  motto,  'than 
be  deprived  of  certain  luxuries  and  com- 
forts/ To  struggle  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances was  her  one  great  object,  and  she 
was  determined  that  her  impoverished 
and  aristocratic  race  should  yet  flourish 
through  her  means  among  the  wealthy 
of  the  land. 

"  She  chose  me,  then,  as  her  instru- 
ment, her  victim, — and  threw  her  wiles 
around  my  unsuspecting  nature.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  I  am  rich,  you  must 
see  it  by  the  style  in  which  I  live,  by 
my  retinue  of  servants,  and  my  lavish 
expenditure  of  money,  and  she  knew  it 
— knew  my  income,  and  laid  her  plans. 

"We  met  almost  daily  in  my  sister's 
house,  and  as  it  was  her  great  ambi- 
tion that  Florence  and  I  should  even- 
tually be  married,  we  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  conversant  with  each 
other's  tastes  and  opinions.  Isabel  loved 
and  loves  Florence  with  a  blind  infat- 
uation which  is  second  only  to  what 
mine  was,  although  I  must  do  her  the 
justice  to  say,  that  she  never  knew  the 
extent  of  the  plot  laid  by  her  fascinat- 
ing friend. 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  that  event- 
ful period  of  iny  life,  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  must  have  been  living  in  a  dream 
not  to  have  discovered  the  base  motives 
which  actuated  the  conduct  of  Florence. 
Affection  for  me  she  had  not ;  cold,  pas- 
sionless, calculating,  I  scarcely  think  that 
any  one  could  inspire  her  with  love,  and 
yet  what  a  master-piece  of  acting  was 
her  feigned  joy  in  my  presence,  while 


she  had  but  one  passion ;  to  that  she 
bowed  as  a  heathen  to  his  idol,  and  that 
passion  was  to  lift  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  Percy  family. 

" 1  have  sometimes  in  my  earlier  years 
dreamed  that  I  might  be  loved— dreamed 
of  a  home  where  a  gentle  wife,  with 
loving  children  at  her  feet,  would  greet 
me  at  my  fireside ;  that  that  home  would 
be  little  short  of  a  heaven,  while  Flor- 
ence Percy  would  be  the  angel  of  my 
Paradise ;  but,  alas !  how  was  I  mista- 
ken 1  Sybil,  look  at  me,  is  there  any- 
thing chilling  or  repulsive  about  me? 
Now,  indeed,  there  may  be  with  these 
closed,  sightless  eyes, — but  fancy  me  in 
the  prime  of  youth  and  health,  with  a 
happy,  buoyant  temperament,  think  you 
not  that  then  I  might  have  inspired  love  ?" 

He  waited  not  for  Sybil's  answer,  but 
hurried  on. 

"  I  remember  the  time  when  the  truth 
first  came  to  me, — not  with  the  crash 
of  a  storm,  crushing  me  with  its  sud- 
denness,— but  with  only  a  certain  fore- 
shadowing of  evil.  We  were  not  pub- 
licly engaged,  the  word  had  not  been 
quite  spoken,  for  we  were  waiting  for 
her  aunt's  return  from  Europe  to  sanc- 
tion our  love,  but  she  expected  the  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  which  would  make  her 
my  betrothed,  and  I  intended  it  I  had 
told  her,  however,  that  I  loved  her,  and 
I  had  .heard  the  blessed  words  that  I 
was  in  return  beloved  by  her;  I  had 
pictnred  our  future  home,  where,  not 
the  least  among  the  changes  that  were 
to  happen  to  me,  I  was  to  become  under 
her  guidance  a  useful,  pious  man.  She 
had  received  many  presents  from  my 
hands  of  great  value,  and  had  worn 
diamonds  which  were  my  gift.  In  the 
meantime  our  mornings  were  spent  to- 
gether, and  our  evenings  in  the  round 
of  amusements  that  a  crowded  city  al- 
ways affords. 

"  One  day  we  were  seated  in  Isabel's 
luxurious  parlour,  with  the  light  of  the 
room  softened  to  that  mellow  shade 
which  is  so  becoming  to  a  complexion 
like  hers,  and  I  bad  never  seen  the 
beauty  of  Florence  displayed  to  such  ad- 
vantage ;  I  even  mutely  thanked  God  for 
the  creation  of  such  wondrous  perfection, 
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and  that  I  was  permitted  to  behold  it 
I  hare  not  told  you  that  she  was  a  clear 
brunette,  and  that  the  crowning  grace  to 
her  fair  face  was  a  rich,  glossy  colour  on 
her  cheeks,  which  gave  additional  lustre 
to  her  superb  eyes.  On  the  morning  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  she  was  dressed 
simply,  yet  carefully,  while  her  glossy 
dark  hair,  unadorned,  was  to  me  more 
beautiful  than  if  encircled  with  a  diadem 
of  brilliants.  In  passing  I  must  mention 
that  her  dress  usually  was  anything  but 
simple,  for  her  love  of  display  showed 
itself  forcibly  in  her  toilet  arrangements. 

"Her  quiet  morning  robe,  with  its 
loose  hanging  sleeves,  disclosed  an  arm 
which  was  faultless  in  its  proportions, 
— and  as  she  held  it  towards  me  that  I 
might  clasp  around  it  a  ruby  bracelet 
of  curious  workmanship,  her  eyes, — ah, 
those  glorious  eyes, — beamed  with  the 
light  of  what  I  thought  was  love— deep, 
unchangeable,  grateful  love  to  the  donor, 
but  which  circumstances  have  showed  to 
be  only  the  love  of  gems  and  of  display. 

"Lovers  are  proverbially  eloquent,  and 
I  was  picturing  to  her  how  her  affection 
brightened  my  life,  and  how  I  wished 
that  all  our  days  might  be  as  tranquil 
and  happy  as  that  which  was  passing, 
when  she  whispered  in  return  that  it 
would  be  the  study  of  her  existence  to 
make  me  happy,  and  that  she  had  no 
wish  in  life  which  was  not  breathed  in 
reference  to  me  J  Emboldened  by  this 
delicious  confession,  I  told  her  playfully 
that  I  would  put  her  upon  trial,  and  then 
altering  my  tone  to  a  serious  one,  I  re- 
marked that  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
grant  me  a  favour,— a  speck  in  compari- 
son with  the  sacrifices  of  a  lifetime.  It 
was  only  this, — that,  instead  of  attend- 
ing a  famous  ball  which  was  to  be  given 
in  the  evening,  she  would  spend  the 
hoars  at  home  quietly  with  me. 

"  An  almost  imperceptible  frown  pass- 
ed over  her  brow  as  I  said  these  simple 
and  not  very  exacting  words;  but  the 
smile  that  succeeded  was  more  brilliant 
for  the  sudden  shadow  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  with  all  the  apparent  love  of  a 
loving  heart  gathered  in  her  earnest  eyes, 
which  looked  straight  into  mine,  as  I 
knelt  before  her,  with  her  lips  all  rosy  in 
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their  freshness,  and  her  voice  tender 
with  affectionate  words,  she  bent  towards 
me,  and  laying  her  perfect  hand  upon 
mine,  promised  what  I  had  asked. 

"Just  then  Isabel  entered  from  a 
walk,  glowing  with  health  and  excite- 
ment, and  full  of  some  important  intel- 
ligence. I  can  scarcely  think  that  she 
meant  to  pain  me  by  what  followed,  and 
I  can  attribute  her  words  only  to  that 
fearful  proclivity  which  women  have  to 
making  conquests,  and  in  having  those 
in  whom  they  are  interested  count  their 
triumphs  in  numbers. 

" '  I  have  glorious  news  for  you,  Flor- 
ence/ she  said, '  you  have  gained  another 
conquest  by  that  queenly  beauty  of 
yours ;  you  have  made  Lord  Cummings 
your  slave  for  life.  He  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  this  morning  but  your 
superb  air,  your  divine  eyes,  and  the 
midnight  gleaming  of  your  ebon  locks. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  in  rather  a  vulgar  way 
that  he  swears  you  are  an  angel,  but  that 
we  must  excuse  in  a  titled  man ;  by  the 
by,  with  a  little  French  expletive,  he 
made  me  promise  to  take  you  to  Mrs. 
Maitland's  to-night,  and  you  must  go/— 
then  turning  to  me  as  I  made  a  gesture 
of  impatience,  she  continued:  'Now, 
Richard,  for  shame,  I  verily  believe  you 
are  jealous ;  my  lord  is  awkward,  you 
are  refined  and  graceful;  my  lord  is  a 
fright,  and  you,  you  know,  area  beauty/ 
then  warbling  a  lively  air,  she  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Florence  in  a  be* 
seeching  attitude. 

"  I  was  jealous,  maddened, — but  I  kept 
silence  and  waited  for  the  result,  incens- 
ed against  the  presumptuous  stranger, 
but  secure  in  the  constancy  of  my  peer- 
less Florence,  upon  whom  I  gased,  al- 
most sure  of  her  reply.  What  had  trans- 
formed her  so  ?  Her  cheeks  glowed  with 
a  crimson  which  I  had  never  yet  seen 
kindled  there ;  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
delight,  and  she  uttered  a  joyous  excla- 
mation ;  then,  as  if  remembering  her- 
self, she  said  to  Isabel,  •  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  meet  him  at  Mrs.  Maitland's,  for 
I  have  just  promised  Richard  to  stay  at 
home  with  him, — Darby  and  Joan  fash- 
ion !' 

"'Would  you  indeed   like  to  go!' 
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1  said  calmly,  though  with  a  volcano 
raging  within  my  heart.  '  If  you  would, 
pray  do  not  consider  yourself  bound  to 
me,  and  do  not  let  a  whim  of  mine  keep 
you  at  home/ 

"'Oh,  if  it  is  only  a  whim/  she  re- 
turned, twisting  my  bracelet-gift  upon 
her  arm  with  her  long  slender  fingers 
that  she  might  examine  it  more  minutely, 
4  then  I  would  like  to  go/ 

" '  As  you  please,'  said  I  coldly, — and 
the  went!  and  so  the  first  link  was  bro- 
ken,— and  so  at  length  were  all.  Yes,  she 
went  to  the  ball  and  met  my  lord  Oum- 
mings.  His  fortune,  the  world  said, 
doubled  mine ;  he  wore  finer  diamonds ; 
he  sported  carriages  and  horses  unequal- 
led in  the  land  ;  he  paid  bis  court  to  the 
queenly  beauty,  and  was  accepted.  It 
was  then,  that  with  a  constitution  pre- 
disposed, by  the  excitement  under  which 
I  laboured,  to  fe?er,  I  was  taken  ill  with 
an  epidemic  which  was  raging,  and 
which,  though  it  affected  many  only 
•lightly,  prostrated  me  almost  to  the 
grave,  and  left  me  blind,  with  no  hope 
of  restoration  to  sight 

"  After  my  recovery  from  this  illness, 
many  friends  came  kindly  to  break  the 
monotony  of  my  darkened  chamber,  and 
among  others  a  young  man,  who  had 
been  sported  with  awhile  by  Miss  Percy, 
-and  then  rejected.  This  man  I  know  to 
be  true,  and  partly  in  bitterness  of  spirit 
—but  chiefly  in  revenge  for  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  for  men  are  affect- 
ed differently  by  a  rejection,  some  turn- 
ing to  melancholy,  some  maddened  and 
reckless,  and  others  careless  and  light- 
hearted  still ;  be,  in  revenge,  and  igno- 
rant of  my  attachment  to  Florence,  told 
me,  wantonly  and  only  to  show  her  off 
in  the  worst  possible  light,  of  a  speech 
that  he  had  heard  her  make ;  it  was  this, 
mark  it,  Sybil,  and  it  will  be  a  key  to  the 
character  of  the  woman  who  might  have 
been  my  wife:  'Well,  what  matters  it? 
Though  be  has  lost  his  sight,  he  has  not 
last  bis  fortune  1' 

"From  that  moment  my  love  turned 
into  Rcorn,  my  scorn  to  indifference.  Ton 
ni:»y  like  to  hear  the  sequel;  my  lord 
Cummings  proved  to  be  an  adventurer, 
'a  fortune-hunter,  and  he  had  mistaken 


Florence  for  a  cousin  of  hers  who  was 
an  heiress.  When  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take, he  disappeared  no  one  knows 
whither,  and  Florence  was  left  to  her 
own  wholesome  reflections.  Since  then 
she  has  not  been  much  sought  in  socie- 
ty ;  but  still  her  glorious  beauty  remains 
to  dassle  a  few  lingering  worshippers, 
who,  however,  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
too  poor  to  be  rewarded  by  her  hand. 

"  I  have  not  met  her  since  her  engage- 
ment to  Cummings,  but  strange  to  say 
Isabel  is  devoted  to  her,  and  even  dreams 
of  her  being  my  wife  and  her  sister ;  and 
she  in  her  turn  repays  Isabel  by  her  ad- 
miration and  flattery. 

"I  have  suffered,  you  see,  Sybil,  al- 
most more  than  my  share,  and  you  must 
bear  with  my  mood  when  you  think  that 
I  am  morose  and  gloomy ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, I  may  be  both  naturally,  but  of- 
tener  that  selfish  depression  of  spirits 
under  which  you  see  me  labouring,  is  the 
memory  of  the  past,  rising  up  in  wave 
after  wave  of  bitter  feeling,  which  will 
not  be  stilled  by  any  endeavour  on  my 
part.  Ton  wished  the  other  day  for 
some  misfortune,  some  temptation  to  rip- 
ple the  calm  current  of  your  days.  Oh, 
Sybil,  you  know  not  what  you  asked. 
But  I  am  sure  that  you  need  no  experi- 
ence in  suffering  in  order  to  make  you 
feel  for  others,  and  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  sorrows, — and  the  thought  of  this 
is  why  1  disclose  mine  to  you/' 

Sybil  drew  a  long  breath,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes ;  she  bad  wept 
over  romances  often,  but  here,  before 
her,  was  a  man  who  had  loved  and  suf- 
fered; here  was  something  real,  some- 
thing that  she  knew  was  true,  and  she 
looked  pityingly  upon  one  who  had  now 
in  her  eyes  assumed  the  dignity  of  a 
hero.  She  longed  to  show  him  in  some 
way  how  truly  she  felt  for  him  in  his 
double  bereavement,  but  knew  not  how. 

"  Sybil,  tell  me  "  asked  Vernon  anx- 
iously, "  is  not  mine  a  tale  of  many  sor- 
rovs?  Come  near  me,  and  say  to  me 
that  you  think  that  I  am  not  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  y»»u,  too.  I  want  no  maledic- 
tions showered  upon  the  head  of  Flor- 
ence Percy  ;  I  care  not  even  to  bring  to 
mind  the  thought  of  her  terrible  retribu- 
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tion,  or  that  Dante  has  placed  in  the 
'lowest  deep  of  the  lowest  deep'  those 
who  have  betrayed  trust :  only  speak  to 
me, — say  one  word  of  comfort,  one  ear- 
nest word.  Sybil,  friend,  sister,  fail  me 
not  now,  but  give  me  what  I  need  more 
than  parched  traveller  a  cooling  draught, 
— give  me  your  sympathy." 

Sybil  rose  and  approached  him  where 
he  sat,  and  then  with  no  syllable  of  com- 
fort but  with  a  heavy  sob  and  shower  of 
tears  upon  his  outstretched  hands,  she 
wept  because  he  had  suffered  so;  and 
Vernon  was  grateful  for  those  tears,  and 
understood  their  meaning  almost  better 
than  if  they  had  been  words.  He  had 
never  seen  Florence  weep, — her  artificial 
nature  had  never  been  thus  moved,  and 
he  knew  that  the  fount  of  feeling  which 
was  the  source  of  tears  must  be  deep  in- 
deed. 

"Poor  child !"  he  said,  as  Sybil  knelt 
before  him,  her  hands  clasped  in  his ;  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  move  you  sc,  you  must 
weep  no  more, — at  least  not  for  me,  but 
you  must  spare  your  tears  for  your  fu- 
ture self;  for  suffering  is  tho  condition 
under  which  we  live  and  breathe,  and 
you  know  not  what  the  coming  years 
may  have  in  store  for  you." 

But  Sybil  still  wept  on ;  the  sight  of 
that  disappointed,  blind,  forsaken  man, 
was  a  deeper  tragedy  than  what  the  books 
ever  told  her  of, — a  story  whose  last  page 
ended  very  sadly. 

Then  Vernon  smoothed  back  her  long, 
luxuriant  hair  tenderly,  and  drew  her 
nearer  to  him  until  he  felt  her  breath 
upou  his  bowed  face,  and  a  passionate 
prayer  for  her  welfare  escaped  from  his 
lips,  "  Oh,  God,"  he  said,  "  spare  her, 
shield  her ;  let  not  my  fate  be  hers  ;  pour 
upon  me  any  amount  of  suffering,  but 
let  misfortune  pass  her  by,  and,  above 
all,  guard  her  against  a  sorrow  such  as 
mine." 

Vernon  prayed— it  was  something  un- 
usual; not  indeed  for  himself  did  he 
pray,  but  for  Sybil,  kneeling  before  him, 
her  bright  face  uplifted  to  his,  and  her 
hands  fast  locked  in  his  strong  grasp; 
then  her  voice  broke  the  silence  which 
followed  that  earnest  appeal  to  a  higher 
power,  and  it  came  to  his  ears  like  the 


voice  of  an  angel  answering  his  prayer. 

"  I  would  take  your  sorrow  from  yout 
if  1  could"  she  said,  "and  bear  it  for 
you." 

What  could  mortal  ask  more  than  this, 
what  need  had  he  of  closer  sympathy  ? 
Life  could  record  no  instance  of  greater 
sacrifice  than  such  as  she  had  offered. 

"  God,  I  thank  thee,"  he  exclaimed, 
while  his  frame  trembled  at  those  simple 
words  from  the  kneeling  girl,  "Thou 
bast  at  last  sent  to  me  what  my  soul  has 
most  needed  through  three  long  dreary 
years, — the  gift  of  perfect  sympathy" 
But  even  as  Vernon  spoke,  a  bright  crim- 
son flushed  his  face,  and  a  terrible  reve- 
lation came  to  him  ;  he  loved  her — loved 
her  kneeling  and  weeping  there.  The 
truth  came  like  a  knife,  cleaving  heart 
and  brain  ;  no  doubt,  no  shadow  of  sus- 
picion of  the  nature  of  his  feelings  came 
to  question  him  as  to  their  sincerity. 
Florence  he  had  loved  for  her  beauty, 
and  what  she  might  have  been  to  him 
when  the  gloss  of  fashion  had  given 
place  to  domestic  ties, — but  Sybil  he  loved 
for  herself,  for  what  she  was.  She  might 
be  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  or  almost  re- 
pulsive in  appearance;  these  considera- 
tions did  not  affect  him  ;  he  only  saw  the 
purity  of  her  heart  and  loved  her, — ah, 
how  fondly,  how  truly,  she  must  nover 
know,  lie  would  never,  he  said  to  him- 
self, be  so  ungenerous  as  to  throw  him- 
self with  his  blindness  and  blighted  life, 
his  soured  temper,  and  uncongenial  dis- 
position upon  her  mercy ;  no,  he  would 
not  sacrifice  upon  the  shrine  of  his  self- 
ishness that  young,  budding  life,  that 
pure,  lovely  heart ;  to  keep  his  affection 
all  untold,  to  educate  her,  to  bestow  upon 
her  every  grace  that  wealth  could  bring, 
and  then  to  yield  her  calmly  in  after 
years  to  another  with  the  outward  quiet- 
ness of  a  brother,  even  when  there  would 
he  a  mad  worship  bnrning  on  the  altar 
of  his  heart  within,  would  be  the  crown- 
ing suffering  of  his  life,  his  last  terrible 
sacrifice. 

But  love,  love, — man  is  impotent  when 
entering  the  lists  against  thee,  and  what 
a  tyrant  thou  art!  Vernon  struggled 
bravely  and  well,  but  there  came  liouw 
in  that  long   and   intimate  intercourse 
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when  his  secret  would  rash  from  his 
heart  to  his  very  lips,  and  only  by  strong, 
persevering  will  be  kept  prisoner  there, 
and  each  day  and  month  grew  with  a 
mighty  strength  that  pare,  devoted  pas- 
sion for  one  who,  he  had  determined, 
should  be  to  him  forever,  as  far  as  word 
or  act  of  his  was  concerned,  only  his  well 
beloved  sister,  his  little  Sybil  Gray. 

But  to  return  to  the  systematic  devel- 
opement  of  our  story.  The  sheet  lay  un- 
finished on  the  table ;  with  one  strong 
effort  of  self-control,  he  put  her,  whom 
he  longed  to  clasp  to  his  beating,  lonely, 
yearning  heart,  away  from  him,  and  re- 
quested her  calmly  to  finish  it.  Sybil 
obeyed,  and  wrote  again  at  his  dictation, 
folded,  sealed,  and  directed  the  letter 
half  mechanically,  wondered  in  her  young 
and  innocent  heart  at  the  baseness  of 
Florence,  wiped  her  tear-stained  foce, 
and  then  left  Vernon  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  her  grand-mother. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Am  I  in  Italy?     Is  this  the  Mincius? 
Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona  ? 
And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  masque 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps 

by  him? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself; 
And  not  a  stone,  in  a  cross- way,  inscribed 
*  To  Mantua — *  To  Ferrara' — but  excites 
Surprise  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

O  Italy,  how  beatiful  thou  art!'' — Roger 8. 

Sybil  saw  with  heart-felt  anguish  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  drooped  daily  more  and 
more ;  she  was,  of  course,  under  the  care 
of  a  physician  who  paid  her  regular  visits, 
but  hers  was  a  decay  of  nature  which  no 
physician  could  heal.  Her  seat  by  the 
fireside,  or  by  the  open  window,  in  the 
more  genial  days  of  summer,  had  been 
exchanged  for  her  own  apartment,  and 
Sybil  noticed  with  regret,  that  her  mind, 
which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time  firm 
and  energetic,  was  showing  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  decay  and  imbecility. 

Her  memory,  too,  which  had  been  so 
well  stored  with  dates  and  anecdotes  of 
the  past,  failed  from  day  to  day,  and  she 


scarcely  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  those 
around  her  who  ministered  to  her  hourly 
wants.  The  most  cheering  view  of  her 
decline  was,  that  she  suffered  no  pain, 
but  Sybil  would  often  retire  to  the  retreat 
of  her  own  room  with  tearful  eyes  when 
she  sa w  that  her  grandmother  failed  to 
recognise  her,  or  called  her  by  her  mother's 
name  or  by  that  of  some  friend  of  her 
childhood. 

Although  Mrs.  Gordon  bad  ceased  to 
recognise  her  grand-child,  and  knew  no 
difference  between  her  kind  attentions 
and  those  of  the  domestics,  Sybil's  con- 
stant ministrations  ceased  not ;  she  always 
dedicated  to  her  the  larger  part  of  her 
mornings,  and  reserved  her  afternoons 
for  her  daily  walks  with  Vernon,  while 
her  evenings  alone  were  devoted  to  study. 
Faithful  to  each  avocation  she  proved, 
and  Vernon  looked  forward  with  scarcely 
restrained  impatience  through  his  long, 
solitary  mornings  to  those  sweet  hours  of 
converse,  which  were  characterized  by 
subjects  always  earnest  and  instructive,  as 
the  happy  period  of  his  long  and  weary 
day. 

A  singular  state  of  things  had  arisen 
from  the  part  which  Sybil  had  played  as 
amanuensis,  for  Lin  wood,  in  reply  to 
Sybil's  letter  dictated  by  Vernon,  had 
addressed  his  answer  to  her.  This  ar- 
rangement was  agreeable  to  him  in  many 
respects  ;  first  because  he  knew  that  she 
had  never  been  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  wearied  when  what  he  saw 
there  was  his  theme,  and  moreover,  be- 
cause his  warm,  genial  heart  longed  for 
sympathy,  and  to  the  so  called  child  whom 
Vernon  had  described  as  quick  and  in- 
telligent, he  thought  that  he  might  write 
without  reserve,  and  by  that  means  please 
Vernon  by  imparting  to  her  some  of  his 
experiences  in  the  world  of  art 

As  far  as  Vernon  was  concerned,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with  the  correspon- 
dence between  his  friend  and  Sybil,  and 
this  state  of  things  seemed  quite  natural 
to  him ;  he  thought  of  lanwood  only  as 
engrossed  in  his  love  of  the  occupation 
he  had  chosen,  without  any  other  of  the 
emotions  incident  to  human  nature,  and 
contrary  to  Linwood's  expectations,  he 
heard   with   pleasure   the  letters  read, 
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although  it  was  all  to  him  beaten  ground. 
Besides  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  him 
to  recall  the  scenes  which  he  had  visited 
and  enlarge  upon  them  to  Sybil,  who, 
with  ever-ready  attention,  listened  with 
increasing  interest  to  the  descriptions  of 
that  land  which  is  the  day-dream  of 
aspiring  girlhood. 

At  first  these  letters  were  simple  and 
formal,  and  then  when  Sybil's  answers, 
which  were  no  longer  dictated  by  Vernon, 
came,  showing  such  a  just  appreciation 
of  what  he  had  written,  and  such  an 
interest  in  all  that  he  saw,  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  art,  and  above  all 
so  pure  a  religious  faith,  Linwood's  day 
was  not  happily  ended  unless  he  had 
written  in  his  journal  to  his  "little  friend;" 
and  soon  the  words  "  little  friend"  were 
changed  to  "Sybil,"  and  "dear  Sybil," 
and  theories,  opinions  and  faiths  were 
discussed,  apd  had  they  seen  and  been 
well  acquainted  with  each  other,  there 
could  not  have  been  more  perfect  confi- 
dence between  two  friends  of  different 
sexes. 

The  change  came  on  so  gradually  that 
to  the  correspondents  it  appeared  perfectly 
natural,  while  Vernon,  deceived  like  those 
most  concerned,  regarded  the  letters  as 
being  merely  intended  for  him,  a  very 
agreeable  journal  of  passing  events  min- 
gled with  other  subjects  of  interest,  and 
did  not  perceive  that  each  "  white-winged 
messenger,"  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  car- 
ried a  chain  with  it  that  linked  the  young 
artist  and  Sybil,  with  her  gentle  and  lov. 
ing  nature,  nearer  and  yet  nearer  to- 
gether. 

"  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Linwood  1" 
said  Sybil  one  morning,  dropping  a  bou- 
quet of  choice  flowers  to  the  ground  in 
her  eagerness  to  receive  it,  "just  what 
we  were  wishing  for !  There  is  no  small 
pleasure  so  great  in  life  as  the  breaking 
of  a  seal,  which  secures  from  all  other 
eyes  words  meant  alone  for  one's  very 
self." 

Vernon  smiled  at  her  delight,  and  fully 
as  anxious  as  herself  to  hear  the  contents, 
besought  her  to  lose  no  time  in  reading 
them. 

"What  a  fine  correspondent  he  has 
after  all  proved  ?"  said  he ;  "  you  know 


that  I  told  him  never  to  write  except 
when  he  was  very  happy  or  very  wretched, 
but  this  I  think  is  his  fifth  letter." 

Yes,  five  letters  bad  passed  between 
Linwood  and  Sybil ;  a  dangerous  number 
for  hearts  so  young,  so  sympathising  as 
theirs ! 

Sybil  read — 

"  Yon  do  not  write  like  a  child,  dear 
Sybil,  though  Vernon  calls  you  one,  and 
I  shall  persist  in  taking  you  with  me  in 
imagination  to  places  into  which  a  child 
would  not  care  to  enter,  for  you  appreci- 
ate my  descriptions  so  fully,  that  I  feel 
encouraged  to  unfold  to  you  more  of  my 
wanderings  than  I  would  alone  to  that 
hard,  cynical  guardian  of  yours,  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  condescend  to  listen  to 
them  sometimes,  and  you  must  assure 
him,  that  whether  he  desires  it  or  not,  he 
is  always  included  in  what  I  say  and  feel, 

"What  would  I  not  give  to  have  you 
both  here  with  me  to  day,  that  we  might 
journey  through  this  thrice  beautiful 
Italy  together !  I  would  lead  you  to  its 
lakes,  and  lingering  around  their  magic 
shores,  we  would  build  an  air-castle  of 
life  there,  amid  their  beautiful  scenery, 
their  villas  and  terraces,  their  varied 
trees  and  picturesque  people.  Then  I 
would  take  you  by  the  hand  and  stand 
with  you  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  which 
some  traveller  from  our  own  country  has 
declared  he  would  rather  bring  to  his 
native  land  than  anything  else  in  Europe, 
and  we  would  feel  together  that  it  is  a 
temple  of  God  whatever  faith  it  symbo- 
lizes, and  from  your  child-heart  a  prayer 
would  arise,  which  would  find  its  way 
through  its  gold  and  silver,  its  niches  and 
statuary,  to  the  Christian's  home  of 
prayer. 

"I  would  have  you  pause  before  Da 
Vinci's  Last  Supper,  and  sigh  with  me 
over  its  defaced  condition,  and  then  upon 
Raphael's  Spolalizio,  that  exquisite  gem 
of  highest  art.  These  we  certainly  would 
not  omit  in  our  pleasure  tour. 

"  Then  we  would  haste  to  Venice,  (no, 
we  would  not  haste  in  Italy),  and  under 
its  skies,  in  its  mysterious  streets,  to  the 
dipping  of  oars,  you  should  sing  for 
Vernon  and  me,  with  your  best  accent, 
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Vernon  Grove;  or,  Hearts  as  TJiey  Are. 


(February 


Borne  of  Italians  own  songs.  (Are  jour 
eyes  dark,  Sybil,  like  those  of  her  chil- 
dren ?)  Then  as  you  see  the  church  of 
St.  Mark's,  your  voice  would  be  hushed, 
and  yourself  bewildered  by  its  peculiar 
beauty,  in  which  the  architect  has  seemed 
to  defy  all  criticism. 

"From  thence  I  would  guide  you  to 
the  feet  of  the  master-painters  of  Venice, 
Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  many 
another  saint  of  art,  to  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  their  undying  creations.  Then 
we  would  stand  in  Verona  at  Juliet's 
tomb,  and  Vernon  with  his  deep,  ex- 
quisite voice  would  bring  Shakspeare  to 
our  memory,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  almost  inspired  words  we  would  give 
a  sigh  to  buried  love  and  constancy,  and 
pass  on. 

"  Then,  Sybil,  you  would  forgive  me, 
if  with  an  artist's  worship  of  such  things, 
I  lead  you  to  Parma  and  Correggio's  cre- 
ations, to  his  Holy  Family  and  tender 
Magdalen,  and  forward  to  the  galleries  of 
Bologna  to  follow  the  flights  of  the  im- 
mortal Guido  in  his  Sampson  and  his 
Crucifixion,  and  on  to  the  Saint  Agnes 
of  Domenichino,  and  the  Saint  Cecilia 
of  Raphael,  and  lastly,  over  the  Ap- 
penines  to  beautiful  Florence. 

"Were  you  weary,  dear  Sybil,  with 
your  long  and  eventful  journey,  we  would 
pause  to  rest  upon  the  hill  of  Fiesole  and 
mark  the  beauties  of  the  city  as  it  lies 
stretching  out  before  us  like  a  panorama; 
then  entering  near  the  Palazzo,  we  would 
gaze  upon  the  Fountain  of  Neptune,  and 
in  the  Tribune  pause  before  the  Venus, 
the  Knife  Grinder  and  the  Wrestlers. 

"  Arrived  at  last  at  the  Gallery,  where 
La  Fornarina  holds  her  undisputed  sway, 
I  should  depend  upon  your  fresh,  un- 
biassed impressions  to  recall  to  Vernon's 
memory  the  beauties  of  Raphael  and 
Titian  by  your  descriptions. 

"  But,  Sybil,  you  must  not  expect  me 
to  conduct  you  in  one  letter  over  the 
whole  of  Italy,  or  even  Florence  alone ; 
the  path  that  I  have  marked  out  to  you 
in  this  single  epistle,  if  faithfully  trod- 
den, would  consume  a  year,  and  in 
Florence  itself  one  could  spend  years 


with  perfect  satisfaction.  What  mad  de- 
votion to  science  did  I  think  it  once, 
when  I  heard  a  naturalist  declare  that  he 
could  remain,  with  profit  to  himself,  on  a 
desolate  island  for  months,  examining  the 
habits  of  a  single  fish ;  perhaps  you 
would  say  that  I  am  as  thorough  a  fanatic, 
were  I  to  tell  you  that  in  the  study  of  a 
single  picture  by  one  of  the  great  masters, 
I  could  consume  a  much  longer  time  in 
Florence. 

"  Vernon  is  more  cheerful,  then  ?  Who 
could  refrain  from  being  cheerful  were 
he  living  in  the  sunny  atmosphere  which 
seems  to  surround  a  certain  Sybil  Gray  ? 
A  heavy  trust  is  yours,  my  little  friend  ; 
guard  and  guide  him  well.  God,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  has  afflicted  him ;  let 
us  not  dare  to  try  to  lift  the  curtain  which 
conceals  the  purposes  of  a  higher  power, 
but  bend  humbly  to  His  will. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that  you  must  not 
be  surprised,  if  at  some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  I  drop  down  upon 
you  as  from  the  skies,  for  at  times  the 
Switzer's  own  longing  for  his  native  land 
comes  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  cure  but  to  see  my  own  home 
once  more. 

14  Think  of  me  sometimes,  dear  child, 
as  striving  to  be  and  to  do  good,  or  I 
should  not  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
pure  heart." 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  Sybil  read  these  letters  of  Linwood's 
with  intense  pleasure,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  were  not  always  of 
the  character  of  that  which  has  been 
transcribed  above.  Sometimes  a  single 
epistle  would  be  filled  with  a  description 
of  only  one  work  of  art,  and  then  again 
one  would  scarcely  have  imagined,  from 
the  entire  absence  of  all  allusions  to  such 
things,  that  Albert  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  for  books  criticised,  people 
commented  upon,  and  theories  discussed, 
would  form  the  prominent  part  of  his 
correspondence,  and  Linwood's  written 
communications  really  educated  Sybil  as 
much  as  the  verbal  teachings  of  Vernon 
and  her  masters. 
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WHO   TOOK   SEBASTOPOL? 

("  Who  killed  Cock-Bobin?") 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
We  1  cry  the  fighting  French ; 
Nought  could  our  fiery  ardour  quench, 
We  beat  the  Russ  from  tower  and  trench, 
And  we  took  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
We!  shout  the  English,  stout  and  tall; 
We  stormed  the  Redan — but  it  did  not  fall; 
So  it  must  be  confessed  that,  after  all, 
Our  share  in  the  business  is  rather  small: 
But  we  helped  to  take  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
We!  grumble  the  lazy  Turks; 
We  prayed  cross-legged  within  our  works, 
Armed  to  the  teeth  with  swords  and  dirks; 
And  to  we  took  SebastopoL 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
We !  simpers  the  vain,  mercenary  Sardinian, 
With  his  hand  the  omnipotent  gold  British  guinea  on ; 
We  know  it  is  not  the  general  opinion — 
But  toe  took  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebastopol! 
Twas  I!  replies  the  proud  Ruler  of  France; 
When  I  pipe  all  the  rest  of  the  world  must  dance: 
I  ordered  the  course  of  time  and  chance, 
And  I  took  SebastopoL 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 
I  did!  exclaims  Arab-smoking  Pelissier; 
I  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  dish  here. 
I  knew  'twould  be  ruin  if  I  should  miss  here 
Like  poor  Canrobert,  who  caught  no  fish  here; 
And  my  men  fought  as  well  as  the  devil  could  wish  here: 
So  I  took  Sebastopol. 
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Who  took  Sebastopol? 
It  was  II  mutters  the  fierce  M'Mahon; 

I  headed  the  Zouaves,  and  led  them  the  war  on 

To  the  lines  and  the  forts,  where  the  foe  we  did  lay  on 
Till  we  left  them  no  possible  ground  to  stay  on — 
So  I  took  Sebastopol. 

Who  took  Sebastopol? 

II  says  the  dashing,  brave  Bosquet; 
I  was  always  foremost  in  the  fray, 
Cutting  and  slashing  by  night  and  by  day, 
Which  made  the  garrison  run  away: 
And  I  took  Sebastopol. 


Who  lort  Sebastopol? 
Alas!  alas!  groans  grim  GortchakofF; 
That  I  should  suffer  such  shame  and  scoff! 
The  Frenchmen  worried  and  drove  me  off 
From  the  Mamelon  and  the  Malakoff; 
And  I  lost  SebastopoL 

Who  lost  Sebastopol? 
Mournmlly  sighs  the  youthful  Czar; 
And  his  father's  corpse,  though  distant  far 
On  Neva's  bank,  felt  the  terrible  jar — 
The  earthquake  shock,  of  destructive 
When  Russia  lost  Sebastopol. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLY  IWINS. 


FIRST  LITTER. 


From  Fomvil  to  Washington,  by  way  of  Richmun* 


Washington  Citty,  Dec.  the  14, 1857. 
To  Mister  Billy  Ivvins,  Kerdsvil,  Buck- 

ingame  Cty.,  Ferginny: 

Bear  Billy — Tou  reelect  lass  summer 
arter  I  had  puffectid  my  skeam  and  had 
detum mined  to  go  to  Washington  citty, 
I  promist  you  to  rite  freekwently  if  not 
orftner,  and  to  give  you  an  acount  uv  all 
I  seen  and  dun.  Well.  I've  bin  hear 
more'n  a  weak  and  has  writ  nar  time  yit, 
fur  the  reesin  that  I  has  seen  so  much, 
and  has  bin  so  bizzy  I  kuddint  think 
much  mo  rite.  Billy  this  is  the  dirndest 
place  on  the  fase  uv  the  erth.  But  I'm  a 
going  to  begin  at  the  beginin. 

I  took  the  car  at  Fom?il  on  Friday,  a 
onlucky  day.  It  were  the  fust  time  uv- 
ver  I  took  the  car,  but  I  warnt  skeered 
becos  I  had  seen  the  car  a  menyer  time 
befo.  The  sensashun  produced  upon  the 
mine  are  that  uv  rapid  travlin,  but  no 
man,  I  doant  keer  how  good  a  reth- 
metishun  he  is,  kin  count  the  pannils  uv 
the  fense  a  going  along.  But  the  mile 
stones  aint  like  it  twas  in  a  grave-yard — 
that's  a  lie,  and  aludes  to  the  telegraf 
posses.  The  High  Bridge  did'nt  skeer 
me  nuther,  and  I  wunder  it  skeer  enny- 
body,  fur  the  iojine  goes  over  it  so  slow 
that  ef  the  blame  thing  was  to  bust  throo, 
we'd  all  be  dead  befo  we  could  poB'bly 
git  akross.  Bimeby  we  reecht  the  Junk- 
shin,  whar  I  techt  about  three  fingers  uv 
ball-fase  whisky  which  I  kinnot  admier. 
Newer  do  you  mend  yo  drink  at  the 
Junkshin. 

Leevin  uv  the  Junkshin,  my  bed  a  bus- 
sin  with  the  striknine  whisky,  we  got 
upun  the  Damdvil  rode,  and  there  the  car 
farly  ript  it  along,  going  a  bumbling  like 
litening  upon  what  they  call  the  strop 
wrail,  which  is  not  a  sollid  wrail,  sich  as 
they  have  on  the  Sowthside  rode,  but 
nuthin  mo  nor  less  than  a  wagun  tire 
nailed  doun  to  a  rafter. 

I  notised  that  the  peepel  in  the  car 
sot  their  eyes  on  me  mighty  keenly,  and 
fur  a  time  I  wus  alarmed,  feerin  I  had 


let  loose  my  skeam  which  corntinuallj 
orkupide  my  mine.  But  it  wus  nuthin 
but  the  atentshun  which  a  stranger 
naterally  adtracks.  I  shill  not  dwell  upun 
the  minushee  uv  the  jerney :  sufice  it  to 
say,  that,  twards  dark,  we  bulged  down 
fruin  the  piney  ole  feelds  and  the  cole 
pitta  to  the  riwer  which  we  skeerted  with 
rapidity,  the  injine  setting  up  a  loud 
shout  as  we  went  howlin  into  the  toun  uv 
Richmun.  Plegg  take  them  bridgisl  it 
takes  no  less  than  fo  bridgis  to  cross  the 
riwer  at  this  pint,  and  you  ketch  a  sight 
uv  toun  jest  in  time  to  git  intoo  a  nuther 
bridge  and  see  nuthin. 

Billy,  I  kin  not  furgit  the  howr  I 
enterd  Richmun.  Ef  the  fac  uv  being 
the  fust  time  I  had  paid  my  visit  to  a 
toun  of  great  dimenshuns  had  not  bin 
the  fac,  the  okashun  would  still  have  bin 
momentious  and  foevver  imprest  itself 
upon  my  memry,  frum  this  suokumstance. 
I  wus  skeered  too  deth — littrilly,  and  no 
joking,  skeerd  too  deth  I 

Skeerd?  Mozis  Addums  don't  git 
skeerd  about  nuthin.  But  I  wus  tho\  I 
sot  thar  tremblin  and  sweatin,  not  know- 
in  whether  to  move  hand  nor  foot,  whar- 
as  the  rest  snatched  up  thar  little  urn* 
brellers  and  things  and  put  out  like  a 
gang  uv  wild  turkies.  I  did'nt  budge. 
Sertny,  I  felt  my  insignifgance  in  the 
midst  uv  them  thousings  uv  rich  mer- 
chants and  edjucated  peepil,  not  knowin 
nar,  single,  livin  1  uv  'em.  But  twarnt 
that  that  skeerd  me,  Billy,  and  I  warnt 
afeard  that  somebody  was  going  to  hert 
me,  for  I  has  bonier  nuokles  than  most 
men  and  you  know  the  size  uv  the  frog  in 
my  arm.  It  were  the  all-fired,  the  ow- 
dashus,  and  tremenjus  noise  that  skeered 
me.  It  wus  enuf  to  uv  skeered  me. 
May  be  you've  heerd  two  injines  hollerin 
at  once.  You've  heerd  the  wind  bellowin 
in  the  woods  like  a  bull  travlin  to  a  cup- 
pen  throo  a  bresh  pile,  and  peepel  shout- 
in  at  camp  meetin  and  'lectshuns,  and 
crows  holdin  uv  a  debatin  sciety  in  the 
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evenin.  You've  hearn  them  things.  Also 
you've  knode  the  devil  to  git  into  the 
fowils,  and  the  turkees  git  to  gobblin, 
and  the  geese  to  cacklin,  and  the  Guinea 
chickens  to  havin  uv  the  hiccups  all  at 
the  same  time,  hard  as  they  can  stave. 
Well,  jest  imagin  all  these  noises  tangled 
up  like  a  fishin  line  and  comin  right  slap 
into  yo'  naked  ear  when  you  did'nt  pre- 
tend to  ixpeet  it.  Taint  nuthin,  taint 
beginnin  to  be  nuthin  compard  with  what 
I  heerd  when  the  car  stopt  in  Richmun. 
And  what  od  you  reckin  this  horrud 
racket  wus  when  I  come  to  find  it  out? 
Why,  it  precedid  frum  a  passel — I  don't 
think  thar  wus  mo'n  two  duzzen  uv  'em, 
but  I  kuddent  see  strait  at  the  time — a 
bout  two  duzzen  uv  the  wust,  the  dernd- 
est,  sassiest,  big-mouthdest  carridge  dri- 
vers bollerin  at  the  peepel  to  git  to  carry 
thar  things,  trunks  and  bo  forth,  to  the 
taverns.  Nuvver,  nuvver,  did  I  heer  the 
beet  uv  it.  It  mighty  nigh  distractid 
me — and  I  have  sense  bin  told  that  thar 
is  forty  odd  deff  peepel  in  Richmun  and 
9  in  the  loomatick  from  these  very  car- 
ridge drivers — but,  for  some  reesin  or 
rather,  I  spose  there  is  a  reesin,  they 
calls  a  carridge  in  toun  a  hac.  May  be 
the  carridges  thar  is  made  uv  hacberry. 
I  don't  know.  But  these  plegg-goned 
drivers  ought  to  be  whipt  day  and  nite, 
pennytenchrid  in  fac. 

Kunsultin  the  importence  uv  my  skeam, 
and  havin  heerd  uv  the  place  befo,  I 
went  into  the  crowd  uv  them  drivers  all 
hollerin  "take  yo'  baggige,  sir;"  "car- 
ridge, sir;"  "hac,  sir;  "Poter  fur  the 
Sin  Charles ;"  "  Poter  fur  the  Merrykin ;" 
14  Poter  fur  the  Ixchain ;"  went  right  into 
'em,  and  havin  getherd  my  sensis,  grad- 
yully  discuwered  the  nigger  uv  the  Ix- 
chain and  kollerd  him. 

Says  I,  "  I  want  to  go  right  home  with 
you." 

Says  he,  very  politely,  "gimme  yo* 
checx,  yung  marster,"  and  I  not  knowin 
the  meenin  uv  checx,  follered  whar  he 
pintid,  untwel  I  come  to  a  splendid, 
painted,  kind  uv  a  sirkuss  waggin  with  a 
heep  uv  windows  and  real  velvit  seats  on 
the  sides,  and  steps  to  git  up  at  die  hind 
part  uv  it  But  the  Ixchain  nigger  he 
come  right  behind  me,  and  got  arter  me 


agin  'bout  my  checx.  Billy,  the  very 
devil  was  to  play,  and  I  mighter  knowd 
it  fur  startin  on  Friday.  I  can't  take 
time  to  tell  you  what  checx  is.  Think  I 
had'nt  lef  my  confoundid  ole  trunk, 
mar's  best  har  trunk,  at  the  Junkshin  ? 
Fust  I  wus  distreflt,  becos  I  thought  I 
were  lost,  fur  you  know  what  wus  in  that 
trunk  wuth  money;  then  I  snortid  and 
cussd  myself  into  vulger  frackshins.  In 
the  eend  I  paid  a  telegraf  to  the  Junk- 
shin,  and  the  cussid  trunk  come  down  the 
rode  the  nex  mornin  befo  day. 

The  Ixchain  are  a  magnifeeshint  bild- 
in.  Thar  is  two  uv  'em,  knectid  by  a 
bridge,  which  spangs  the  street  and  which 
is  better'n  a  house  in  Buckingame  county. 
One  side  the  street  is  filled  with  1  hous 
and  the  other  side  is  filled  with  the  other 
hous ;  the  bridge  jines  'em,  is  I  Bed.  The 
hous  on  this  side  has  pillows  higher'n  a 
tree,  and  the  hous  on  that  side  has,  I 
recken,  more'n  a  thousun  winders.  All 
Fomvil  could  git  in  that  tavern,  and  it 
not  feel  it  Inside  the  hous,  Billy,  it 
jus'  dazzles  you  right  up.  Marbul  floes, 
laid  in  dimunds;  lamps  uv  solid  gold, 
hangin  doun  like  the  branchis  uv  a  white 
oke,  and  lightid  with  what  they  call  gas, 
a  kind  uv  nothin,  like  the  ar,  which 
smells  very  loud  when  it  aint  lightid,  but 
when  it  is  burnin,  makes  every  thing 
like  broad  day.  Then  thar  is  lookin- 
glassis,  framed  in  gold,  big  is  the  side  uv 
a  con-hous,  and  picktchcrs  and  pain  tins, 
and  a  splendid  bar-room  and  a  eatin  shop 
filled  with  tables,  and  mo  niggers  and 
people  and  trunks  and  hacs  and  sirkuss 
waggins,  (which  is  called  hominy  busses,) 
comin  and  goin  and  talkin  and  smokin 
and  drinkin  and  eatin  and  chawin  tobac- 
ker  and  goin  up  stars  and  a  comin  doun 
and  ringin  uv  bells,  than  you  uvver  heerd 
uv.  I  kuddent  eat  nothin  the  night  I  got 
thar,  for  lookin.  They've  got  a  thing 
thar  to  tell  when  supper  is  reddy  which 
it  is  called  a  gong,  a  roun  peece  of  sheet- 
iun  a  little  bigger'n  the  hed  uv  a  flowr 
barril.  A  nigger  comes  along  boldin  uv 
the  dredfil  thing  in  one  han'  by  a  string 
uv  twine,  and  in  the  other  han'  he's  got  a 
kunsern  with  a  handil  sumthin  like  the 
handil  uv  a  skroo  driver  with  the  little 
eend  uv  it  stuck  into  a  trabball.    He 
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knox  the  gong  with  the  trabball,  and  I 
jes'  tell  you  it  soun's  mo1  like  the  day  uv 
jedgement  wus  comin  than  ennjthing  I 
uvver  heerd.  When  I  fust  heerd  it,  my 
bar  rii  rite  up  like  teeth  in  a  wool  card, 
and  I  wus  a  heep  mo'  skeered  than  when 
the  carridge  drivers  was  a  hollerin  so  at 
the  deep  0.  But  seein  no  body  did'nt 
mine  it  I  n  uvver  let  on,  and  you  is  the 
fust  1  I  has  sed  a  word  too  about  it 
Don't  tell  enny  of  them  boys  at  Kurds- 
Til  about  it  I  kuddent  help  thinkin' 
what  a  fine  thing  that  ar  gong  would  be 
to  8keer  crows  out  uv  a  con-feel  with. 

I  went  to  bed  rite  erly,  for  my  eyes 
wus  a  akin  and  my  hod  a  sizzing.  Mr. 
Ballud,  the  tavern-keeper,  was  mighty 
kine  and  perlite.  Says  he,  "Mr.  Ad- 
dams,  I  am  a  goin  to  put  you  in  a  high 
positshun,  whar  you  kin  see  every  thing/' 
Says  I,  "  I'm  obleeged  to  you,"  and  I  fol- 
lered  a  nigger  up  stars  untwel  we  went 
cleen  out  uv  site,  and  he  put  me  in  a 
long,  narrer  room,  with  a  roun  winder 
whar  I  could  see  when  day  come,  the  tops 
uv  a  millyun  uv  houses  with  the  'smoke 
risin  out  uv  the  chimbleys  and  a  peese 
uv  the  rivver  which  rose*  in  the  nite  like 
a  lion.  The  washstan  uv  the  room  was 
reeal  mogny,  but  it  did'nt  have  no  mar- 
bul  top  sich  as  I  has  sense  seen,  the 
cheers  wus  good  cheers,  nothin  extra,  thar 
war  a  car  pit  on  the  flo,  no  fire  plais  (but 
it  warnt  cole)  and  the  bed  mighty  low 
doun  to  the  groun,  like  a  trundil  bed. 
But  the  sheets  wus  linnin  and  dlishus. 
The  pillars  is  too  big. 

It  took  me  nigh  a  our  to  git  to  sleap, 
and  then  I  did'nt  sleap  but  kep  a  wakin 
and  a  jumpin,  my  hart  beetin,  and  I  a 
thinkin  about  my  trunk  and  what  war 
in  it  You  kno.  It  come  in  the  morn- 
in',  is  I  tole  you  befo,  and  it  wus  thar, 
safe  and  soun  inside  the  trunk.  Nobody 
had'nt  tetched  it. 

Billy  the  peepel  in  Richmund  nuvver 
sleap.  Oftin  is  I  jumpt  up  in  the  bed  in 
the  nite,  they  wus  comin  and  goin',  trav- 
lin  up  and  doun  the  passagis,  treddin  on 
the  heals  uv  thar  boots  and  a  makin  uv 
too  much  noise.    The   Lord  only  nose 


what  they  war  a  doin,  and  how  they  does 
to  do  without  sleap  beets  my  time.  Kun- 
try  peepel  is  bleest  to  sleap  some,  me 
ptickly.  I  don't  see  no  use  uv  havin  uv 
beds  ef  peepel  don't  sleap. 

Bout  lite,  or  a  little  after,  I  got  up, 
washt  my  fase,  and  eet  brekfus  with  the 
pa8sinjus  goin  on  the  car.  Tried  to  git 
a  tansy  dram  befo  I  eet,  but  they  did'nt 
have  none  at  the  bear,  fine  as  it  wus. 
Ennyhow,  I  had  a  appytight,  and  laid  in 
some  9  spar-rib  with  aags  to  match, — 
etcetry.  Smokt  a  fine  seegare  at  4pens 
to  keep  up  my  cackter,  but  had  ruther 
uv  had  a  pipe  with  some  plane  trash  at 
nuthin  atall. 

Holdin  uv  my  pappus  in  view,  I  throde 
away  about  a  inch  and  a  half  uv  my  see- 
gare and  set  to  bizniss.  Fust  I  inquired 
fur  the  Guvner.  They  tole  me,  but  tole 
me  not  to  go  thar  antel  10  o'clock,  and 
plegg  take  it  all  I  had  to  wait.  Well, 
the  Guvner  lives  in  a  right  deasent  sort 
uv  a  square  hous  in  one  cornder  uv  the 
Captul  Yard,  and  when  I  got  thar  at  10 
o'clock  he  warnt  thar.  So  I  asked  for 
ole  Mr.  Richy,  whar  he  lived,  and  they 
tellin  me  and  I  folrin  uv  thar  dreckshins 
got  into  Main  street,  whar  thar  wus  so 
menny  sines  and  thin- 8  that  I  got  lost. 
Then  I  sees  a  young  man,  a  dark  com- 
plected feller  he  were,  and  1  uv  them 
swelld  faces  which  comes  uv  drinkin  uv 
whisky  or  havin  uv  the  tooth-ake.  I  says 
to  him,  I  says : 

"  Kin  you  tell  me  whar  the  Inquirer 
Offi8  is  whar  Mr.  Richy  lives  V9 

And  he  lookin  of  me  plum  in  the  eye, 
didn't  say  nothin.  Pres'ly  he  remarked, 
he  says,  very  partite,  says  he : 

"  You  see  that  ar  tall  hous  over  thar 
with  the  flag  a  flyin  from  the  pole?" 

I  says,    "Yes."     "Well,"    he    says, 

II  that's  the  Merry  kin  hotell,  and  you  jis 
go  down  the  side  uv  it  till  you  come  to 
anuther  pole,  somethin  like  that  on  top 
the  hotell,  only  the  flag  aint  thar,  but  the 
streaks  uv  the  flag  is  wrapped  round  the 
pole,  painted  like.  That's  the  Inquirer 
Offis,  certin." 

I  goes  down  and  when  I  gits  to  the 
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pole,  I  knox.  They  says,  "  Come  in," 
and  openin  uv  the  winder  I  see  a  heap 
uv  lookin  glasses,  two  or  three  likely 
m'latter  boys,  with  kombs  in  thar  har 
and  apurns  on,  and  a  feller  standin  befo 
a  glass  tyin  uv  somethin  round  his  neck. 

"  Are  this  the  Inquirer  Offis  ?"  I  says. 

The  m'latter  boys  they  lafft,  but  the 
feller  at  the  glass  says, 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  Inquirer  Offis.  What 
kin  we  do  for  you  ?"  he  says. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  editor." 

"Well,  he  aint  here." 

"  Whar  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  ded  and  berrid— horrid  bout  a 
fortnit  ago." 

Thai  flustrated  me  a  good  eel,  and  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  jest  to  be 
say  in  somethin,  I  says : 

"What  did  he  die  uv?" 

"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  can't  say  that  I 
iszackly  kno,  but  ef  you  want  to  suscribe, 
I'll  take  yo  munny  jest  as  ef  he  was 
livin." 

I  tole  him,  "No,  I  didn't  rede  mighty 
well,  and  hadn't  no  money  to  spar." 

With  that  follerd  a  cunsiderbul  uv  talk 
betwixt  us ;  he  apeerin  verry  ankshus  to 
find  out  my  bizniss,  and  I  not  lettin  on. 
I  baa  sense  learnt  that  that  warnt  no  In- 
quirer Offis  atall,  but  a  barber's  shop. 
So  I  didn't  see  the  Guvner,  nor  Mr. 
Richy  nuther. 

Arfter  I  left  the  barber's  shop,  I  reckin 
I  went  into  20  bear  rooms  lookin  fur  ed- 
ters,  and  bein  constantly  fooled ;  fur  the 
peepil  uv  Richmun  has  no  better  cents 
than  to  think  it  mighty  funny  to  fool 
foax  from  the  kuntry.  But  I  did  git  to 
see  some  edters,  and  had  some  chat  with 
um,  but  as  I  wus  afraid  to  let  out  about 
my  skeam,  I  didn't  learn  nothin  what  I 
wanted. 

Bein  satisfide  I  couldn't  do  no  bisniss, 
I  started  roun  to  sea  the  euros  tea.  They 
tole  me  Rockits  wus  a  pritty  plais,  and  I 
went  thar,  and  seen  a  number  uv  sale 
vessils,  which  is  amuzin  to  a  man  what 
nuvver  seen  nun  befo,  butaintso  mighty 
pritty  ether.  The  merchunt's  mills,  in 
my  apinyun,  is  the  best  lookin  things  in 
Richmun.  By  George !  they  is  busters. 
Billy,  thar  is  mo  brix  in  one  uv  them 


mills  than  in  Fomvil  and  Ciry  put  to- 
gether. 

I  heerd  thar  wus  some  fine  grave-yards 
in  the  subbubs  uv  the  city,  but  I  didn't 
go  to  nun  uv  um,  prefearing  a  eircus 
which  thar  warnt  enny  in  town. 

The  Captiil  bildin,  whar  they  make 
the  lore,  aint  is  hansum  is  the  Ixchaing. 
Inside  uv  it  thar  is  a  likenias  in  white 
rock  uv  Ginrul  Washingtun,  with  a  kane 
in  his  han  and  a  plow  pint,  and  some 
mo  things  at  his  feat.  I  seen  no  objeek- 
shun  to  this  likenias,  exceptin  they  have 
drawd  his  stock  ruther  tite,  givin  uv  a 
choked  look  to  him.  On  the  fur  side  uv 
the  Captul  I  foun  two  tremendus  brass 
men,  histed  on  the  bottom  part  uv  the 
bannisters  uv  the  steps.  One  wus  Pot- 
ric  Henry,  and  the  uther  wus  Tom  Jeffe- 
sun.  Potric  Henry  wus  an  orrytur,  and 
Tom  Jeffesun  he  wus  the  fust  demmy- 
orat,  except  one,  which  is  Abraham, 
which  didn't  beleeve  in  no  guwermint 
at  all,  but  went  wharever  he  dirn  pleased 
and  didn't  pay  no  taxis. 

In  lookin  at  these  gentilmen,  I  was 
struck  by  the  fac  how  much  bigger  peepil 
used  to  be  than  they  is  now.  And  I  atrib- 
ated  the  fallin  off  on  our  part  to  the 
use  uv  bad  sperrets. 

Goin  on  a  leetil  further  from  the  brass 
men  is  what  they  calls  the  Washingtun 
monumint,  and  on  the  rite  side  uv  it 
the  biggest  box  I  uvver  heerd  uv,  tilted 
up  agin  the  monumint.  Inside  uv  this 
box  they  tole  me  wvs  anuther  likenias 
uv  Ginrul  Washingtun,  straddlin  uv  a 
rarrin  hoss.  I  reflectid  apun  the  suck- 
u instance  a  good  eel,  and  come  to  the  de- 
tummination  that  ef  the  ole  Ginrul  wus 
alive  to  sea  the  wickidniss  uv  these  times, 
he'd  be  rarrin  instid  uv  his  hoss.  But  I 
dunno, — peepil  always  thinks  these  times 
is  wuss'n  them  times. 

Thar  is  a  crowd  mo  uv  things,  Billy, 
to  tell  you  uv  Richmun,  but  I  sbill 
not  tell  you  uv  now.  When  we  all  gits 
to  gether  agin,  I  shill  tell  you.  But  the 
wust  uv  it  all  come  about  by  my  runnin 
aroun  to  sea  the  things,  and  the  fust 
thing  I  node  it  were  night.  I  had  dun 
miss  my  dinnir,  which  they  made  me 
pay  fur  all  the  same  as  if  I  had  eet  it 
This  is  cheetin  uv  the  wust  kind.    But 
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Mr.  Ballad  he  didn't  seam  to  agree  with 
me  on  this  pint.  But  he  didn't  make 
nothin  out'n  me  at  suppur.  I  jes  tell 
you  I  laid  in  a  kord. 

That  big  red- face  feller  which  invug- 
iled  me  into  the  barber-shop  in  the  mor- 
nin,  he  was  thar,  and  sot  right  acrost  the 
tabil  frnm  me.  Seain  uv  me  how  I  eet, 
he  spoke  up  mighty  peart,  he  says : 

"  You  don't  seam  to  have  no  appy- 
tight." 

I  says  to  him,  "  No,  and  ef  I  didn't 
have  no  mo  appy tight  than  you've  got 
mannus,  livin  would  be  cheep  whar  I 

WU8." 

1  sed  this  mighty  perlite  and  roeely- 
moutht,  but  he  seain  uv  a  kind  uv  a 
growl  in  my  eye,  shet  up. 

Arfter  awhile  I  was  out  on  the  steps 
smokin  uv  a  seagare,  he  come  at  me 
agin.  I  wus  lonesum  and  warnt  sorry 
he  come. 

"  Stranger  in  the  city,  I  presume,"  he 
•ay  8: 

I  says,  "  Yes." 

S'e,  "  Buyin  uv  goods  ?" 

S'l,  "No." 

S'e,  4*  Leave  yo  fam'ly  well  ?" 

S'l,  "  Tollibul,  I  thank  you." 

S'e,  "  I  wuddent  take  you  to  be  a  mar- 
rid  man,  ser,  you  look  mighty  young." 

S'l,  "  You're  rite.    I  aint  marrid  yit." 

Arfter  that  he  did'nt  say  no  mo  for 
some  time.  Peard  like  he  wus  studdyin 
about  somethin.  Pres'ly  he  commenst 
agin,  he  says : 

S'e,  "  Goin  back  to  Fluvanner  in  the 
morn  in  ?" 

S'l,  "  I  thank  you,  ser,  I  don't  live  in 
no  sich  a  place  as  Fluvanner,  and  I  aint 
a  goin  back  in  the  mornin.  I'm  a  trav- 
lin." 


S'e,  "Furyohclth?" 

S'l,  "  Skeersly." 

He  shet  up  agin.    Pretty  soon 

S'e,  "Soldyo  mules?" 

S'l,  "  How  in  the  name  o'  sense  did 
you  no  I  had  enny  mules?" 

S'e,  "Oh,  we  foax  in  town  nose  every- 
thing.    Did  you  git  a  good  prise  ?" 

S'l,  "  Only  fur."  But  how  he  uvver 
come  to  no  about  them  mules  I  sold  yo 
pa,  is  a  mistry  to  me.  He  walkt  off  like 
he  wus  goin  away,  but  all  uv  a  suddin  he 
turned  roun  and  says : 

S'e,  "  How'd  you  like  to  take  a  littil 
turn  this  ev'nin  ?" 

S'l,  "Turn  at  what?" 

S'e,  "  Tapistry,  velvit." 

S'l,  "  I  don't  ketch  yo  meenin." 

S'e,  "  Gran  plazzer,  copper  in  the  vessil, 
froshus  anemil  in  tbejungil.    You  no." 

S'l,  "Mistur,  I  don't  understand 
French,  and  you  no  it,  and  ef  you  think 
you're  goin  to  redikewl  me,  you'll  find 
you've  got  the  rong  sow  by  the  year. 
I'm  a  mighty  chicken-hearted  man,  but 
thar  is  some  things  I  won't  put  up  with, 
as  you'll  find  out  pritty  dim  quick  ef 
yon  keep  a  foolin  arfter  me." 

Then  he  beg'd  my  pardon, — sed  he 
did'nt  mean  to  hirt  my  feeling,  and  all 
that.  But  I  told  him  to  clear  out,  I 
didn't  want  to  have  no  mo  to  do  with 
him.  And  I  didn't,  fur  you  no,  Billy, 
thnt  when  I'm  mad  I'm  mad. 

That  wus  the  last  I  sean  uv  him,  and 
the  last  advencher  I  had  in  Richmun, 
from  which  I  shuck  off  the  dust  uv  my 
feat  the  follerin  mornin,  takin  the  North 
car  a  leetil  arfter  sun  up. 

Yo  afecks'nit  fren,  trooly, 

Mozis  Addums. 
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THE   TWILIGHT  BURIAL. 

The  pensive  gleam  of  twilight's  tranquil  hour 
Steals  with  soft  magic  o'er  my  saddened  soul ; 

While  waked  by  fond  remembrance'  busy  power, 
The  sigh  will  heave,  the  starting  tear  will  roll. 

In  memory's  light  glad  dreams  of  other  days 
Like  moon-lit  pageants  sweep  across  my  mind  ; 

Revealing  to  the  spirit's  earnest  gaze 
The  silent  tracings  joy  has  left  behind. 

Daylight's  last  blush  yet  lingers  on  the  sky 

Tinging  with  crimson  gleams  the  cold  grey  sea; 

The  sweet  South  wind  comes  softly  stealing  by, 
Rippling  the  long  grass  on  the  silent  lea. 

Silent — for  field  work  sounds  have  died  away, 

Homeward  has  turned  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
Asking  from  Him  whose  love  has  crowned  to-day, 

Sustaining  strength  to  meet  to-morrow *s  toil. 

Hark !  from  yon  grey  old  turret,  in  slow  peals, 

The  village  bell  sends  forth  its  silvery  toll — 
O'er  leafy  glade,  and  peaceful  homestead  steals 

Its  veeper  requiem  for  a  parted  soul. 

Who,  in  the  dreamy  hush  of  this  dim  hour, 

Come  bearing  hitherward  their  cherished  dead  ? 

While  the  pale  star-light,  like  a  sheeny  shower, 
Sprinkles  the  velvet  sod  on  which  they  tread. 

Is  it  e'en  so !  Sweet  Margaret,  hast  thou  come, 
Beside  thine  household  treasures  here  to  sleep  ? 

In  this,  thy  simple,  sweet,  ancestral  home, 
The  long,  long  Sabbath  of  the  grave  to  keep  ? 

Ah,  well  we  know,  in  beauty's  vernal  flush, 

What  wrenching  sorrows  thy  young  spirit  wrung! 

And  how,  serene  amid  their  wildest  rush, 

Round  riven  hearts  thy  shielding  love  was  flung. 

Ah  !  well  we  know,  when  in  thy  matron  pride, 
Life's  new-born  joy  was  throbbing  on  thy  heart; 

How  fell  the  bolt  that  left  thee  widowed  bride, 
With  love's  strong  fetters  rudely  rent  apart. 

Now,  on  the  sunny  hill-side  thou  shalt  rest, 

'Neath  the  green  turf  thy  footsteps  oft  have  trod  ; 

At  home  with  those  whose  love  thy  childhood  blest, 
While  scented  dews  keep  fresh  the  sacred  sod. 

With  solemn  sighing  cadences,  the  wave 

Shall  hymn  its  ceaseless  dirge  o'er  thy  repose; 
And  sleepless*  stars  shall  sentinel  thy  grave, 
Till  in  God's  time  its  portals  shall  unclose. 
Easthampton,  L.  I.  Sept.  1857.  C.  H 
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TWIN  BOSES.* 


41  What's  in  a  Dame  ?"  asks  Juliet ;  but 
the  poor  girl  had  soon  sad  cause  to  find 
that  names  have  a  great  and  sometimes 
terrible  significance.  Nor  do  they  affect 
mankind  only.  They  affect  book-kind 
fully  as  much,  and  with  more  reason.  A 
man  is  in  no  degree  responsible  for  his 
name.  It  is  like  Iago's  purse,  "Twas 
mine ;  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands."  But  a  book  is  part  of  the 
author's  mind — a  scrap  of  his  individu- 
ality ;  and  the  name  is  the  label  which 
tells  us  what  scrap  it  is.  It  may  be  a  bit 
of  the  head — it  may  be  a  bit  of  the  heart 
— an  eye— an  ear. 

••  Twin  roses"  is  evidently  of  the  heart, 
and  though  other  titles,  perhaps  more  at- 
tractive to  the  mass,  mighthave  been  found, 
none  more  appropriate  than  this  could  be 
selected.  So  far,  so  well ;  but  then  again 
the  book  is  called,  ••  a  Narrative ;"  and  a 
juster  description  could  hardly  be  given ; 
for  it  is  neither  a  novel,  nor  a  romance, 
a  play,  a  poem,  or  a  history.  There  is 
enough  of  reality  apparent,  to  take  it  off 
the  fairy  ground  of  fiction,  enough  of 
drtam4ife  to  bring  it  forth  from  the  hard 
dry  realm  of  history.  It  is  a  narrative — 
a  narrative  which  leads  us  through  scenes 
and  circumstance,  new  probably  to  most 
of  us,  but  which  yet  bear  about  them  the 
garmenture  of  trutli — a  narrative  sweetly 
and  poetically  told,  which  carries  along 
with  it  the  heart  of  the  reader  as  well  as 
the  mind,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which 
both  come  refreshed  and  purified — a  nar- 
rative with  a  moral. 

We  know  that  this  is  giving  great 
praise ;  but  we  write  the  last  words  de- 
liberately, after  having  read  the  whole 
book.  Perhaps  the  devourer  of  novels 
and  romances  may  not  think  the  commen- 
dation so  remarkable,  although  none  pro- 
bably will  deny  that  it  is  deserved  ;  but 
when  we  say  that  it  is  a  narrative  with  a 
moral,  we  mean  that  it  all  has  a  moral — 
that  every  word  which  it  contains  tends 
to  what  is  pure  and  good.  Now  where 
can  we  lay  our  finger  upon  works  of 
which  we  can  affirm  the  same?     In  lone 


and  solitary  places,  far  apart.  We  little 
think — we  seldom  very  strictly  examine, 
what  are  the  subtler  tendencies  of  the 
books  we  read  ourselves — nay  nor  even  of 
those  which  we  are  more  imperatively 
bound  to  scrutinise ;  the  books  which  we 
give  to  our  children  ;  and  yet  upon  these 
are  formed  or  modified  habits  of  thought, 
by  which  the  whole  stream  of  conduct  is 
affected  through  life.  We  generally  take 
it  for  granted  that,  if  an  author  have  a 
good  name,  the  work  cannot  be  detrimen- 
tal. If  there  be  no  glaring  vice  in  it,  we 
accept  a  great  deal,  without  repugnance, 
which  sullies  the  purity  of  the  young 
mind,  as  the  slightest  touch  of  a  hot  hand 
brushes  the  bloom  from  the  ripe  fruit,  or 
begins  the  withering  of  a  fresh  flower. 
If  the  conclusion  be  all  virtuous  and  right, 
we  care  not  much  through  what  muddy 
paths,  youth  wanders  to  reach  it.  Nay, 
more,  a  funny  story,  or  an  exciting  scene 
carries  our  perceptions  of  the  moral  effect 
away,  and  induces  us  too  often  to  read 
and  recommend  that  which  leaves  upon 
the  rest  of  life  the  worst  impression  which 
any  writing  can  produce :  a  carelessness 
of  wrong.  Even  the  very  fairy  tales 
which  we  give  to  the  merest  children, 
from  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  to  Puss  in 
Boots,  are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  calcu- 
lated to  pervert  the  moral  sense,  and  to 
show  that  success  is,  here  below,  attained 
by  fraud  and  wrong. 

We  are  no  puritans  in  literature.  We 
are  not  of  that  bitter  school  which  has  af- 
firmed that  even  the  novel  Telemachus, 
written  by  an  Archbishop  for  the  in- 
struction of  a  Prince,  is  an  impure  work; 
but  we  do  wish  that  we  could  say  of  all, 
or  even  of  many  of  the  books  which  the 
press  daily  furnishes  to  the  world,  as  we 
can  say  of  this,  that  purity  breathes  from 
every  page. 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  general  world 
this  commendation,  did  it  stand  alone, 
would  do  little  to  recommend.  It  would 
be  poor  praise  to  those  who  think  that, 
good  books  are  always  dull ;  and  there 
are  many  who  think  so.    But  that  this  is 
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a  great  mistake,  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  the  pages  under  our 
view. 

"  Twin  Roses"  has  its  defects,  and  we 
shall  presently  point  them  out;  but  no- 
body can  call  it  dull.  A  light,  dancing, 
brilliant  style,  poetical  allusions  playing 
through  the  pages,  like  little  rippling 
waves  in  the  sunshine,  with,  every  now 
and  then,  a  keen  and  witty  but  good  hu- 
moured stroke  at  some  passing  folly ;  and 
some  beautiful  paintings  of  scenery, 
amuse  and  interest  us  as  we  go,  without 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  the  tale  or 
the  characters. 

With  the  tale  we  shall  not  deal  closely. 
Every  author  has  a  right  to  demand  that 
no  critic  should  forestal  the  effect  of  his 
plot  upon  the  reader's  mind,  by  giving 
even  a  sketch  of  a  book's  contents. 
Nevertheless  it  is  perhaps  with  the  tale 
that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  we  are  the 
most  inclined  to  quarrel.  Let  us  say  it 
in  a  word.  The  conclusion  is  too  sud- 
den— too  rapid.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
is  not  sufficiently  propared  for  it.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  unnatural  in  it, 
except  in  its  quickness.  Was  the  author 
weary  of  her  labor  of  love?  Could  she 
not  Bpare  us  five-and-twenty  pages  more  ? 
We  can  assure  her,  we  should  have  read 
them  with  great  pleasure. 

With  the  characters  we  may  use  our 
functions  more  legitimately.  Nothing  on 
earth  can  be  more  sweet  than  the  picture 
of  the  twin  sisters — the  roses,  though  one 
has  more  the  character  of  the  violet ;  and 
we  confess  that  we  love  the  violet  best. 
The  shade  of  misfortune  that  hangs  over 
her  path  from  the  very  first,  cheered  by 
only  one  earthly  light,  (too  soon  to  be  ex- 
tinguished,) engages  the  sympathy  more 
strongly  than  the  happier  daylight — 
though  not  unclouded  daylight — of  her 
sister,  Jessie  Garnet  Then  again,  the 
self-denying,  unmurmuring,  placid  spirit, 
which  trinmphs  over  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments by  the  strength  of  love  and 
faith,  sheds  an  almost  angelic  lustre  round 
the  character. 

We  cannot  admire  the  hero,  however. 
We  never  did  admire  handsome  fools.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  being 
handsome,  and  for  his  being  a  fool ;  other- 


wise the  story  would  not  have  been  writ- 
ten, and  neither  Jeanny  nor  Jessie  could 
have  been  placed  in  those  circumstances 
which  give  the  deepest  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative. The  character  of  Mr.  Laodon, 
his  father,  however  is  charmingly  depict- 
ed; and  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment  in  avoiding  all  those 
common  places  which  generally  bedaub 
opposing  fathers  in  love-stories.  He  may 
be  a  little  too  credulous,  perhaps ;  but  he 
is  a  good  old  man,  God  bless  him  1  The 
son,  also,  amends  in  the  end;  and  ob- 
tains, under  the  rough  handling  of  the 
world,  a  sufficient  portion  of  sense  to 
make,  perhaps,  a  tolerable  husband ;  but 
not  one  worthy  of  the  sweet  being,  with 
whose  fate,  his  fate  is  linked.  At  all 
events  he  has  this  superiority  over  most 
romance  heroes;  he  is  not  one  of  the 
44  faultless  monsters  that  the  world  ne'er 
saw  ;"  but  such  a  frail  piece  of  flesh  and 
blood  as  we  see  too  often  in  nature. 

The  two  sisters,  with  Herman,  and  hie 
father,  are  the  characters  most  largely 
dwelt  upon ;  but  the  picture  of  stage 
life— of  dramatio  society,  has  its  deeper 
shades  also  under  Mrs.  Ritchie's  hand, 
and  the  charaoter  of  Hawkwood,  the 
sneering  malicious  villain  is  very  power- 
fully sketched.  There  may  be  persons 
who  will  think  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
cause  shown  for  the  persevering  evil  that 
he  does ;  but  those  who  live  long  in  the 
world  will  learn  that  the  malignity  of  a 
black  heart  is  always  cause  sufficient  for 
calumny,  and  will  recognise  many  a  trait 
of  Hawkwood  amongst  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety. The  other  characters,  and  there 
are  many,  are  drawn  gracefully  and 
truthfully,  though  lightly,  so  as  to  amuse 
as  we  go,  but  net  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  principal  group  in  the  foregroud. 

We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
very  common  practice  of  writing  reviews 
with  paste  and  acinars  rather  than  a 
pen ;  but  after  having  spoken  of  the  ma- 
ny beauties  of  this  work,  we  must  justify 
ourselves  by  a  few  extracts.  The  follow- 
ing short  passage  affords  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  author's  power  of  blending  in  har- 
mony, poetical  thought  and  moral  reflec- 
tion. 
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"Could  it  be  that  a  being  suddenly 
smitten  down  in  the  plenitude  of  health 
and  beauty — isolated — condemned  to  la- 
bor in  seclusion  and  poverty — so  sorely, 
hopelessly  afflicted  as  Jeannie  Garnett, 
could  be  content?  That  tranquil,  fur- 
rowless  countenance,  over  which  soft 
smiles  are  rippling  as  she  lifts  her  eyes 
to  the  flowers,  the  pictures,  the  simple 
statues,  the  caged  songster,  give  an  un- 
mistakeable  answer.  The  truths  she  has 
learned  from  her  mother  are  treasured  in 
the  calm  depths  of  her  spirit,  and  enrich 
her  life  with  that  wealth  which  alone 
purchases  happiness.  She  believes — 
she  feels — she  knows  that  every  being  has 
his  allotted  part  to  fulfil  in  the  grand 
scheme  divine— however  humble  yet  im- 
portant to  the  great  whole.  She  labors 
in  one  remote  corner  of  her  mother's 
vineyard — the  ground  is  rough — the  soil 
unfruitful — the  corner  dark — but  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  bids  her  toil  there  I 
that  spot  needs  most  the  labor  she  can 
bestow.  She  is  content  to  perform  the 
task  assigned  her,  and  humbly  deems  that 
it  must  be  the  one  for  which  she  is  best 
fitted." 

Again,  what  could  be  more  solemnly 
true,  or  more  beautifully  expressed  than 
this: 

"  In  the  farrows  ploughed  through  the 
heart  by  such  sorrow,  angels  sow  the 
seeds  that  spring  up  trees  of  paradise  and 
bear  fruits  of  eternal  bliss.  The  bright- 
est rainbow  of  promise  in  our  earthly  sky 
is  formed  of  tears." 

Or  what  would  afford  more  sweet  teach- 
ing from  woman's  heart,  to  woman's 
heart,  than  this : 

"  No  truly  manly  nature  was  ever  yet 
impervious  to  woman's  forbearing,  smi- 
ling patience.  It  is  the  invisible  sceptre 
which  she  never  wields  in  vain." 

Again,  a  little  farther  on,  (page  154,) 
the  author  says,  speaking  of  a  widowed 
father, 

"  He  had  ventured  to  give  his  daughter 
an  almost  masculine  education,  but  had 
not  committed  the  common  error  of  draw- 
ing drafts  upon  her  head  which  would  tm- 
pooerish  her  heart." 

And  in  this  mood,  parti j  playful,  part- 
ly serious,  partly  poetical,  she  leads  us 
on,  giving  us  something  besides  an  inter- 
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esting  narrative,  something  that  does 
more  than  interest  for  a  moment,  some- 
thing we  can  carry  away  and  ponder. 

But  we  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Ritchie's 
power 8  of  description,  and  here  we  mnst 
justify  ourselves  too.  Sometimes  it  is  by 
a  few  short  powerful  lines  that  she  does 
the  work  of  the  painter,  as  thus : 

"  There  was  a  striking  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  two  old  men.  The  benign  face, 
smooth,  ample  brow  and  simple  manners 
of  the  country  gentleman,  become  im- 
pressive in  their  calm  dignity  when 
thrown  in  contrast  with  the  sharply  fur- 
rowed, hard  visage,  the  speculative  eyes, 
and  sneering,  thin-lipped  mouth  of  the 
player." 

Sometimes  there  is  minute  detail  of  eve- 
ry shade  and  hue,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"  It  is  not  three  o'clock  when  they  com- 
mence ascending  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
they  must  traverse  before  they  can  reach 
Buchanan.  The  winding  road  runs 
through  a  forest  of  gigantic  growth.  At 
every  instant  new  views  of  the  wonderful 
mountain-chain  burst  on  the  enraptured 
gaze  of  the  travellers.  And  what  mar- 
vellous variety  of  coloring  I  One  moun- 
tain appears  tinged  with  a  rich  purple 
hue  so  dark  that  it  becomes  almost  black 
contrasted  with  the  ethereal  blue  against 
which  it  reposes  ;  the  neighboring  moun- 
tain seems  a  shelving  sea  of  vivid  green, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  clouds  trembling 
on  its  bosom.  And  that  mountain  yon- 
der—a pearly  light  drops  down  its  sides 
between  long  streaks  of  gray ;  its  bride- 
like companion  is  robed  in  a  filmy  white 
garment,  with  misty  folds  of  opal." 

But  enough  of  extracts.  We  trust  we 
have  given  sufficient  specimens  of  what 
this  book  contains,  to  induce  the  reader 
to  seek  and  find  beauties  for  himself.  Let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  more  impor- 
tant matter:  the  object  of  the  book  ;  for 
a  book  without  an  object  is  a  mere  pup- 
pet show. 

We  have  heard  the  work  called — and  we 
cannot  but  suspect  there  was  a  sneer  in 
the  expression—"  Mrs.  Ritchie's  defence 
of  the  stage."  Nothing  could  be  less  ap- 
propriate ;  and  we  presume  that  Mrs. 
Ritchie  thought  no  defence  necessary  for 
a  profession  the  grand  object  of  which  is 
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"  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture." At  all  events  there  is  do  effort  to 
defend  the  stage  traceable  in  any  one 
page  of  the  book. 

We  are  not  ourselves  great  play-goers; 
and  are  very  seldom  seen  within  the  walls 
of  a  theatre— never  indeed  except  when 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  the  in- 
tellect will  find  a  treat  sufficient  to  com- 
pensate for  a  headache.  But  we  hate 
fanaticism  in  all  things,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  too  common  and  indiscriminate 
fanaticism  which  condemns  a  whole  pro- 
fession for  the  errors  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  rejects  a  highly  intellectual 
amusement  whioh  may,  and  often  does, 
have  the  highest  moral  teaching,  because 
of  some  blemishes  which  the  bad  taste  of 
the  public  itself  has  forced  upon  the 
drama.  The  fondness  of  that  public  for 
all  that  is  spicy  affects  the  stage  as  well 
as  the  literature  of  every  period;  but 
thank  Heaven,  a  purer  feeling  is  springing 
op,  and  gradually  ameliorating  both. 

Foulness,  which  once  would  have  been 


perused  by  even  the  virtuous  without 
the  blush  of  either  shame  or  indignation, 
is  now  driven  into  the  dark  haunts  to 
which  only  it  is  congenial ;  and  plays, 
which  we  ourselves  have  seen  received 
with  applause,  before  this  head  was  white, 
would  now  drive  one  half  the  audience 
from  the  theatre.  Such  works  as  that 
now  under  review,  must  do  much  to  pro- 
mote this  important  change ;  and,  by 
showing  actors  themselves  that  they  are 
followers  of  a  high  and  ennobling  calling, 
impress  their  great  responsibilities  upon 
them,  and  purify  more  and  more  the  stage 
itself.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  many  who  include  the  stage, 
drama,  actors,  and  actresses  together  in 
one  harsh  and  sweeping  denunciation, 
and  if  it  be  the  object  of  "  Twin  Roses," 
as  perhaps  it  is,  to  show  that  perfect  pu- 
rity of  mind  and  heart  is  compatible 
with  the  profession  of  the  stage,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  tale,  the  sentiments  and 
the  author,  all  establish  that  good  moral 
alike. 
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'THE  LOVERS'  ROCK,' 
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But  though  bright  golden  moons  had  come 
And  shed  soft  glory  o'er  her  home, 
Though  many  a  time  the  gorgeous  leaves 
Were  piled  in  dusky,  glimmering  sheaves 
Within  the  woods  she  knew  so  well, 
No  love  within  her  heart  did  dwell. 
The  blue-bird  came  in  early  spring 
And  clove  the  air  with  phantom  wing. 
Or,  perched  upon  the  budding  trees, 
Aroused  with  song  the  slumberous  bees, 
But  in  her  heart  no  song  was  heard, 
Love's  nest  contained  no  singing  bird. 

The  pale-face  that  clear  Autumn  night 
Came  like  a  glory  on  her  sight. 
She  sat  expectant  at  her  tent 
Watching  the  death  of  day,  and  bent 
Her  dark  eyes  towards  the  forest's  gloom, 
If  she  might  see  ride  proudly  home 
Her  father  and  his  warlike  braves. 
When  her  quick  ear  detected  staves 
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Of  a  familiar  war-song,  sung 

In  odorous  dells,  where  roses  hung, 

She  knew  they  came  in  triumph  then. 

They  nearer  came — they  crossed  the  glen— 

And  forth  she  sprang  as  mountain-deer, 

Singing  a  ballad  sweet  and  clear. 

All  through  that  night,  in  tender  dreams, 
She  heard  low  waterfalls  and  streams, 
And  clear,  sweet  voices  in  the  gloom 
Singing  like  maidens  at  the  loom. 
And  ever  'neath  low,  shady  trees, 
Or  by  the  marge  of  silver  seas, 
She  saw  two  figures  slowly  move, 
Entranced  in  all  the  joys  of  love. 

The  Captive  was  a  sun  by  night, 

Shedding  soft  radiance  on  her  sight, 

By  day  he  rilled  her  splendid  eyes, 

She  saw  nor  woods,  nor  streams,  nor  skies. 

Her  own  dear  birds  to  her  were  mute. 

They  called  in  vain ;  but  as  a  lute, 

All  stringed  with  magic,  which  the  fays 

Touch  lightly  in  wood-fringed  bays, 

A  voice  sang  ever  in  her  ear 

Full  and  melodious,  soft  and  clear. 

In  sooth,  it  was  a  dragon  rare, 

Guarding  ripe  fruit  of  lustre  fair, 

This  moon-eyed  maiden,  dark  as  eve, 

With  all  the  powers  that  deftly  weave 

Strong  hearts  in  love- wreaths,  'neath  large  moons, 

Singing  the  while  wild,  fitful  tunes, 

Guarding  the  youth,  lest  he  should  stray 

And  steal  her  woman's  life  away. 

And  oh !  she  sang  her  natural  tunes 
In  silvery  hushes  of  mild  noons, 
While  down  her  neck  the  long  hair  hung, 
And  like  a  palm's  leaves  slowly  swung, 
Swaying  her  lithe  form  to  and  fro, 
Unto  her  rhythm's  fitful  flow. 


SONG., 
L 

O,  Swallow!  with  golden-chorded  throat, 
Sit  awhile  in  the  russet  tree 
And  sing  a  sweet  song  to  me, 

Oh  1  ravish  the  air  with  thy  liquid  note ! 
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II. 

O,  swallow !  thy  nest  was  fresh  in  spring, 

Green  leaves  and  music  were  there, 

And  smooth  little  breasts,  oh !  so  fair, 
I  could  hear  the  deep-hearted  old  woodlands  loud  ring. 

in. 

Oh,  swallow !  has  love  been  so  short-lived  to  thee? 

The  leaves  and  the  music  are  gone, 

The  nest  is  all  cold  and  forlorn, 
And  sad  you  must  seek  a  new  home  o'er  the  sea. 

IV. 

Oh,  swallow  I  my  love  is  as  fresh  as  the  dew, 
His  voice  is  as  sweet  as  the  cuckoo's  note, 
Hiq  words  are  as  tender  as  poet  e'er  wrote, 

Oh,  swallow  1  poor  swallow  1  my  heart  grieves  for  yon. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  BUCKINGHAM  REGIMENT. 


The  bane  of  history  is  its  tendency  to- 
ward colorless  generalization ;  its  neglect 
©f,  or  contempt  for,  those  picturesque  and 
dramatic  Incidents  in  which  human  na- 
ture stands  forth,  warm,  breathing,  and 
with  throbbing  pulses.  The  historians 
lose  sight  of  the  hero  in  the  crowd — the 
true  material  in  the  mass  of  "  important 
facts," — and  thus  what  is  most  illustra- 
tive and  speaking  either  disappears  in 
the  back-ground  or  is  thrown  aside  alto- 
gether. 

Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 
these  dramatic  incidents  is  one  cause  of 
this  neglect — and  thus,  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  record  what  they 
learn,  whether  from  tradition  or  other  pri- 
vate sources.  When  the  hour  and  the  man 
arrive,  the  material  will  then  be  await- 
ing the  investigator  and  composer.  How- 
ever unimportant  and  even  trivial  these 
brief  incidents  may  appear — however 
beneath  the  much  talked  of  dignity 
of  history — they  cannot  be  considered  by 
the  true  investigator  of  the  causes  of 
events,  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  the 


gravest;  great  men  and  great  events  thus 
played  their  parts ;  and  every  new  detail 
is  an  additional  color  in  the  great  pic- 
ture. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  is  only  a 
brief  incident  touching  the  "  Last  War" 
of  1812 :  but  if  it  serve  no  other  purpose, 
it  will  abundantly  show  the  justice  of  the 
few  words  hazarded  upon  the  deficiency 
of  our  friends,  the  historians.  One  of 
the  most  elegant  of  these,  in  his  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  infamous  Cockburn 
on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  losses  of  the 
Virginians,  says:  "  A  considerable  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  collected  in  the  Bay,  near 
the  Capes,  and  in  Lynhaven  Harbor,  *  * 
*  *  to  meet  the  emergency,  large  bodies 
of  militia  from  the  upper  counties  had 
been  ordered  down  to  the  seaboard.  Un- 
used to  the  '  malaria*  of  the  summer  sea' 
son  in  lower  Virginia,  these  brave  men  fell 
sick  in  numbers.  Many  of  them  died  in 
and  near  Norfolk,  and  the  sick  list  bore  an 
appalling  face.1'  What  is  here  general- 
ized— the  simple  fact  stated — my  brief 
relation  will  illustrate.    The  authority  is 
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a  lady  of  Warwick  County,  and  I  shall 
present  the  short  story  almost  in  her  own 
words.    It  was  as  follows : 

*  *  *  I  recollect  once  hearing  an  old 
lady  relate  an  incident  which  pictured  to 
my  mind  the  horrors  of  war  more  forci- 
bly than  all  the  histories  I  have  ever  read. 
She  resided  in  the  old  county  of  New 
Kent,  lying  just  below  Richmond,  and 
her  father  was  the  keeper,  at  that  time, 
of  an  ordinary  upon  the  main  road  run- 
ning East  and  West.  Norfolk  was  be- 
sieged by  a  British  fleet  under  the  man 
who  afterwards  permitted  his  brutal  sol- 
diers to  inflict  such  wanton  outrages  upon 
the  defenceless  women  and  children  of 
the  seaboard — the  infamous  Admiral 
Cockburn — and  volunteers  from  different 
portions  of  Virginia  were  flocking  to 
Craney  Island,  where  the  battle  was  af- 
terwards fought,  and  the  enemy  defeated. 
The  old  lady  said  that  these  companies 
frequently  halted  at  her  father's  tavern 
on  their  way  to  the  seaboard ;  and  one 
morning  a  band  numbering  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  looking  men  she  had  ever  seen,  thus 
stopped,  to  feed  and  water  their  horses, 
for  the  day's  journey.  They  said  they 
were  from  Buckingham  County,  on  their 
way  to  Craney  Island,  and  boasted  of 
their  health  and  strength.  They  had 
heard,  they  said,  that  the  Low  Country 
had  been  called  a  Grave  Yard,  but  they 
defied  it,  or  any  other  climate  to  level 
such  men  as  themselves — they  were  proof 
against  any  such  influences,  and  had  no 
fear  of  either  the  British,  or  the  chills 
and  fevers.  Having  made  these  boasts, 
with  loud  laughter,  and  high  spirits,  they 
mounted  their  freshened  horses,  and  set 
forward  again  with  ardor  upon  their 
journey  to  the  sea-coast,  burning  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  confident  of  their  power 
to  resist  every  hostile  influence,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  cannon-balls,  or  ague. 
The  old  lady  heard  no  more  of  them  for 
several  weeks — and  the  incident  of  their 
stopping  had  almost  passed  from  her  re- 
collection— when,  as  she  sat  one  day  at 
her  father's  door,  a  man  upon  horseback 


appeared  upon  the  road,  slowly  advan- 
cing from  the  direction  of  Williamsburg. 
As  he  came  nearer  she  was  struck  by  bis 
feeble  and  emaciated  appearance — and 
indeed  he  scarcely  seemed  able  to  sit 
upon  his  horse.  He  was  deadly  pale, 
and  bent  in  the  saddle,  as  though  he 
would  at  any  moment  fall  to  the  ground. 
When  he  came  opposite,  he  checked  his 
horse,  and  alighting  with  difficulty, 
dragged  himself  slowly  to  the  door  of  the 
tavern.  Here  pausing  a  moment,  and 
leaning  upon  the  railing  which  ran 
around  the  porch,  he  seemed  about  to 
faint.  He  did  not,  however,  but  painful- 
ly tottering  across  the  floor  of  die  com- 
mon room,  he  fell  upon  a  bed  beyond, 
where,  for  some  time,  he  seemed  so  com- 
pletely exhausted,  that  he  could  not  utter 
a  word.  Every  assistance  was  rendered 
him,  and  gradually  his  strength  returned, 
and  at  last  his  speech. 

His  first  words  wero  so  weak  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished — but 
by  degrees  his  meaning  was  gathered. 
He  begged  the  lady's  pardon  for  lying 
upon  her  bed,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
have  done  so,  had  he  been  able  to  stand, 
or  even  sit.  He  had  made  a  long  jour- 
ney— was  completely  exhausted,  and  al- 
most dead  from  fever.  He  never  expect- 
ed to  reach  home  again,  and  scarcely 
wished  to.  He  was  the  only  living  man 
of  the  Buckingham  Regiment  who  had 
called  at  that  tavern  a  few  weeks  before,  on 
their  way  to  Craney  Island.  His  com- 
panions had  all  perished—- and  but  few  of 
them  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy.  The 
deadly  malaria  of  the  seaboard  had 
mowed  them  down,  and  of  the  splendid 
company  of  two  hundred  men,  he  alone 
remained,  to  tell  their  sad  fate.  He  was 
the  last  man  of  the  Buckingham  Regi- 
ment, and  he  expected  to  die  before 
reaching  home,  making  the  mortality 
complete.    *    *    *    * 

This  is  the  brief  narration,  and  its 
truth  may  be  relied  on.  Truly  does  it 
depict  the  horrors  of  war,  more  forcibly 
than  all  the  histories  that  ever  were 
written ! 
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DR.  LIVINGSTONE'S  DISCOVERIES.* 

It  was  our  intention  to  review  the  work  of  Dr.  Livingstone  on  Africa  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  but  we  find  the  task  already  so  well  performed  in  the  London  THmes,  that  we 
beg  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  foreign  article  in  lieu  of  preparing  a  domestic  one. 

[Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Mesbkngbr. 


The  volume  before  us  contains  the  re- 
sults of  no  less  than  sixteen  years'  resi- 
dence and  travel  in  the  interior  of  South- 
ern Africa;  although  the  great  feat  of 
the  author — the  traversing  the  entire  con- 
tinent, from  Loanda  on  the  West,  to  Quil- 
imane  on  the  Eastern  coast — was  reserv- 
ed for  the  three  last  of  them.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone originally  embarked  for  Africa 
as  early  as  1840,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  A 
genuine  simplicity  of  mind,  which  peeps 
out  continually  in  the  course  of  his  nar- 
rative, has  induced  him  to  prefix  a  few 
pages  of  introduction,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  his  previous  life.  Like  many 
other  men  of  mark,  he  is  almost  self-edu- 
cated. He  was  put  into  a  cotton  factory 
as  a  "  piecer"  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  with 
part  of  his  first  week's  wages  purchased 
Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  Latin.  Al- 
though engaged  in  his  work  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night, 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  induced  him  to 
attend  an  evening  school  for  two  hours 
more.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  at 
all  an  uncommon  case  at  the  factory ; 
and  the  circumstance  is  an  encouraging 
one  for  those  who  hold  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  manufacturing  system  do  not. 
preclude  a  high  degree  of  mental  culture 
in  the  artisan.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
an  occupation  is  purely  mechanical  the 
mind  of  the  labourer  may  occupy  itself 
with  much  that  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
operation  in  hand  without  any  detriment 
to  the  latter.  Dr.  Livingstone  used  to 
place  bis  book  on  a  portion  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, so  that  he  could  catch  sen- 
tence after  sentence  as  he  passed  at  his 
work. 

"  Thus,"  says  he,  "  I  kept  up  a  pretty 
constant  study  undisturbed  by  the  roar 
of  the  machinery,  and  to  this  part  of  my 


education  I  owe  my  present  power  of 
completely  abstracting  the  mind  from 
surrounding  noises,  so  as  to  read  and 
write  with  perfect  comfort  amid  the  play 
of  children  or  near  the  dancing  and  songs 
of  savages." 

His  early  ambition  was  to  proceed  to 
China  as  a  medical  missionary,  but  when 
he  had  qualified  for  this  office,  the  opium 
war  was  raging,  and  some  friends  indu- 
ced him  to  change  both  the  charaoter  and 
the  sphere  of  duty  he  had  proposed  to 
himself,  and  the  upshot  was  that,  after  a 
course  of  theological  training  both  in 
Glasgow  and  England,  he  proceeded  as 
a  clerical  missionary  to  Kuruman,  then 
the  furthest  inland  station  of  the  London 
Society.  That  energy  which  carried  him 
subsequently  through  the  hardships  and 
perils  of  travel  exhibited  itself  at  the 
outset  of  his  career.  The  first  step  he 
took  was  to  retire  to  a  solitary  spot  called 
Lepelole,  and  there  cut  himself  off  from 
all  European  society  for  six  months, 
gaining  by  this  ordeal  a  complete  insight 
into  the  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
language  of  the  tribe,  which  was  subse- 
quently his  main  instrument  in  obtaining 
access  to  regions  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  barred  to  the  boldest  explorer. 
In  1843  he  removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat.  25° 
14',  long.  26°3(K,)  a  site  which  he  had 
selected  for  a  missionary  station,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  and  there  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  nearly  six  years  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit. 

"  Sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen," 
says  he,  "  must  include  much  more  than 
is  implied  in  the  usual  picture  of  a  mis- 
sionary,— namely,  a  man  going  about  with 
a  Bible  under  his  arm.  The  promotion 
of  commerce  ought  to  be  specially  attend- 


*  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  j&frica,  by  David  Livingstone,  LLD.,  D.  C.  L. 
London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  1857.  8vo.  pp.  683.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Franklin  Square. 
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ed  to,  as  this,  more  speedily  than  any- 
thing else,  demolishes  that  sense  of  isola- 
tion which  heathenism  engenders,  and 
makes  the  tribes  feel  themselves  mutu- 
ally dependent  on  and  mutually  benefi" 
cial  to  each  other.    .    .    •    My  observa" 
tions  on  this  subject  make  me  extremely 
desirous  to  promote  the  preparation  of 
the  raw  materials  of  European  manufac- 
tures in  Africa,  for  by  that  means  we 
may  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  slave 
trade,  but  introduce  the  negro  into  the 
body  corporate  of  nations.    .    .    .    Suc- 
cess in  this,  in  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Africa,  would  lead  in  the  course  of  time 
to  much  larger  diffusion  of  the  blessings 
of  civilization    than    efforts  exclusively 
spiritual  and  educational  confined  to  any 
one   small    tribe.     These,    however,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  extremely  desirable 
to  carry  on  at  the  same  time  at  large  cen- 
tral and  healthy  stations^  for  neither  civ- 
ilisation nor  Christianity  can  be  promo- 
ted alone.    In  fact,  they  are  inseparable." 
This  conviction  of  the  reciprocal  ben- 
efits conferred  upon  each  other  by  com- 
mercial and  religious  intercourse  seems 
to  have  been  the  principal  motive  in  im- 
pelling our  traveller  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Lake  Ngami,  a  most  important  link  in 
the  chain  of  his   subsequent    achieve- 
ments.   Sechele,    a   chief  of  the  Bak- 
wains,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  doctor's  station,  owed  the  reinsta- 
tion in  his  chieftainship  to  one  Sebituane, 
a  sort  of  African  Napoleon,  who,  after  a 
series  of  stirring  adventures,  had,  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Livingston's  arrival  in  Af- 
rica, possessed  himself  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended power,  of  which  the  centre  was  a 
town  called  LinyanU,  (lat.  18°  17'  20", 
long.  23°  50"  9".)    The  great  wish  of 
his  life  had  been  to  establish  a  direct  in- 
tercourse with  the  white  men.    Sechele, 
who  was  extremely  attached  to  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, and  had  embraced  Christianity, 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Sebituane's 
power  and  generosity,  and  excited  in  the 
doctor  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  remarkable  a  personage. 
The  influence  of  Sebituane,  if  not  his  ac- 
tual sway,  extended  southwards  beyond 
the  Lake  Ngami,  which  from  the  enor- 


mous quantity  of  elephants  that  haunt  it 
and  the  neighbouring  region  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  source  of  the  ivory 
supply.  But  between  this  attractive  ob- 
ject and  the  country  of  Sechele  there 
lay  an  extensive  desert  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  impassable  by 
Europeans,  at  any  rate  except  just  af- 
ter the  conclusion  of  the  rainy  season,  in 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 
pools  of  rain  water  might  possibly  be 
found  here  and  there.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  threatened  dangers,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone determined  to  attempt  to  cross. 
The  opposition  of  the  Boers,  of  whom  he 
makes  most  bitter  complaints,  had  pre- 
vented anything  more  being  effected  in 
the  way  of  missionary  enterprise  among 
the  tribes  to  the  eastward,  and  he  form- 
ed the  bold  resolution  of  striking  out  a 
fresh  path  in  a  region  far  distant  from 
their  influence. 

This  great  plain,-  however,  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  prepared  to  cross,  is  not  so 
entirely  devoid  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence as  its  name,  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
might  lead  one  to  suppose.  If  the  cone- 
shape  mass  of  land  which  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Cape  be  supposed  divided 
into  three  longitudinal  strips,  each  re- 
gion will  present  a  special  peculiarity  of 
climate.  The  eastermost  strip  is  moun- 
tainous and  well-wooded,  its  seaboard 
gorges  being  clad  with  gigantic  timber. 
It  is  well-watered  with  streams  and  flow- 
ing rivers,  the  annual  supply  of  rain  is 
considerable,  and  the  inhabitants  (Caffres 
of  Zulus)  are  a  tall,  brave,  and  well-de- 
veloped race.  The  next  strip  or  zone, 
which  embraces  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent, consists  mainly  of  extensive,  slight- 
ly undulating  plains,  with  a  few  springs 
and  streams,  and  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
rain.  Without  artificial  irrigation  no 
European  grain  can  be  raised,  and  every 
few  years  there  are  severe  droughts.  One 
of  these  occurred  during  Dr.  Livings- 
tone's residence,  and  proved  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  his  success,  as  it  was  associated 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  with  his 
attempts  at  proselytizing.  They  believed 
that  he  had  bound  Sechele  with  some 
magic  spell,  and  he  continually  received 
deputations  of  the  more  influential  coun- 
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sellors,  entreating  that  the  victim  might 
be  allowed  only  to  make  a  few  showers  ; 
for,  unfortunately,  this  Bakwain  chief 
had  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
extremely  skilful  rain-maker,  and  the 
despair  of  his  subjects  at  the  condition 
to  which  they  saw  themselves  reduced 
was  such  that  one  feels  surprised  they 
should  have  confined  themselves  to  ex- 
postulations with  the  supposed  cause  of 
the  mischief. 

" '  We  like  you,'  said  Sechele's  uncle, 
a  very  influential  and  sensible  man,  '  as 
well  as  if  you  had  been  born  among  us, 
but  we  wish  you  would  give  up  that  ever- 
lasting preaching  and  praying ;  we  can- 
not become  familiar  with  that  at  all. 
You  see  we  never  get  rain,  while  those 
tribes  who  never  pray  as  we  do  obtain 
abundance.'  *  Only  let  the  chief  make 
rain  this  once,'  groaned  the  deputation, 
'  and  we  will  all — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—come to  the  school  and  sing  and 
pray  as  long  as  you  please.'  Sechele 
himself,  however,  remained  stanch  to  his 
new  creed.  His  only  doubts  were  as  to 
the  method  of  conversion  best  adapted 
for  his  subjects.  '  Do  you  imagine  these 
people  will  ever  believe  by  your  merely 
talking  to  them?'  he  said  once  to  the 
patient  teacher.  'I  can  make  them  do 
nothing  except  by  thrashing  them,  and  if 
you  like  I  shall  call  my  head  men,  and 
with  our  litupa  (whips  of  rhinoceros 
hide)  we  will  soon  make  them  all  believe 
together.' " 

This  central  strip  of  Southern  Africa 
is  inhabited  by  Bechuanas,  of  which  the 
Bakwains  are  one  tribe.  Dr.  Livingstone 
considers  them  as  of  the  same  stock  with 
the  Caffres,  but  inferior  to  them  in  phy- 
sical development  as  well  as  in  carriage, 
although  in  both  these  points  they  are 
superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  three  divisions — a  level 
region  of  vast  extent,  including  the  Ka- 
lahari Desert,  upon  which  scarcely  any 
rain  ever  falls.  It  is  inhabited  by  Bush- 
men and  Bakalahari,  the  former  being 
the  remnants  of  the  aboriginal  race  of 
South  Africa,  the  latter  of  a  swarm  of 
Bechuanas,  who  in  early  times  emigrated 
from  the  central  region.  These  still  re- 
tain the  love  of  their  ancestors  for  agri- 


culture and  domesticated  animals,  even 
under  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  their  present  location ;  but  the  Bush- 
men are  real  nomads,  never  rearing  any 
domestic  animal  except  the  dog,  or  cul- 
tivating the  soil.  They  follow  the  wild 
animals  in  their  migrations,  as  wolves 
are  said  in  America  to  accompany  the 
herds  of  buffaloes,  and  prey  upon  them 
as  they  range  from  place  to  place.  Our 
author  describes  them  as  possessing  thin, 
wiry  forms,  capable  of  great  exertion  un- 
der severe  privations,  of  low  stature,  but 
not  (as  is  commonly  believed)  absolutely 
dwarfish.  They,  as  well  as  the  Bakala- 
hari, possess  an  intense  love  of  liberty ; 
and  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  desert 
they  inhabit  is  a  more  effectual  guaran- 
tee for  it  than  the  most  powerful  armies 
or  fleets.  The  manner  of  procuring  wa- 
ter is  very  singular.  The  country  is  re- 
markably fiat,  but  intersected  in  different 
parts  by  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers,  cut- 
ting through  a  soil  of  light-coloured  soft 
sand,  nearly  pure  silica.  These  beds  con- 
tain much  alluvial  soil,  and  this  being 
hard  baked  by  the  burning  sun  rain 
water  stands  in  pools  here  and  there  for 
several  months.  Sometimes  the  Bush- 
men cover  these  with  sand  for  the  sake 
of  security,  and  even  make  a  fire  over 
the  spot,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
attainment  of  the  precious  liquid. 

"  When  they  wish  to  draw  water  for 
use,  the  women  come  with  twenty  or 
thirty  of  their  water  vessels  in  a  bag  or 
net  on  their  backs.  These  water  vessels 
consist  of  ostrich  eggshells,  with  a  hole 
in  the  end  of  each  such  as  would  admit 
one's  finger.  The  women  tie  a  bunch  of 
grass  to  one  end  of  a  reed  about  two  feet 
long,  and  insert  it  in  a  hole  dug  as  deep 
as  the  arm  will  reach ;  then  ram  down 
the  wet  sand  firmly  round  it.  Applying 
the  mouth  to  the  free  end  of  the  reed, 
they  form  a  vacuum  in  the  grass  be- 
neath, in  which  the  water  collects,  and 
in  a  short  time  rises  into  the  mouth.  An 
eggshell  is  placed  on  the  ground  along- 
side the  reed,  some  inches  below  the 
mouth  of  the  sucker,  and  a  straw  guides 
the  water  into  the  hole  of  the  vessel,  as 
she  draws  mouthful  after  mouthful  from 
below.    The  whole  stock  of  water  is  thus 
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passed  through  the  woman's  mouth  as  a 
pomp,  and  when  taken  home  is  carefully 
buried.  I  have  come  into  villages  where, 
had  we  acted  a  domineering  part  and 
rummaged  every  but,  we  should  have 
found  nothing,  but  by  sitting  down  qui- 
etly and  waiting  with  patience  until  the 
villagers  were  led  to  form  a  favourable 
opinion  of  us,  a  woman  would  bring  out 
a  shellful  of  the  precious  fluid  from  I 
know  not  where." 

Addison  was  certainly  right  in  making 
his  African  hunter  "  bless  his  stars  and 
think  it  luxury"  when  he  chanced  to 
light  on  "  an  untested  spring."  This  be- 
mouthed  water,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  modification  of  the  element 
which  the  traveller  in  Africa  is  compell- 
ed to  accept  with  thankfulness.  At  one 
place  (Nchocotsa), — 

"  The  water  was  bitter,  and  presented 
indications  not  to  be  mistaken  of  having 
passed  through  animal  systems  before." 
At  another  (Koobe), — 
"  There  was  such  a  mass  of  mud  in  the 
pond,  worked  up  by  the  wallowing  rhi- 
noceros to  the  consistency  of  mortar,  that 
only  by  great  labour  could  we  get  a  space 
cleared  at  one  side  for  the  water  to  ooze 
through  and  collect  in  for  the  oxen. 
Should  the  rhinoceros  come  back,  a  sin- 
gle roll  in  the  great  mass  we  had  thrown 
on  one  side  would  have  rendered  all  our 
labour  vain.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
for  us  to  guard  the  spot  by  night.  On 
these  great  flats  all  around  we  saw  in  the 
white  sultry  glare  herds  of  zebras,  gnus, 
and  occasionally  buffaloes,  standing  for 
days  looking  wistfully  towards  the  wells 
for  a  share  of  the  nasty  water." 

But  for  its  own  children  the  Kalahari 
Desert  is  not  without  resources.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  grass  rising  in 
tufts,  with  bare  spaces  between,  which 
serves  for  food  to  some  species  of  ante- 
lopes that  can  subsist  for  months  with- 
out drinking.  In  the  stomachs  of  elands, 
when  killed,  there  is  sometimes  found  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  although 
it  was  impossible  that  the  animals  while 
living  could  have  access  to  any.  Other 
creatures  such  as  the  steinbock,  the  gems- 
bock,  and  the  porcupine,  are  enabled  to 
subsist  by  digging  up  bulbs  and  tubers 


containing  moisture.  One  of  these,  nam- 
ed Lero8huaf  is  a  real  blessing  to  roan  as 
well  as  beast.  It  appears  above  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  small  plant  with 
a  stalk  not  thicker  than  a  crowquill,  but 
on  digging  down  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
a  tuber  is  found  of  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  containing  a  mass  of  celular  tissue 
filled  with  fluid  like  a  young  turnip.  An- 
other kind  called  Mokuri,  a  herbaceous 
creeper,  deposits  underground  a  number 
of  tubers  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  at 
spots  in  a  circle  of  a  yard  radius  around 
the  stem.  The  natives  strike  the  ground 
on  the  circumference  with  stones,  and 
when  the  difference  of  sound  indicates 
the  existence  of  the  water-bearing  tuber 
beneath  they  dig  down  and  find  it  about 
a  foot  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  more  re- 
markable is  the  water-melon,  which, 
when  a  little  more  rain  than  usual  falls, 
covers  vast  tracts  of  the  country.  In 
1852  an  English  traveller  took  advantage 
of  their  abundance  to  go  straight  across 
the  desert  from  a  point  a  little  south  of 
Kolobeng,  lat.  S4  deg.,  long.  26  deg.  to 
Lake  Ngami.  His  oxen  subsisted  on  the 
water-melon  for  no  less  than  twenty-one 
successive  days  without  drinking,  and  on 
reaching  water  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  appeared  indifferent  to  it. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1849,  that 
Lake  Ngami  lay  expanded  before  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  compan- 
ions, the  first  Europeans  who  had  ever 
visited  it.  They  had  left  Kolobeng  on 
the  1st  of  June,  but  only  about  half  of 
the  interval  had  been  consumed  in  cross- 
ing the  desert.  Early  in  July  they  came 
upon  the  Zouga,  a  fine  river  running  out 
of  the  lake,  and  on  which,  after  following 
its  banks  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles, 
they  embarked  in  canoes  navigated  by 
the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained 
of  this  part  of  Africa  except,  perhaps, 
those  relative  to  the  tract  north  of 
the  equator,  which  have  been  refuted  by 
the  almost  contemporaneous  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Barth.  Instead  of  being  the  cen- 
tre of  a  sterile  plain,  Lake  Ngami  is  the 
lowest  point  of  an  immense  tract  of  coun- 
try, all  excellently  watered  and  thickly 
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wooded.  It  is  in  fact  the  reservoir  of  a 
number  of  rivers  which  drain  a  surface 
extending  from  12  deg.  to  21  deg.  of  lat- 
itude, and  18  deg.  to  23  deg.  of  longitude. 
Estimating  the  elevations  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boiled,  Dr.  Livingstone  calculated 
that  he  had  descended  two  thousand  feet 
after  leaving  Kolobeng  before  he  reached 
the  lake. 

Sebituane  was  unfortunately  about  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Ngami 
when  the  travellers  arrived  on  its  banks, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  native  chief  suc- 
ceeded in  opposing  an  effectual  obstacle 
to  any  further  progress.  The  next  year 
Livingston  renewed  the  attempt,  but  on 
reaching  the  lake  his  children  fell  sick  of 
fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
"  the  pure  air  of  the  desert"  on  their  ac- 
count. A  third  trial  was  at  last  success- 
ful. Instead  of  going  westward  to  the 
lake,  a  northern  route  through  the  desert 
was  taken  under  the  guidance  of  a  Bush- 
man. The  risk  of  this  proceeding  may 
be  imagined  from  the  circumstance  that 
between  certain  springs  and  the  country 
of  Sebituane  the  guide  gave  no  hope  of 
water  in  less  than  a  month.  Happily  he 
was  mistaken  in  this  particular,  being  in 
fact  altogether  disqualified  for  the  task 
be  had  undertaken,  for  on  the  second  day 
he  lost  himself.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
vanished  altogether,  and  the  party  were 
left  to  their  own  resources.  The  supply 
of  water  in  the  waggons  had  been  wasted 
by  one  of  the  servants,  and  there  was 
none  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of 
the  missionary's  children.  At  last  they 
saw  some  birds,  and  afterwards  the  trail 
of  a  rhinoceros,  an  infallible  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  water.  The  oxen  were 
unyoked,  and  at  once  rushed  off  to  the 
westward  towards  a  river  which  was 
found  in  that  direction.  It  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  that  some 
of  the  people  returned  with  water,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  poor  children  perishing  before 
their  parents'  eyes.  Indeed,  although 
rescued  from  the  horrible  fate  which 
seemed  impending,  the  travellers  were 
not  to  escape  scatheless.  The  oxen,  in 
their  rush  towards  the  river,  had  passed 


through  a  small  patch  of  trees  haunted 
by  a  kind  of  fly  called  tsitse,  the  bite  of 
which,  although  producing  no  more  pain 
to  man  than  the  sting  of  a  mosquito,  is 
nearly  certain  death  to  horse,  ox,  or  dog. 
The  animal  is  not  startled  by  the  bite, 
but  in  a  few  days  the  eye  and  nose  be- 
gin to  run,  the  coat  to  stare,  a  swelling 
appears  under  the  jaw,  and  sometimes  at 
the  navel;  emaciation  commences,  and 
at  last  purging  comes  on,  and  the  crea- 
ture dies  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaus- 
tion. Sometimes  the  disease  is  months 
in  running  its  course ;  at  others,  especi- 
ally when  the  animal  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, 8 tagger ing  and  blindness  come  on 
soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite,  as  if 
the  brain  were  affected.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  whole  is  that  the  poison  af- 
fects neither  the  mule,  the  ass,  nor  the 
goat,  nor  yet  calves  while  sucking.  The 
wild  animals,  too,  appear  to  possess  an 
immunity  from  ill  effects,  at  least  zebras, 
buffaloes,  and  antelopes  are  seen  feeding 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  tsitse,  although 
here  it  is  possible  that  death  may  follow 
after  a  time,  either  naturally  or  by  the 
agency  of  some  of  the  Carnivoro,  to 
which  herbivorous  animals  generally  fall 
victims  as  soon  as  their  activity  dimin- 
ishes. The  apparent  inadequacy  of  so 
insignificant  a  cause  as  the  bite  of  a  small 
fly  to  produce  such  terrible  effects,  and 
of  such  an  anomalous  character,  made 
some  of  the  party  imagine  that  the  mis- 
chief must  be  caused  by  some  poisonous 
plant.  But  one  of  them  settled  that 
point  by  riding  a  horse  up  to  a  small  hill 
infested  by  the  insect,  and  remaining 
only  long  enough  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  and  catch  some  specimens  of 
tsitse  on  the  animal,  which  was  not  suf- 
fered to  graze.  In  ten  days  the  horse 
was  dead.  The  adventure  we  have  just 
related  cost  Dr.  Livingstone  forty-three  of 
his  own  oxen.  Fortunately,  they  lasted 
out  till  he  reached  Sebituane,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  a  warm  welcome,  but 
added,  "  Your  cattle  are  all  bitten  by  the 
tsetse  and  will  certainly  die ;  but  never 
mind,  I  have  oxen  and  will  give  you  as 
many  as  you  need."  Yet  the  animals 
had  been  carefully  watched,  and  while 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  travel- 
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lers  scarcely  a  score  of  flies  l)ad  ever  set- 
tled on  them. 

The  chief  whom  our  traveller  had  with 
such  difficulty  reached  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy  that  intercourse  with  white 
men  which  had  been  the  wish  of  his 
heart.  lie  fell  ill  of  inflammation  in  the 
lungs  originating  in  a  former  wound, 
and  died — "  the  best  specimen  of  a  na- 
tive chief,"  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  "  that 
I  ever  saw."  Ac  his  death  the  chieftain- 
ship devolved,  according  to  his  desire,  on 
a  daughter,  who  was  absent  twelvo  days' 
journey  to  the  north.  Altogether  there 
was  a  sad  fatality  about  the  expedition. 
The  Makololo  (Sebituane's  subjects)  had 
only  the  year  before  commenced  the  slave 
trade.  Except  for  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  way  by  Lecheelatebe,  the  chief  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  N  garni,  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  Dr.  Livingstone  would 
have  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  such  a 
misfortune.  The  seducers  were  the  Mam- 
bkri,  a  tribe  near  Bihe  (lat.  12°  3(K,  long. 
17°,)  who  had  been  accustomed  to  trade 
with  the  Barotse,  a  negro  race  whose 
country  the  Makololo  and  their  chief  had 
conquered.  From  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest the  sale  of  children  was  forbidden, 
but  unfortunately,  in  1850,  the  Mambari, 
after  a  long  interval,  returned  with  a 
number  of  old  Portuguese  guns.  Sebi- 
tuane  had  only  recently  come  out  victor 
from  a  contest  for  actual  existence  with 
a  Caffre  tribe  beyond  the  river  Zambesi, 
and  thought  these  guns  would  be  excel- 
lent in  any  future  invasion  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  offered  cattle  or  ivory,  but  the 
traders  would  take  nothing  but  boys  of 
fourteen  years  of  age.  The  temptation 
was  great,  and  eight  old  muskets  were 
secured  in  exchange  for  as  many  Barotse 
youths.  The  Mambari  now  ventured  on 
a  further  step.  They  proposed  a  foray 
against  some  tribes  to  the  eastward,  on 
the  conditions  that  while  the  Makololo 
were  to  keep  all  the  cattle,  they  should 
have  the  human  captives  as  a  recompense 
for  the  loan  of  their  guns.  Two  hundred 
slaves  were  the  produce  of  this  wicked 
affair,  and,  worse  still,  the  Makololo,  in 
the  course  of  the  expedition  fell  in  with 
some  Arabs  from  Zanzibar,  who  gave 
them  three  English  muskets  in  return 


for  about  thirty  of  their  captives.  Thus 
a  tribe,  hitherto  uncontaminated  by  the 
horrible  traffic  in  human  flesh,  was 
brought  into  communication  with  slave- 
markets  both  on  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Coasts  of  Africa.  The  ice  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  following  year  Dr.  Livings- 
tone found  many  of  the  Makololo  gentry 
clothed  in  baize  of  different  colours  and 
cotton  prints,  all  purchased  by  the  sale 
of  their  own  serfs.  To  stop  the  evil  only 
one  course  was  now  feasible,  and  that 
was  by  opening  up  a  highway  from  the 
coast  into  the  centre  of  the  country,  to 
supply  those  very  goods  whioh  had  been 
obtained  by  slave  dealing,  in  direct  ex- 
change for  ivory  and  other  products  of 
the  country.  To  this  object  Dr.  Living- 
ston proposed  to  devote  himself.  Mamo- 
chisane,  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
chief,  inherited  her  father's  partiality 
for  the  white  men.  The  last  words  he 
spoke  had  been  an  expression  of  kind- 
ness to  one  of  the  doctor's  children,  and 
now  his  successor  sent  the  travellers  per- 
mission to  visit  any  part  of  her  domin- 
ions they  pleased.  Availing  themselves 
of  this,  the  doctor  and  his  companion, 
Mr.  Oswell,  were  rewarded  in  the  end  of 
June,  1851,  with  a  view  of  a  magnificent 
river,  with  a  deep  channel,  from  three 
hundred  to  six  hundred  yards  broad,  al- 
though seen  at  its  lowest.  This  was  the 
Zambesi,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  about 
lat.  19°  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa, 
and  which  the  Portuguese  charts  had 
represented  as  rising  considerably  to  the 
east  of  the  point  (lat.  17°  31/  38",  long. 
25°  13/  E.,)  where  it  showed  itself  roll- 
ing a  body  of  water  of  such  magnitude. 
Here,  it  was  obvious,  the  most  favourable 
conditions  presented  themselves  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  problem.  Here 
was  a  highway  ample  enough  for  any 
amount  of  commerce.  Was  it  also  con- 
tinuous ?  To  all  appearance  it  promised 
a  direct  communication  with  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  the 
means  of  water  carriage  to  some  point 
not  far  distant  from  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
anza.  The  paramount  chief  on  its  banks 
was  favourable  to  the  opening  of  the 
trade  for  which  it  offered  facilities.  Eve- 
rything seemed  to  recommend  the  reso- 
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lution  at  which  our  traveller  arrived,  to 
return  to  the  Cape,  send  his  family  to 
England,  and,  freed  from  the  impedi- 
menta which  wife  and  children  involve, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mission- 
ary's family,  they  are  "  to  the  manner 
born,"  to  explore  alone  the  new  region 
that  offered  itself. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  difficulty 
surmounted  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  great  exploit — the  cross- 
ing of  the  entire  continent  of  South  Trop- 
ical Africa — the  reader  must  not  forget  to 
take  into  account  the  hardships  he  waa 
compelled  to  undergo  in  reaching  the  base 
of  his  operations,  Linyanti,  the  capital  of 
the  friendly  chief  of  the  Makololo,  with- 
out whose  support  all  progress  to  the 
north  would  have  been  hopeless.  To  ar- 
rive at  this  place  from  Kuruman — itself 
the  frontier  station  of  missionary  enter- 
prise when  he  first  went  to  Africa — occu- 
pied him  more  than  six  months,  although 
no  longer  encumbered  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren. On  arriving  in  latitude  19°16/  he 
was  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  African 
fever.  All  his  party,  except  himself  and 
a  Bakwain  boy,  were  laid  up  by  it  For- 
tunately, two  or  three  days  before  he  fell 
in  with  a  number  of  bushmen,  who  pro- 
ved very  serviceable  in  his  emergency. 
The  boy  managed  the  oxen  and  the  doc- 
tor attended  to  the  sick,  keeping  the  Bush- 
men in  good  humour  by  going  out  occa- 
sionally with  them  and  shooting  a  zebra, 
or  buffalo.  Sickness  was  not  the  only 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  the  grass  in  the  hot  wea- 
ther succeeding  the  rains  always  has  a 
peculiar  effect  on  draught  oxen.  They 
become  uneasy  from  fear  of  surprise  by 
wild  beasts,  and  one  night  during  the  de- 
tention occasioned  by  the  fever,  the  sight 
of  a  hyena  made  the  whole  of  the  Doc- 
tor's cattle  dash  away  into  a  trackless 
forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  boy 
followed,  and  nothing  was  seen  of  either 
during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  and 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  the  lad  return- 
ed, bringing  about  40  head  with  him.  He 
had  found  them  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  and  been  obliged  to  stand  by 
them  as  a  guard  all  night  in  the  midst  of 


a  region  full  of  wild  beasts.  "  It  is  won- 
derful," says  the  Doctor,  "  how,  without 
a  compass,  and  in  such  a  country,  he 
managed  to  find  his  way  back  at  all." 

During  his  last  visit  to  the  Cape  with 
his  family,  Dr.  Livingstone  appears  to  have 
received  some  instructions  from  Mr.  Mao- 
lear,  the  astronomer  there,  and  to  have 
been  supplied  by  him  with  instruments 
to  enable  him  to  lay  down  the  geographi- 
cal positions  of  important  points.  These, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  journal,  are  fre- 
quently noted ;  but  in  tropical  Africa  the 
atmosphere  is  so  often  clouded  that  the 
opportunities  of  taking  an  observation 
occur  very  rarely.  If  the  atmosphere 
were  generally  clear,  the  intense  power  of 
the  sun  by  day  and  the  dews  consequent 
on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth 
by  night  would  perhaps  render  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  equator  literally  unin- 
habitable. Even  as  it  is,  the  description 
of  the  heat  is  something  fearful.  At  lat 
20°  south  the  thermometer  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  sun  marked  125° 
Fahrenheit  When  the  bulb  was  sunk 
three  inches  below  the  surface  it  rose  to 
128.  The  hand  cannot  be  held  on  the 
ground,  and  even  the  horny  soles  of  the 
natives'  feet  must  be  protected  by  sandals 
of  hide.  The  water  in  the  ponds  at  the 
surface  is  100°,  but  tho  thirsty  traveller 
contrives  to  get  a  cool  draught  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  fluids  do  not 
readily  conduct  heat  downwards.  He 
walks  into  the  middle  and  lifts  up  the 
water  from  the  bottom  with  his  hands. 

In  order  to  reach  Linyanti  without 
passing  through  the  region  of  the  tseUe, 
the  poisonous  fly  which  is  so  fatal  to  eat- 
tie,  Dr.  Livingstone  pursued  a  course  di- 
rectly north.  This  involved  a  great  deal 
of  pioneer's  work,  for  the  route  lay 
through  a  thick  forest,  and  the  feebleness 
of  his  eonvalescent  companions  threw  the 
duty  of  felling  trees  chiefly  upon  their 
master.  Here  he  was  again  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  wjlh  some  Bushmen, 
who  showed  him  a  pool  of  water  when 
his  own  stock  was  exhausted,  and  assist- 
ed him  in  recovering  his  oxen,  which 
again  had  run  away  in  a  fright,  this  time 
occasioned  by  a  lion.  The  lion  has  a 
great  dread  of  Bushmen,  who  track  him 
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after  he  has  made  a  full  meal,  and  shoot 
him  with  poisoned  arrows.  The  poison 
is  made  of  the  entrails  of  a  small  cater- 
pillar, called  Ngwa.  A  very  small  por- 
tion introduced  into  a  scratch  acts  like 
morbid  matter  in  dissection ;  but  the 
agony  is  so  great  that  the  person  wounded 
becomes  a  raging  maniac,  and  flies  from 
human  habitations.  The  effects  on  the 
lion  are  no  less  terrible.  He  is  heard 
from  far  off  moaning  in  distress,  and  in 
his  rage  bites  the  trees  and  ground.  The 
Bushmen  cure  a  poisoned  wound  by  rub- 
bing fat  into  it,  and  explain  their  mode 
of  treatment  by  saying  that  "  the  Ngwa 
wants  fat,  and  when  it  does  not  find  it  in 
the  body,  kills  the  man." 

At  last,  after  many  other  perils,  Dr. 
Livingston  arrived  at  Linyanti  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1853.  The  whole  population, 
consisting  of  some  6,000  or  7,000  souls, 
turned  out  to  welcome  him.  Sekeletu, 
the  son  of  the  deceased  chief  Sebituane, 
a  young  man  of  18,  no  less  friendly  to 
the  English  than  his  father  had  been,  re- 
ceded the  party  in  what  is  considered 
Royal  style.  A  number  of  pots  of  beer 
of  the  country  were  set  before  them,  and 
the  Cuurt  Herald,  an  officer  of  considera- 
tion but  very  various  duties,  stood  up, 
and,  after  many  antics, — for  there  is 
Court  etiquette  even  in  Central  Africa, — 
roared  out  the  appropriate  forms  of  re- 
ception at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Don't  I 
see  the  white  man  ?  Don't  I  see  the  com- 
rade of  Sebituane  ?  Don't  I  see  the  fa- 
ther of  Sekeletu  ?  We  want  sleep  (peace 
from  war);  give  your  son  (Sekeletu)  sleep, 
my  Lord."  Indeed,  the  position  of  Seke- 
letu was  not  a  very  safe  one.  His  father 
had  appointed  Mamochisane,  his  half- 
sister,  to  succeed  ;  and  another  near  rela- 
tive named  Mpepe  was  very  anxious  that 
she  should  continue  in  the  chieftainship, 
while  he  himself  exercised  all  real  power 
under  her  name.  But  Mamochisane 
struck  a  death-blow  to  the '  intriguer's 
hopes.  She  insiste<f%g  resigning  her  dig- 
nity in  favour  of  her  half-brother ;  and 
the  discontented  Mpepe,  foiled  in  his 
scheme,  retired  to  Nariele,  the  capital  of 
the  Barotse,  who  are  a  people  subject  to 
the  Makololo  tribe,  and  was  there  believ- 
ed to  be  practising  magical  arts  for  the 


purpose  of  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
young  chief.  In  fact,  he  had  built  a  hut 
for  this  wicked  purpose  in  the  time  of 
Sebituane,  who  appears  to  have  attribu- 
ted his  own  death — really  brought  on  by 
smoking  a  pernicious  narcotic — to  the 
mischief  brewed  in  the  witch-hut.  But 
the  villain  now  resorted  to  means  much 
more  formidable  than  sorcery,  in  order  to 
attain  his  ends.  Influenced  by  the  slave- 
dealing  tribes  whose  interests  had  been 
menaced  by  the  policy  of  Sebituane  and 
his  son,  he  determined  to  take  off  the  lat- 
ter by  assassination.  The  attempt  was 
made  while  Dr.  Livingston  was  on  a  tour 
with  the  intended  victim  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter the  reception  just  mentioned,  and  his 
presence  appears  most  providentially  to 
have  been  the  obstacle  to  its  success. 
Mpepe  paid  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  with 
his  life ;  but  the  ferment  which  his  death 
caused  among  the  Barotse,  through  whose 
country  Dr.  Livingstone's  intended  route 
lay,  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  re- 
main some  time  longer  at  Linyanti. 

This  town,  which  our  traveller  made 
the  base  of  his  future  expeditions,  having 
acquired  such  influence  with  its  people 
and  chief  as  to  be  able  to  command  all 
the  assistance  it  was  in  their  power  to 
render  him,  lies  upon  a  river  of  consider- 
able magnitude  named  Chobe.  It  is  one 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  into  which 
it  falls  after  a  very  tortuous  course  of 
more  than  200  miles  below  the  town, 
bringing  with  it  most  of  the  drainage  of 
an  area  comprised  between  the  parallels 
of  latitude  13°  and  18°,  and  the  meridians 
18°  and  23°.  The  point  at  which  it  en- 
ters is  a  little  below  Sesheke,  where  the 
Doctor  first  caught  sight  of  the  Zambesi. 
This  stream  it  was  his  intention  to  pur- 
sue upwards  until  it  should  bring  him 
into  the  vicinity  of  the  western  seaboard. 
His  friends  the  Makololo  now  put  a  ques- 
tion which  the  formidable  nature  of  his 
proposed  task  rendered  a  very  pertinent 
one : — "  In  the  event  of  your  death,  will 
not  the  white  people  blame  us  for  having 
allowed  you  to  go  away  into  an  unhealthy, 
unknown  country  of  enemies  ?"  To  ob- 
viate their  fears,  the  Doctor  proposed  to 
leave  "  a  book"  with  them,  which,  if  he 
did  not  return,  was  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
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Moffat,  and  would  perfectly  justify  tbem 
in  tbe  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  The 
"  book"  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  vol- 
ume of  his  journal,  and  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  this  care  for  the 
reputation  of  the  Makololo  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  lost  to  its  writer ;  for  as  he 
was  long  without  being  heard  of,  the  vol- 
ume was  delivered  by  Sekeletu  to  a  tra- 
der, and  all  subsequent  trace  of  it  lost. 
The  fears  of  the  Mokololo  were  certainly 
justified  by  the  personal  condition  of  their 
guest,  no  less  than  by  the  dangers  of  the 
country  he  was  about  to  traverse.  He 
had  suffered  from  an  attack  of  fever  since 
his  arrival  among  them,  and,  although  he 
had  recovered,  his  bodily  weakness  was 
still  considerable.  One  manifestation  of 
this  was  a  strange  giddiness  when  he 
looked  up  suddenly  to  any  celestial  ob- 
ject; everything  seemed  to  rush  to  the 
left,  and  if  he  did  not  catch  hold  of  some 
object  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Yet 
in  this  condition,  the  best  season  for  tra- 
velling having  arrived,  he  determined  to 
set  out  with  the  resolution  "  to  succeed 
or  perish  in  the  attempt  to  open  up  this 
part  of  Africa."  He  had  with  him  27 
natives,  subjects  of  Sekeletu,  of  whom 
two  were  genuine  Makololo,  and  the  rest 
natives  of  other  parts  of  Central  Africa. 
For  bis  people  he  took  three  muskets,  and 
a  rifle  and  double-barrelled  smooth  bore 
for  himself,  a  small  Gipsy  tent  just  large 
enough  to  sleep  in,  a  sheepskin  mantle  as 
a  blanket,  and  a  horserug  as  a  bed.  A 
Bible,  nautical  almanac,  and  set  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  a  sextant,  thermometer, 
chronometer  watch  by  Dent,  of  the  Strand, 
and  two  compasses  constituted  his  theolo- 
gical and  scientific  apparatus,  unless  we 
should  include  in  the  one  or  the  other  a 
magio  lantern,  which  was  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  on  several  occasions.  De- 
pending for  subsistence  mainly  on  the 
supply  of  game,  and  anxious  to  lighten 
his  baggage  as  much  as  possible,  he  took 
only  about  20lb.  of  beads  to  barter  for 
food  in  case  of  necessity,  and  about  the 
same  quantity  of  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar. 
One  very  curious  provision  must  not  be 
forgotten.    A  tin  canister,  about  15  in- 


ches square,  was  filled  with  spare  shirt- 
ing, trousers,  and  shoes,  reserved  to  be 
put  on  when  the  party  should  reach  civi- 
lized life. 

On  the  11th  of  November  the  travellers 
left  Linyanti  in  canoes  furnished  by  Sek- 
eletu, who  had  also  made  provision  for 
their  hospitable  reception  as  far  as  his  in- 
fluence extended.  After  sailing  into  the 
Zambesi,  which  here  goes  by  the  name  of 
Lecanibye,*  they  ascended  that  river  as 
far  as  the  falls  of  Gonye,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  tbe  last  day  of  November.  The 
river  above  the  falls  runs  through  a  com- 
paratively narrow  valley, inhabited  by  the 
Barotse,  the  tribe  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  subject  to  tbe  Makololo.  They 
are  a  race  of  boatmen,  and  traces  of  their 
occupation  appear  in  their  large  deep 
chests  and  broad  shoulders,  while  the 
lower  extremities  are  much  less  develop- 
ed. For  several  miles  below  Gonye  the 
river' is  confined  within  a  narrow  space  of 
not  more  than  100  yards ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  time  of  flood  it  rises  no 
less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  there,  and  at 
all  times  runs  in  a  boiling  current.  On 
arriving  at  this  point  the  canoes  were 
slung  on  poles  and  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  natives  past  the  falls.  The 
expedition  proceeded  prosperously,  and 
everything  appeared  couloir  de  rose,  with 
the  exception  of  one  circumstance  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition.  A  subordinate 
official  of  Sekeletu,  named  Lerimo,  had 
made  a  foray  with  a  party  of  his  Mako- 
lolo countrymen  to  the  north  in  the  very 
direction  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
going.  The  influence  which  the  Doctor 
had  acquired  shows  itself  most  strikingly 
in  the  circumstance  that,  although  this 
outrage  had  taken  place  with  the  full 
sanction  of  the  headman  (or  vice-chief ) 
of  tbe  Barotse,  he  was  able  to  prevail 
upon  Sekeletu' e  mother  to  disown  the  act 
of  the  indiscreet  officer  and  return  the 
captives  which  had  been  made  in  the  ill- 
starred  expedition  by  his  own  hand.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  turn  the  very  misfor- 
tune which  threatened  to  frustrate  his 
plans  into  a  confirmation  of  the  message 


*  Both  words  simply  mean  "  river"  in  different  local  dialects. 
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of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards 
men,  which  it  was  his  object  to  proclaim. 
Still,  on  arriving  30  or  40  miles  north  of 
Libonta  (lat.  14°  59'),  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Makololo,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
wait  and  see  the  result  of  the  explanato- 
ry message  which  was  sent,  together  with 
11  of  the  captives,  to  Makoma,  the  chief 
whose  subjects  they  were.    This  caused 
some  delay,  but  the  game  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  abundant,  and  the  party 
fared  sumptuously.    Dr.  Livingstone  has 
a  personal  dislike  to  the  hunter's  occupa- 
tion, but  was  compelled  to  cater  for  the 
rest  on  account  of  the  inability  of  his 
companions  to  take  a  decent  aim.    They 
were  nervous  at  the  flash  in  the  pan,  and 
wanted  him  to  give  them  "gun  medi- 
cine," without  which  no  native  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  expects  to  be  able  to  shoot 
straight.     To  save  his  ammunition,  which 
his  companions  would  have  entirely  wast- 
ed in  learning,  the  Doctor  was  compelled 
to  do  all  the  shooting  himself,  and  this 
necessity  involved  other  inconveniences 
besides  the  shock  to  his  feelings.     At  an 
early  stage  in  his  career,  he  was  bitten  by 
a  lion  in  the  right  shoulder  (an  incident 
of  which  he  gives  a  very  graphic  account), 
and,  a  false  joint  having  formed,  he  was 
ever  afterwards  compelled  to  shoot  from 
the  left  shoulder,  with  less  certainty  of 
aim  than  before.    The  dislike  of  inflict- 
ing pain  upon  animals  seems  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  study  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  deathshot  may  be  delivered 
most  certainly ;  and  he  relates  some  curi- 
ous facts  bearing  on  this  subject.    His 
theory  is,  that  a  shock  on  that  part  of  the 
system  to  which  most  nervous  force  is  at 
the  time  directed  proves  most  fatal.    "  I 
have  seen  a  rhinoceros,"  he  says,  "  while 
standing  apparently  chewing  the   cud, 
drop  down  dead  from  a  shot  in  the  stom- 
ach, while  others  shot  through  one  lung 
and  the  stomach  would  go  off  as  if  little 
hurt."    But,  to  make  quite  sure  of  the 
rhinoceros,  either  black  or  white,    the 
hunter  should  creep  carefully  through  the 
bushes  on  the  animal's  lee-side,  a  most 
important  point,  which  is  ascertained  by 
throwing  up  a  pinch  of  dust  every  now 
and  then,  to  within  about  20  yards,  then 
sit  down,  rest  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 


aim  slanting  a  little  upwards  at  a  dark 
spot  behind  the  shoulders,  and  his  game 
at  once  falls  stone  dead.  If,  in  the  anxi- 
ety to  keep  himself  concealed,  the  sports- 
man should  inadvertently  get  to  wind- 
ward of  his  quarry,  he  would  be  forth- 
with charged  by  the  creature.  Indeed 
this  is  not  his  only  peril.  Dr.  Livingstone 
relates  a  story  of  a  man  who,  while  stalk- 
ing a  rhinoceros,  happened  to  look  around 
and  saw  to  his  horror  that  a  lion  was 
stalking  him  ;  he  only  escaped  by  spring- 
ing up  a  tree  like  a  cat.  When  the  breed- 
ing impulse  is  upon  these  animals,  and  a 
man  happens  to  pass  to  windward  of 
them,  both  lion  and  lioness  will  rush  at 
him,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
Dr.  Livingstone  asserts  that  the  lion  is  a 
cowardly  animal,  and  never  attacks  a 
man  except  stealthily,  unless  wounded. 
A  very  curious  peculiarity  about  him  is, 
that  at  the  very  last  he  will  not  make  an 
attack  where  he  sees  anything  to  produce 
the  suspicion  of  a  trap.  A  horse  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Codrington  ran  away,  but 
was  stopped  by  the  bridle  catching  a 
stump.  He  remained  a  prisoner  during 
two  days,  and  when  he  was  found  the 
whole  space  round  was  marked  by  the 
footprints  of  lions,  which  had  evidently 
been  afraid  to  attack  the  haltered  horse 
from  the  fear  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
snare.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
lion  when  he  has  once  tasted  human  flesh 
prefers  it  to  any  other,  but  the  real  state 
of  the  case  is  that  a  man-eater  is  always 
an  old  lion,  who  has  grown  too  infirm  to 
catch  game ;  he  resorts  to  villages  for  the 
sake  of  the  goats,  and  if  a  woman  or 
child  happens  to  go  out  they  fall  a  prey 
too.  This  being  his  only  source  of  sub- 
sistence, he  of  course  continues  it  until 
the  villagers  despatch  him — a  work  of  lit- 
tle difficulty. 

On  the  27th  of  December  Dr.  Living- 
stone arrived  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lee- 
ba  and  the  Lecambye  (lat.  14°  W  22", 
long.  23°  35'  40//),  and  thence  sent  to 
another  chief  living  nearly  due  east,  to 
whom  also  he  had  some  captives  to  re- 
store. This  chief,  Masiko,  was  said  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  seising  all  orphans  and 
others  of  his  own  tribes  who  were  with- 
out powerful  protectors  and  selling  them 
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to  the  Mambari  slave  merchants  for  ex- 
portation by  the  west  coast.    The  Doctor 

•  sent  him  a  message,  "  that  he  was  not  so 
wise  as  his  father,  who  had  wished  to 
govern  men,  whereas  he,  Masiko,  by  sell- 
ing his  people  showed  his  desire  to  gov- 
ern wild  beasts  only."  He  then  proceed- 
ed up  the  Leeba  as  far  as  the  influx  of  the 

•  small  stream  Makondo  (lat.  13°  23'  12"), 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1854,  amid  heavy  rain,  the  season  for 
which  had  now  fairly  set  in.    This  is  the 

1  point  at  which  the  Mambari  cross  the 
river  on  their  way  to  Masiko,  and  one  of 

•  Dr.  Livingstone's  men  picked  up  a  bit  of 
steel  watch-ohain  of  English  manufacture, 
which  had  been  brought  thither  by  them. 
The  Mambari  are  enterprising  merchants, 
and  bring  Manchester  cottons  into  the 
very  heart  of  Africa.  The  natives,  in 
their  wonder,  cannot  believe  them  to  be 
the  work  of  mortal  hands ;  and  the  infor- 
mation acquired  from  the  Mambari  on 
the  subject  is  not  likely  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  however  it  may  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity. The  English  manufactures  are 
said  to  come  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  beads 
to  be  gathered  on  its  shore.  The  Doctor 
tried  to  correct  this  impression,  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success.  To  explain  to 
ravages  the  production  of  a  manufacture 
by  a  description  of  machinery  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  principle  obscwrum 
per  obscurius.  The  objection  was  obvious 
*— "  How  can  1he  irons  spin,  weave,  and 
print  so  beautifully  ?" 

Dr.  Livingston  left  the  river  at  this 
point,  and  continued  his  journey  by  land 
through  the  country  of  the  Balonda.  He 
had  at  last  got  among  the  real  negroes, 
with  wool  on  their  heads  and  bodies,  thick 
lips,  flat  noses,  elongated  heels,  and  very 
dark  skins.  The  Bechuanas  are  of  a  cof- 
fee and  milk  colour,  with  a  European 
frame,  and  physiognomy.  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  have  surprised  the  Balonda  more 
than  our  traveller's  straight  hair.  An 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  sug- 
gested to  them  by  the  idea  that  he,  like 
the  wonderful  fabric,  •  had  come  out  of 
the' sea,'  and  his  own  party,  unwilling  to 
waste  so  good  a  joke,  afterwards  always 
represented  him  as  a  merman,  whose  lank 
locks  displayed  the  effects  of  the  sea  wa- 


ter, which  was  his  natural  element.  The 
Balonda  had  at  first  supposed  him  to  wear 
a  wig  made  of  the  hair  of  some  animal. 
But  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  of  per- 
son was  presented  by  the  habits  of  the 
two  races.  The  Bechuanas  have  neither 
idols  nor  any  form  of  public  worship,  but 
among  the  Balonda  every  village  has  its 
idol,  and  fetishes  are  met  with  at  every 
step.  Artificial  hives  are  placed  in  the 
trees  and  secured  simply  by  a  "  piece  of 
medicine"  tied  to  a  tree,  which  effectually 
deters  all  thieves.  When  a  female  chief- 
tain, who  received  the  travellers  very  hos- 
pitably, was  about  to  cross  a  stream,  her 
confidential  doctor,  who  was  in  close  at- 
tendance with  her  basket  of  "  medicines," 
waved  some  charms  over  her  before  she 
ventured  on  the  water.  One  of  the  Ma- 
kololo  talked  rather  loudly  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  this  basket,  and 
was  reproved  for  it  by  the  wizard,  who 
himself  always  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  glan- 
cing back  to  the  sacred  package  as  if  in 
fear  of  being  heard  by  something  inside 
it.  The  relative  rank  of  the  sexes,  too, 
is  quite  reversed.  Sebituane,  the  Mako- 
lolo  chief,  had  intended  his  daughter  and 
successor  to  treat  the  men  of  his  tribe  as 
he  had  treated  the  women,  and  select  a 
husband  for  herself  at  her  own  discretion. 
But  this  was  so  opposed  to  Bechuana 
habits  of  feeling  that  the  individual  se- 
lected was  actually  called  her  wife;  and 
the  annoyances  arising  out  of  the  popular 
criticism  of  this  anomalous  relation  ope- 
rated powerfully  in  inducing  the  lady  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  her  brother  Sekeletu. 
But  among  the  Balonda  female  lordship 
is  the  most  natural  of  ideas;  it  seems  to 
prevail  all  across  Central  Africa  north  of 
the  Zambesi.  When  Dr.  Livingstone 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  on  the  eastern  coast  he 
had  bargained  with  a  native  to  be  his 
guide  in  consideration  for  a  hoe.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  man  went  to  show  it  to  his 
wife,  and  presently  returned,  saying  she 
would  not  let  him  leave  her.  "  Then 
brink  back  the  hoe,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  No,  I  want  it."  "  Then  go  with  us  and 
you  shall  have  it."  "  But  my  wife  won't 
let  me."  One  of  the  party  who  followed 
him  to  his  hut  heard  him  say  to  her  "  Do 
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you  think  I  would  ever  leave  you  ?"  and 
then,  turning  to  his  visitor,  "  Do  you  think 
I  would  ever  leave  this  pretty  woman  ? 
Is  she  not  pretty  ?"  Unhappily,  this  high 
estimation  of  the  fairer  sex,  although  it 
deprives  the  Teutonic  races  of  their  claim 
to  the  monopoly  of  gallantry,  is  not  ac- 
companied by  any  other  of  the  character- 
istics of  civilization.  The  chief  who  ex- 
ercises a  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the 
Belonda  under  the  name  of  Mutiamvo, 
whose  residence  is  at  Cazembe  (a  town 
laid  down  from  the  reports  of  native  tra- 
ders somewhere  about  lat  10°  30'  and 
long.  27°),  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most 
reckless  of  despots,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  re- 
moved from  the  character  of  an  absolute 
maniac.  This  at  least  was  the  case  with 
the  individual  who  died  just  before  the 
expedition  of  our  traveller.  lie  had  a 
whim  sometimes  of  running  a  muck  in 
his  town  and  beheading  all  he  met  until 
he  had  quite  a  heap  of  human  heads. 
Occasionally,  when  he  was  supposed  to 
need  some  special  charm,  a  man  was 
slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  a  particular 
part  of  his  body.  If  he  took  a  fancy  to 
anything  in  the  possession  of  a  stranger, 
he  would  order  a  whole  village  to  be 
brought  up  in  order  to  purchase  it  by  the 
sale  of  the  people.  Frequently  when  a 
slave  trader  came  he  would  take  posses- 
sion of  all  his  goods,  and  then,  after  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,  send  out  a  party  who 
pounced  upon  some  considerable  village, 
killed  the  headman,  and  paid  for  the 
goods  by  selling  all  the  inhabitants. 
These  slave  merchants  were  invariably 
themselves  men  of  colour,  generally  half- 
caste  Portuguese. 

From  the  time  of  their  leaving  the 
Leeambye  the  course  of  the  travellers  was 
northwards  until  arriving  at  Lake  Dilolo 
(lat.  11°  33',  long.  22°  27').  Thence  their 
route  took  a  westerly  direction,  and  in  its 
general  bearing  continued  W.N.W.,  all 
the  way  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  The  goal  was 
reached  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  by  the 
successful  achievement  of  the  first  part  of 
his  perilous  undertaking  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  enabled  to  do  for  the  geography  of 
South  Tropical  Africa  what  bis  illustrious 
fellow-labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  Dr. 
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Barth,  had  done  nearly  contemporane- 
ously for  the  northern  portion  of  the  tor- 
rid zone.  Both  have  demonstrated  thai 
where  mountains  were  traditionally  be- 
lieved to  exist  there  is  in  reality  a  wide- 
ly-developed system  of  rivers,  which  af- 
ford fair  promise  of  access  to  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Lake  Dilolo,  just  men- 
tioned, is  most  singularly  placed.  It  is* 
natural  summit  reservoir  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  which  itself  forms  the 
watershed  separating  the  affluents  of  the 
Leeambye,  or  Zambesi,  from  a  portion  cf 
the  headwaters  of  the  Congo.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level  is  no  more  than 
4,000  feet,  and  yet,  while  from  its  south- 
ern extremity  there  proceeds  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  great  river  which  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  there  issues  from  the 
northern  end  a  stream  which  is  an  im- 
portant tributary  of  the  Casai,  a  river 
that,  after  receiving  many  contributions, 
unites  its  waters  with  another  of  equal 
magnitude  (the  Quango)  flowing  north- 
wards ;  and  the  two,  after  a  considerable 
course,  during  which  they  receive  a  fur- 
ther accession  of  waters  from  the  equato- 
rial regions,  at  last  pour  their  united 
stream  into  the  Atlantic,  under  the  name 
of  the  Congo  or  Zaire. 

Such  an  achievement  as  that  of  which 
we  have  given  a  sketch  was  not  to  be  per* 
formed  without  much  suffering.  The 
elevated  planes  through  which  the  Doctor 
passed  were  all  flooded  by  the  periodical 
rains,  and  be  was  constantly  wet  through. 
One  attack  of  fever  followed  another,  and 
at  the  time  he  reached  Loanda  he  was 
more  dead  than  alive,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlers  for  the  last  month  of  lis 
journey.  The  Makololo  who  had  ac- 
companied him  were  treated  with  no  less 
kindness  than  himself.  Their  remarks 
on  what  they  saw  were  extremely  curious. 
The  sea,  of  course,  struck  them  with 
amazement.  "  We  believed/'  said  they, 
"  that  what  the  ancients  had  told  us  was 
true,  that  the  world  had  no  end  ;  but  all 
at  once  the  world  said  to  us.  '  I  am  fin- 
isbed;  there  is  no  more  of  me.'"  A 
house  with  two  stories  bad  always  beei* 
inconceivable  to  them.  The  nearest  point 
to  which  they  had  arrived  was  the  notioa 
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of  two  huts  one  on  the  top  of  the  other, 

and  they  had  then  felt  puzzled  to  conceive 

4  how  men  could  live  in  the  upper  story 

*  with  the  conical  roof  of  the  lower  one  in 

the  middle.    In  describing  a  house  of  the 

Doctor's  they  said,  "  It  is  not  a  hut ;  it  is 

a  mountain  with  several  caves  in  it."  An 

English  brig-of-war  was  in  the  harbour, 

'and  they  were  invited  on  board  and  al- 

.  lowed  to  fire  off  a  cannon,  Dr.  Living- 

'  atone  "  improving"  the  occasion  by  tell- 

'  ing  them,  "  That  was  what  the  English 

jmtdown  the  slave  trade  with."    They 

were  also  taken  to  the  service  in  tbe 

church,  and  remarked,  "  that  they  had 

seen  the  white  men  charming  their  de- 

t  mons,"  a  phrase  identical  with  one  they 

had  used  on  seeing  the  pagan  ritual  of 

\  the  Balonda. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  Linyanti 
.  by  the  way  he  had  come,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  making  a  detour  in  a  part  of  the 
,  central  plain  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  treated  him  very  ill  on  his 
way  out.    He  arrived  there  in  October, 
1855,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two 
years,  during  which  he  had  undergone 
27  attacks  of  fever,  and  perils  both  from 
man  and  wild  animals.    One  of  the  great- 
est of  the  latter  befel  him  just  before  his 
Arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  friendly 
chief  Sekeletu.    He  had  got  quite  out  of 
r  the  way  of  shooting,  but  his  party  hav- 
,  ing  been  for  a  long  time  without  animal 
f  food,  they  landed  from  their  canoe  one 
day  with  the  determination  on  his  part  of 
getting  so  close  that  he  should  not  miss. 
'  The  game  was  a  zebra,  and  he  unfortu- 
nately only  broke  one  of  the  hind  legs, 
the  loss  of  whioh  did  not  hinder  the  ani- 
mal  from  going  off  in  a  gallop,  followed 
by  his  men.    The  rest  of  the  story  shall 
be  told  in  his  own  words : — 

"  As  I  walked  slowly  after  the  men  on 
■an  extensive  plain  covered  with  a  great 

.  crop  of  grass  which  was  laid  by  its  own 
weight,  I  observed  that  a  solitary  buffalo, 

t  disturbed  by  others  of  my  own  party,  was 
coming  to  me  at  a  gallop.  I  glanced 
around,  but  the  only  tree  on  the  plain 
was  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  there  was 

'»o  escape  elsewhere.    I  therefore  cocked 

.,  my  rifle  with  the  intention  of  giving  him 
a  steady  shot  in  the  forehead  when  he 
should  come  within  three  or  four  yards 


of  me.  The  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind  '  What  if  your  gun  misses  fire  V  I 
placed  it  to  my  shoulder  as  he  came  on  at 
rail  speed,  and  that  is  tremendous,  though 
generally  he  is  a  lumbering  looking  ani- 
mal in  his  paces.  A  small  bush  and 
bunch  of  grass  15  yards  off,  made  him 
swerve  a  little  and  expose  his  shoulder. 
I  just  heard  the  ball  crack  there,  as  I  fell 
flat  on  my  face.  The  pain  must  have 
made  him  renounce  his  purpose,  for  he 
bounded  close  past  me  on  to  the  water, 
where  he  was  found  dead." 

There  now  remained,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  task  which  Dr.  Livingstone  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  the  comparatively 
easy  achievement  of  exploring  the  coarse 
of  the  Zambesi  eastward  to  the  sea.  He 
left  Linyanti  for  this  purpose  on  the  3d 
of  November,  and  arrived  in  safety  al- 
though again  weakened  by  fever,  in  the 
Portuguese  settlement  of  Tete  early  in 
the  following  February.  The  attention 
he  received  from  the  authorities  here  was 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  experienced 
on  the  west  coast.  By  their  kind  aid  he 
was  enabled  to  reach  Quilimane,  although 
in  miserable  plight  from  the  effects  of 
long-continued  fatigue  and  privation  upon 
his  health,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1856,  and 
to  reap  the  glory  of  having,  first  of  any 
European,  traversed  tropical  Africa  from 
shore  to  shore.  Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  even  a  sketch  of  this  last 
journey,  but  there  was  one  portion  in  it 
which  must  be  noticed.  Important  as  the 
navigation  of  the  Zambesi  is  for  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Central  Africa, 
there  are  several  points  at  which  an  in- 
terruption occurs  from  rapids,  which  ren- 
der the  transhipment  of  goods  a  neces- 
sity. At  one  of  these  the  obstacle  is 
caused  by  a  wonderful  cataract,  which, 
putting  all  circumstances  together,  is  pro- 
bably the  most  astonishing  natural  phe- 
nomenon in  the  world.  The  whole  river, 
which  at  the  time  tbe  Doctor  saw  it  was 
nearly  at  its  lowest,  pours  into  a  fissure 
of  the  basaltic  rock  that  forms  its  bed 
there,  and  at  the  bottom  is  forced  to  take 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
one.  The  lips  of  the  fissure  are  only  80 
or  100  feet  apart,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye 
is  that  the  whole  body  of  a  stream  as 
broad  as  that  of  the  Thames  at  Limehouse 
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vanishing  suddenly  in  smoke !  There  is 
an  island  on  the  very  edge  of  the  fall, 
and  to  this  Dr.  Livingstone  was  conveyed 
in  a  canoe,  and,  "  creeping  with  awe  to 
the  verge,  saw  that  a  stream  of  1,000 
yards  broad  leaped  down  100  feet,  and 
then  became  suddenly  compressed  into  a 
space  of  15  or  20  yards." 

Without  approaching  thus  near  to  the 
gulf,  the  existence  of  the  river  cannot  be 
perceived  at  all.  The  columns  of  vapour 
which  arise  were  visible  five  miles  off, 
and  the  natives,  whose  awe  prevents  them 
from  going  near  enough  to  examine  the 
locality,  give  the  place  the  appropriate 
name  of  Mosiotunya  ("Smoke  sounds 
there.")  Dr.  Livingstone  conferred  on  it 
the  title  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  and  indul- 
ged in  the  very  pardonable  "  vanity"  (if 
his  own  phrase  is  to  be  used)  of  carving 


his  initials  and  the  date  of  his  visit  upon 
a  tree  on  the  island.  But  mindful,  as  he 
habitually  was  on  all  occasions,  of  the 
interest  of  the  children  of  the  soil,  he 
also  seleoted  a  spot  upon  it  suited  for  his 
purpose,  and  planted  therein  about  a  hun- 
dred peach  and  apricot  stones,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  coffee-seeds.  The  continual  mois- 
ture from  the  spray  furnishes  a  security 
for  the  proper  irrigation,  and  if  it  only 
escapes  the  ravages  of  the  hippopotamus 
there  seems  every  prospect  that  our  trav- 
eller's little  nursery  will  be,  as  he  hopes, 
the  parent  of  all  the  many  gardens  which 
will  come  into  existence  in  this  new  re- 
gion, should  its  resources  be  rendered 
available  by  means  of  the  discoveries 
which  have  rewarded  his  courage  and 
perseverance. 


KING  RICHARD. 


While  in  captivity  he  wrote  the  Sirvente :  La  I  nut  home  pri*  ne  dira  ea  raiton :  of  which  the 

following  i$  a  translation. 

If  a  poor  prisoner  may  not  tell  his  wrong 

But  in  the  plaintive  dialect  of  grief, 
He  may  beguile  his  weary  soul  with  song. 

Friends  have  I  j  but  they  yield  me  no  relief. 
For  want  of  ransom  these  two  winters  drear 
I  pine  imprisoned  here. 

Let  them  all  know : — my  men,  my  barons  proud, 

English  or  Norman,  or  my  Gascons  bold, 
There  is  not  one  so  poor  in  all  the  orowd 

Whose  dungeon  to  unbar  I'd  spare  my  gold : 
Yet  none  shall  I  reproach  with  words  severe, 
Though  pining  captive  here. 

A  captive  hath  no  friend :  all  human  ties 

Break  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  of  need. 
Men  love  their  treasure  more  than  him  who  lies 

Far  and  forgotten :  yet  let  them  take  heed ; 
How  tarnished  their  fair  honour  would  appear 
If  I  should  perish  heret 
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Friends  whom  I  loved,  end  whom  my  heart  lores  still, 
Trust  me,  that  heart,  whate'er  its  faults,  was  true, 

Silver  and  gold,  as  chance  and  fortune  will 
Their  transient  vicissitudes  pursue : 

Bat  to  you  all  the  unfaltering  faith  is  clear 
Of  the  lone  captive  here. 

You  my  proud  foes,  whose  hearts  have  grown  so  vain, 

The  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 
Wait  for  the  end ;  for  we  shall  meet  again. 

Ay,  tell  them  so,  Caryl  and  Readybrand, 
My  troubadours,  who  mourn  with  grief  sincere 

The  captive  pining  here.  W.  IL 


(fbibr «  Cable. 


The  noble  Equestrian  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington by  Crawford  has  been  safely  placed 
upon  its  pedestal  in  the  Capitol  grounds  of 
Our  city,  and  awaits  the  day  of  its  inaugu- 
ration, which  has  been  fixed  for  the  22d 
of  the  present  month.  All  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  interesting  ceremony  have 
been  perfected,  and  we  have  every  confi- 
dence that  the  proceedings  will  be  worthy 
of  the  work  as  a  glory  of  art,  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  whose  munificence  has  caused 
it  to  be  made,  and  of  the  fame  of  the  il- 
lustrious man  to  whom  it  has  been  erected. 
As  we  write,  the  olosely  fitting  garment 
of  canvass  which  the  Hollanders  placed 
over  it,  has  just  been  removed  and  the 
Statue  stands  in  the  full  majesty  of  its  grace- 
ful proportions  impressing  every  one  with 
its  power.  The  interest  taken  in  it  by 
our  citizens  has  been  daily  manifested 
by  the  crowds  which  have  gathered 
around  the  base.  This  interest  will  reach 
its  culminary  point  on  the  approaohing 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth)  when 


to  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  strains 
of  the  trumpet,  saluted  by  lofty  eloquence 
and  tuneful  poetry,  the  Statute  will  be 
finally  exposed  to  view,  and  after  that  it 
will  subside  from  the  intense  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment  into  a  lasting  admiration 
and  a  grateful  pride. 

Since  the  raising  of  the  Statue  we  have 
been  furnished  with  a  letter  and  a  poem 
that  refer  to  it,  both  of  which  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers. 
The  letter  is  from  John  6.  Chapman,  Esq., 
the  distinguished  American  artist,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  It 
narrates  with  feeling  and  spirit  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  execution  of  the 
Statue  by  the  lamented  Crawford,  and  will 
be  read  with  delight— 

Rom,  135  Via  del  Babuino,  > 
Bee.  26th,  1857.       $ 
My  Dkab  Wisi  : 

I  address  you  in  the  confidence  of  our 
old  friendship,  and  as  I  should  have  done 
some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  in  a  matter 
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which  concerns  me  much—- not  as  touch- 
ing my  individual  interests,  as  the  world 
goes,  but  for  the  love  I  bear  the  memory 
of  a  very  dear  friend.  Were  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  another  I  should  ask  your 
aid  and  interest  in  the  matter,  and  rely 
upon  your  introduction  for  favourable  ac- 
ceptation. Allow  me,  therefore,  to  disem- 
barrass myself  of  your  official  position,  at 
least  so  far  as  a  more  ample  explanation 
of  the  motive,  and  perhaps  apology,  for 
this  communication  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances be  required. 

Rumours  have  reached  me  of  difficulty 
likely  to  occur  from  misapprehension  of 
the  condition  in  which  the  work  for  the 
Washington  Monument  was  left  by  my  la- 
mented friend  Crawford  which  forbid  my  si- 
lence upon  the  subject,  to  you  at  least,  whom 
1  can  address  with  confidence  ;  conscious 
that  whatever  influence  or  action  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  in  relation  there- 
to, justice  to  the  memory  of  Crawford  will 
be  secured  by  placing  you  in  possession  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Of  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  there  is  possibly  no 
one  who  can  speak  more  confidently — none 
to  whom  Crawford  more  freely  communi- 
cated his  views,  and  to  whom  the  means 
by  which  they  were  carried  into  effect  are 
better  known.  I  consider  it  therefore  a 
debt  which  I  owe  to  his  memory,  as  well 
as  an  obligation  to  you,  that  I  should  as- 
sume the  correction  of  any  obvious  mis- 
representations in  relation  thereto  that 
have  been  or  may  be  promulgated. 

The  interest  that  I  have  felt  in  this  no- 
ble work  has  not  been  incited  by  the  fact 
alone  of  its  achievement  being  entrusted 
to  one  in  whose  professional  services  I 
have  felt  the  concern  of  a  long  and  sin- 
cere friendship.  The  manner  in  which  it 
was  undertaken  and  carried  forward  by 
our  State,  the  little  boasting,  and  talk,  and 
ado,  that  was  made  about  it — the  frank 
and  honourable  good  faith  in  which  it  was 
confided  to  an  artist  in  all  respects  worthy 
and  capable  of  its  achievement,  evince 
that  Virginia,  in  the  impulse  to  confer 
honour  on  her  illustrious  dead  had  assumed 
a  consistent  elevation  of  sentiment,  and 
liberality  of  action,  worthy  of  them  and 
of  herself.  I  own  it  took  me  by  happy 
suspriae — for  I  have  known  so  much  of 
different  ways  of  public  dealing  in  matters 
of  art  in  America,  that  I  was  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  Old  Dominion  had 
escaped  the  contagion  of  commercial  bar- 
gaining for  art  with  artists.  I  never  felt  so 
strongly  the  pride  of  my  claim  of  birth- 
right to  her,  as  when  she  thus  proved  that 
she  still  maintained  the  integrity  of  her 
ancient  character,  and  set  an  example  to 


our  States  and  public,  which  in  the  history 
of  art  will  place  her  forever  in  a  promi- 
nent and  honourable  position. 

Crawford  felt  this ;  and  with  it  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  arising  therefrom. 
I  can  bear  witness  to  the  noble  ambition 
which  it  prompted  to  the  utmost  exertion 
of  his  genius,  and  to  the  untiring  industry 
and  ardent  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his 
task  which  it  elicited;  and  had  his  fa- 
culties and  life  been  spared  but  a  few 
months,  even  weeks,  longer,  the  power  of 
successful  completion  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  in  accordance  with  his  well- 
matured  design,  would  have  been  placed 
beyond  hazard. 

On  his  return  last  autumn  from  America, 
although  suffering  more  severely  than  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge,  or  even  to  be- 
lieve himself,  with  incipient  indications 
of  the  malady,  which  has  resulted  so  fa- 
tally, he  gave  himself  at  once  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  with  even  more  than 
his  accustomed  energy.  During  the  time 
of  his  absence  from  Rome  he  had  not  only 
fully  matured  his  purposes,  and  well  de- 
digested  all  the  means  and  details  of  their 
execution,  but  had  fortified  and  refreshed 
his  strength  by  a  tour  of  observation  and 
study  through  Germany,  etc.,  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  he  expressed  to  me  the 
relief  which  he  felt  in  having  at  last  a 
clear  conception  of  his  finished  achieve- 
ment. All  that  remained  to  be  done  was 
to  give  it  reality.  When  this  point  was 
reached  by  Crawford,  a  work  came  forth 
from  his  hand  like  one  of  magic.  Toil 
and  labour  with  him  was  in  creation — and 
how  earnestly  he  laboured,  how  far  his  fer- 
tile genius  and  imagination  often  ventured 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  possible,  it  was 
at  times  fearful  to  witness  by  those  whom 
love  or  friendship  admitted  to  his  confi- 
dence. The  mechanical  operations  of  his 
art  were  comparatively  easy  to  him.  Prac- 
tically familiar  with  all  their  details  by  a 
course  of  severe  study  and  early  training, 
conversant  with  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  quick  in  the  apprehension  and  prompt 
in  the  adaptation  of  expedients,  no  one 
whom  I  have  ever  known  could  so  hap- 
pily and  successfully  avail  himself  of  the 
labours  of  others,  which  he  did  to  an  ex- 
tent that,  although  perfectly  allowable,  has 
laid  him  open  to  unmerited  censure  by 
some,  who  have  predicated  the  charge  upon 
the  seeming,  not  the  truth.  If  ever  man 
did  his  own  work  and  that  faithfully  and 
conscientiously,  he  did.  The  aid  he  de- 
rived from  others  was  restricted  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  physical  labour  required 
in  the  perfection  of  his  works,  and  the  ex* 
tent  to  which  such  aid  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  such  works  as  he  was  engaged 
upon  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
must  be  obvious,  even  to  those  not  familiar 
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wilh  the  means  and  methods  of  workman- 
ship  employed  in  plastic  production.  He 
needed  not,  and  never  sought  or  employed 
aid  from  incapacity  or  want  of  power 
within  himself  to  achieve  all  that  his  ge- 
nius prompted.  If  he  appropriated  the 
services  of  other  hands  they  were  under 
the  ^direction  of  his  own  superior  intelli- 
gence in  all  relating  to  his  art.  This  all 
that  knew  him,  as  well  as  I,  can  answer 
for,  and  those  who  may  say  otherwise  of 
him,  are  ignorant  of  the  truth  of  his  char- 
acter as  an  artist  and  a  man. 

Before  he  was  stricken  down  and  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
alleviation,  if  not  remedy,  for  the  malady 
uftder  which  he  was  suffering,  the  Mason 
amd  Marshall  were  put  up  in  large  in  clay, 
the  former  very  far  advanced  as  would 
have  been  the  latter,  but  lor  a  catastrophe 
befalling  the  vessel  in  which  a  bust  and 
eartain  materials  necessary  for  its  advance- 
meat,  were  sent  from  New  York,  and 
which  have  only  recently  arrived.  Other- 
Wise  all  the  required  material,  as  well 
aa  the  general  design  of  the  two  were 
fully  prepared,  and  nothing  remained  to  be 
dene  but  to  embody  them  in  the  finished 
work.  All  that  concerned  him  at  this  pe- 
riod is  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mem- 
ory by  the  deep  eonoern  which  the  peril  of 
his  situation  excited,  which  peril  I  feared 
was  increased  by  his  labours — which  he 
continued,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  friends — to  the  utmost  point  of  phy- 
sical endurance.  This  period  of  advance- 
ment in  the  statues  of  Mason  and  Marshall 
laving  been  reached,  and  his  workmen 
fairly  started  in  their  labours,  with  ample 
data  to  carry  them  forward,  before  he  be- 
gan the  last  two  required  he  submitted  to 
a  partial  operation  or  rather  surgical  ex- 
amination of  his  eye  from  which  he  hoped 
relief,  or  at  least  to  have  the  extent  and 
character  of  his  malady  fully  ascertained  $ 
the  unfavourable  result  of  which,  however, 
left  no  other  advisable  alternative  than  to 
abandon  all  other  considerations  and  to  go 
to  Paris  for  further  medical  and  surgical 
advice. 

Before  he  left  Rome,  he  made  an  attempt 
st  the  beginning  of  the  figure  of  Lewis. 
At  least  I  am  under  that  impression  from 
the  repeated  conversations  we  had  on  the 
subject  of  that  one  of  the  statues  at  the 
time— and  the  anxiety  he  manifested  to  get 
to  work  at  it  The  costume,  which  he  had 
decided  upon,  he  thought  would  tell  effec- 
tively, and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that 
he  was  unable  to  embody  the  matured  con- 
sideration and  study  he  had  bestowed  upon 
this  one  of  the  series.  There  is  in  his  stu- 
tlio  a  very  imperfect  commencement  of  a 
figure  that  I  am  certain  was  intended  for 
this  statue— but  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  afford  intelligible  data  by  which  it  could 
be  carried  on  by  another  with  any  degree 


of  certainty  of  reaching  the  original  con- 
ception. How  his  ardent  spirit  chafed  un- 
der the  restraint  of  physical  pain  and  suf- 
fering at  this  period,  I  look  back  upon  with 
sad  remembrances  which  will  abide  with 
me  forever.  The  long  and  uninterrupted 
intimacy  which  bad  existed  between  us, 
both  personal  and  professional,  ripened  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  to  a  degree  that 
has  left  me  possibly  the  power  of  speaking 
of  him,  not  only  as  to  a  knowledge  of  his 
high  character  and  worth  as  a  man,  but 
also  of  the  nature  of  most,  if  not  of  all  his 
last  professional  labours  as  few  others  can 
do.  I  know  that  at  this  period,  he  consid- 
ered both  the  statues  of  Mason  and  Mar- 
shall in  a  condition  to  be  completed  by  his 
workmen — and  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  go  on  with  the  last  two  of  the  series 
completing  the  monument 

During  the  past  season  the  Mason  has 
been  completed  and  cast  in  plaster  by  his 
foreman  and  the  assistants  whom  he  had 
employed  in  the  previous  statues,  etc.,  for 
the  monument.  How  fully  these  men  have 
proved  themselves  conversant  with  his 
purposes  and  ideas  has  been  proved  by  the 
production  of,  in  my  humble  opinion,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  of  the  series,  and  as 
distinctly  marked  with  the  genius  of  its 
author  as  any  one  of  them.  It  is  in  truth 
a  most  successful  embodiment  of  charac- 
ter— as  decided  as  that  of  Henry — and  as 
a  work  of  art  of  even  a  higher  character. 
The  statue  of  Marshall  has  been  advanced 
in  the  clay,  as  far  as  it  could  be  under  the 
circumstances,  and  promises  well.  Now 
that  the  bust,  etc.,  has  been  received,  it 
may  be  speedily  completed.  It  does  not 
involve  equal  difficulties  of  execution  as 
the  Mason.  Ample  provision  has  been 
left  by  Crawford,  by  which  his  workmen 
may  be  guided,  and  the  success  with  which 
they  have  carried  out  and  realized  his  de- 
sign in  the  one  ca«e  may  be  taken,  I  think, 
as  reliable  premises  for  that  of  the  other. 
Further,  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  most 
able  sculptors  in  Rome  may  be  readily 
elicited  for  any  required  supervision  or  di- 
rection: for,  from  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
that  prevails  throughout  the  body  of  artists 
here,  of  all  nations,  in  all  relating  to  Craw- 
ford, there  is  not  one  who  would  not  cheer- 
fully aid  in  any  way  the  perfection  of  any 
work  that  he  has  left  unfinished. 

We  are  apt  in  America  to  misunderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  term  workmen,  as  ap- 
plied to  sculptors'  assistants,  as  well  as  the 
purposes  and  manner  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  the  extent  to  which  their  servi- 
ces are  requisite  and  allowable.  Such 
men  are  generally,  as  they  must  be  neces- 
sarily to  be  efficients— accomplished  artists : 
at  least  learned  and  practically  familial 
with  all  the  mechanical  operations  of  their 
art,  however  deficient  they  may  be  in  the 
inventive  faculties  of  genius.    The  very 
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deficiencies  which  render  them  incapable 
of  original  achievement,  often  constitute 
the  qualification  by  which  their  services 
are  more  available  as  assistants.  Such  an 
one  is  Crawford's  foreman — who  has  been  / 
for  years  in  his  employment,  who  had  be- 
come to  him,  as  it  were,  an  extra  pair  of 
hands,  and  almost  as  obedient  to  his  will 
as  his  own — one  who,  under  his  direction, 
and  guided  by  a  clear  comprehension  of 
his  designs  would  be  capable  above  all 
others  of  giving  them  reality,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  such  data,  would  be 
the  perfection  of  whatever  work  of  Craw- 
ford he  may  be  employed  in  completing.  I 
presume,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  Crawford's  family  to 
attempt  the  completion  of  any  work  for 
which  he  has  not  left  ample  material,  and 
in  an  available  shape. 

Having  had  no  direct  communication 
with  Mrs.  Crawford  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  I  am  not  advised  of  her  views  or 
intentions  in  relation  to  the  Washington 
Monument,  or  any  other  of  his  works 
which  he  has  left  unfinished:  but,  of  this 
I  am  sure,  that  she  will  regard  too  tenderly 
his  reputation  and  memory,  to  place  in 
hazard  the  name  which  he  has  left  to  his 
children,  his  country,  and  the  world,  as  I 
have  heard  it  pronounced  by  one  of,  if  not 
the  most,  eminent  of  sculptors  living,  and 
^and  emphatically  approved  and  accepted 
oy  his  art  associates  in  Rome,  of  every 
nation,  "an  honour  to  any  country,  or  to 
any  age." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  that  gratuit- 
ous as  this  communication  has  been  on  my 
part,  it  has  been  induced,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  as  much  from  a  feeling  of  duty  I 
owe  to  you,  as  to  the  memory  of  Crawford, 
that  any  misrepresentations  which  have 
been,  or  that  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
state  in  which  the  work  for  the  Washington 
Monument  has  been  left  by  him,  may  be  at 
once  corrected,  by  placing  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth  in  relation  thereto.  In  so 
doing,  I  have  acted  upon  the  impulses  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  duty  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  very  dear  to  me 
as  a  friend — and  especially  to  you,  that  in 
the  truth  of  the  case,  your  own  rightful 
action  (of  which  I  confess,  old  friend,  I 


harbor  still  the  jealous  feelings  of  our 
younger  days)  may  be  most  certainly 
secured.  I  have  felt  that  for  the 
first  time  in  our  lives,  we  were  placed 
in  positions  that  I  could  assume  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  of  matters 
connected  with  your  public  acts,  in  the 
good  faith  and  confidence  of  our  long 
friendship,  and  knowledge  of  each  other — 
and,  if  I  have  exceeded  this  privilege,  as 
it  might  be  regarded  by  the  world,  with 
you  at  least  the  motive,  as  well  as  the  acts, 
will  be  understood,  and  if  necessary,  ex- 
cused. If,  on  any  other  point  connected 
with  the  subject,  I  can  answer  the  require- 
ment of  fUrther  information,  I  will  give  it 
cheerftilly,  and  without  reserve.  I  have  no 
selfish  ends,  or  other  living  friend  than 
yourself,  to  serve  in  the  matter;  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  only  doing  that  which  I 
should  expect  of  you,  were  our  positions 
changed,  to  interpose  a  timely  caution 
against  misapprehensions  in  relation  to 
this  business.  The  Washington  Monti** 
ment  has  been  an  art-achievement  of  th*  I  * 
ag6 — thus  far  it  has  been  carried  forwawfcr 
with  honour  to  our  State,  our  country,  and,, 
to  the  artist  by  whom  it  was  achieved,  j 
Let  not,  I  beseech  you,  a  hasty  action  in  its 
completion  tarnish  the  page  that  will  con-  * 

elude  its  history.  ' 

•         •         •         •         •        •         •     .    | 

Jno.  6.  Chapmajt.  •- 

With  reference  to  the  completion  of  the 
Monument,  we  may  say  here  that  the  se- 
lection of  Randolph  Rogers,  Esq.,  to  exe- 
cute the  statues  of  Lewis  and  Nelson,  and. 
finish  the  ornaments  which  are  designed, 
to  embellish  it,  has  been  approved  by  thjaj 
friends  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  that  we  fee\$ 
a  gratifying  assurance  of  Mr.  Rogers',  abij^ 
ity  to  give  to  the  entire  work  its  last  crown- 
ing touch.  , 

The  poem  to  which  we  have  referred  is. 
from  an  eminent  Frenchman  residing  in^ 
Virginia,  who  comes  first  of  all  to  lay  his 
little  garland  upon  the  Statue  of  Washing 
ton.  We  cannot  venture  upon  a  transla-f 
tion  of  so  graceful  an  offering. 


LA  STATUE  EQUESTRE  DE  WASHINGTON. 

Au  Capitol  it  Richmond. 

Du  Pare  de  la  patrie,  l'image  venerea 
Bientot  au  Capitol  embellira  l'entree, 
Son  esprit  viviflant,  ramenant  l'barmonie, 
Calmera  les  passions,  fera  pftlir  l'enviej 
Chacun  se  rappelant  son  illustre  memoire, 
De  servir  son  pays,  reclamera  la  gloire; 
Les  Tribuns,  le  senat,  s'inspirant  de  son  nom, 
N'auront  pas  d'autre  guide,  que  la  saine  raison 
La  liberte  partout  reprenant  son  empire 
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Enfiammant  touts  les  ecsurs  d'un  genereux  desire 
Retablissant  enfin  la  Concorde  et  l'Union 
Raffirmera  l'empire  de  l'Old  Dominion. 
Ainsi  que  le  soleil  apree  un  jour  d'orage 
Du  laboureur  inquiet  ranime  le  courage, 
De  set  champs  devastes  reverdit  les  sillons 
Et  couvre  ses  guerets  d'abondantes  moissons. 
De  meme  pour  sa  patrie  l'illustre  Washington 
Apres  deux  quarts  de  siecle  cet  encore  le  rayon 
Qui  dirige  les  ccBurs,  qui  fortifie  les  ames, 
Console  la  vertu,  dissipe  ses  allarmes 
Des  mechants,  des  pervers  excite  les  remords 
Et  pousse  Thonnete  Homme  a  Sparer  ses  torts. 
Puisse  ce  nom  si  grand  conserver  son  prestige 
De  nos  politioiens  eloigner  tout  vestige 
Des  fils  de  la  patrie  ne  former  qu'un  frisseau 
A  conserver  sans  tache  son  glorieux  drapeau. 

20  Janvier,  1858. 


'We  are  out  of  patience  with  Mr.  Thack- 
eray^ "Virginians."  It  is  not  lair,  we 
know,  to  judge  a  work  from  the  first  twelve 
olapters,  but  there  is  so  much  of  careless- 
ness and  improper  freedom  already  mani- 
fested in  these,  that  we  cannot  indulge  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  residue  of  the  story. 
We  mentioned  last  month  the  anachronism 
involved  in  representing  Washington  as 
affianced  to  Mrs.  Custis  at  a  time  when  he 
bad  never  seen  that  lovely  and  accom- 
plished woman,  and  when  she  was  actu- 
ally the  wife  of  another  man.  In  the  third 
number  of  the  novel  this  mistake  is  brought 
into  bolder  relief,  and  we  have  others  quite 
as  bad  to  mar  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 
rtMr.  Franklin"  is  introduced  to  us  as  visi- 
tipg  Williamsburg  just  before  Brad  dock's 
expedition,  for  which  there  is  no  historical 
Authority,  and  the  Governor  is  made  to  ride 
over  with  a  large  retinue  from  Williams- 
burg to  Madame  Esmond's  in  Westmore- 
land to  a  dinner  party,  as  if  the  two  places 
were  within  easy  distance  of  each  other. 
Colton's  or  Mitchell's  map  of  Virginia, 
nay  Captain  John  Smith's  chart  of  the 
country,  would  have  protected  the  novelist 
against  such  a  geographical  blunder.  But 
these  faults  are  trivial  compared  with  the 
liberty  taken  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  hurry- 
ing Washington  into  a  couple  of  duels  with 
a  pair  of  drunken  youths,  which,  though 
arrested  before  an  actual  exchange  of  shots 
with  either  party,  place  our  venerated  hero 
fa  a  somewhat  ridiculous  position.  Mr. 
Thackeray  should  never  have  ventured 
Upon  bringing  Washington  into  his  story 
farther  than  to  permit  him  to  cross  the 


stage  and  be  no  more  seen.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  author  of  Waverley  has  set 
him  the  example  of  employing  great  men 
as  characters  in  fiction,  but  Sir  Walter  nev- 
er had  to  deal  with  but  one  personage  as 
august  as  Washington,  and  then  he  fbrebore 
to  put  a  word  in  his  mouth.  Our  readera 
will  recollect  the  passage  in  "  Ke  nil  worth" 
where  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Greenwich 
meets  with  Shakspeare.  Passing  from  the 
palace  to  the  barge  at  the  river-side,  he  en- 
counters a  crowd  of  acquaintances. 

"For  all  the  favourite  Earl  had  a  bow,  a 
smile  at  least,  and  often  a  kind  word. 
Most  of  these  were  addressed  to  courtiers 
whose  names  have  long  gone  down  the 
tide  of  oblivion  ;  but  tome,  to  such  as  sound 
strangely  in  our  ears,  vthen  connected  with  the 
ordinary  matters  of  human  life,  above  which 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  has  long  elevated 
them.  A  few  of  Leicester's  interlocutory 
sentences  ran  as  follows  : 

"  *  Poynings,  good  morrow,  and  how  does 
your  wife  and  fair  daughter?  Why  come 
they  not  to  court  ? — Adams,  your  suit  is 
naught — the  Queen  will  grant  no  more 
monopolies — but  I  may  serve  you  in  ano- 
ther matter. — My  good  alderman  Aylford 
the  suit  of  the  City,  affecting  Queenhithe, 
shall  be  forwarded  as  far  as  my  poor  in- 
terest can  serve. — Master  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, touching  your  Irish  petition,  I  would 
willingly  aid  you,  from  my  love  to  the 
muses;  but  thou  hast  nettled  the  Lord 
Treasurer.' 

"  *  My  lord,'  said  the  poet,  were  I  permit- 
ted to  explain' — 

44  *  Come  to  my  lodging,  Edmund,'  an- 
swered the  Earl — not  to-morrow,  or  next 
day,  but  soon. — Ha,  Will  Shakspeare— wild 
Will  1  thou  hast  given  my  nephew,  Philip 
Sidney,    love -powder— he     cannot    sleep 
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without  tby  Venus  and  Adonis  under  his 
pillow  1  We  will  have  thee  hanged  for 
the  veriest  wizard  in  Europe.  Hark  thee, 
mad  wag,  I  have  not  forgotten  thy  matter 
of  the  patent,  and  of  the  bears.1 

"  Ths  plater  bowsd,  and  the  Earl  nod- 
ded and  passed  on — so  that  age  would 
have  told  the  tale — in  ours,  perhaps,  we 
might  say  the  immortal  had  done  homage 
to  the  mortal." 

Here  we  see  that  while  language  was 
placed  in  the  lips  of  Spenser,  the  great 
master  of  fiction  dared  not  attribute  a  sin- 
gle remark  to  the  unapproachable  Shaks- 
peare.  Might  not  Mr.  Thackeray  have 
profitably  imitated  the  wise  and  modest 
reticence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott? 


We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  a  cor- 
ner of  our  Editor's  Table  to  the  following 
letter  with  the  very  beautiful  lines  which 
accompany  it.  The  author  of  the  lines  is 
widely  known  in  Virginia  for  a  command- 
ing pulpit  eloquence  which,  in  consequence 
of  a  bronchial  affection,  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  exert,  and  as  widely  beloved  for 
the  exalted  piety  with  which  be  illustrates 
the  Christian  ministry. 

Dear  Sot, — I  read  with  interest  in  a  late 


number  of  the  Messenger,  your  notice  of 
Bishop  Meade's  old  Churches  and  Fami- 
lies of  Virginia.  By  the  permission  of  the 
author,  I  send  you  the  following  lines  by  a 
clergyman  of  Virginia,  upon  one  of  those 
old  churches,  which  you  perhaps  will  not 
deem  unworthy  a  place  in  the  Messenger. 
Bishop  Meade  in  his  article  on  Bristol 
Parish,  speaks  of  them  as  "  exquisite  lines," 
and  one  of  the  most  finished  critics  of  our 
State,  said  of  them,  "  I  admire  the  lines 
exceedingly  from  beginning  to  end — there 
is  no  affectation,  no  mannerism  about 
them — the  pathos  is  natural — the  simplici- 
ty dignified  and  solemn  where  it  should  be, 
and  the  imagery  is  beautiful  and  worthy 
of  the  subject.  The  simile  in  the  2nd 
verse  suggested  by  the  one  splintered  col- 
umn, is  strikingly  fine — it  has  the  stamp  of 
originality."  The  poem  is  prefaced,  in  my 
copy,  with  the  following  picture  of  the  old 
church,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  "  Bland- 
ford  has  gone  to  decay,  and  it  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  melancholy  charm  of  an 
ivy-embroidered,  moss-covered  and  anti- 
revolutionary  church,  (whose  yard  is  the  Pe- 
tersburg Cemetery,)  at  present  in  the  most 
picturesque  phase  of  dilapidation.  The 
walls  are  still  standing ;  but  the  roof  is  part- 
ly gone  and  creeping  ivy  hides  with  its 
mantle  the  ravages  which  time  has  made. 
Of  the  two  pillars  which  support  a  beam 
near  the  middle  aisle,  one  resting  on  its 
splintered  end  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
weight  above,  &c,  &c. 


LINES  ON  THE  OLD  BLANDFORD  CHURCH, 

By  the  Rev.  P.  Slaughter,  Rector  of  Bristol  Parish  Church,  Petersburg. 

Lone  relic  of  the  past !  with  awe  profound 

And  unshod  feet,  I  tread  thy  holy  ground — 

I  tremble  !    By  the  carol  of  a  bird, 

The  falling  of  a  leaf,  my  soul  is  stirred : 

A  dreadful  grandeur  seems  to  shroud  this  place, 

As  tho'  I  heard  God's  voice,  or  saw  His  face  1 

Church  of  my  sires!  shrine  of  the  sainted  dead! 
My  heart  doth  bleed  to  see  thee  bow  thy  head ! 
One  splintered  column  holding  thee  in  air, 
Like  Jacob  leaning  on  his  staff  in  prayer, 
And  uttering  blessings  with  his  parting  breath 
Ere  he  sank  down  into  the  dust  of  death. 

And  must  thou  fall,  thou  consecrated  fane ; 
And  shall  no  voice  of  prayer  be  heard  again 
Within  thy  courts,  where  oft,  in  by-gone  days, 
Our  fathers  worshipped  God  in  hymns  of  praise, 
Breathing  unto  the  majesty  on  high, 
The  burning  words  of  our  old  liturgy  ? 

Standing  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Who  sleep  beneath  the  sod  on  which  I  tread, 

In  my  fond  fancy  thou  dost  seem  to  me 

The  very  type  of  fabled  Niobe, 

Who,  ancient  story  tells  us,  long  ago, 

Did  weep  herself  to  stone  in  voiceless  woe! 

More  costly  temples  may  around  thee  rise 
To  pierce,  with  taper  pinnacles,  the  skies  j 
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Gorgeous  with,  glittering  dome  and  sculptured  towers, 
As  if  the  stone  bad  bloomed  in  giant  flowers ; 
And  yet  not  one  of  these  has  charms  for  me, 
Like  thy  mossed-roof  and  green  embroidery ! 


An  indignant  Postmaster  in  this  State 
writes  to  us  that  the  copies  of  the  Messen- 
ger addressed  to  two  gentlemen  in  his  town 
are  not  taken  from  the  post-office  and  adds 
— "  This  is  the  third  time  /  have  gave  you 
notice  and  I  hope  will  be  the  last"  Wo 
hope  so  certainly.  The  next  letter  he  has 
occasion  to  address  to  the  magazine  he  will 
oblige  us  by  directing  to  the  publishers, 
and  we  trust  he  will  not  wound  their  gram- 
matical sensibilities  by  an  improper  com- 
bination of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  ten- 
ses. Bad  temper  does  not  excuse  bad 
grammar. 


The  idea  of  erecting  a  Statue  to  Henry 
Clay,  in  the  capital  of  his  native  State,  as 
the  offering  of  woman  to  his  genius  and 
patriotism,  originated  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Bar- 
bour of  Orange,  the  venerated  widow  of 
the  late  Gov.  James  Barbour.  We  trust 
she  will  live  many  years  to  see  the  statue, 
after  it  has  been  placed  upen  its  pedestal, 
recognised  as  the  most  fitting  souvenir  of 
the  illustrious  statesman  of  the  West  and 
one  of  the  happiest  expressions  of  woman- 
ly homage  to  commanding  eloquence  and 
incorruptible  integrity. 


A  private  letter  from  Joel  T.  Hart,  Esq., 
the  eminent  American  artist  residing  in 
Florence,  gives  us  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  the  Statue  of  Henry  Clay,  which  he 
has  been  commissioned  to  execute  for  the 
Ladies  of  Virginia,  is  in  favorable  progress 
and  will  be  ready  for  shipment,  without 
unforeseen  accident,  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent year  or  very  early  in  1859.  A  very 
long  interval  has  elapsed  since  this  work 
was  committed  to  Mr.  Hart's  hands,  and  it 
was  natural  that  some  apprehensions 
should  be  felt  in  Virginia  lest  the  sculptor 
would  never  complete  it,  but  the  delay  has 
been  owing  to  some  extent  to  Mr.  Hart's 
desire,  before  commencing  the  figure,  to 
perfect  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  point- 
ing, by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  make 
a  far  finer  statue  than  could  be  wrought 
according  to  the  old  method.  The  head  of 
Mr.  Clay  has  long  since  been  finished  by 
Mr.  Hart  with  a  spirit  and  fidelity  that  we 
have  never  seen  equalled  by  any  statuary, 
indeed,  it  was  the  general  sentiment  in 
Florence,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  that 
glorious  city,  that  the  busts  of  Mr.  Hart 
were  unsurpassed  even  by  the  antique. 
Two  of  these,  designed  for  Kentucky  (but 
whether  ordered  by  the  State  or  by  private 
individuals  we  know  not)  and  represent- 
ing two  of  her  most  distinguished  men, 
Wickliffe  and  Crittenden,  we  conceived  to 
be  absolutely  faultless.  A  bust  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, executed  since,  has  received  the  tri- 
bute of  universal  admiration. 


We  owe  a  salutation  to  our  exchanges 
upon  the  opening  of  another  year,  and  we 
have  gathered  them  together  upon  our  ta- 
ble with  the  view  of  paying  this  courtesy 
to  each  in  turn. 

Here  is  RtuulVt  Magazine  for  January ; 
let  us  make  it  our  best  bow  and  congratu- 
late the  Editors  on  the  eminent  success 
which  has  attended  their  efforts  to  establish 
in  Charleston  a  periodical  worthy  of  the 
high  literary  culture  of  that  ancient  city 
and  honourable  to  the  whole  South.  Cer- 
tainly "  Russell''  has  abundantly  justified 
our  confident  prediction  as  to  its  interest 
and  value — but  has  it  met  with  that  gen- 
erous encouragement  at  the  hands  of  our 
people  to  which  it  is  so  well  entitled  ? 
We  have  our  fears  on  this  head.  We  do 
not  speak  advisedly  of  its  general  accep- 
tance, but  we  know  that  it  has  not  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  number  of  subscri- 
bers in  Virginia  that  it  deserves  to  have, 
and  we  do  not  hear  it  spoken  of  in  literary 
circles  around  us  as  we  could  wish.  In 
South  Carolina,  they  do  well  to  make  each 
number,  as  it  appears,  the  subject  of  table- 
talk  and  criticism.  The  work  does  not  de- 
precate the  most  searching  examination  of 
its  merits — it  rather  challenges  such  exam- 
ination and  draws  from  each  reviewer  the 
highest  encomiums.  Why  should  not  every 
Southern  man  who  values  polite  learning 
and  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  Northern 
taunt  that  we  are  intellectually  sterile, 
send  his  name  to  the  Charleston  Monthly  ! 
There   are  perhaps  thousands  among  us 
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who  read  all  the  leading  publications  of 
England  and  to  whom  literature  is  a  solace 
and  a  delight,  that  might  derive  the  high- 
est entertainment  from  the  pages  of  "  Rus- 
sell" and  yet  never  see  it  Would  they 
but  lend  their  substantial,  aid  in  building 
up  this  excellent  work,  it  would  soon  be- 
come an  institution  in  the  South,  an  integ- 
ral part  of  our  civilization,  a  bulwark  of 
strength  against  hostile  assault,  and  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of  before  the  world. 
The  number  now  before  us  is  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  the  magazine,  though  as 


the  publishers  neglected  to  send  us  our 
regular  copy  in  exchange,  we  have  had  to 
procure  it  from  a  city  bookstore  at  a  late 
hour,  and  therefore  have  not  had  time  for 
looking  into  all  its  articles.  The  melange 
of  the  editorial  department  is  as  varied 
and  attractive  as  ever,  and  its  peculiar 
charm  in  the  melodious  sonnets  of  Hayne 
has  not  been  lost.  Let  us  borrow  a  deli- 
cious one,  doubtless  addressed  to  his  wife 
and  apropoi  of  his  poem  of  "  Sappho'*  on 
which  he  has  been  working  for  some  time 
past — 


If  I  have  graced  no  single  song  of  mine 

With  thy  sweet  name,  they  all  are  full  of  thee; 

Thou  art  my  May,  my  Kate,  my  Madeline : 

But  •  *  *  *  !  ah !  that  gentle  name  to  me 

Is  something  far  too  sacred  for  the  throng 

Of  worldly  listeners  round  me.     Yet  ev'n  now 

I  weave  a  clraplet  for  thy  sinless  brow : — 

Wilt  thou  not  wear  it  1     'Tis  a  passionate  song 

Of  a  deep  poet-life ;  and  on  it  I 

Have  wreaked  heart,  mind,  my  love,  my  hopes  of  fame, 

Yet  after  all  it  hath  no  nobler  aim 

Than  thy  dear  praise.     Ere  many  moons  pass  by, 

When  the  last  gem  is  set,  the  crown  complete, 

Til  lay  a  Poet's  tribute  at  thy  feet. 


The  Knickerbocker,  for  which  we  have 
an  especial  liking  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  enjoys  with  the  Messenger  the 
honours  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  use- 
fulness, (old  Knick  is  a  few  months  our 
senior,)  comes  to  us  full  of  pleasant  thoughts 
and  tender  poems,  with  its  "Gossip"as  com- 
pact with  philosophic  fun  and  genial  crit- 
icism as  it  has  been  these  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  long  period  so  many 
competitors  for  popular  favour,  like  the 
little  insect  that  dwells  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Hypanis,  have  risen  and  fluttered 
and  expired.  Old  Knick  is  no  ephemeron, 
and  will  yet  live  out  a  dozen  periodicals 
that  we  could  name.  Who,  that  has  wel- 
comed the  venerable  gentleman,  month 
after  month,  as  we  have,  since  we  began 
to  read  at  all,  could  do  without  the  *'  Gos- 
sip?" While  we  think  of  it,  however, 
let  us  tell  friend  Clark  that  we  have  enjoy- 
ed his  own  department  of  the  January 
number  all  the  more  because  it  is  free 
from  those  frequent  expletives  beginning 
with  a  d  and  followed  by  a  dash  with 
which  he  sometimes  allows  his  facetious 
correspondents  to  dash  their  contributions. 
We  confess  we  cannot  see  the  point  of  an 
oath,  and  we  think  profanity  in  general  a 


condiment  that  spoils  a  literary  banquet. 
Surely  "  no  swearing"  is  one  of  the  rules 
of  the  Century  Club — n'est  ee-pa*  ? 

Number  Three  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  • 
permits  us  to  form  a  clearer  estimate  of 
the  worth  of  that  new  claimant  for  public 
patronage.  We  like  much  that  is  in  it, 
Mr.  Longfellow's  verses,  Holmes's  pleas- 
antries, and  the  agreeable  little  novelettes 
that  accompany  its  thoroughly  bad  re- 
views and  its  virulent  political  articles. 
At  the  North  we  fear  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly"  will  do  mischief,  by  the  insidi- 
ous skepticism  that  pervades  its  reflections 
upon  literature,  and  by  its  atrocious  teach- 
ings in  respect  of  the  theory  and  working 
of  our  Federal  Government.  Surely,  if  the 
views  of  this  work  are  those  entertained 
by  the  whole  people  of  the  Northern 
States,  the  sooner  the  Union  is  dissolved 
the  better.  We  cannot  even  suppose  that 
the  poets  we  have  mentioned  as  throwing 
the  light  of  their  genius  around  the  irre- 
ligion  and  the  false  politics  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Monthly"  endorse  the  violent  abuse  of 
the  Southern  people  in  which  it  has  al- 
ready so  libellously  indulged.  They  write 
for  it  doubtless  because  it  pays  gold  for 
gold,  and  gives  the  pleasing  clink  of  coin 
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for  the  musical  clink  of  verse.  And  we  have  about  them  the  very  atmosphere  of 
cannot  blame  them  when  they  produce  Helicon  and  the  sunshine  that  hangs 
such  rhymes  as  these  by  Holmes,  which      around  its  summit — 

THE  OLD  MAN  DREAMS. 

O  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joyl  • 

Give  back  my  twentieth  spring! 
I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy 

Than  reign  a  grey-beard  kingl 

Off  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age  I 

Away  with  learning's  crown! 
Tear  out  life's  wisdom-written  page, 

And  dash  its  trophies  down! 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 

From  boyhood's  fount  of  flame ! 
Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 

Of  life  all  love  and  fame  1 

My  listening  angel  heard  the  prayer, 

And  calmly  smiling,  said, 
"  If  I  but  touch  thy  silvered  hair, 

Thy  hasty  wish  had  sped. 

"But  is  there  nothing  in  thy  track 

To  bid  thee  fondly  stay, 
While  the  swift  seasons  hurry  back 

To  find  the  wished-for  day?" 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind ! 

Without  thee,  what  were  life  T 
One  bliss  I  cannot  leave  behind : 

I'll  take — my — precious — wife  ! 

The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew: 
"The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  husband  too!" 

"  And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid 

Before  the  change  appears? 
Remember,  and  their  gifts  have  fled 

With  those  dissolving  years!" 

Why,  yes ;  for  memory  would  recall 

My  fond  paternal  joysj 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  all! 

I'll  take — my — girl — and — boys! 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen, — 

"Why,  this  will  never  do! 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  father  too!" 

And  so  I  laughed — my  laughter  woke 

The  household  with  its  noise — 
And  wrote  my  dream,  when  morning  broke 

To  please  the  grey-haired  boys. 

A  more  ponderous  and  dignified  visitor  grants  us  but  four  interviews  during  the 
to  our  sanctum  is  the  North  Jmerican  Jfe-  year.  The  North  American  has  not  a  very 
viae,  which  comes  with  the  seasons  and      wide  range  of  observation,  rarely  reeog* 
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nizing  anything  in  this  country  out  of  Bos- 
ton, nor  does  it  address  itself  often  to  sub- 
jects of  immediate  interest,  preferring  to 
play  the  part  of  laudator  temporis  acti,  in 
which  respect  it  might  be  called  the 
u  American  Retrospective  Review ;"  still 
we  open  it  always  with  the  assurance  that 
we  will  find  something  worth  reading, 
some  gems  among  the  fossils,  some  gene- 
rous recognition  of  contemporary  genius  to 
vary  its  iterated  homage  to  past  greatness. 
None  of  the  Reviews  can  escape  occa- 
sional dulness,  and  the  Edinburgh  itself 
sometimes  nods.  Let  it  be  said  of  our 
Homer  that  he  is  now  and  then  wide  awake 
to  what  is  passing  around  him.  Of  course, 
we  differ  widely  with  the  North  American 
upon  many  points,  yet  we  will  do  it  the 
justice  to  say  that  its  views  are  never  set 
forth  in  opprobious  language  or  in  unrea- 
soning passion. 

A  very  different  publication  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  of 
New  York  City,  which  is  as  malicious  and 
vulgar  a  slanderer  of  the  Southern  people 
as  the  worst  abolition  newspaper  that  dis- 
graces New  England.  The  January  num- 
ber of  this  work  is  a  very  model  of  ma- 
lice. There  is  scarcely  an  article  in  it 
into  which  the  writer  has  not  ingeniously 
introduced  some  libel  upon  the  slave 
States  of  the  Union,  while  the  Editor  seeks 
in  its  concluding  pages  to  surpass  all  his 
contributors  in  vituperation'.  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  ability  of  this  periodical, 
but  we  cannot  respect  a  work  which,  pro- 
fessing to  uphold  the  Christian  system, 
violates  the  truth  while  it  discards  the  sa- 
cred law  of  charity  as  of  no  obligation 
whatever. 

We  are  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning  for  the  first  time  a  highly-val- 
ued monthly,  entitled  the  "  Historical  Mag- 
azine," devoted  to  the  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Biography  of  America,  which 
has  just  entered  upon  its  second  volume. 
It  is  published  in  Boston,  but  it  does  not 
disdain  to  push  its  researches  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  and  has  already  en- 
listed in  its  behalf  a  corps  of  zealous  an- 
tiquarians whose  contributions  cannot  fail 
to  illuminate  much  that  is  now  obscure  in 
the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods  of 
our  history. 

There  axe  others  among  our  exchanges 
of  which  we  wished  to  say  a  word  or  two, 


but  we  defer  our  notice  of  them  until  some 
future  occasion. 


It  is  our  privilege  to  announce  that  an- 
other volume  of  poems  may  soon  be  ex- 
pected from  the  author  of  "  Leoni  di  Mo- 
nota" — Mr.  James  Barron  Hope.  This 
volume  will  contain  "  Lord  Rudolph's 
Courtship,"  an  elaborate  poetical  composi- 
tion never  yet  published,  the  Poem  deliv- 
ered at  the  Jamestown  Celebration,  the 
terminal  Ode  for  the  approaching  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington, and  a  variety  of  fugitive  pieces. 
It  will  appear  very  shortly  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained to  justify  the  expense  of  its  publi- 
cation ;  and  we  cannot  permit  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  the  lists  will  speedily  be 
filled.  These  lists  have  been  opened  at 
the  leading  Richmond  bookstores,  where 
we  hope  every  citizen  of  Virginia  who 
visits  us  on  the  coming  22d  of  this  month 
will  call  and  enrol  his  name.  A  more  pat- 
riotic deed  he  could  not  perform  than  to 
signify  in  this  manner  his  encouragement 
and  appreciation  of  one  whose  genius  has 
already  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
Old  Dominion.  We  beg  our  brethren  of 
the  daily  press  to  notice  this  announce- 
ment in  their  columns. 


We  take  a  special  delight  in  transferring 
to  our  Table  the  subjoined  article  from  the 
Charleston  Mercury  on  Southern  Poets.  It 
is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  W. 
Gilmore  Simms,  who,  we  believe,  conducts 
the  literary  department  of  that  long  estab- 
lished journal.  We  are  glad  to  reproduce 
it,  because  it  does  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  gifted  writers  who  are  mentioned  in  it, 
and  because  it  shows  a  generous  heart, 
free  from  everything  like  envy,  in  one  who 
has  himself  carried  off  the  first  honours 
in  poetry  as  in  fiction.  South  Carolina  has 
indeed  just  cause  to  feel  a  pride  in  her  sons 
who  have  turned  from  politics  to  literature 
as  a  field  in  which  they  can  render  her 
the  most  acceptable  service. 

"80UTHIRN  POSTS  AND  P0BTRY. 

"  We  have  two  recently  published  vol- 
umes of  Southern  Poetry,  which,  we  trust 
have  already  found  their  way  into  the 
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hands  of  all  readers  of  taste  and  feeling ; 
all  who  make  any  honest  pretensions  to 
sympathy  with  Southern  genius.  We  al- 
lude now  to  the  *  Songs  and  Poems  of  the 
South,1  a  very  beautiful  volume,  beauti- 
fully printed,  of  lyrical  gushes,  flights  of 
fancy,  and  bursts  of  manly  enthusiasm,  by 
Judge  Mdk,  of  Alabama ;  and  *  j&lascoS 
an  Indian  narrative,  exquisitely  descrip- 
tive of  Southern  woods  and  forests,  and 
their  inhabitants,  with  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  felicitously  descriptive  of  Southern 
objects,  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  of  this 
State.  It  will  be  our  pleasure  hereafter  to 
refer  to  these  volumes  more  particularly. 
It  is  our  pride  that  both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  natives  of  Carolina.  We  have  pleasure 
also  in  apprising  our  readers  of  other  vol- 
umes, either  in  preparation  for,  or  in  rapid 
progress  through,  the  press.  Mr.  Howard 
H.  Caldwill,  who  made  his  debut  some 
time  ago  in  a  very  graceful  volume,  mostly 
lyrical,  entitled  '  Oliatta,'  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  a  second  volume  of  the 
same  character ;  but,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  his  friends  and  admirers,  of  very 
superior  order  to  the  first,  which  we  should 
welcome  with  all  eagerness.  He  is  a 
young  poet  of  great  fluency  and  fine  fan- 
cies. Mr.  Paul  Hayxx,  we  learn,  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  on  a  classical  sub- 
ject— *  Sappho' — which  is  ready  for  the 
press.  To  those  who  duly  recognize  the 
purity  of  Mr.  Haynb'b  tastes,  the  simplicity 
of  his  plans,  the  musical  clearness  of  his 
tones,  his  general  symmetry,  and  strong 
but  subdued  vein  of  thought  and  feeling, 
it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  he  must 
be  singularly  at  home  in  handling  a  classi- 
cal subject.  That  of  *  Sappho'  especially, 
so  tender,  touching,  wild,  passionate,  and 
melancholy,  must,  in  his  hands,  be  suscep- 
tible of  the  most  exquisite  uses,  and  we 
shall  be  anxious  to  realize,  in  perusal,  the 
high  promise  which  our  knowledge  of  his 
own  genius  and  of  his  subject  must  equally 
inspire.  Mr.  Hbnby  Timrod,  whose  deli- 
cate and  graceful  lyrics  have  so  warmly 
possessed  the  ears  of  all  those  who  have 
loving  sympathies,  and  to  whom  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Poet  of  Love  is  still  a  living 
voice, — he,  too,  it  is  understood,  has  a  vol- 
ume in  preparation,  which  we  may  reason- 
ably look  to  see  from  the  press  sometime 
during  the  present  winter.  At  all  events, 
we  trust  that  all  these  minstrels  will  come 
forth,  with  the  birds  of  our  forests,  in  the 
opening  of  the  coming  spring.  Here,  then, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  we  have  no 
less  than  five  Carolina  Poets,  prepared  to 
prove  to  the  world  how  prolific  in  song 
and  art  is  our  region,  shall  we  doubt  our 
resources  in  letters,  and  in  the  noblest  sort 
of  letters,  with  these  evidences  of  endow- 


ment before  us  ?  If  God  has  given  the 
singing  birds  to  our  race,  shall  we  not  en- 
courage them  to  sing — shall  we  not  geni- 
ally listen,  and  seek  to  understand,  and  to 
appreciate,  and  love,  as  well  the  peculiar 
idiom  of  each ;  for  each  has  a  voice  par- 
ticularly his  own?  Shall  we  not  feed, 
nourish,  and  so  entertain  these  sweet  sing- 
ers as  that  we  shall  have  permanent  songs 
of  our  own,  with  which  we  may  rejoice 
our  ears,  and  gladden,  with  sweet  surprise, 
those  of  the  stranger?  Shall  we  suffer 
them,  as  we  have  done  of  old,  to  starve 
upon  the  boughs  where  they  sing,  until  the 
stranger  reproaches  us  with  the  lack  of 
that  very  music  which  we  might  possess, 
and  in  the  gift  of  which  God  has  provided 
us  most  abundantly?  Let  us  amend  all 
this,  dear  readers,  and  in  season,  lest  we 
lose  utterly  that  fine  faculty  in  art,  which 
will  surely  not  linger  in  the  possession  of 
any  people  who  set  no  value  upon  it  The 
faculty  perishes  which  we  do  not  encour- 
age ;  and,  with  the  decay  of  every  such 
faculty,  we  lose  a  portion  of  our  own  se- 
curities as  a  race.  We  forfeit  a  share  of 
our  permanent  guarantees  of  long  life  and 
noble  distinction.  Let  each  of  you,  who 
can,  make  such  volumes  the  proper  gifts 
to  your  young  ones  at  the  holiday  and  other 
seasons.  Let  each  person,  having  a  South- 
ern homestead,  make  it  matter  of  pride 
that  he  can  show  upon  his  shelves,  or  his 
centre-table,  every  work  of  pure  literature 
which  hag  emanated  from  the  mind  of  his 
own  section,  so  that  he  may  proudly  say 
that  God  has  endowed  our  race  as  bounti- 
fully as  any  other,  and  here  are  the  proofs 
that  we  eagerly  seek  to  develop©,  and  to 
use  properly  his  gifts.  Only  do  this,  each 
of  you,  and  It  will  surprise  you  to  see  how 
soon  you  will  create  a  native  literature." 


"The  Southern  Matron"  desires  us  to 
say  that  not  being  able  to  prepare  the  Re- 
port of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association  in 
time  for  its  appearance  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger,  she  will  soon  give 
it  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  the 
Richmond  Enquirer.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  prospects  of  the  Association  are 
in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  The 
Masonic  Fraternity  of  the  Union  have  re- 
cently become  Allies  of  the  Ladies  and 
a  Bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia to  authorize  the  purchase  of  Mount 
Vernon  upon  the  terms  heretofore  made 
known  by  the  proprietor. 
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Thb  N«w  Ambricav  Cyclopima  :  A  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Ed- 
ited by  Gioro*  Riplbt  and  Charlbb  A. 
Dama.  Volume  I.  A — Araguay.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  346 
and  348  Broadway.  London :  36  Little 
Britain.     1858. 

This  goodly  volume  inaugurates  at  once 
the  most  considerable  and  commanding 
work  that  has  ever  been  published  iu  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  undertaken,  we  are  con- 
fident, with  a  conscientious  desire  to  fur- 
nish the  great  body  of  American  readers 
with  a  trustworthy  source  of  information 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  so  far  has  been 
prosecuted  with  the  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  Editors,  Messrs.  Ripley  and 
Dana,  are  men  of  large  and  liberal  scholar- 
ship, exceedingly  well  qualified  for  the  la- 
borious and  difficult  task  of  compiling  and 
arranging  such  a  work,  and  though  it  might 
appear  to  a  Southern  reader,  from  their  long 
connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  the  history,  biography,  industrial  re- 
sources and  political  philosophy  of  our 
half  of  the  Union  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive little  justice  at  their  hands,  we  are 
satisfied  that  nothing  narrow  or  sectional 
will  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  w  Pop- 
ular Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge." 
As  an  earnest  of  the  impartiality  with 
which  the  plan  has  been  carried  out  up  to 
this  moment,  we  may  mention  that  the 
life  of  Mr.  Calhoun  which  will  appear  in 
the  third  volume  has  been  prepared  by 
Richard  K.  Cralle,  Esq.,  and  that  Mr. 
Simms  and  other  eminent  Southern  writers 
have  been  enlisted  in  the  corps  of  con- 
tributors. In  regarding  the  amount  of  la- 
bour involved  in  such  a  summary  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  the  mind  is  well-nigh 
overwhelmed,  and  we  can  only  marvel  at 
the  splendid  results  that  may  be  attained 
by  a  systematic  division  of  subjects  among 
many  litterateur^  and  unwearied  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  com- 
bine the  multitudinous  facts  and  opinions 
into  a  congruous  and  useful  shape.  In  the 
volume  now  before  us,  there  is  much  new 
and  valuable  material  illustrative  of  Amer- 
ican aflairs  which  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  any  English  Encyclopedia,  while 
the  subjects  arising  out  of  the  history  of 
the  Old  World  have  been  treated  with  a 
freshness  and  spirit  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
relished  by  all  English  readers.  The  pa- 
pers on  Alfieri,-  Addison,  Alma,  the  Alps, 
Amsterdam,  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 


the  extent,  interest,  and  accuracy  of  the 
foreign  department,  while  those  on  Ala- 
bama, Annapolis,  Aiken,  the  Alexanders, 
Allston,  &c.,  show  the  fairness  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  Southern  biography,  geography 
and  criticism.  We  have  but  one  fear  in 
relation  to  this  Cyclopedia,  and  this  is,  that 
if  it  is  completed  with  the  fulness  which 
characterizes  the  first  volume,  the  editors 
will  not  be  able  to  fulfil  the  promise  given 
in  the  Prospectus  of  bringing  the  work 
within  the  compass  of  fifteen  volumes. 
The  letter  A  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  facts 
and  events  as  yet  infuturo,  battles  that  are 
to  be  fought,  census  returns  that  are  to  be 
generalized,  changes  in  government  that 
are  to  take. place,  in  the  coming  eighteen 
months,  will  have  to  be  chronicled  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  concluding  volumes.  But 
we  think  the  public  will  not  be  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  Messrs.  Appleton  if  the 
work  should  exceed  the  limits  which  have 
been  set  to  it  cCavanct.  The  debt  of  grati- 
tude they  have  imposed  upon  the  country 
by  an  enterprise  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  will  be  recognized,  we  trust,  in 
a  vast  army  of  subscribers. 


Bacon's  Essays  :  With  Annotations  by  Rich- 
ard Whatily,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin. From  the  Second  London  Edition, 
Revised.  New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  & 
Co.,  554  Broadway.  Boston :  53  Devon- 
shire Street.  1857.  [From  A  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon  are  among 
the  best  emanations  of  the  human  intellect. 
They  deserve  the  thoughtful  study  of  all 
who  would  learn  to  regulate  their  lives  to 
the  order  of  a  sound  practical  wisdom, 
and  to  their  just  comprehension  thoughtful 
study  is  indispensable.  A  page  of  Lord 
Bacon  is  no  light  reading,  but  contains 
suggestions  which  must  be  pondered  and 
which  will  set  in  motion  trains  of  thought 
leading  to  the  grandest  truths.  Archbishop 
Whately  is  an  excellent  expounder  of  the 
sage  of  Verulam,  and  his  Annotations  are 
of  the  greatest  value  and  significance.  The 
American  publishers  deserve  well  for  hav- 
ing issued  his  volume  in  a  style  worthy  of 
its  inestimable  contents. 


The  exquisite   holiday  edition  of  Bry- 
ant's Poems   which  the  Appletons   have 
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brought  out  for  the  New  Year,  is  something 
for  which  every  lover  of  the  graceful  in 
art  and  the  beautiful  in  poetry  should  feel 
thankful.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  de- 
licious, showing  the  great  advance  which 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  wood-en- 
graving and  the  sympathy  which  the  emi- 
nent English  artists  who  executed  them 
have  felt  with  the  great  American  master 
of  song.  We  need  say  nothing,  of  course, 
of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  noticing  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  his  poetical  writings. 
Collected  in  any  form  these  writings  have 
a  permanent  interest,  but  arrayed  in  such 
an  attractive  guise  and  embellished  by 
such  tasteful  drawings  as  we  now  see 
them,  they  bless  us  like  a  glorious  land- 
scape or  a  golden  sunset. 


Pobms  by  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
From  the  last  London  Edition.  Correct- 
ed by  the  Author.  In  three  volumes. 
New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  564 
Broadway.  1857.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

A  charming  copy  in  blue  and  gold  of  the 
complete  Poetical  works  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
including  that  striking  novel  in  blank  verse 
of  "Aurora  Leigh,"  which  has  excited  so 
much  remark  in  literary  circles  as  the  high- 
est embodiment  of  her  genius.  We  like 
Mrs.  Browning  and  we  like  her  not,  "  the 
reasons  why"  we  might  tell  if  limits  were 
not  prescribed  to  us  here,  but  waiving  any 
objections  to  her  peculiar  views  of  life  and 
her  affectations  in  composition,  we  rejoice 
to  place  so  sweet  a  triplet  of  volumes  upon 
the  shelves  of  our  library  among  the  poets 
of  the  century. 


To  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  Boston, 
we  are  indebted  for  several  novelties  sent 
us  through  Mr.  James  Woodhouse.  Among 
these  the  "  Twin  Roses"  of  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
would  demand  an  elaborate  notice,  had  the 
volume  not  been  reviewed  by  a  competent 
and  distinguished  hand  in  the  foregoing 
pages  of  this  number  of  the  Messenger. 
Mrs.  Jameson's  u  Sketches  of  Art1'  is  ano- 
ther one  of  those  aureo-cerulean  duodeci- 
mos which  these  tasteful  publishers  were 
the  first  to  issue,  and  which  have  become 
so  popular.  Mrs.  Jameson  is  a  genial  and 
sympathetic  writer  and  her  art-criticisms 


are  worthy  of  being  read  by  all  who  would 
form  correct  opinions  upon  the  esthetic. 
"The  Abbot"  in  two  volumes  belongs  to 
the  fine  Household  Edition  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels  already  so  frequently  mention- 
ed in  this  department  of  our  magazine. 
The  Poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  (in 
two  volumes  uniform  with  the  cabinet  co- 
pies of  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Massey, 
Leigh  Hunt,  &c.,)  are  of  various  merit, 
some  of  them  informed  by  a  delicate  sense 
of  beauty,  and  others  characterized  by  ex- 
cessive vulgarity  and  by  an  intense  fanat- 
icism. Mr.  Lowell  belongs  to  the  worst 
clique  of  anti-slavery  agitators,  and  his  ha- 
tred of  the  South  can  excite  only  contempt 
and  disgust  embodied  as  it  is  in  rhymes 
that  betray  the  inspiration  of  the  hags  rather 
than  the  muses.  A  Sonnet  to  Giddings  is 
certainly  an  unique  performance — could 
not  Mr.  Lowell  oblige  us  with  one  to  Fred- 
erick Douglas?  Two  works  for  the  juve- 
niles, the  one  by  Mayne  Reid,  the  other  by 
Grace  Greenwood,  and  both  excellent  in 
their  way,  complete  our  batch  of  Messrs, 
Ticknor  and  Fields'  publications  for  the 
month.  We  are  glad  that  the  operations  of 
so  enterprising  a  house  have  not  been  in* 
terrupted  at  all  by  the  late  financial  trou- 
bles. 


The  Christian  Lawyer  ;  or  The  Claim*  of 
Chrietianity  on  the  Legal  Profession.  A 
Discourse*  delivered  at  the  Funeral  of 
Richard  W.  Flocrnoy,  Esq.,  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond,  Va^ 
December  1st,  1857.  By  Rev.  T.  V. 
Moore,  D.D.  Richmond :  Mac  far  lane  & 
Fergusson.    1858. 

A  more  touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
departed  worth  we  have  rarely  seen  than 
this  discourse.  Dr.  Moore,  had  he  chosen 
the  law  as  a  profession,  might  have  won 
its  highest  honours,  and  in  the  views  here 
presented  of  the  Claims  of  the  Christian 
Religion  upon  the  legal  fraternity,  he  baa 
shown  his  high  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity and  usefulness  of  the  bar,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  has  afforded  evidence  of  the 
attention  with  which  he  has  studied  the 
lives  and  characters  of  its  most  distin- 
guished ornaments.  The  body  of  lawyers 
in  our  city  have  done  well  to  publish  it  in 
the  handsome  pamphlet  now  before  us. 
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a    ntieAUTOGRAPH  LETTER^  WANTED. 

OeortteW  +t&Q  °°^ee^ng  autographs  desires  to  obtain  letters  of  George  Washingt 
tjiejp^.  ytbe,  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  They  must  be  wholly  in  the  handwriting 
given  f  uVe  au"Iors>  and  in  good  preservation.    A  liberal  compensation  will 

will  °r  8  '  °a  aPP1|cation  to  the  Editor  of  the  Messenger.  Editors  in  Virgi 
!l!^  ***<>**  by  noticing  this  advertisement. 

What    ±&    Said  of  the  Messenger. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig. 
~  Southern    Literary   Messenger. 

JfttHzi  6  reCe're<*  *^ie  J^eoomber  number  of  this  invaluable  and  interesting  South 
often  tfif1^  **IQC*  *te  table  of  contents  rich  and  attractive  as  usual.  We  hav« 
Sm^  ttentiojri   *°  tJ,e  eminent  merits  of  this  work,  and  the  duty  resting  u] 

h      hi** men  *°  e°8**"1*  *£»  tbat  any  further  remarks  in  tjie  same  direction  would  j 
flaps  oe  use/ess.       Yet  -we     cannot  refrain  from  once  more  appealing  to  the  peopli 
y Jrgiflja,  and  the  entire    South,  to  take  the  matter  into  earnest  consideration,  and 
quire  whether  they  are    not    under  obligations  of  the  strongest  and  most  imperal 
character  to  lend   their  encouragement  and  aid  to  a  journal,  which  is  accomplishing 
moehfor  the  d eve lo j> merit  of*  Southrrn  literature,  and  the  vindication  and  suppor 
Southern  institutions.        "While  Northern  magazines,  such  as  Harpor's,  are  flourish 
like  a  green  bay  tree,    and  gathering  in  a  harvest  of  money,  in  consequence,  prii 
pally,  of  the  patronage   extended  to  them  by  the  Southern  people,  why  should  we 
seek  to  sustain  our  oven    home  literature,  by  coutributing  to  the  support  of  such  of 
earnest  and  worthy   champions,  as  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  Russe 
Magazine? 

We  know  of  no     mi  ore     useful  or  patriotic  thing  that  the  members  of  the  prea 
Legislatare  coul<i   dot     than    to  subscribe  to  the  Messenger  themselves,  and  endear 
by  ail  means  in  their-   power,  to  extend  its  subscription  among  their  constituents, 
commend  this  suggestion    to  their  consideration,  satisfied  that,  if  they  act  upon  it,  tl 
will  do  a  good  deeci,    and   entitle  themselves  to  some  praise  for  enlightened  and  act 

With  the  January  number  of  the  Messenger,  commences  a  new  volume,  which  i 
nishes  an  appropriate  occasion  for  new  subscribers  to  send  in  their  names.  The 
complished  editor  ass  vires  the  public  that  "the  Messenger  for  1858  will  present 
tractions  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  magazine  in  times  past/' — that  in  the  J 
uarv  number  he  will  **  commence  the  publication  of  an  original  Southern  novel,  tc 
completed  during  the  year/' — and  that  he  has  "in  store  many  other  novelties  wh 
will  commend  themselves  sufficiently  to  general  admiration."     Let,  then  the  Mess 

be  sustained «,«<J.  to  that  end,  let  every  man  and  woman  in  the  Commonwer 

subscribe  for  it  who   may  be  able  to  do  so. 

From  tke  New  York  Day  Book, 
rr       Soutbern    Literary  Messenoer,  for  December,  has  just  reached  us.     It 
TbB  ^|-    h  Qf   agreeable  and  interesting  articles.     Mr.  Thompson,  its  editor,  is 
ftfl  ustfft l*          ffraceful  writers  of  our  country,  and  his  magazine  is  an  honor  to  South 
r  the  ui°S1'  » 
£terHture.  

From  the  Central  Presbyterian.  ^ 

j^jterakv   Messenger. — "We  want,"  says  the  editor,  in  tl^)ecem 
goCTHBR  Messenger,  *4such  a  Magazine  as  shall  command  the  attention  of  thi 

number  oi       .    a,ted   men  every  where,  by  the  excellence  of  its  articles  and  the  stren 

iag  an<*  °u  rt:nirsi- a  mngazine  imbued  with  the  deep  poetic  feeling  that  is  inspired 

0f  its  reason      &£     an(j    the  rich  landscapes  of  our  sunny  region,  and  vital  with  the 
the  $°™[\n%        <rht  vrhivh   the  South  has  hitherto  infused  into  the  political  philoso] 

0{  the  country.       t:4,xx     of  8UCn  a  m»gNzine  ^r-  Thompson  has  sedulously  devoted 
To  the    product      ^    ^^  are  gratified  at  every  new  indication  of  popular  apprecial 
time  and  talents,    «*n       ^0  regard  the  last  number  of  the  year  1857,  and  the  Janu 
0f  his  undertaking-  vear,  as  among  the  very  best  whicli  have  been  issued. 

number  of  the  pr&s****  *  * 
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From  tJie  New  Hampshire  [Portsmouth)  Gazette. 

Southern  Literart  Messenger,  for  November.  The  articles  in  this  number  show 
that  good  sense,  accurate  judgment,  delicate  and  cultivated  taste  sit  as  umpire  in  the 
editorial  chair. 

From  the  Augusta  {Ga.)  Evening  Dispatch. 

The  January  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  is  on  our  table,  filled  -with 
its  usual  admirable  variety.  A  new  novel — Vernon  Grove;  or,  Hearts  as  They  Are — 
by  a  Southern  Lady — the  authoress  of  Alone,  we  suspect — is  commenced.  The  ear- 
lier chapters  give  rare  promise. 

The  present  number  begins  a  new  volume— the  2Gth — and  we  beg  leave  to  present 
its  claims  to  our  readers.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  is,  and  always  baa 
been,  one  of  the  best  literary  serials  published  in  this  country.  Its  editor,  John  R. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  is  a  poet  and  a  scholar,  and  its  publishers  have  always  pursued  such 
a  liberal  course  as  to  attach  to  it  the  ablest  writers  of  the  South.  Let  their  enterprise 
receive  a  suitable  reward  in  the  shape  of  many  accessions  to  its  list  of  subscribers. 
Terms  $3  a  year. 

From  the  Richmond  South. 

The  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  for  December  is  before  us,  and,  reposing 
quietly  upon  our  table  in  its  grave-colored  binding,  affords  us  a  tit  text  for  an  exhor- 
tation to  the  people  of  the  South — of  Virginia,  more  pirtioularly — to  contribute  to- 
wards its  support.  For  twenty  and  three  years  it  has  devoted  its  energies  to  the  de- 
fence of  Southern  society,  to  the  vindication  of  Southern  institutions,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Southern  letters.  Through  "good  and  evil  report,"  through  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  public  favor,  and  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  has  manifested  the  same 
devotion  to  the  South  which  characterizes  the  number  before  us.  The  pioneer  in  oar 
periodical  literature,  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  see  the  •'  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose  ;"  and  we  very  sincerely  believe  that  we  have  indicated,  in  previous  sugges- 
tions, the  means  wheroby  this  may  be  accomplished.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  re- 
peat that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  people  of  Virginia  to  sustain  a  magazine 
intimately  associatad  with  the  past  history  of  her  literature — so  active  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  institutions,  and  so  zealous  in  her  behalf.  Every  feeling  of  gratitude,  of 
State  pride,  of  patriotism,  of  informed  conservatism,  should  conspire  to  interest  Vir- 
ginians in  its  fate.  It  has  never  hesitated  to  snatch  up  the  glove  when  thrown  into 
the  lists  by  Northern  criticism,  and  its  lance  has  done  loyal  service  in  our  defence, 
as  many  a  rider,  fairly  unhorsed  in  the  tilt-yard  of  controversy,  could  attest. 


From  the  Fulton  City  [III.)  Advertiser. 

The  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  for  December,  is  before  us,  filled  with 
varied  and  tasteful  matter.  The  extract  relative  to  Abelardf  trora  *4  Lewes's  Philoso- 
phy," is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  article  "  Budhism"  is  novel  and  entertaining. 
"  The  Vision  of  Cagliostro,"  that  highly  wrought,  impassioned  dream,  copied  from 
"Blackwood,"  will  delight  all  who  read  it.  The  " Editor's  Table"  is  good,  sound, 
suggestive  reasoning.  Among  the  poetical  contributions,  that  of  Miss  Tally,  ••  The 
Syrens,"  is  musical,  spirited,  and  harmonious.  She  occupies  a  high  rank  as  Poetess. 
The  invocation,  "Oh,  The  South,"  betokens  a  finished  hand. 


^*  From  the  Southern  Monitor,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

The  December  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  presents  some  very  in- 
teresting papers  from  the  centre  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Among  others  we  notice  the 
conclusion  of  an  article  entitled  Budhism,  which  we  have  perused  with  much  interest 
as  it  appeared  in  the  various  numbers.  The  opening  article,  the  "  Great  Mi»naruha 
of  France,"  gives  in  a  comparative  view,  Francis  of  'Pavia,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  The  present  number  of  the  Messenger  is  well  calculated  to  preserve 
its  reputation.  It  is  printed  on  good,  paper,  and  what  is  a  superior  inducement,  iu 
good,  large  type,  such  as  can  be  read  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  without  in- 
jury to  the  eyes. 
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SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER. 
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RICHMOND,  MARCH,  1858. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  22  FEBRUARY,  1858. 
OPENING  ODE, 

BT    JNO.    R.    THOMPSON. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicist, 
Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus ;  *  *  •  * 
*     *     *     *     clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam Pierides;  neque 

Si  charts  si  leant  quod  bene  feccris, 

Mercedera  tuleris.  Horatius,  Lib.  IV.  Carmen  8. 

I. 

Virginians!  here,  with  cannon's  deafening  roar, 

And  joyous  throb  of  dram, 
From  mountain  gorge  and  from  Atlantic  shore, 

This  hallowed  day  we  come. 

'Tis  one  of  Freedom's  Sabbaths ;  and  we  give 

The  time  to  Freedom's  praise, 
As  here,  in  bronze  that  almost  seems  to  live, 

Our  hero's  form  we  raise. 

0 !  it  is  well  that  glorious  form  should  grace 

Our  own  Capitoline — 
Henceforth  to  all  a  consecrated  place 

That  holds  a  sacred  shrine. 

The  pomp  of  pennons,  scarfs  and  tossing  plumes 

Is  fitly  here  displayed, 
Scattering  the  tints  of  summer's  richest  blooms 

Upon  the  bright  parade. 

And  worthy  is  it  that  with  noble  speech 

Which  glows  with  vital  pow'r, 
The  laurel-crowned  orator  should  teach 

The  grandeur  of  the  hour. 

Vol.  XXVI— 11 
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While  yet  in  reverent  mood  the  poet  brings, 

Amid  the  brilliant  throng, 
What  he  would  never  give  to  flatter  Kings, 

His  modest  meed  of  song. 

Not  queenly  Athens,  from  the  breezy  height 

Where  ivory  Pallas. stood, 
As  flowed  along  her  streets  in  vestures  white 

The  choral  multitude — 

*  Not  regal  Rome,  when  wide  her  bugles  rolPd 

From  Tagus  to  Cathay, 
As  the  long  triumph  rioh  with  orient  gold 
Went  up  the  Sacred  Way— 

Not  proud  basilica  or  minster  dim, 

Filled  with  War's  glittering  files, 
As  battle  fugue  or  Coronation  Hymn 

Swept  through  the  bannered  aisles — 

•Saw  pageant,  solemn,  grand  or  gay  to  view, 

In  moral  so  sublime, 
As  this  which  seeks  to  crown  with  homage  due 

The  foremost  man  of  Time ! 

Then  let  the  gun  from  out  its  peaceful  smoke 

Its  thunder  speak  aloud, 
As  when  the  rainbow  of  our  flag  first  broke 

Through  battle's  rifted  cloud. 

Peal,  trumpets,  peal  1  your  strain  triumphant  lend 

To  stir  the  wintry  air, 
And  upward  to  the  throne  of  God  ascend 

The  frankincense  of  prayer — 

Not  ours  but  His  the  glory  ever  be, 

While  yet  the  ages  run, 
Who,  that  His  favorod  people  might  be  free, 

Gave  earth  a  Washington  ! 

II. 

Yes  1  the  sculptor's  work  is  finished,  and  to  life  the  metal  starts, 
Token  of  a  people's  love  and  crowning  tribute  of  the  Arts. 

True,  no  need  of  molten  image  or  of  column  skyward  reared 

Had  this  Christian  sage  and  soldier,  to  the  world's  great  heart  endeared ; 

Yet  Virginia's  deep  affection  she  would  to  the  werld  proclaim 
In  this  bronse  and  granite  only  less  enduring  than  his  fame : 

And  the  Sisters— they  who  wander  by  the  old  melodious  River — 
Honour  still  the  few  whose  virtues  live  forever  and  forever. 

Long  in  vain  the  Arts  debated  'neatk  the  amaranthine  shade, 
How  the  fit  apotheosis  of  our  hero  should  be  made : 
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When  a  Muse  said  M0  my  Bisters,  there  are  two  of  mortal  birth, 
Who  are  worthy  to  interpret  all  hie  greatness  unto  earth ; 

"  Regally  have  we  endowed  them  with  the  'faculty  divine/ 
Let  us  for  this  loftier  service  richer  gifts  to  them  assign." 

Then  came  Eloquence,  attended  by  the  stately  rhythmic  choir, 
And  from  her  unfailing  altar  touched  an  Everett's  lips  with  fire, 

While  the  voiceless  Muse  of  Sculpture,  white  and  shining,  raised  her  wand, 
And  a  yet  more  wondrous  cunning  straightway  thrilled  through  Crawford's  hand, 

And  he  left  his  nymphs  and  Hebes  in  their  sleep  of  snowy  stows, 
With  the  grand  old  dreamy  beauty  of  the  Greek  around  them  thrown, 

Catching  from  his  theme  majestic,  in  his  thought's  enkindled  giew, 
Something  of  the  forceful  purpose  marble-wrought  of  Angelo. 

In  his  quiet  Roman  workshop  months  the  sculptor  toiled :  at  length 
All  completed  rose  the  model  in  its  glory  and  its  strength. 

Then  beyond  the  Alps  they  bore  it,  statue  of  the  deathless  name, 
To  the  distant  German  city  there  to  be  baptised  in  flame. 

'Twas  a  glorious  thing  to  witness,  as  the  swarthy  artisan 
Set  the  fiery  torrent  free  and  seething  in  the  mould  it  ran : 

But  great  joy  there  was  in  Munich,  when  the  metal,  furnace-tried, 
Came  to  sight  a  radiant  image,  perfect  then  an/1  purified. 

Thus  through  trials  yet  intenser  and  a  more  refining  blase 
Passed  our  hero,  pure  and  scatheless,  in  the  Revolution's  days. 

Horse  and  rider,  decked  with  garlands,  now  in  lengthened  jubilee 
Journey  through  the  pleasant  Rhineland  onward  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

Under  quaint  and  leaning  gables  stops  at  last  the  ponderous  wain, 
Where  the  dykes  of  Holland's  seaport  backward  hurl  the  angry  main. 

Everywhere  the  youths  and  maidens  thronged  to  see  it  moving  by, 
Grey-haired  sires  and  matrons  cheered  it,  on  its  joyous  way — and  why? 

'Twas  that  men  of  every  nation,  in  our  Washington's  career, 
See  their  own  commanding  hero  yet  more  gloriously  appear. 

William's  calm  and  silent  courage,  Tell's  imperious  hate  of  wrong 
Dwelt  within  and  fired  his  nature  large  and  resolute  and  strong. 

^Tes,  and  there  Rienzi's  passion  grander-statured  owned  control 
Unto  Hampden's  lofty  virtues  regnant  firmly  in  his  soul. 

Therefore  'twas,  the  fair-haired  children  of  the  ancient  Father  Rhine 
Gratefully  around  his  statue  freshest  roses  would  entwine : 

Therefore  'twas  the  honest  Flemings  deemed  the  bark  that  bore  it  blest, 
Fading  o'er  the  watery  asure,  sailing  down  the  crimson  west. 
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Now  for  us  who  claim  to  love  him  with  a  fonder,  dearer  love, 
Upon  whom  be  yet  may  scatter  benedictions  from  above ; 

Us,  who  tread  the  soil  his  footsteps  made  forever  holy  ground, 
Where  his  sacred  ashes  slumber,  where  his  fame  sheds  light  around ; 

'Tis  to  deck  this  noble  figure,  raised  in  airy  grace  on  high, 
With  its  final  wreaths  of  homage,  fragrant  as  his  memory. 

— Ah!  the  hand  is  cold  that  wrought  it — fondly  would  the  poet  crave 
Just  to  place  a  simple  flow'ret  on  the  sculptor's  early  grave. 

Say  not  that  the  sombre  angel  stilled  in  death  his  manly  heart, 
All  too  soon  for  life's  ambition,  all  too  soon  for  Christian  Art. 

Well  he  laboured  whatsoever  here  his  hands  had  found  to  do, 
And  submissive  to  his  Master  passed  away  from  mortal  view. 

Thus  amid  the  wailing  music  of  the  Requiem,  mournful,  grand, 
As  with  joyous  hallelujahs  sought  Mozart  the  Spirit  Land; — 

Thus  from  faint  celestial  glimpses  and  from  well-assured  renown 
Called  to  gaze  on  fairer  visions,  Raphael  laid  his  pencil  down. 

Though  for  him  the  tearful  Muses  sorrow  hi  their  moonlit  home — 
Though  a  tranquil  light  has  faded  from  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome — 

Gone  before  us  he  has  given  unto  earth  immortal  grace, 

And  in  Art's  bright  Hemicvcle  found  among  his  peers  a  place ; 

Gladly  they  accord  our  brother  lasting,  monumental  fame, 

Blended  in  the  bronze  above  us  with  earth's  proudest,  grandest  name. 


LMaecm 


III. 


0 !  'tis  a  noble  sight, 
The  fiery  steed,  just  checked,  that  paws  the  ground. 
As  if  impatient  for  the  clarion's  sound 

That  calls  to  deadly  fight. 

The  war-horse  says  ha !  ha ! 
And  snuffs,  in  very  insolence  of  pride 
With  high  arch'd  neck  and  furious  nostril  wide, 

The  battle  from  afar. 

But  sits  our  matchless  one 
Serene,  as  erst  in  war's  intensest  wrath, 
And  points  forever  to  the  golden  path 

Of  empire  and  the  sun. 

The  high  and  holy  calm 
That  crowns  his  brow,  there  cast  its  aureole, 
When  dangers  dire  he  met  with  equal  soul 

Or  bore  the  victor's  palm. 
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So  'mid  the  whirling  snow 
Where  freezing  Delaware  rolled  darkly  by, 
Beyond  the  shore  he  turned  bis  eagle  eye 

Where  duty  bade  him  go. 

So  after  sad  defeat, 
From  hushed  Long  Island's  camp  he  sent  his  hosts 
At  midnight  o'er  the  tide  like  sheeted  ghosts, 

And  glorified  retreat 

And  such  bis  tranquil  mien, 
When  oyer  drenched  redoubt  and  shattered  wall 
He  saw  the  Briton's  lion  banner  fall, 

At  Yorktown's  final  scene. 

0 !  for  that  self-command, 
That  sweet  serenity,  that  grace  refined, 
That  wisdom  throned  within  a  lofty  mind, 

To  save  the  freeman's  land. 

Here,  venerated  shade ! 
As  proudly  we  thy  mighty  deeds  review 
And  what,  as  well,  thou  didst  forbear  to  do- 
No  trust  by  thee  betrayed — 

Impart  thy  love  of  truth — 
Teach  us  the  good  and  ill  alike  to  bear, 
So  shall  the  State  with  Freedom's  Goddess  share 

Her  bright  perpetual  youth. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  brothers,  what  to  us  remains 
Of  solemn  duty  which  the  day  ordains, 
While  yet  Virginia's  gifted  sons  prolong, 
In  thoughtful  eloquence  and  lyric  song, 
The  fond  ascriptions  of  a  nation's  praise, 
Which  my  too  feeble  voice  attempts  to  raise  T 
'Tis  that  we  here  in  gratitude  renew 
The  patriot-vows  to  country  ever  due, 
And  on  this  holy  altar  firmly  swear 
The  blessed  compact  never  to  impair 
Which  the  Republic's  fathers  gave,  to  prove 
The  boundless  wealth  of  their  undying  love. 
As  when  a  planet,  first  in  motion  wheeled, 
In  placid  circles  sweeps  creation's  field, 
Nor  tumult  causes  there,  nor  haply  fears 
The  angry  jarring  of  its  sister  spheres, 
But  moves  forever  on  its  destined  way, 
In  liquid  music  with  benignant  ray ; 
So  may  each  added  star,  that  makes  in  turn 
Our  constellated  glories  brighter  burn, 
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.  Drop  silently  into  its  ordered  place 
To  run  its  radiant  and  unpausing  race ; 
Blessing  and  blest,  'gainst  every  shock  secure, 
Through  time's  revolving  cycles  to  endure, 
Till,  like  Orion's  belt,  onr  ensign's  bars 
Shall  blaze  with  countless  multitudes  of  stars, 
Their  mingled  light  into  one  halo  thrown, 
But  each  a  planet  dazzling  when  alone  1 

But  Time,  alas !  still  crumbles  into  dust 

The  brazen  column  and  the  marble  bust; 

Dashes  the  image  from  its  pedestal 

And  weaves  for  mighty  States  the  funeral  pall ; 

Thus  the  proud  Statue,  which  we  rear  in  bronze 

And  wreathe  to  day  with  Freedom's  gonfalons, 

May  moulder  into  ruin,  when  the  State 

Which  gave  it  birth  is  waste  and  desolate. 

But  truth  uninjured  shall  forever  stand, 

And  deathless  mind  can  mock  the  spoiler's  hand: 

And  so,  wherever  Law  shall  build  its  fane 

And  Learning  push  its  humanising  reign — 

Wherever  o'er  the  future's  misty  seas 

Men  shall  revere  the  name  of  Socrates, 

And  generous  youth  with  rapture  dwell  upon 

The  shining  page  which  tells  of  Marathon — 

Into  what  climes  remote  the  sacred  ark 

Shall  yet  be  safely  borne  in  Freedom's  bark 

Freighted  with  legacies  of  worth  unpriced, 

The  truths  of  Luther  and  the  oreed  of  Christ, — 

There  Washington  shall  live,  and  there  enshrined 

Within  the  vast  heartptemple  of  mankind, 

Our  honoured  Commonwealth  shall  still  receive 

The  purest  worship  grateful  love  can  give— 

Her  praise  according  millions  shall  proclaim 

And  earth's  remotest  age  shall  bless  Yiioinia's  name  1 
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ORATION,  BY  THE  HON.  R.  M.  T.  HUNTIB, 


Fillow  Citizens: 

It  must  indeed  be  a  great  occasion 
which  collects  this  vast  assemblage  of 
people,  and  which  surrounds  the  scene 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
pageantry.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of 
Virginia,  the  members  of  her  General 
Assembly,  the  Judges  of  her  highest 
courts  of  law,  and  these  her  sons  and 
daughters  stand  here  the  hosts  to  receive 
as  honoured  guests  high  functionaries  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  sister  States  who  fill  their 
chief  seats  of  power  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  these  glittering  files  of  citizen  sol- 
diery. 

The  State  of  Virginia  this  day  re- 
sponds to  the  demands  of  a  world-wide 
sympathy  for  a  shrine  to  which  pilgrims 
from  all  the  earth  may  resort  to  offer  their 
oblations  of  love,  gratitude,  and  admira- 
tion to  the  memory  of  her  greatest  son, 
and  where  the  imagination  may  refresh  its 
conception  of  that  grand  and  noble  char- 
acter by  the  sensible  impression  of  the 
scene  around  it.  She  is  now  about  to 
discharge  the  last  duty  which  she  owes 
to  that  memory  by  celebrating  it  in  yet 
another  form  of  history  whose  monuments 
incorporate  and  make  sensible  to  future 
generations  the  conceptions  which  its 
writings  have  fixed  imperishably  in  the 
mind  of  man.  To  do  this  she  builds  no 
wondrous  structure  which  speaks  more 
of  the  arts  and  power  of  those  who  made 
it  than  of  the  life  and  character  which  it 
was  designed  to  commemorate.  She  rears 
no  vast  pile  like  those  in  whose  mysteri- 
ous depths  the  ages  as  they  fled  have  bu- 
ried their  memories  as  well  as  their 
dead,  and  which  no  longer  tell  the  tale 
that  they  were  designed  to  transmit,  as 
was  proudly  supposed,  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  the  epos  of  human- 
ity was  closed.  She  seeks  no  remote  val- 
ley to  found  her  rock-hewn  necropolis 
whose  silent  and  awful  chambers,  as  they 
lie  shrouded  in  mystery  and  night,  per- 
petuate nothing  but  the  idea  of  death — 
making  that  even  more  sensible  by  the 
gloom  in  which  they  are  clothed.  But 
fhe  has  appealed  to  the  hand  of  one  of 


the  highest  of  the  arts,  to  restore,  in  form 
at  least,  the  type  of  that  temple  which 
none  but  the  Master  Workman  can  re- 
build, and  in  which  onee  dwelt  the  soul 
of  her  much  loved  son.  She  has  invoked 
the  aid  of  human  genius,  which  cannot 
indeed  relume  that  form  with  the  Prome- 
thean spark  so  as  to  impart  the  charm  of 
life  and  the  grace  of  motion,  but  whiel} 
can  reflect  through  its  own  clear  mirror 
the  rays  of  that  spirit-light  which  once 
made  the  human  face  divine,  and  which 
can  yet  give  a  living  expression  to  mar- 
ble or  to  bronze.  And  lo  1  there  stands 
its  work.  "  The  animated  bust,"  unten- 
anted, it  is  true,  by  the  "  fleeting  breath," 
but  a  mighty  study — an  incorporate  tale, 
which  speaks,  and  oh,  how  much!  not 
only  of  that  consummate  character  which 
it  was  formed  to  express,  but  also  of  him 
who  made  it,  of  that  bright  genius  who, 
having  married  a  mortal  to  an  immortal 
name,  like  some  of  those  victims  of  un- 
earthly love  of  whom  poets  sing,  has 
perished  in  giving  birth  to  the  mightj 
conception  with  which  it  teemed.  His 
chisel  now  rusts  beside  the  mouldering 
hand  which  once  wielded  it  with  almost 
creative  power.  But  the  work  of  his 
genius  will  live,  and  his  name,  connected 
now  with  one  which  can  never  die,  will 
be  borne  through  succeeding  ages  as  the 
vine  is  supported  by  the  oak  which  it 
crowns  and  adorns.  They  will  live  to- 
gether,— and  long  may  that  union  of 
grace  and  strength  endure. 

This  day  is  eminently  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  which  we  celebrate.  It  was 
this  day  which  gave  birth  to  him  wha 
was  not  only  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens," but  whose  name  is  the  representa- 
tive name  of  perhaps  the  greatest  epoch 
in  human  history.  Of  all  human  nativi- 
ties there  is  none  other  which  connects 
itself  more  largely  with  the  destiny  of 
men.  It  was  on  this  day  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years  ago  that  Washing- 
ton was  born  in  Westmoreland .  county, 
the  son  of  a  simple  country  gentleman. 
No  pealing  artillery  proclaimed  his  ad- 
vent into  the  world.    No  churches  re- 
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Bounded  with  the  Te  Deum,  and  no  pro- 
cession of  Priests  and  nobles  paused  on 
bended  knee  to  thank  Qod  for  the  event 
which  continued  the  succession  of  an  im- 
perial dynasty ;  neither  fete,  nor  holiday, 
nor  public  rejoicing  marked  for  him  the 
expectation  with  which  is  received  the 
birth  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  earth. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  even  the  mother 
dared  to  hope,  or  whether  she  dreamed 
of  more  for  him  than  the  common  suc- 
cess of  life.  How  little  prescient  is  man. 
In  that  humble  chamber  was  cradled  the 
minister  of  destiny.  There  reposed  the 
infant  in  whose  future  career  were  to  be 
garnered  more  of  man's  hopes  for  pro- 
gress and  improvement  than  had  ever 
rested  upon  mortal  conduct  before ;  and 
there,  too,  were  folded  hands  that  the 
rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed,  if  in 
heart  and  head  he  had  not  been  too  ele- 
vated to  desire  it. 

Here,  as  in  bo  many  other  instances, 
Providence  appears  to  have  left  publio 
expectation  at  fault  in  regard  to  its  in- 
struments. The  very  accidents  of  his 
position  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
with  a  design  to  train  and  discipline  him 
for  the  great  struggle  of  his  life.  At  a 
time  of  life,  when  others  who  were  to  be 
actors  in  the  same  scene  with  himself, 
and  supposed  perhaps  to  be  more  fortun- 
ately circumstanced,  were  pursuing  their 
studies  in  the  halls  of  learning,  he  was 
surveying  lands  in  the  wilderness.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  already  clothed 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
manhood,  and  braved  the  perils  and  dif- 
ficulties of  that  wild  mode  of  life. 

Thus  early  inured  to  danger  and  hard- 
ship and  thrown  upon  his  individual  re- 
sources to  encounter  them,  the  experience 
of  his  life  must  have  served  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  his  character.  It  taught  him 
presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  dapger, 
and  self-reliance  in  the  midst  of  unexpect- 
ed difficulties  and  trials.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  teachings  of  his  forest  life.  For 
doubtless  in  that  close  communion  with 
nature  and  himself  he  learned  lessons  of 
manly  virtue,  and  derived  that  know- 
ledge of  the  secret  springs  of  action 
which  is  so  essential  to  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  in  gen- 


eral. Nor  could  such  an  experience  with 
the  meditations  which  it  suggested  fail  to 
increase  his  sense  of  the  natural  dignity 
of  man,  or  to  elevate  the  standard  by 
which  he  measured  it.  The  pioneer  of 
that  day,  as  he  roamed  through  the  wil- 
derness was  indeed  the  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  Amidst  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  and  savage  tribes  almost  as 
wild  as  they  were,  he  learned  to  stake 
his  life  upon  his  individual  superiority 
over  all  he  saw  around  him,  and  to  de- 
pend upon  himself  for  protection  against 
all  the  dangers  which  might  beset  him. 
Unaccustomed  to  view  man  as  he  is  seen 
in  crowded  communities, "  ranked  and  siz- 
ed" according  to  the  orders  of  society,  or 
dwarfed  by  dependence  and  the  pressure 
of  poverty  or  the  accidents  of  his  posi- 
tion, he  learned  to  value  him  for  himself 
— to  measure  him  by  the  individual  re- 
sources of  his  nature,  and  to  look  within 
rather  than  without  for  the  means  of 
defence  and  development.  Above  all,  he 
thus  imbibed  that  wild  love  of  freedom 
and  independence,  and  that  stern  sense 
of  individualism  which  made  him  inca- 
pable of  counting  the  costs  of  resistance 
if  his  liberty  was  at  stake.  Such  was 
the  school  in  which  our  fathers  were  best 
prepared  for  the  great  revolutionary 
struggle  which  awaited  them. 

The  effects  of  this  training  upon  Wash- 
ington were  manifested  in  the  remarka- 
ble confidence  which  his  State  reposed  in 
him  at  so  early  an  age.  When  nineteen 
years  old  he  was  made  Military  Inspec- 
tor with  the  rank  of  Major,  in  the  little 
army  of  Virginia.  At  twenty-one  he 
was  entrusted  with  an  important  mission 
to  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio, 
and  placed,  too,  at  the  head  of  the  forces 
raised  by  the  State ;  nor  did  she  ever  af- 
terwards abate  her  trust  and  confidence 
in  him.  But  if  she  trusted,  she  tried 
him  too.  And,  in  charging  him  with  the 
defence  of  her  frontier  with  insufficient 
forces  and  means,  she  prepared  him  for 
the  yet  sterner  difficulties  which  awaited 
him  on  another  and  greater  theatre  of  ac- 
tion. He  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  his  countrymen— of  the  re- 
sources in  which  lay  their  chief  strength 
in  time  of  war ;  of  the  difficulties  which 
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were  most  likely  to  beset  them ;  and  of 
the  best  means  by  which  they  were  to  be 
rallied  and  supported  under  such  trials. 
It  was  in  this  school  that  he  learned  to 
cultivate  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  soul, — 
moderation,  fortitude,  justice,  and  self- 
reliance.  And  here,  too,  he  imbibed  the 
faith  that  there  is  a  might  in  the  right 
too  strong  for  the  powers  and  principali- 
ties of  the  earth,  which  so  characterized 
him  in  after  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  meditations  and  experience 
of  such  a  life,  its  close  communion  with 
nature,  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  its 
sudden  revolutions  must  have  tended  to 
cherish  in  the  mind  a  deep  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  Providence,  and  a  more 
intimate  conviction  of  its  constant  pres- 
ence and  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
man.  These  were  the  qualities  which 
ever  after  made  him  the  master  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  enabled  him  to  overcome  its 
difficulties  whether  they  lay  in  himself  or 
Others,  for  no  man  ever  lived  who  could 
better  command  both.  Who  can  look  to 
the  severe  experience  of  his  early  life  in 
connection  with  its  after  circumstances 
without  feeling  that  Providence  was  thus 
training  him  for  that  mighty  struggle  in 
which  he  was  to  take  the  leadership  and 
command  T 

He  carried  into  this  contest  a  natural 
genius  for  war  it  is  true,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  no  careful  study  of  the 
military  science,  by  not  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  strategy  as  establish- 
ed by  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  and 
by  no  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
roles  in  which  soldiers  are  taught  for  the 
most  part  to  confide  for  success.  He  en- 
tered however  upon  this  command  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  secret  strength  of  his 
country — with  a  perfect  understanding  of 
its  resources,  and  a  sufficient  experience 
in  the  best  means  of  developing  them ; 
with  a  modest  but  firm  reliance  in  his 
own  capacity  to  meet  in  the  future,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  past,  whatever  difficul- 
ties might  lay  in  his  path,  no  matter  how 
unexpectedly  they  should  arise,  and  with 
a  faith  that  never  faltered  in  the  will  and 
the  power  of  Providence  to  protect  the 
right. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  accustomed  to 


study  the  experience  of  others  more,  and 
his  own  less,  he  might  not  have  trusted 
so  much  or  feared  so  little.  But  in  that 
trust  in  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience, 
and  in  that  faith  in  the  purposes  of  Prov- 
idence lay  the  secret  of  his  strength.  I 
know  that  professional  critics  and  the 
martinets  of  military  service  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  referring  to  Washington's 
campaigns  for  great  examples  in  the  art 
of  war.  There  were  too  few  dazzling 
strokes  in  his  military  career  to  attract 
their  attention  to  him  as  a  great  natural 
genius,  and  they  can  hardly  believe  that 
such  an  art  could  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence alone  and  without  a  careful  study 
and  previous  training.  And  yet  if  we 
measure  his  military  genius  by  its  actual 
achievements  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  their  attending  circumstances, 
we  cannot  fail  to  place  him  amongst  the 
foremost  captains  of  the  world.  If  esti- 
mated by  what  he  accomplished,  he  will 
take  rank  with  the  best  amongst  them  all. 
He  established  no  particular  order  of  bat- 
tle as  did  the  Macedonian  or  Roman.  He 
discovered  no  new  principle  in  military 
movements  as  was  done  by  the  great 
Prussian  or  the  scarcely  less  distinguish- 
ed Theban,  who  in  this  perhaps  preceded 
him.  He  created  no  new  combinations 
of  old  principles  so  as  almost  to  revolu- 
tionize the  science  of  war  as  did  the 
world's  chief  soldier,  thelmperial  French- 
man. But  he  knew  the  secret  of  his 
country's  strength,  and  he  had  the  genius 
so  to  plan  his  campaigns  as  to  make  that 
element  in  which  its  power  consisted  the 
predominating  force  in  the  contest.  It 
was  a  new  and  untried  field  of  military 
experiment,  and  yet  he  was  fertile  enough 
in  resources  to  make  head  against  over- 
whelming odds,  without  ever  experien- 
cing a  crushing  defeat  or  even  a  serious 
reverse.  He  understood  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  parties  too  well  to 
hope  to  achieve  success  by  a  series  of 
great  manoeuvres  or  striking  battles.  But 
he  saw  that  the  superiority  of  the  British 
forces  could  only  be  maintained  at  an  im- 
mense expense,  owing  to  the  distance  of 
her  resources,  whilst  the  Americans  en- 
joyed a  corresponding  advantage  in  the 
support  of  their  troops  from  their  greater 
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proximity  to  supplies.  Time  then  was 
for  him  the  great  element  of  success.  To 
protract  the  war  was  to  win  the  victory ; 
and  to  do  this  without  wearing  away  the 
spirit  of  resistance  in  his  countrymen,  to 
rally  their  energies  and  keep  alive  their 
hopes  by  making  head  against  such  odds, 
without  receiving  during  the  whole  period 
a  single  defeat,  was  the  unparalleled 
achievement  of  this  great  man.  To  carry 
out  this  plan,  it  was  indispensable  to  avoid 
any  great  battle  which  risked  enough  to 
be  decisive.  For  there  the  chances  were  all 
against  him ;  but  for  a  war  of  detail  the 
relative  superiority  was  rather  on  our 
side.  The  American,  owing  to  his  early 
training  bad  more  of  individual  resource 
—was  better  adapted  by  his  habits  to  en- 
counter the  physical  difficulties  of  the 
country,  andeould  oonoentrate,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  superior  force  to  meet  a  partic- 
ular emergency,  which  could  not  have 
been  maintained  permanently  in  the  field. 
To  decide  this  struggle  by  a  mode  of  war- 
fare  in  which  the  relative  advantages  of 
his  countrymen  were  the  greatest,  and  to 
avoid  an  issue  in  which  the  superiority  of 
his  enemy  was  incontestable,  became  the 
great  object  of  his  campaign.  And  what 
general  ever  pursued  his  ends  with  more 
ability  or  attained  them  more  completely. 
With  raw  levies  and  inferior  numbers, 
for  many  years  he  kept  in  check  the  main 
body  of  an  army,  which,  in  proportion 
to  its  sise,  was  equal  to  any  in  the  world ; 
and  struck  at  its  detachments  so  constant- 
ly and  successfully  as  to  wear  away  its 
spirit  and  exhaust  its  energies ;  and  when 
a  fortunate  alliance  gave  him  a  temporary 
superiority  in  the  field,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  occasion  to  crown  and  close 
the  contest  by  a  blow  as  decisive  as  it  was 
glorious. 

If  the  conception  of  the  only  plan  of 
campaign  which  could  have  succeeded, 
and  the  prosecution  of  its  objects  with 
consummate  ability,  fortitude  and  success, 
and  that  too,  in  the  face  of  unparalleled 
odds  and  difficulties  be  evidences  of  a 
high  military  genius,  then  Washington 
has  exhibited  them  all.  During  the 
whole  war,  he  held  the  line  of  the 
Hudson  so  as  to  keep  open  the  communi- 
cations between  the  Eastern  and  other 


8tates,  and  to  close  them  between  the 
British  army  and  their  Northern  Pro- 
vinces. The  ability  and  perseverance 
with  which  this  was  effected  in  the  face 
of  so  many  difficulties  ought,  of  itself;  to 
stamp  him  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  war. 
From  the  siege  of  Boston  to  that  of  York 
he  kept  the  field  in  the  face  of  an  army 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  discipline, 
and  all  the  appointments  of  war,  and 
whilst  he  held  it  in  check  and  circum- 
scribed its  operations  within  narrow 
bounds,  he  never  suffered  it  to  strike 
him  even  one  decisive  blow.  He  some- 
times struck  at  it,  but  never  did  he  afford 
it  an  opportunity  to  destroy  him.  If 
the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Brandy- 
wine  were  the  occasional  blemishes  of  a 
long  series  of  campaigns,  who  shall  any 
that  they  were  not  forced  upon  him  aa 
necessary  sacrifices  to  public  opinion,  and 
who  has  ever  disputed  the  signal  ability 
with  which  he  retrieved  his  mistake  f 
And  yet  it  was  not  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  before  he  fought 
that  of  Germantown,  where  accidents 
which  he  could  not  foresee,  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  achieving  a  victo- 
ry. Well  might  the  Count  de  Yergennes 
say  in  reference  to  it,  "That  nothing 
struck  him  so  much  as  General  Wash- 
ington's attacking  and  giving  battle  to 
General  Howe's  army ;  that  to  bring  an 
army,  raised  within  a  year  to  this,  pro- 
mised everything."  But  after  all,  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  bis  military  life* 
was  that  of  his  campaign  in  New  Jersey. 
With  an  army  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill- 
equipped,  and  greatly  inferior  in  num- 
bers, he  not  only  absolutely  barred  the 
march  of  the  superior  British  force  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  but  at  a  time 
when,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  war, 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  annihilation, 
by  a  series  of  brilliant  surprises  and 
actions,  he  swept  their  detachments  in 
rear,  beat  up  their  outposts  and  forced 
them  to  abandon  the  State.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that,  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  he  so  used  his  scanty  means, 
and  inadequate  forces,  as  to  hold  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army  in  a  state 
of  siege.  It  did  nothing  worthy  of  its 
prestige    or    its    strength,   it    effected 
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nothing  except  the  occupation  of  two  or 
three  cities  which  it  held  mainly  by 
means  of  the  British  naval  superiority, 
and  the  war  which  it  maintained  was 
chiefly  for  the  means  of  subsisting  itself 
in  those  places.  And  yet  often  during 
this  period  the  regular  forces  of  Wash- 
ington did  not  reach  one  half  the  num- 
ber of  its  enemies.  In  short,  he  entered 
upon  this  war  with  means  so  inadequate 
as  to  render  the  chances  of  success  appa- 
rently hopeless.  His  army  consisted  of , 
new  levies  which,  according  to  the  earlier 
usages  of  the  war,  were  disbanded 
against  his  earnest  remonstrances  almost 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined. Ill-equipped  and  ill-appointed, 
they  were  inferior  even  in  numbers  to 
the  veterans  whom  they  encountered. 
Out  of  such  materials  he  had  to  create 
everything,  a  commissariat,  a  quarter- 
master's department  and  the  entire  mili- 
tary organization,  and  to  maintain  the 
army  for  many  years  by  a  system  which 
was  little  better  than  one  of  voluntary 
contribution.  The  civil  organization  to 
which  be  must  look  for  support,  was 
still  more  defective  for  the  purposes  of  a 
long  and  difficult  war.  A  loose  confed- 
eracy of  States  was  governed  by  a  con- 
gress of  deputies  which  acted  upon  the 
States  themselves,  and  whose  laws  had 
little  more  force  than  a  mere  request.  It 
had  neither  money  nor  such  a  recognized 
position  in  the  great  family  of  nations  as 
to  enable  it  to  command  credit  abroad, 
whilst  its  means  of  collecting  such 
scanty  supplies  as  the  people  could  fur- 
nish at  home  were  only  persuasive.  Be- 
hind all  this  he  had  to  look  to  the  publio 
opinion  of  the  country  for  the  only 
power  which  could  sustain  him  through 
the  long  and  wearisome  years  of  suoh  a 
struggle.  It  was  he,  and  he  only  who 
could  command  it — who  could  animate 
it  fading  hopes,  rally  its  failing  energies, 
nerve  its  determinations,  purify  its  aspi- 
rations and  reason  with  its  wayward 
moods.  He  himself  became  the  point  of 
union,  in  his  wisdom  and  justice,  in  his 
patriotism  and  fortitude,  all  trusted ;  to 
him  they  looked  for  counsel,  and  by  his 
faith  they  measured  their  hopes.  It  was 
be  only  who  could  mediate  in  the  dan- 


gerous disputes  which  sometimes  arose 
between  a  suffering  army  and  a  desti- 
tute government,  or  quiet  the  irritations 
of  sectional  jealousy.  The  States  raised, 
as  far  as  they  could,  their  quotas  of  men 
and  money  in  the  confidence,  which 
was  never  disappointed,  that  the  common 
means  would  be  justly  administered  by 
him  for  the  common  benefit. 

None  but  a  character  constituted  like 
Washington's  could  have  commanded  the 
public  opinion  of  such  a  country  through 
so  long  a  course  of  adversity  and  trial, 
and  nothing  but  the  force  of  such  a  pub- 
lic opinion  could  have  encountered  sno- 
cessfully  the  combination  of  civil  ano} 
military  power  which  was  opposed  to  it. 
Such  an  achievement  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  what  if 
still  more  remarkable  it  was  oonsumma*. 
ted  without  one  violation  of  law  or  a  sin- 
gle departure  from  the  rules  of  virtue  or 
the  obligations  of  patriotism.  Nor  could 
he  have  thus  continued  to  command  this 
public  opinion  and  confidence  by  his  mo- 
ral qualities  alone  ;  it  required  the  union 
of  these  with  high  military  talent  to  con- 
stitute the  consummate  leader  for  so  re- 
markable an  emergency.  This  talent  he 
did  exhibit  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
war ;  paralyzing  the  main  body  of  the 
British  army  with  inferior  forces,  he 
stripped  himself  of  men  and  means  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  his  own  noble  as- 
pirations for  fame  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can superiority  in  the  war  of  detail,  upon 
which  he  mainly  rested  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. To  hold  them  in  check  in  one 
place  and  to  overwhelm  them  in  others 
were  the  great  objects  of  his  strategy, 
from  which,  with  a  rare  and  noble  perse- 
verance, he  suffered  no  temptation  to  se- 
duce him.  And  yet  no  man  could  be 
more  enterprising,  or  strike  more  dar- 
ingly where  the  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances justified  and  required  him  to 
stake  so  much  upon  the  event  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  ventured  most  when 
his  situation  seemed  most  desperate.  It 
was  when  all  seemed  lost  that  he  struck 
those  blows  at  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
which  were  the  more  deadly  for  being 
entirely  unexpected.  It  was  soon  after 
the  defeat  at  Brandywine  that  he  made 
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the  attack  at  Germantown,  at  the  first 
moment  that  the  division  of  the  British 
forces  affurded  a  prospect  for  success.  It 
was  when  the  public  hope  was  lowest  and 
the  public  mind  was  most  despondent 
that  the  trumpet  of  the  Leader  proclaimed 
loudest,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
his  faith  in  tho  aid  of  Providence,  and 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause.  Then 
indeed  it  was  that  the  shout  of  a  king 
was  amongst  them.  These  things  he  did 
because  he  knew  the  chief  strength  of  its 
defence  lay  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  whose  forces  whilst  maintained 
were  the  true  reserve  on  which  his  army 
might  depend  with  absolute  confidence. 
Such  were  the  means  with  which  he 
wrested  a  mighty  empire  from  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  If  then,  as  I 
Hiave  said  before,  military  genius  is  to  be 
measured  by  what  it  accomplished,  need 
we  fear  the  comparison  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  most  distinguished  Cap- 
tains of  the  world.  Alexander  manoeu- 
vred upon  a  larger  scale  and  conquered 
in  battles  where  multitudes  were  engaged, 
and  there  were  greater  numerical  odds 
against  him,  but  he  led  n  people  and  an 
army  far  superior  in  all  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  subjugation  of  inferior 
nations,  who  had  no  common  bond  ex- 
cept the  fact  of  acknowledging  the  same 
master.  He  struck  with  his  mailed  hand 
at  a  social  system  mighty  it  is  true,  but 
it  was  a  decaying  structure  which  crum- 
bled into  fragments  under  the  force  of 
the  blow,  and  yet  he  built  up  and  con- 
structed no  new  organization,  leaving  it 
to  his  successors  to  form  other  combina- 
tions out  of  the  ruins.  Washington 
wrested  an  empire  as  large  in  extent, 
from  a  greatly  superior  power,  with  un- 
disciplined troops  and  inferior  means. 
Nor  did  he  fail  to  complete  his  achieve- 
ment. For  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  erecting  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  a 
new  social  system,  which,  from  his  time 
until  the  present,  has  been  daily  develop- 
ing new  combinations  of  beauty  and  of 
strength,  and  has  become  the  study  of 
statesmen,  and  the  hope  and  the  delight 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 
Hannibal  attacked  an  equal,  and  with 


troops  perhaps  but  little  superior  to  those 
whom  he  encountered.  Breaking  over 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps  he  passed  through 
Italy  with  a  series  of  battles  and  manoeu- 
vres far  more  striking  than  anything  in 
the  war  of  our  Revolution,  and  constitu- 
ting, perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  mili- 
tary achievements  of  antiquity.  But  he 
failed  in  all  the  objects  of  the  war,  and 
was  baffled  in  the  final  result  of  his  cam- 
paigns, which  ended  in  his  defeat  by 
Scipio  at  Zaraa,  and  the  entire  subjuga- 
tion of  his  country  to  her  hated  rival.  If 
Washington  could  not  have  freed  the 
barriers  of  the  Alps  and  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Trebia,  Thrasymene  and 
Cannae,  as  did  Hannibal,  it  is  perhaps  still 
more  probable  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  conducted  successfully  the  war  of 
the  American  Revolution  with  such  means 
as  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  for- 
mer. I  hazard  perhaps  little,  in  saying 
that  Washington  would  have  made  a  more 
skilful  use  of  the  disaffection  to  the  Ro- 
man power,  which  prevailed  amongst  so 
many  conquered  Italian  States,  than  did 
Hannibal ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  permitted  an  entire  army  to  march 
unmolested  before  his  face  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  brother's  forces  on  which 
rested  his  only  hope  of  success. 

The  great  Caesar  who  has  been  denomi- 
nated as  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world 
by  the  greatest  master  of  the  human  heart 
who  has  ever  swept  its  chords,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  failed  in  any  object  of  his 
serious  pursuit ;  but  he,  too,  always  com- 
manded troops  who  were  superior  to  their 
opponents  in  discipline  and  efficiency,  ex- 
cept at  that  battle  in  which  he  was  so 
near  suffering  defeat  from  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  His  jjrars  were  mostly  with  bar- 
barians, in  which  it  is  true  he  accomplish- 
ed great  results  and  made  few  or  no  mis- 
takes. But  if  his  results  were  large,  so 
were  his  means,  and  in  his  case  the  two 
were  far  more  equally  proportioned  than 
with  Washington.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  empire  had  grown  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  its  municipal  insti- 
tutions to  govern  it,  and  upon  their  ruins 
he  established  an  organization  of  central- 
ized power,  which  for  its  duration  and 
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effects  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
social  systems  which  have  been  tested  by 
time.  But  he  did  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
Roman  people,  their  power,  their  prestige, 
and  in  violation  of  nil  that  they  esteemed 
most  glorious  and  sacred  in  their  old  tra- 
dition*. Rome  was  to  become  the  seat  of 
a  greater  power  than  it  had  ever  known 
before,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  Roman 
power.  The  conscript  Fathers  must  now 
make  a  place  for  the  Gaul  and  the  Spani- 
ard, the  imperial  seat  of  power  itself 
might  be  filled  from  the  provinces,  and 
the  mighty  dead  sleeping  beside  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  whose  ears  had  been  so  long 
used  to  the  grateful  shout  of  pride  which 
ushered  in  the  barbarian  chained  as  a 
captive  to  the  car  of  triumph,  must  have 
stirred  in  their  graves  to  hear  him  march- 
ing to  the  chief  seats  of  Roman  power, 
and  to  feel  that  the  consulships  and  cur- 
ale  dignities  which  for  so  long  had  been 
represented  by  the  images  that  were  the 
sacred  ornaments  of  their  houses,  were 
now  equally  open  to  the  grasp  of  the 
stranger.  The  ashes  of  the  Servilii,  the 
Metelli  and  the  Scipiosmust  have  lain  in 
uneasy  companionship  with  those  of  the 
freedman  and  the  parasites,  whose  mon- 
uments so  far  out-topped  and  outshone 
their  own. 

"  Marmoreo  tumulo  Licinus  jacet ;  at  Cato 

parvo 
Pompeius  nullo :  credimus  esse  deos." 

Mighty  as  was  this  creation  of  Caesar's 
genius,  it  attests  the  fact  that  either  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  making  popu- 
lar government  consistent  with  exclusive 
empire,  or  else  that  he  wanted  the  eleva- 
tion of  soul  to  prefer  the  good  of  the  Ro- 
man people  and  the  glory  of  his  race  and 
his  country,  to  the  possession  of  imperial 
power.  Washington's  memory  lies  under 
no  such  reproach,  it  is  his  great  achieve- 
ment to  havo  contributed  mainly  to  tho 
organization  of  a  social  system  which  has 
developed  the  capacity  of  popular  govern- 
ment for  extensive  empire,  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  have  proved  that  he  worked  ra- 
ther to  place  power  where  it  would  bo 
best  administered,  than  to  keep  it  in  his 
own  hands,  or  to  use  it  for  solfish  pur- 
poses.    If  I  chose  I  might  run  the  paral- 


lels between  Washington  and  the  great 
Frederic,  or  the  still  greater  Napoleon, 
and  show  by  comparing  their  achieve- 
ments with  their  means,  that  the  propor- 
tional success  of  Washington  was,  per- 
haps, greater  than  either.  They  made 
war  on  a  larger  scale,  their  manoeuvres 
were  grander,  their  battles  mightier  and 
far  more  imposing,  yet  neither  of  them 
produced  results  from  their  military  ope- 
rations, so  important  in  their  probable 
effects  upon  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
or  so  likely  to  be  permanent  and  endur- 
ing. Both  of  them  possessed  large  means 
and  neither  respected  moral  restraints  or 
barriers,  if  it  was  necessary  to  free  them 
for  military  success,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  nearly  all  the  great  captains  of 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Wash- 
ington. Upon  his  military  escutcheon 
there  restsneithertaint  nor  blot.  Amongst 
the  shields  of  all  the  great  military  chiefs, 
Washington's  needs  neither  name  nor  mot- 
to to  identify,  for  it  is  to  be  known  by  its 
spotless  brightness. 

But  I  pass  from  Washington  the  sol- 
dier, to  Washington  the  statesman,  from 
the  rude  scenes  and  bloody  strife  of  war, 
to  scarcely  less  trying  difficulties  in  peace. 
I  follow  him  as  he  passes  from  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  hot  pursuit,  the  heady  fight, 
the  long  drawn  march,  the  night  alarm, 
to  the  not  less  painful  task  of  harmoni- 
zing conflicting  elements  in  society,  and 
constructing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  a 
new  political  system,  which  might  suit 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  a  people  so 
anxious  for  free  institutions  as  were  his 
countrymen.  It  is  far  more  com  non  to 
find  amongst  great  military  men,  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  old  social  systems  than 
the  organizing  genius  which  can  create 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  devise  institutions 
which  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  na- 
tional character  of  a  people.  There  have 
been  none  who  so  thoroughly  completed 
this  great  round  of  human  achievement  as 
George  Washington. 

During  the  war,  he  himself  had  formed 
the  great  central  point  of  union,  in  whom 
were  reposed  a  common  love  and  confi- 
dence, which  enabled  him  to  command 
and  direct  the  common  exertions  for  the 
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§ equal  benefit  of  all  During  that  period 
there  had  been  for  all  essential  purposes 
a  unity  of  will,  because  it  was  his  will 
whieh  governed,  not  by  force  or  by  law, 
but  through  the  rare  and  exalted  virtues 
of  his  character.  When  he  resigned  his 
commission,  that  bond  of  union  was  gone 
and  the  work  of  disintegration  commen- 
ced. A  loose  confederacy  whose  govern- 
ment wanted  the  power  to  secure  even 
those  interests  which  were  common,  call- 
ed in  vain  for  the  means  of  sustaining  its 
credit  and  redeeming  the  sacred  obliga- 
tions of  the  revolution.  The  separate 
States  each  acted  upon  its  individual  pol- 
icy, and  without  a  just  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  its  neighbours.  The  elements 
of  great  social  strength  and  happiness 
were  wasting  around  them,  and  the  best 
hopes  for  human  freedom  and  progress 
which  the  world  as  yet  had  seen,  were 
threatened  with  annihilation.  Had  he 
conducted  his  countrymen  through  long 
years  of  anxious  toil  and  bloody  strife  in 
vain ;  were  the  proud  hopes  and  noble 
aspirations  which  had  borne  him  and  them 
triumphantly  through  the  darkest  night 
of  the  revolution  to  be  disappointed  at 
last ;  should  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
he  had  so  painfully  succeeded  in  wrest- 
ing from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  British 
power  be  lost  from  our  want  of  ability  to 
secure  them  against  violence  and  the  ef- 
fects of  dissension  at  home  ?  The  crown 
and  the  sceptre  as  emblems  of  sovereign- 
ty, we  had  cast  far  away  upon  the  seas 
because  our  people  believed  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  self  government,  and 
were  we  now  to  convict  ourselves  of  pre- 
sumptuous boasting,  by  exhibiting  the 
spectacle  of  the  most  pitiable  of  all  imbe- 
cility, that  of  the  strong  man  who  is  inca- 
pable of  ruling  his  own  spirit?  No — a 
thousand  times  no.  The  great  and  calm 
spirit  of  Washington  was  amongst  them 
as  commanding  in  peace  as  it  had  been  in 
war.  Every  where  his  voice  was  heard 
expostulating  with  his  countrymen  on  the 
condition  of  affairs  and  exhorting  them 
to  union.  His  appeals  were  to  their  pride 
of  country,  their  love  of  liberty,  their 
hopes  of  happiness  and  a  mighty  future, 
and  they  were  made  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon traditions,  and  all  the  associations  of 


a  common  peril  and  a  common  glory. 
Nor  were  they  made  in  vain,  our  own 
great  State  was  the  first  to  move,  by  call- 
ing a  convention  at  Annapolis,  and  the 
work  was  prosecuted  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  our 
present  form  of  government  If  it  be 
true  that  it  is  to  Washington  more  than 
any  other  man  that  we  owe  the  existence 
of  this  government,  it  is  a  still  more  un- 
doubted fact,  that  to  him  chiefly  is  due 
the  credit  of  its  successful  commencement 
and  the  foundation  of  our  great  princi- 
ples of  public  policy.  Who  else  could 
have  steered  the  ship  of  state  so  consis- 
tently and  successfully  amidst  the  divi- 
sions of  party ;  who  so  able  or  resolute 
to  take  issue  with  popular  prejudice,  when 
the  public  good  required  it,  and  who  else 
was  capable,  through  the  influence  of  his 
character,  of  calming  down  the  fury  of 
tthe  people  when  an  evil  spirit  possessed 
it  T  Of  all  the  publio  men  of  the  day,  he 
alone  had  moral  influence  enough  to 
rule  in  such  a  crisis,  and  by  a  rare  coin- 
cidence, if  not  by  a  Providential  direction 
of  events,  his  of  all  the  characters  known 
to  history,  was  best  adapted  and  most  ad- 
mirably constituted  to  encounter  success- 
fully the  difficulties  over  which  he  tri- 
umphed. But  to  do  this,  although  more 
sensitive  by  nature  than  most  men,  he 
sacrificed  all  his  sensibilities  upon  the  al- 
tar of  his  country's  good.  For  their  own 
sakes  be  submitted  like  a  man  of  iron  to 
the  buffets  of  those  he  loved,  and  inexo- 
rable to  all,  but  the  calls  of  duty  and  pat- 
riotism, he  moved  like  some  minister  of 
fate,  in  all  the  patient  fortitude  of  a  migh- 
ty spirit,  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  high  purposes,  which  he  fulfilled  by 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
a  fabric  combining  more  of  social  strength 
and  human  happiness,  than  any  which 
had  been  conceived  before.  Oh,  rare 
spectacle !  Oh,  most  wonderful  man  t 
Who  before,  through  a  long  career  of  un- 
paralleled difficulties  and  trials,  has  ever 
presented  so  sublime  or  so  constant  an 
example  of  patient  fortitude  and  of  im- 
perturbable magnanimity!  Superior  to 
all  misfortune  and  quailing  under  no  re- 
verse, he  was  the  master  of  every  occa- 
sion.   The  very  constitution  of  bis  cabi- 
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set  gave  evidence  of  his  peculiar  genius 
and  his  own  consciousness  of  power.    He 
sought  no  unit  cabinet,  according  to  the 
set  phrase  of  succeeding  times.    He  ask- 
ed no  suppression  of  sentiment,  no  con- 
cealment of  opinion ;    he  exhibited  no 
mean  jealousy  of  high  talent  in  others, 
seeking  for  inferior  instruments,  because 
such  only  he  could  expect  to  command. 
But  he  gathered  around  him  the  greatest 
public  men  of  their  day,  and  some  of 
them  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  of 
any  day.    He  did  not  leave  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  without  the  cabinet,  to  shake 
perhaps  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
in  their  fierce  wars  and  rivalries,  but  he 
took  them  within,  where  he  himself  might 
arbitrate  their  disputes  as  they  arose  and 
tarn  to  the  best  account  for  the  country, 
their    suggestions  as   they  were  made. 
Either  of  these  great  minds  was,  perhaps, 
more  inventive  than  his  own,  but  he  had 
the  rarer  and  higher  faculty  of  judgment, 
Which  enabled  him  to  perceive  truth  how- 
ever   and    wheresoever    presented,  and 
which  held  with  an  imperturbable  hand 
and  an  .unfaltering  eye,  the  airy  balances 
in  which  are  weighed  the  suggestions  of 
human  reason.    It  is  this,  after  all,  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  faculty  of  a  states- 
man, because  it  enables  him  to  gather 
tribute  from  the  universal  mind,  and  to 
command  resources  far  more  various  and 
inexhaustible  than  those  which  could  be 
furnished  by  any  one  man  however  gifted 
he  might  be.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
his  judgment  was  infallible,  or  that  I  ac- 
cord, at  this  day,  with  every  measure  of 
his  administration ;  and  yet,  with  all  my 
admiration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  all 
my  partiality  for  his  general  scheme  of 
politics,  I  must  say  that  the  policy  of 
Washington,  when  viewed  with  its  con- 
necting circumstances,  was  the  masterly 
work  of  a  statesman,  great  in  his  own 
day,  and  who  would  have  been  great  in 
any  time  and  in  any  land  which  he  might 
have  been  called  to  rule. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  the 
pioneer  in  one  of  the  greatest  fields  of 
human  experiment  which  has  ever  tried 
the  power  of  man.  Every  thing  was 
new,  nothing  had  been  explored.  New 
and  untried  theories  of  government  were 


afloat.    Nations  were  in  strange  positions 
of  which  history  had  no  examples,  and 
for  whose  proper  treatment  experience 
furnished  no  rules.    On  one  Continent 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  human 
passion  had  been  broken  up,  and  were 
sweeping  away  so  many  of  the  barriers 
which  had  been  raised  by  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  governments,  that    it    was 
difficult  to  say  how  much  would  probably 
survive  the  general  wreck.    On  another 
a  young  people  were  setting  out  on  a 
new  career,    and    under    circumstances 
unknown  hitherto  to    civilized  society. 
Its  interests  and  sympathies  were  those 
of  the  forest,  but  its  traditions  and  lessons 
of  experience  were  drawn  from  the  old 
world,  from  whence  it  sprung.    Nature 
led  them  in  one  direction,  whilst  educa- 
tion   pointed    to    another.      To    have 
governed  such  a   people  by  these  old- 
world  traditions,  would  have    been  to 
take   from    David    his    sling    and    to 
clothe  him  in  the  armor  of  Saul.    No 
man  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Wash- 
ington, or  felt  more  deeply  the  necessity 
for  burning  the  ships  to  cut  off  all  hope 
of  return  to  systems  which  had  been 
left  behind  them.    The  rules  for  their 
government  were  to  be  suggested  by  the 
occasion  which  required  them.    The  law 
of  their  self-development  must  depend, 
after  all,  upon  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  attended  it.    "I  want  (said  he) 
an  American  character,  that  the  powers 
in  Europe  may  bo  convinced  we  act  for 
ourselves,  and  not  for  others.19    Accord- 
ingly, after  having  established  securely 
the  government  credit,  and  organized  the 
great  arm  of  the  public  service  so  as  to 
command  respect   abroad,  and    inspire 
confidence  at  home,  he  cut  loose  from  all 
embarrassing   and  entangling    alliances 
with  the  political  systems  of  Europe,  and 
turning  the  head  of  the  American  column 
to  the  wilderness,  he  directed  it  upon  that 
independent  career  of  self-development, 
which  has  made  us  what  we  are.    And 
yet  how  much  did  it  cost  him  to  establish 
that  great  principle  of  non-intervention 
in  foreign  affairs  which  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure us  those  opportunities  which  we  have 
used  to  Buch  advantage.   On  the  one  hand, 
he  was  to  hold  in  check  the  aggressive 
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spirit  of  powerful  nations  abroad,  and  on 
the  other,  he  must  encounter  the  surging 
waves  of  popular  violence,  which  had  risen 
so  high  that  none  but  he  could  have 
breasted  them.  In  vain  the  roar  of  the 
people  came  up  demanding  to  be  assigned 
a  place  in  the  great  melee  of  nations, 
which  was  going  on  around  them.  Calm 
and  unmoved,  he  held  fast  against  the 
press  of  this  angry  throng  the  door  of 
the  temple  of  war  through  which,  alone, 
they  could  have  passed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  purpose.  A  commanding 
spirit,  his  voice  alone  could  have  settled 
the  raging  fury  of  that  storm.  lie  con* 
quered  peace  for  others ;  but  to  do  it,  he 
encountered  the  shock  of  war,  and  a 
war  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  most 
cruel  in  its  consequences  upon  himself; 
for  it  was  a  war  upon  the  popularity  won 
by  the  hard  service  of  anxious  years, 
and  upon  his  supremacy  in  the  affections 
of  a  people  whose  love  he  prized  beyond 
all  earthly  considerations.  It  struck 
the  soul,  and  not  the  body — it  was  a 
wounded  spirit  which  he  bore,  without 
one  word  of  complaint  or  reproach  to 
those  whose  ingratitude  had  caused  it, 
Nor  did  he  relax  the  reins  until  he  had 
discharged  all  his  duties  and  fulfilled  his 
high  purposes.  When  he  did  lay  them 
down,  he  left  it  to  posterity  to  defend  his 
memory,  and  to  his  own  deeds  to  vindi- 
cate themselves  by  their  consequences. 
A  noble  confidence  which  experience  has 
shown  to  have  been  not  unwisely  be- 
stowed. He  left  order  where  he  had 
found  confusion,  harmony  instead  of  dis- 
cord, a  government  of  law  wh«re  he  had 
found  one  of  influence,  and  for  divided 
counsels  and  the  weakness  of  separate 
action  in  the  States,  he  substituted  a 
union  of  them  all,  and  combined  a  suffi- 
cient strength  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  their  general  welfare,  and  their  com- 
mon good.  The  constitution  was  placed 
in  his  hands,  a  dry  parchment,  a  skeleton 
form.  lie  breathed  into  that  form  the 
life  which  gave  it  motion,  and  organized 
a  social  system,  which  was  fitted  to  the 
healthy  discharge  of  all  the  functions 
that  are  necessary  to  a  high  and  progres- 
sive civilization.  Well  might  he  leave  it 
to  such  deeds  to  speak  for  themselves, 


and  to  posterity  to  assign  him  his  rank 
and  his  order  amongst  the  great  names, 
which  are  the  consecrated  objects  of 
human  love  and  admiration  in  the  Pan- 
theon of  history.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
pronounce  that  high  judgment  upon  the 
great  names  of  the  Past.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  find  amongst  the  captains  and 
soldiers  of  the  world  with  whom  he  is  to 
be  classed,  any  who  afford  a  parallel  for 
him.  So  far  as  what  the  world  calls 
genius  is  concerned,  there  were  many 
superior  to  him,  but  if  men  are  to  be 
measured  by  their  achievements,  he  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  of  them 
all.  He  bad  none  of  that  high  literary 
culture  which  has  ripened  the  tastes  and 
improved  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
greatest  soldiers  of  the  world,  nor  was 
he  endowed  with  the  lofty  imagination 
which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  that  order  of  genius.  He  hid 
no  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor,  he  slept 
with  no  Homer  under  his  pillow,  and 
cared,  perhaps,  for  no  such  companion  of 
his  dreams.  His  imagination  teemed 
with  none  of  those  mighty  conceptions 
which  are  sometimes  the  guiding  genii 
that  lead  to  greatness,  but  far  too  often . 
the  illusions  which  mislead  to  destruction. 
He  had  neither  the  learning,  noreloquence, 
nor  high  intellectual  training  of  Csesar, nor 
had  he  anything  of  the  burning  words  and 
fervid  thought  of  Napoleon  which  so  often 
captivated  the  hearts  of  his  followers. 
Like  Numa,  the  great  Roman  statesman, 
be  loved  to  commune  with  nature,  and 
doubtless  drew  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  from  his  lonely  meditations  in  the 
wilderness;  but  his  mind  could  never 
have  been  so  rapt  in  the  spirit  of  that 
communion  as  to  become  the  sport 
of  its  own  illusions.  His  imagination 
could  never  have  called  up  an  Egeria 
from  those  silent  fastnesses  of  shade 
and  solitude,  nor  impersonated  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  Nature  into  a 
creature  who^e  love  indeed  was  human, 
but  whose  wisdom  was  divine.  Wash- 
ington's nature,  doubless,  grew  under 
such  circumstances  as  Providence  provi- 
ded fur  it,  but  its  growth  was  not  on  the 
ideal  side ;  it  grew  in  its  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties,  in  its  love  of  virtue 
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and  truth,  in  fortitude,  temperance 
and  wisdom,  and  above  all,  in  that 
high  faculty  of  judgment  in  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  unrivalled  amongst  men, 
and  which  read  clearly  the  passing  event 
with  a  vision  that  could  not  be  disturbed 
either  by  the  false  lights  of  selfish  desires 
or  the  colouring  of  prejudice  or  partiality 
in  which  others  might  seek  to  clothe 
the  subject.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of 
great  and  strange  events,  and  if  they 
were  within  the  range  of  his  vision,  he 
read  them  with  a  judgment  which  was 
too  clear  to  be  deceived.  The  difficulties 
of  his  position,  appalling  as  they  often 
were,  he  met  with  a  fortitude  which 
never  was  shaken.  When  emergencies 
arose,  his  wisdom  seems  rarely  to  have 
been  at  fault  in  devising  the  true  mode 
of  meeting  them.  In  regard  to  the  future 
course  of  affairs,  he  claimed  none  of  that 
prescience  with  which,  upon  some  occa- 
sions, human  genius  in  its  highest  forms 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  gifted.  A 
faculty  which,  after  all,  is  rarely  given, 
and  always  in  stinted  measure,  and  in 
which  the  greatest  human  intellects  have 
trusted  but  to  fall.  But  Washington 
looked  fur  the  lights  which  were  to  guide 
his  feet  to  a  higher  source  than  to  the 
suggestions  even  of  his  own  intellect,  he 
sought  them  in  the  maxims  of  experience 
and  the  laws  of  virtue.  Never  did  he 
act  upon  the  principle,  that  the  end  may 
justify  the  means,  never  in  the  greatest 
military  and  civil  emergencies  did  he 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  do  evil  that 
good  might  come  of  it  He  did  not 
claim  to  direct  the  future ;  to  deal  wisely 
with  the  events  of  each  day  was  the  great 
object  of  his  life.  In  his  opinion,  to  deal 
wisely,  was  to  do  what  is  right  to  day  and 
leave  the  event  of  to-morrow  to  Him  who 
rules  the  issues  of  human  destiny.  He 
believed  that  the  laws  of  virtue  constitute 
the  plan  which  Providence  itself  has  de- 
vised for  human  action,  and  that  it  is 
most  expedient  for  man  to  pursue  it.  His 
great  faith  was,  that  the  surest  mode  of 
attaining  success,  is  to  deserve  it,  for  it  is 
Providence  alone  which  can  bestow  it. 
Here  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  it  was 
this  faith  which  led  him  to  a  course  of 
conduct  that  gave  him  so  much  influence 
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over    men,  and   which    produced  good 
results    because  it  deserved  them.     In 
this  respect  his  example  stands  alone  and 
unapproached  by  those  men  who  have 
been  deemed  the  greatest  in  the  conduct 
of  human  affairs,  for  which  of  them  has 
not  at  some  time  thrown  down  the  barri- 
ers of  law  and  the  restraints  of  virtue  to 
accomplish  objects  which  they  believed 
were  not  to  be  otherwise  attained,  and  by 
whose  attainment  they  have  vainly  sought 
to  justify  their  faults?   He  never  yielded 
to  such  temptations  in  any  emergency, 
and    yet  no   man  has    achieved    more. 
Faith  seems  to  be  the  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  high  genius,  perhaps  there 
has  been  no  great  achievement  without  it. 
The  greatness  of  Columbus,  it  has  been 
said,  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America  as  in  the  faith,  in  his 
own  idea,  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
voyage.    But  much  depends  upon  what 
that  faith  is  founded,  for  when  united  to 
great  capacities,  it  may  lead  to  almost 
unlimited  good  or  ill.    Washington  never 
could  have  trusted  blindly  to  his  fortune, 
as  did  Caesar  when  he  invoked  it  to  bear 
him  safely  through  the  winds  and  waves. 
Nor  could  he  have  stood  like  him  irreso- 
lute on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  medi- 
tating upon  the  consequences  of  that  one 
short  step  at  whioh  he  halted  until  his 
mind  had  lost  its  balance  in  tossing  about 
on    the  sea   of   its    own    uncertainties. 
Never  could   his  soul  have  become  so 
much  the  victim  of  its  own  great  desire 
as  to  have  conjured  up  that  phantom, 
which  at  one  time  wooed  his  approaches 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  the 
strains  of  his  serial  flute,  and  at  another 
seized  the  trumpet  from  his  followers  to 
blow  that  unearthly  blast  whioh  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  Caeaar  as  a  summons  of 
Fate,  and  before  which  fell  all  the  barri- 
ers of  his  country's  laws.    Nor  could  he 
have  placed  his  faith,  like  Napoleon,  in 
the  star  of  Austerlitz,  which  culminating 
over  that  field  of  blood,  began  gradually 
to  descend,  until  it  was  lost  on  the  fatal 
days  of  Leipsic  and  of  Waterloo,  when 
he  who  owned  its   influences,  invoked 
them   in    vain.      Washington's    was    a 
higher  faith,  a  nobler  hope,  for  it  rested 
on  his  belief  in  the  strength  of  a  good 
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cause,  and  the  w ill  of  Providence  to  pro- 
tect it  "  The  rapidity  of  national  revo- 
lutions/' said  be,  "  appears  no  less  aston- 
ishing than  their  magnitude.  In  what 
they  will  terminate  is  known  only  to  the 
great  Ruler  of  events ;  and,  confiding  in 
His  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  may  safely 
trust  the  issue  to  Him  without  perplexing 
ourselves  to  seek  for  that  which  is  beyond 
human  ken ;  only  taking  care  to  perform 
the  parts  assigned  to  us  in  a  way  that 
reason  and  our  own  consciences  ap- 
prove/' In  these  words  spoke  the  whole 
man,  telling  the  entire  moral  of  the 
story  of  his  life,  a  moral  that  deserves 
to  be  studied  by  all  who  have  been  as- 
signed an  important  part  in  the  conduct 
of  human  affairs,  or  who  seek  to  improve 
their  own  characters  by  lessons  drawn 
from  the  great  example  of  others.  For  it 
has  well  been  said  of  Washington  by 
Guizot,  "  that  of  all  the  great  men,  he 
was  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most  for- 
tunate." He  might  have  said  further, 
that  of  all  the  great  public  men,  bis  is 
the  character  most  worthy  of  imitation 
by  those  who  are  to  succeed  him.  Is  this 
not  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  con- 
ferred upon  man — is  it  not  above  all 
Greek  or  Roman  fame  to  be  thus  held  up 
as  the  character  which,  of  all  others,  is 
most  worthy  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  fu- 
ture actions  of  men  f  Here  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  not  only  attempted 
great  things,  but  performed  them,  whilst 
his  alone  is  the  glory  of  passing  through 
so  many  trials  with  an  escutcheon  un- 
spotted by  crime,  and  undimmed  by  the 
breath  even  of  suspicion. 

But  men  are  great  not  only  for  their 
individual  qualities  and  faculties,  but  as 
representatives  of  mighty  movements  in 
human  society  with  which  their  names 
are  indissolubly  associated,  because  they 
have  initiated  and  directed  them.  Such 
characters  are  rare  indeed  in  human  his- 
tory. There  have  been  men  enough  who 
have  founded  dynasties  aod  conquered 
kingdoms,  but  to  initiate  movements 
which  impart  an  onward  progress  to  the 
whole  column  of  human  society,  is  the 
rare  achievement  of  ages.  Such  a  fame 
was  perhaps  Alexander's,  because  he  car- 
ried the  lights  of  Grecian  civilisation  so 


far  over  Asia  and  Africa  as  to  have  given 
a  general  movement  probably  to  human 
society.  Such  undoubtedly  was  the  fame 
of  Caesar,  for  he  who  founded  the  Roman 
empire  and  its  institutions  made  the 
deepest  and  most  sensible  impression 
upon  human  society  of  all  the  men  whose 
names  have  as  yet  been  known.  But 
such  was  not  the  fame  of  Hannibal  or 
Frederick  the  Great,  or  even  of  Napo- 
leon. The  last,  it  is  true,  destroyed 
much,  but  he  created  nothing  permanent 
in  the  way  of  social  organisation.  He 
was  indeed  the  great  iconoclast  of  old 
systems,  but  whether  the  field  upon 
which  he  operated,  when  cleared  of  its 
ruins,  is  to  be  sowed  with  seeds  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  remains  yet  to  be 
seen. 

The  greatest  representative  name  in 
the  history  of  public  men,  other  than  re- 
ligious reformers,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Julius  Csesar,  is  that  of  Wash- 
ington. Second  he  is  to  him  in  the  order 
of  time  and  in  the  permanent  effects,  so 
far  of  his  system,  but  not  second  even  to 
him  if  we  may  trust  our  hopes  in  regard 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  movement  which 
he  conducted.  If  the  first  has  been  the 
most  permanent  in  its  consequences,  it  is 
perhaps  because  there  has  been  more 
time  for  its  development,  but  the  last  has 
effected  the  greater  moral  revolution  of 
the  two.  It  has  enlarged  the  capacities 
of  a  popular  form  of  government  for  ex- 
tensive empire  beyond  any  thing  that 
was  known  before ;  it  has  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and 
it  has  infused  a  fresh  and  a  mighty  hope 
into  the  human  heart,  whose  quickening 
impulse  is  destined  to  be  felt  by  all,  for 
it  is  to  pass  along  the  entire  line  of 
march,  and  impart  a  universal  progress 
to  civilised  man.  To  have  conducted 
and  organised  beyond  all  other  human 
agencies  this  great  forward  movement  is 
the  singular  and  unparalleled  glory  of 
Washington.  That  there  was  a  long 
course  of  Providential  preparation  for 
this  great  movement,  in  which  he  was 
made  the  chief  instrument,  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  the  whole  history  of  American 
discovery,  colonisation  and  independence. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  been  warned  of  God 
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in  a  dream  that  Columbus  embarked  full 
of  faith  and  hope  upon  that  most  won- 
derful and  adventurous  of  human  enter- 
prises. With  no  chart  save  his  own  im- 
agination, with  no  guide  but  his  own  . 
mighty  hope,  with  no  support  bnt  a  faith 
so  near  divine,  as  to  have  imparted  to 
him  an  almost  superhuman  strength,  he 
spread  his  sails  in  pursuit  of  the  "  course 
of  empire  which  westward  takes  its  way," 
with  the  noble  determination  to  follow  it 
until  he  should  discover  the  unknown  re- 
treats in  which  lay  cradled  a  new  and  a 
mighty  hope  for  man,  and  open  up  a  way 
to  those  hidden  fastnesses  of  human 
power  through  which  his  race  were  to 
precipitate  themselves  on  vast  and  un- 
tried fields  of  experiment,  in  a  career 
which  should  become  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  humanity.  Throughout  a 
long  succession  of  dreary  days  the  morn, 
ings  opened  on  the  same  monotonous  ex- 
panse, and  as  the  evenings  closed  in,  the 
horizon  continued  to  set  its  broad  circle 
in  the  mingled  and  shadowy  confines  of 
sea  and  sky,  as  if  to  interpose  an  inscru- 
table barrier  between  the  human  gaze 
and  that  great  mystery  into  which  it  pro- 
fanely sought  to  intrude.  The  hopes  of  all 
others  fell  as  the  days  continued  to  close 
under  the  increasing  shadows  of  repeated 
disappointments,  and  new  uncertainties 
gathered  in  with  the  night  to  darken 
with  their  gloom,  the  soul  of  man.  He 
alone  firm  in  his  purpose  and  true  to  his 
destiny,  still  held  his  course  ;  westward, 
ever  westward  he  steered  his  way  until 
the  fires  of  San  Salvador  gave  token  of 
the  near  approach  to  shore,  and  shed  the 
soft  lights  of  human  habitation  and  of 
home  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  souls  which 
were  saddened  and  longing  for  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  kind.  Thus  closed  the 
noblest  effort  of  perseverance  and  the 
mightiest  evidence  of  the  power  of 
achievement  which  lies  in  human  faith 
that  the  world  as  yet  has  seen.  The  em- 
blem of  the  success  in  which  it  closed 
was  light.  Its  mission  was  one  of  light. 
A  mighty  secret  of  human  empire  seems 
to  have  been  wrested  as  it  were  from  the 
reluctant  grasp  of  Nature.  The  genius 
of  Humanity  paused  to  contemplate  the 


mighty  field  before  it,  ere  it  ereoted  the 
altars  of  its  civilization  and  the  temples 
of  its  worship,  or  organized  the  institu- 
tions of  its  discipline  and  proclaimed  the 
order  of  its  future  march.  What  but 
Providence  could  have  inspired  the 
thought  or  quickened  the  faith  which  led 
to  such  an  achievement?  A  new  field 
was  to  be  opened  to  human  enterprise, 
and  a  new  form  to  be  given  to  human 
development.  Hitherto  man's  progress 
had  been  mostly  confined  to  the  social 
side  of  his  being.  Governments  had  di- 
rected their  efforts  mainly  to  social 
strength  and  improvement.  Society  was 
the  whole  of  which  the  individual  was  a 
part.  If  he  had  rights  and  power  it  was 
because  society  had  given  them.  Such 
was  eminently  the  genius  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Roman  empire  and  of  Ro- 
man law,  j  whose  impress  is  still  so  deep 
on  the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  and 
to  which  social  progress  owes  its  most  for- 
ward step,  so  far  as  human  agency  is  con- 
cerned. But  Providence  opened  here  a 
new  theatre  and  reversed  the  order  of 
the  march  of  human  improvement.  Man 
was  thrown  into  a  situation  entirely  new 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position 
were  adapted  to  the  development  of  his 
individual  nature.  Unsphered  as  it  were 
from  organized  society,  man  was  thrown 
into  the  wilderness  with  the  wants,  the 
arts  and  the  strength  of  civilization,  and 
was  yet  exposed  to  most  of  the  rude  ne- 
cessities of  a  state  of  nature.  For  his 
government  he  was  mainly  directed  by 
his  own  will,  for  his  support  and  protec- 
tion he  was  chiefly  dependent  on  his  own 
resources,  and  his  communion  for  the 
most  part  was  with  himself.  Self-reli- 
ance, an  intense  love  of  independence, 
of  thought,  and  action,  and  opinions  of 
human  nature,  and  of  human  rights, 
formed  from  the  study  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual, rather  than  as  a  creature  of  so- 
ciety, must  have  been  the  result  of  such 
a  culture. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  form  of 
organisation  should  have  arisen  out  of  it* 
in  which  the  individual  was  the  unit  and 
society  but  the  multiple,  and  in  which  so- 
ciety derived  its  rights  from  the  grant  of 
individuals,  who  reserved  what  was  not 
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given  instead  of  conferring  upon  tbe  in- 
dividual whatever  he  possessed.    With 
such  views  the  individual  would  be  likely 
to  deal  out  his  powers  to  government 
with  a  sparing  hand.    He  would  be  apt, 
too,  to  demand    that  the   powers  thus 
granted  should  be  exercised  by  those 
only  who  were  likely  to  be  governed  by 
the  same  interests  and  feelings  with  him- 
self, and  that  he  himself  should  partici- 
pate equally  in  this  exercise.    Out  of 
this  would  naturally  grow  a  division  of 
the  powers  of  government  amongst  dif- 
ferent social  organizations,  whose  bond 
'was  that  of  common  interests  and  feel- 
ings.   The  communities  thus  organized 
-would  probably  become  the  social  units 
•of  a  new  government,  upon  the  basis  of 
4i  common  interest,  whose  powers  were 
*o  be  exercised  as  far  as  possible  by  those 
only  who  were  identified  in  political  in- 
terest and  feeling.    Such  would  be  the 
^natural  and  orderly  growth  of  the  seed 
of  individualism  which    was  providen- 
tially planted  in  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
oew  world,  and  in  whose  development 
George  Washington  was  the  chief  human 
agent.    The  law  of  progress  here  is  one 
of  self-development.    No  man  of  his  day 
perhaps,*under6tood  this  so  well  as  Wash- 
ington.   He  saw  that  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  manage  his  own  affairs  in  his 
own  way.  if  they  concerned  only  himself, 
implied  a  corresponding   obligation  on 
him  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
•others  where  they  alone  are  interested. 
lie  appreciated,  too,  the  rioh  and  rare  op- 
portunities  "for    this    self-development 
which  were-afforded  by  our  position.    To 
these  lie  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  exhorted  them  to 
institute  an  "American  policy,"  and  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny  under  the  im- 
pulses of  their  own  peculiar  genius,  and 
with  a  due  reference  to  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  them.    To  afford  free 
scope  to  this  law  of  self-development  an 
unlimited   field  was  opened  to  numan 
competition.    All  the  prizes  of  life  were, 
offered  to  a  free  and  fair  competition, 
and  were  awarded  to  the  victors  in  the 
great  struggles  which  tried  their  strength 
to  the  utmost. 
These  were  so  splendid  as  to  tempt 


sometimes  the  organized  efforts  of  States, 
but  for  ttie  most  part  they  constituted 
the  reward  of  individual  exertion.  The 
greatest  prossible  stimulus  was  thus  given 
to  the  development  of  human  energy, 
and  a  teeming,  struggling  world  it  has 
made  for  us.  There  is  scarcely  an  object 
of  human  aspiration  which  the  genius  of 
our  institutions  does  not  hold  out  as  a 
reward  to  tempt  individuals  to  exertion. 
It  imposes  no  condition  upon  his  attain*  , 
ing  it  except  that  he  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  prize.  He  who  claims  the  place  of 
Ulysses  must  be  able  to  bend  his  bow. 
Did  he  demand  a  field  for  his  labours 
and  a  place  on  which  to  found  his  family, 
it  pointed  him  to  the  wilderness,  and 
giving  him  an  axe  and  a  rifle,  bade  him 
to  conquer  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
from  the  unwilling  hold  of  nature,  and 
to  keep  it  when  conquered  by  the  strength 
of  his  heart  and  the  cunning  of  his  hand. 
Does  he  sigh  for  maritime  adventure,  it 
bids  him  to  spread  his  sails  to  the  breeze 
in  whatever  direction  his  fancy  may 
take  him,  and  guarantees  to  him  that  the 
harvest  which  he  may  gather  shall  be 
his  own,  and  shall  not  be  wrested  from 
him  by  the, hand  of  force  at  home  or 
abroad.  Does  he  covet  the  seats  of  power  . 
or  the  honours  of  life,  it  says,  "Lol 
there  they  are — prove  yourself  worthy 
and  you  shall  have  them  ;  measure  your- 
self, and  if  you  feel  strong  enough  for  a 
contest  in  which  you  will  find  so  many 
rivals,  enter  upon  it,  for  the  prises  be- 
long to  the  strongest."  Stimulated  by 
such  impulses,  our  progress  has  present- 
ed a  spectacle  of  human  energy  unequal- 
led in  the  history  of  the  past.  The 
march  of  the  restless  column  is  ever  on- 
ward. Forward  is  the  cry  which  still  re- 
sounds along  the  line,  and  if  those  who 
head  the  column  ever  halt  again,  it 
must  be  in  the  grave.  Nothing  can  stay 
that  column  in  its  mighty  march  even 
for  a  moment ;  it  stops  neither  to  bury 
its  dead  nor  to  care  for  its  wounded ; 
it  pauses  at  no  obstacle ;  it  cares  for  no 
odds  which  it  may  have  to  encounter ; 
its  steady  tramp  and  its  hum  of  men 
have  already  scared  the  silence  of  the  re- 
motest solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  shout  of  its  war-cry  will  soon  be 
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heard  across  the  seas.  What  a  resistless 
tide  of  human  energy  is  thus  sweeping 
oyer  our  continent  to  fulfil  the  decrees  of 
its  destiny!  What  an  embodiment  of 
moral  power  is  thus  organizing,  it  may 
be,  to  take  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  man.  Tell  me  not  of  Alario  or 
of  Attila,  of  Tamerlane  or  GhengisKhan ; 
tell  me  not  of  Goth,  of  Hun,  or  of  Tar- 
tar, or  of  whatever  other  destroyers  of 
our  raee  have  vexed  the  earth  for  awhile, 
and  who  like  tempests  come.'  and  so  de- 
part. I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  de- 
stroyer of  all  is  now  abroad,  before  whom 
shall  fall  more  of  the  old  organisations 
of  human 'government,  more  of  the  tra- 
ditionary institutions  which  fetter  the  on- 
ward march  of  man,  and  more,  too,  of 
the  feebler  races  of  the  earth  unless  in 
tome  way  they  can  be  brought  within  the 
shadow  of  its  protection,  than  have  ever 
been  trampled  beneath  the  conqueror's 
heel  before.  But  its  conquests  will  be 
such  as  shall  leave  no  ruins  behind  them. 
It  will  destroy  the  time-worn  organisa- 
tions of  an  old  civilisation  to  rebuild  from 
their  materials  others  which  shall  be 
more  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  new. 
The  nations  of  the  earth  when  it  passes 
them,  shall  cheer  that  glorious  column  as 
it  advances,  pulling  down  the  old  and 
potting  up  the  new,  until  humanity  shall 
find  in  the  institutions  of  society  the 
means  of  fulfilling  all  its  aspirations  and 
appropriate  aid  for  the  development  of 
all  its  faculties. 

So  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned 
there  is  one  man  who,  more  than  all 
others,  may  be  said  to  have  organised 
and  directed  this  great  movement  of  hu- 
man society,  there  is  one  name  which, 
above  all  others,  represents  this  mighty 
epoch  in  history,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
George  Washington,  the  son  of  Virginia, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  who  have  ruled 
the  destinies  of  our  race.  A  name  which 
represents  more  of  human  fame  because 
it  has  more  deeply  affected  human  des- 
tiny than  any  other  which  figures  in  the 
annals  of  man. 

It  is  a  duty,  then,  which  Virginia  owes 
to  him,  to  herself,  and  to  posterity  to  tell 
the  great  story  of  his  life  in  all  the  forms 


in  which  it  can  reach  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men.  Let  it  be  told  in  the 
graceful  numbers  of  the  poet;  let  it  be 
carried  down  in  the  everlasting  tradi- 
tions of  history ;  let  it  be  imaged  forth 
in  the  highest  impersonations  of  the 
painter's  and  the  sculptor's  genius.  There 
is  a  great  moral  in  that  story  which 
ought  to  be  felt  by  every  human  heart, 
for  it  is  the  story  of  one  who  alone,  of 
all  the  great  rulers  of  men,  has  proved 
by  a  consistent  example,  that  in  the 
midst  of  temptations  and  the  most  se- 
ducing opportunities  for  the  gratification 
of  a  selfish  ambition  he  preferred  the  du- 
ties of  life,  to  its  pleasure,  its  power,  and 
even  to  life  itself.  Let,  then,  Virginia  on 
this  his  natal  day  raise  the  effigy  of- her 
noblest  son  before  the  eyes  of  admiring 
men ;  and  who  shall  blame  her  if  some 
touch  of  maternal  pride  should  be  min- 
gled with  the  tears  of  pious  regard  which 
she  may  shed  for  him  who  was  the 
world's  great  paragon  for  all  that  is  sub- 
lime in  publio  virtue  and  all  that  is  pa- 
tient and  brave  in  the  human  soul?  She 
raises  this  image  not  to  refresh  the  foun- 
tains of  her  grief,  not  to  take  tribute 
from  human  sympathy  for  the  soul's  deep 
wound,  not  to  express  the  sad  sense  of 
bereavement  in  whatever  form  of  utter- 
ance may  be  most  enduring;  but  she 
this  day  elevates  it  in  the  faoe  of  the 
world  to  consecrate  his  memory  in  the 
best  affections  of  every  heart,  and  to  ded- 
icate his  name  to  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  as  a  common  possession  to 
all  mankind.  This  is  no  idle  ceremonial 
of  grief  which  we  celebrate  to-day ;  but 
a  State  is  inaugurating  with  the  reveren- 
tial sorrow  which  such  greatness  may  in- 
spire in  even  a  mother's  heart,  the  in- 
fluence of  perhaps  the  highest  human  ex- 
ample, which  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the 
world  in  its  operation  and  to  command 
love  and  sympathy  from  every  human 
heart.  Long,  then,  may  yonder  expres- 
sive bronse  continue  to  speak  its  lessons 
of  virtue  and  wisdom  to  each  succeeding 
generation  of  man.  Let  the  mother 
bring  her  boy  hither  that  she  may  teach 
him  in  this  presence  as  her  earliest  les- 
son so  much  of  the  great  story  of  Wash- 
ington as  he  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
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and  comprehend.  Let  the  aspiring  yonth 
whose  ambition,  like  Caesar's,  may  have 
been  fired  by  the  study  of  examples 
o?  early  successes  bo  much  greater  than 
his  own,  pause  to  behold  that  calm  face 
and  consider  its  associated  story  of  pa- 
tient fortitude  and  noble  perseverance. 
Or  should  he,  in  his  eagerness  for  fame, 
find  that  he  is  in  danger  to  prefer  the 
prizes  of  ambition  to  goodness,  let  him 
pursue  that  story  to  its  conclusion,  and 
learn  that  it  was  Washington's  unfalter- 
ing loyalty  to  duty  and  faith  in  virtue 
which  endowed  him  with  an  almost  su- 
perhuman strength,  and  made  his  mame 
immortal  among  men. 

Is  it  a  man  of  maturer  years,  who  dis- 
appointed in  his  aspirations  and  miscon- 
strued in  his  best  and  noblest  efforts  for 
his  race,  begins  to  grow  weary  in  the 
struggle  and  to  despair  of  achieving  any- 
thing great  or  even  good,  let  him  con- 
sider how  sternly  the  great  soul  of  which 
that  statue  speaks  was  tried  and  with 
what  courage  and  faith  it  passed  through 
the  fires  of  a  consuming  strife,  until  every 
difficulty  was  surmounted  and  it  stood 
purified  and  annealed  by  the  fierce  ordeal 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed.  Who 
amongst  us  all  might  not  gather  from 
his  meditations,  in  this  calm  presence, 
precious  lessons  for  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  his  future  conduct?  Here 
then  is  the  "genius  loci"  which  should 
invite  the  universal  pilgrimage  of  man, 
for  all  its  Influences  are  sacred  to  the 
great  cause  of  Humanity  itself.  Touched 
by  the  inspired  hand  of  human  genius, 
that  mute  bronze  pours  forth'  its  full  tide 
of  living  associations  whioh,  like  water 
from  the  rock  of  Horeb,  may  refresh  the 
soul  of  him  whose  hopes  and  strength  are 
failing  under  the  toilsome,  and  it  may  be, 
the  sad  experience  of  his  devious  jour- 
ney through  life. 

This  statue  is  not  merely  a  monument 
to  Washington,  but  an  altar  erected  to 
Heroic  Virtue  itself,  before  whioh  the 
human  heart  may  purify  its  own  aspira- 
tions under  the  chastening  influences  of 
the  great  example  of  the  Father  of  his 
country,  and  upon  whioh  it  may  sacrifice 
every  wild  or  mad  desire  that  may  be  ad- 
verse to  the  country's  good. 


And  yet  this  monument  itself  will  pass 
away  when  time,  with  slow  corroding 
tooth,  shall  have  dissipated,  atom  by 
atom,  its  consecrated  dust  But  when  all 
its  particles,  fugitive  on  the  winds,  shall 
have  disappeared  from  human  view,  there 
will  still  survive  the  monument  which 
Washington's  own  genius  has  erected  for 
itself,  for  there  is  a  promise  in  which  we 
all  confide,  that  the  good  which  men  do 
shall  live  after  them.  How  much  of  all 
that  we  admire  in  human  achievement 
must  lose  its  influence  in  the  end,  because 
it  is  founded  in  ill.  The  very  process  of 
its  progress  dissipates  it  at  last,  for  the 
circles  of  its  impulse  grow  fainter  as  they 
grow  broader,  until  thy  finally  disappear 
altogether  on  the  face  of  the  great  ocean 
of  life.  But  the  good  which  men  do  in 
this  life,  and  especially  such  as  Washing- 
ton achieved,  shall  live  always  as  an  ef- 
ficient cause  and  a  permanent  influence 
in  the  progress  of  human  affairs.  The 
foot  of  the  spoiler  may  trample  down  for 
a  while  what  is  best  in  the  garden  of  life, 
but  heaven,  soon  or  late,  will  send  its 
rains  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  step. 
Its  tempered  airs  will  visit  the  germina- 
ting seed,  its  genial  light  will  guide  the 
upward  growth  until  by  a  full  develop- 
ment of  leaf  and  flower,  and  fruit  and 
seed,  it  has  not  only  completed  the  course 
of  one  charming  circle  of  existence,  but 
provided  for  the  re-appearance  of  another. 
The  work  of  him  who  planted  the  good 
seed  shall  live  long  after  all  traces  of  the 
destroyer  shall  have  been  lost  and  forgot- 
ten. If,  then,  the  good  whioh  men  do  be 
the  charmed  seed  of  life,  which  must  in- 
crease and  multiply  in  the  successive 
processes  of  a  continued  reproduction, 
who  shall  affix  limits  to  the  growth  and  ex- 
istence of  that  which  Washington  planted 
as  deep  as  the  foundations  of  human 
society  itself?  Who  does  not  believe  that 
that  the  seed  which  he  sowed  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  rich  fruits  of  human 
happiness  and  social  progress  until  man 
shall  have  completed  his  destiny  upon 
earth  ?  lie  who  bequeathes  a  great  moral 
influence  to  his  race,  whether  it  be  the 
influence  of  precept  or  example,  shall 
continue  to  repeat  his  existence  through 
each  succeeding  generation  of  men,  and 
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its  interest  will  live  and  grow  throughout 
the  whole  march  of  the  great  story  of 
humanity,  until  the  book  of  man's  life 
upon  this  earth  is  closed  forever. 

"Immortale  nihil  mundi  com  page  tenetur 
Non  orbis,  non  regna  hominum,  non  aurea 
Roma." 

^The  cloud-capped  towers,   the  gorgeous 

palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself; 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  the  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind — " 

And  still  surviving  all  the  good  which 
men  have  done  on  earth  must  live.  It 
will  live  in  the  eternal  consciousness  of 
the  soul  from  which  it  emanated,  the 
seed,  it  may  be,  of  a  new  life,  which  is  to 
be  constantly  reproduced  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  a  continued  succession  of 
higher  developments  from  the  old.  But 
I  must  not  obtrude  with  profane  gaze 
npon  mysteries  so  infinitely  beyond  my 
ken.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  pro- 
claimed that  the  influence  of  what  is  good 
in  the  reputation  of  man  is  alone  immor- 
tal, and  so  much  I  was  bound  to  say  in 
justice  to  the  great  memory  which  we 
celebrate  to  day.  For  upon  this  great 
truth  I  found  the  prediction  that  his  ex- 
ample will  be  felt  beyond  those  of  all  the 
princ  8  and  of  every  other  ruler  of  the 
earth.  But  Virginia  here  raises  monu- 
ments to  more  than  one  of  her  children, 
and  as  she  bends  over  that  group  of  her 
departed  sons,  she  may  well  shed  the 
mingled  tears  of  pride  and  grief.  Amongst 
these  she  will  place  Lewis,  her  bold  pio- 
neer, who  wrestled  with  the  red  man  from 
the  waters  of  the  Holston  to  those  of  the 
Great  Kanawha,  and  finally  made  good 
the  title  of  his  State  to  the  possession  of 
the  Western  wilderness  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Point  Pleasant,  from  which  he 
drove  the  Indian  beyond  the  Ohio.  There 
will  be  found  Nelson,  the  patriotic  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  whose  generous  sacrifices 
and  great  public  services  called  forth  the 
thanks  of  Washington  at  the  siege  of 
York.  Geo.  Mason  too  is  to  be  placed  there 
in  the  fondness  of  a  mother's  pride,  he 
whom  history  will  proclaim  as  one  of  the 


apostles  of  civil  liberty,  the  author  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia,  the  orator  and 
the  sage,  whose  vision  was  so  nearly  pro- 
phetic and  whose  wisdom  and  patriotism 
made  him  a  great  leader  in  his  day.  John 
Marshall  is  to  constitute  another  figure 
in  that  great  group,  he  whose  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  were  bestowed  by 
Nature  as  if  she  were  trying  her  most 
cunning  hand  to  constitute  a  perfect  judi- 
cial character.  Unequal  in  learning  to 
Coke  or  Hale,  or  Hardwicke,  or  Mans- 
field, because  he  had  fewer  opportunities 
to  acquire  it,  he  united  the  character  of 
Uale  to  the  genius  of  Mansfield,  and  found 
in  his  own  resources  those  means  of 
mastery  for  which  they  were  so  largely 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others. 
Patrick  Henry  already  stands  there,  a 
commanding  figure  in  the  group,  the 
"  Homer  of  orators,"  whose  mighty  voice 
comes  ringing  down  with  the  ages  to  star- 
tle the  most  listless  of  human  ears  with 
those  watch-words  of  civil  revolution  and 
progress,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death !"  And  yonder  oontemplativefigure, 
who  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  most  intrepid  thinker  and 
the  greatest  political  genius  of  his  day ;  a 
man  who  was  capable  of  committing  him- 
self, like  Columbus,  to  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  pursuit  of  his  own  great  idea, 
and  of  persevering  until  he  discovered 
new  provinces  of  thought,  and  found  firm 
ground  for  the  human  mind  beyond  the 
uncertain  seas  which  others  had  feared 
to  pass  before. 

Still  the  representation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary family  of  Virginia  is  far  from 
complete.  The  statue  of  George  Rogers 
Clarke,  like  that  of  Brutus,  is  missing.  The 
Lees  and  the  Randolphs,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  "sapientum  que  era  priorum" 
might  well  constitute  another  group  of 
kindred  greatness  to  these.  May  a  long 
succession  of  such  chapters  of  monumen- 
tal history  continue  to  tell  the  tale  of 
Virginia's  greatness  and  glory. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  address  with- 
out one  word  of  affectionate  adjuration 
to  thee,  Virgin  is  and  bidding  you  all  hail, 
oh  roost  glorious  mother !  Take  us,  thy 
children  with  thee  to  the  tombs  of  your 
mighty  sons  that  we  may  learn  from  your 
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meditations  something  of  the  secret  of 
your  own  great  heart.  Does  it  occur  to 
you,  as  you  bend  in  sorrowing  pride  over 
these  monuments  of  your  dead,  that  per- 
haps the  wiser  part  was  taken  by  the 
daughter  of  Scipio  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  who  refused  to  bear  more  chil- 
dren lest  she  should  be  shamed  by  the 
comparison  of  the  younger  with  the  elder 
born  ?  Is  it  the  sacred  question  of  your 
bosom,  "  Quid  f octant  ttemmata  f"  when 
you  contrast  your  present  with  your  past? 
I  pray  you,  by  all  the  love  we  bear  you, 
to  harbor  no  such  reproachful  suggestions 
in  your  bosom.  The  wealth  of  your 
achievements  may  lie  in  the  past,  but 
never  was  a  mother  richer  in  the  affec- 
tions of  her  children.  Every  drop  of 
your  waters  and  the  very  dust  of  your 
soil  are  as  dear  to  them  as  if  they  bore 
the  charm  of  life  itself.  Tour  great  name 
and  its  associations  constitute  the  fasci- 
nation and  the  spell  which  call  up  the 
deepest  emotions  of  filial  love  and  pride 
in  the  hearts  of  your  children.  They 
may  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  your  name, 
but  they  will  preserve  and  defend  it 
agsinst  reproach  and  disgrace.  They  no 
longer  bring  curule  dignities  to  your 
house,  nor  do  lictors  and  fasces  mark 
their  approach  to  your  door,  but  they 
bear  you  what  after  all  is  the  richest  trea- 
sure and  best  defence  of  a  state,  the  loy- 
alty and  devotion  of  a  united  family, 
which  knows  no  higher  reward  than  a 
mother's  love,  and  no  prouder  object  of 


ambition  than  a  mother's  glory.  Permit 
me,  then,  to  say,  if  the  love  which  in- 
spires it  can  excuse  the  presumption  of 
the  advice,  that  if  you  wish  to  renew,  in 
some  future  generation,  the  glories  of 
your  mighty  line,  you  must  be  true  to 
yourself,  to  the  traditions  of  your  past, 
to  the  long  established  principles  of  your 
public  policy,  and  the  peculiar  genius  of 
your  people.  For  how  long  did  American 
civilization  follow  the  line  of  their  camp 
fires  as  your  pioneers  passed  through  the 
wilderness !  Why  may  there  not  spring 
up  again  within  your  household  the  lights 
which  may  lead  to  a  higher  culture  and 
to  a  happier,  a  more  refined  and  a  more 
powerful  combination  of  the  social  and 
individual  elements  whose  proper  organi- 
sation constitutes  the  strength  of  human 
government?  I  believe,  in  my  soul,  that 
such  would  be  the  results  of  the  faithful 
and  further  application  of  the  principles 
of  your  own  great  school.  Equally  firm 
is  my  conviction,  that  the  lights  which 
should  direct  that  application  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lessons  which  have  been 
taught  by  your  own  sons,  whose  teach- 
ings have  in  them  more  of  prophetic  wis- 
dom than  all  the  leaves  of  the  Sibyl.  Such 
are  the  achievements  which  place  Vir- 
ginia amongst  the  states  and  nations  of 
the  earth,  where  Washington,  her  own 
illustrious  son,  stands  amongst  men, — 
the  world's  great  paragon,  the  cynosure 
of  his  race. 
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Ay,  to  the  rack,  the  scaffold,  and  the  chain, — 

Your  thousand  hellish  engines — bear  them  on, 
Ye  foul  and  coward  hangmen  !     But,  in  vain  ! 

Ye  cannot  touch  the  glory  they  have  won, 
And  win, — thus  yielding  up  the  martyr's  breath 
For  Freedom !     Theirs  is  a  triumphant  death ! 
A  sacred  pledge  from  Nature  that  her  womb 

Still  keeps  some  holy  fires  ye  cannot  quench ; 

Some  limbs  and  nerves  ye  cannot  rive  or  wrench, 
Some  mighty  souls  incarnate,  that  shall  burst 
Even  from  their  place  of  agony  and  doom, 

As  glorious,  ay,  more  glorious  than  the  first  !— 
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And,  in  your  cells  of  carnage— in  your  streets, 

That  reek  with  blood,  and  stream  with  winding  sheets, 

In  which  all  vainly  have  your  feton  hands 

Striven  to  strangle  infant  liberty, — 
A  bloody  retribution,  Heaven  demands, 

And  the  dread  hour  of  vengeance  shall  we  see, 

When,  in  his  might,  the  Giant,  now  in  chains, 
Wrapt  in  his  aggregate  terrors,  o'er  ye  stands, 

And,  on  the  shrines  and  hearthstones  of  the  free, 
The  slumbering  of  long  ages, — rives  his  bands, 
Avenging,  in  the  black  blood  of  the  oppressor, 

His  limbs  long  thraldom,  bis  brave  nature's  pains ! 
Shall  such  as  ye  be  liberty's  Confessor, 

And  at  your  feet  shall  men  be  taught  to  bow 
In  long  established  creeds  of  slavery, 
Till  they  forget  all  laws  of  actual  bravery, 
All  faith  and  freedom,  generous  will  and  aim, 
The  honorable  impulse  after  fame, — 

All  the  great  gifts  of  Nature,  while  they  vow 
Allegiance  to  your  rank  and  monstrous  knavery ! 
Te  deadly  charlatans,  that  school  the  heart 

To  its  perdition  ;  crush  the  unfolding  germs 

Of  truth  and  genius,  till  they  crawl  to  worms, 
And  foul  all  altars!     Till  Heaven's  goodliest  guise 
Throned  in  man's  form,  and  speaking  in  his  spirit- 
Where  let  to  speak — shrinks  into  nothingness, 
Or  works  in  shame ;  till  all  that  we  inherit, 

That  might  have  kept  us  good,  and  made  us  wise, 

And  so  it  may  be  famous,  in  your  art, 
Grows  ranis  as  Sodom,  and  its  rankness  cries 

To  Heaven  for  purging  fires,  since  nothing  less 
Can  purify  the  cation,  o'er  whose  breast 
Ye've  spread  your  foul  pollution ;  through  each  nest, 
Sending  her  vipers  ;  through  each  head  and  brain — 

Speeding  the  leprous  taint,  that  searching  deep, 

Drugs  heart  and  intellect  with  fatal  sleep, 
And  suffers  to  the  soul  but  practice  vain — 
Vain  sports,  and  vainer  services,  that  hush 
Each  noble  aspiration !     Or  ye  crush, 
With  fire,  and  steel,  and  cord,  if,  in  the  flush 
Of  manhood, — with  a  will  that  cannot  crawl, 
One  generous  spirit  into  action  springs, 
Resolute  to  break  from  the  pernicious  thrall, 

And  prove  the  soul  triumphant  on  its  wings ! — 
Consenting  cheerfully  to  the  death  ye  doom, 

If  not  permitted  life,  as  Heaven  decreed, 
That  high  estate,  God-chartered,  from  the  sky, — ' 
The  immortal  birthright,  always  bade  to  bloom, 
Preferring,  if  not  blooming,  still  to  bleed, 
And  struggling  to  the  last  for  liberty, 

Not  vainly,  since  in  very  death  'tis  freed ! 

Te  slaughter, — do  ye  triumph  ?    Ask  your  chains, 

Ye  Sodom-hearted  butchers  I  turn  your  eyea 
Where  reeks  yon  bloody  scaffold,  and  the  pains 
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Ungroaned,  of  a  true  martyr,  while  he  dies 
Attest  the  damned  folly  of  your  crime, 

Even  in  its  Carnival  1     His  spirit  flies 
Unscathed  by  all  your  fires, — through  every  clime, 

Into  the  world's  wide  bourne  !     Then  arise, 
Prompt  at  its  call,  and  principled  to  strike 
The  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  alike  ! 
Voices  against  ye  speak  in  all  your  deeds 
And  cry  to  Heaven,  arm  Earth,  and  kindle  Hell  I 
A  thousand  freemen,  where  one  martyr  bleeds, 

Spring  from  his  place  of  death  and  make  his  knell, 
A  trumpet  cry  of  battle  1     In  your  streets, 

Where  Freedom  robed  in  grandeur,  in  long  hours 
Held  her  proud  sway, — but  now,  where  all  she  meets 

Are  chains,  and  a  fierce  fury  that  devours  ; 

Upon  the  walls  of  yon  great  palace  towers, 
The  spattered  brains  of  the  slain  citizen, 

The  fresh  blood-sprinkled  marble,  and  the  cries 
Of  spine-distorted  and  limb-riven  men, 
Bound  on  the  revolving  wheel,  or  in  a  cold  den, 
Dying  of  thirst  and  famine ; — find  a  tongue, 

Whose  accent  element-wing'd,  forever  flies, 
Crying  for  vengeance  on  the  infernal  wrong  1 — 
And  in  the  bloody  drops  that  from  their  brows 

Your  racks  wring  out  in  life's  last  agonies — 
The  carnage  of  your  foul  and  reeking  house 

Whose  scarlet  is  a  name  for  infamy, —  * 

Freedom  hath  put  a  tongue  that  still  must  cry 
With  bitter  taunt  unto  each  passer-by ; 
Point  to  the  chains  he  wears — the  blood  thus  spilt — 
The  guilt  of  looking  quietly  on  guilt 
Revelling  in  riot,  while  the  good  and  brave, 
Scaffold  the  gory  homes  they  died  to  savel 

The  curse,  the  swollen  curse  of  cumulous  ages, 

Ye  have  dishonoured — Heaven's  curse — the  curse  of  man, 

Past  generations — those  whose  virgin  pages 

Are  yet  unwritten, — all  unite  to  ban 
And  blight  ye  into  blisters!     Ye  shall  live, 
Immortal,  in  that  Hell  of  Imprecation 

Ye  won  from  tortured  races  j  which  shall  strive 
In  their  full-roused,  ne'er-dying  indignation, 

To  keep  the  memories  of  your  guilt  alive, 

In  infamies,  that  Mercy  shall  not  shrive ! 

For  ye  are  Nature's  by- word  and  her  terror, 
The  monste-spawned  creations  of  her  error, 
Fashioned  in  crime,  with  hearts  and  hopes  as  rotten 
As  the  foul  sins  in  which  ye  were  begotten  1 — 
Ye  souls  that  gender  snakes  and  do  not  perish, 
As  ye  are  deadlier  than  the  things  ye  cherish, 
Though  venomous  as  loathsome !    Be  the  doom    > 
Of  life  in  horror  upon  ye !     May  ye  live 

To  seek,  but  never  find,  the  sheltering  tomb, 

Beholding  the  fair  elements  expire, 
The  Earth  that  ye  have  striven  to  blast,  survive, 
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To  light  and  watch,  as  ye  have  built  her  pyre, 

And  not  permitted,  in  that  final  fire 
To  purge  ye  of  your  poison. — but  to  stand, — 
m  Man's  night — ye  were  his  nightshade — with  a  brand, 

That  puts  ye  on  the  verge  of  your  own  crime, 
Beacons  betwixt  eternity  and  time ! 

We  mourn  not  for  the  Patriots  !     They  have  perished, 

As  the  good  perish,  for  a  deathless  faith  ! 
Their  memories,  with  their  cause,  shall  still  be  cherished 

Beyond  all  fear  of  overthrow  or  scaith  ! 
Their  blood  hath  grown  a  principle  to  guide, 
Onward,  forever,  in  continuous  flow, 
Restless,  resistless,  as  the  Mexique  tide, 

The  spirit  Heaven  yields  Freedom  here  below ! 
How  should  we  mourn  themy  who  as  stars  now  shine 
To  light  the  groping  nations  ?     *Twere  as  wise, 
To  weep  that  other  Patriot  of  our  line, 
The  rock  and  vulture -tortured  Titan  sire, 

Whose  crime  and  its  dread  penalty  alike, 
Were  his  proud  spirit's  glory  ! — It  denies 

All  homage  but  in  triumph — all  triumph,  save 
That  single  one,  which,  standing  o'er  the  grave, 
And  on  the  scaffold,  to  the  nations  cries, 
Even  in  its*  latest  agonies — to  strike  1 

Caradob. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLY  IVVINS. 

SECOND  LETTER. 
Washington.     Mr.  Jtddums  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  bode. 

Due  Billt — Thar  is  too  wais  uv  goin  mountings  in  the  distans.    Besides  the 

from  Riohmun  to  Washington,  uv  coas  I  Ian  and  the  rode  runnin  strait  is  a  arrer, 

took  the  rong  way.    Ef  you  go  by  one  — thar  aint  so  mighty  much  to  reokmend 

way,  you  kin  sea  Mount  Vurnun  in  a  this  wrowt,  ixoeptin  it  are  wun  thing, 

steembote  whar  Ginrul  Washington  were  Billy,  konshentshusly,  thar  kin  mo  pritty 

born ;  in  the  other  rode,  its  all  rode  and  gearls  be  sean  on  this  rode  then  I  reckin, 

no  water.    It  follers  that  I  diddent  Jay  in  the  hole  wirld,  and  it  bein  uv  a  good 

we  on  the  berth  plais  uv  the  farther  uv  thing  toBeaumennytime,itarep'ticklyso 

his  country,  bat  went  along  all  day  un-  in  cummin  to  Washington  which  it  is  the 

twell  we  cum  to  Ellicksandry,  a  toon  po'ist  plais  fer  pritty  gearls  I  uvver  sean, 

that  ridin    a   hominybust    thru    doant  and  that's  sayin  uv  a  heep  fer  a  man 

apeer  to  be  much.    Ruther  dry,  ruther  bawn  and  raist  on  Willises.    Thar  is  a 

dry,  and  retched  to  live  in  fer  enny  lenth  appinted  time  evvry  day  fer  the  car  to 

nr  tiem.    But  as  fer  bizness,  I  reckin  its  past  the  deepos,  and  knowin  uv  this  the 

a  rite  peert  plais,  jedgin  frum  the  sale  gearls  asembils  thar  in  sich  nunibus  and   • 

vessilg  in  the  rivver.  vriety  that  it  acurd  to  me  thar  must  be 

To  git  to  Ellicksandry,  you  got  fust  to  a  bodin  school  evvry  ten  mile  along  the 

git  on  the  Centril  rode  and  then  on  the  rode.    Certny,  frum  sum  cos,  thar  is  a 

Orringe  rode,  which  it  brings  yew  fin  illy  ouyus  celectshin  uv  luvli  yung  wimmin 

to  the  pint ;  passin  sum  po,  flat  Ian,  and  at  these  pints, 
agin  a  trac  uv  tip-top  rollin  country,  with         Leevin  Ellicksandry,  you  take  a  steem* 
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bote,  the  fust  I  were  uvver  on,  bavin 
sean  one  at  Rockitts  a  good  eel  biggern 
this  one.  Oneesy  way  uv  travlin  are  a 
steembote,  which  it  shakes  with  yen j into 
in  its  innards  all  the  tiem,  like  it  had  a 
agun,  and  the  water  belo,  which,  ef  the 
consern  got  blode  up,  is  boun  to  droun 
you  certin,  ixceptin  you  wus  a  mity  good 
swimmer,  which  I  aint,  bein  subjic  to 
the  cramps  uv  the  laags  in  a  ordnerry 
milpon*  It's  7  miel  to  Washingtun  on 
the  kontinyully  tremblin  steembote,  but 
it  doant  look  nigh  so  fur  up  the  river, 
which  it  is  broad  here  is*  a  hundud  Ap- 
pymattuzes  at  Fomvil,  and  nuthin  to 
intrupt  the  vew  but  a  few  passin  sale  ves- 
sils. 

The  steembote  skufflin  along  the  bue- 
sum  uv  the  P'tomuck  like  a  snaik-dock- 
ter,  I  stud  and  lookt  at  Washingtun,  and 
lookt  at  it,  and  lookt  at  it.  Billy,  it 
shines  in  the  distant  uv  a  wintry  evenin 
with  a  strange  sort  uv  look.  Thar  it  is, 
the  grate  big  sitty,  stretch t  out  upon  the 
groun,  with  splended  bildins  and  steeples 
and  monyumints,  looking  like  a  picktsher 
which  you  know  it  is  reeal ;  and  how  all 
uv  it  got  thar,  you  doant  know ;  and 
who's  thar,  and  what's  goin  to  bekum 
uv  you  thar,  you  doant  know ;  and  yew 
feal  sorry  fer  yourself,  home  is  so  fur 
away,  tho  you  left  it  like  yistiddy.  How 
it  is  with  uther  peepil,  I  cant  say,  but 
with  me  goin  into  a  big  sitty  is  atendid 
with  a  cents  uv  fear  and  danger,  which 
is  vaeg,  and  all  the  worse  fer  bein  so. 
The  housis  look  mitey  fine,  but  the  sky 
over  the  sitty  and  back  uv  it  is  dark  and 
•distrest  But  the  bottim  part  uv  the  sky 
ewrywhar  is  sad,  evin  in  the  mornin  at 
sun  up,  ef  you  look  at  it  good.  I  doant 
understand  it. 

Seein  Washingtun  in  the  ginrul,  you 
doant  know  what  you  sea,  unlest  thar  is 
sumbody  thar  to  tell  yew.  I  were  two 
much  ockyupied  lookin,  I  did'nt  ass  no 
questshins.  What  most  in  gaged  my 
mtentshun  wus  the  marvel  bildins,  and  a 
thing  that  when  I  cum  to  find  it  out  were 
an  uther  Washingtun  monyumint,  the 
vame  is  that  in  Richmun,  bilt  in  mcmry 


uv  Ginrul  Washingtun,  only  this  one  is 
a  heep  higher  and  diffrintly  shapt.  A 
tremendjus  tall,  square  post  of  white 
rook,  this  one  is ;  with  the  frame  uv  -a 
hen-hous  on  top  uv  it.  It  sets  on  the 
rivver  bank,  and  a  lonesoiner,  outlandT- 
isher  thing  you  can't  imagin.  It  taint 
fini*ht  yit  by  a  long  shot.  They  tell  me 
its  to  be  600  feat  high,  and  were  risin 
wrappidly,  untwell  the  den  No-Nu thins 
got  holt  uv  it  and  stopt  it,  sense  which 
nobody  goes  anear  it,  and  it  stands  thar 
like  the  pizen  tree  we  reed  uv  in  jog- 
rafy  which  peepil  are  afeard  to  breethe 
the  ar  in  the  naberhood  uv  it  I  deelar 
pintidly,  it  are  a  shame  fer  the  Amerry- 
kin  peepil  to  do  in  this  way. 

Next  to  the  desertid  monyumint,  my 
mine  was  drawd  to  the  Gapitul — Capitol 
uv  the  hole  United  States ;  a  supub  ed- 
dy fiss  which  I  wont  describe  at  this 
tiem.  The  reesin  why  I  doant,  it  aint 
Anient.  In  fac,  Billy,  nuthin  aint  fin- 
isht  in. this  toun,  ixcept  it  is  roskallity, 
which  thar  is  no  knead  uv  enny  futher 
apropriashuns  fer  the  ixtenshin  uv. 

When  the  bote  reecht  the  warf,  (warf 
is  sum  bodes  nailed  down  on  sum  stobs, 
stuck  in  the  bottom  uv  the  riwer,  run- 
nin  out  from  the  bank,  whar  you  stop 
and  hitch  the  bote  and  git  off  at,)  thar 
insood  anuther  sean,  as  the  Him  Book 
says,  uv  kunfewshun  and  creecher  com- 
plaint, with  hax  and  bac-drivers  holrin, 
and  hominy  busses  and  peepil  git  tin  off, 
sumthin  like  at  the  deep  0  in  Richmun, 
but  not  so  bad  and  terryfine  to  a  boddy. 
Now  I  did'nt  know  nuthin  about  Wash- 
ingtun, and  did'nt  know  whar  to  go  to 
git  to  stay  all  nite,  so  I  etreteht  my 
year  and  skint  my -eye  and  uuwer  let 
on  but  what  I  were  intirely  soon  em 
&e  goos,  all  rite,  upside  up,  good 
aag. 

A  fello  goin  by  sals  to  anuther  fello, 
he  sais : 

"I^ew  reekin  he'll  be  at  Broun'a?" 

The  other  fello  sais: 

"  Well,  I  dunno ;  I  reekin  so ;  Breunfa 
is  a  Suthun  bona  yon  know." 

And  they  went  on,  and  I  went  rite 


1  Mr.  Addums  frequently  uses  "is"  in  place  of  "as." 
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arfter,  gittin  into  Broun's  hominybusfc, 
fer  I  liked  the  name  of  Broun,  it  soun- 
did  so  naterul.  But  I  did'nt  expeck 
thar  was  a  man  uv  that  commun  naira 
in  a  big  sitty  like  Washiogtun.  It  jis 
shows  how  fer  from  the  fax  uv  the  kais 
a  man's  ideas  is  which  spens  his  dais  at 
hoam,  seein  only  his  akewaintentsis. 
Peepil  is  peepil,  Billy,  evverywhar,  and 
they  aint  much  bigger  nor  enny  better 
one  plais  then  anuther;  ef  ennything 
they  are  wuss. 

Doant  you  think  I  had  anuther  fuss 
about  my  chex,  (a  chek  are  a  roun  or 
square  or  dimund  shapt  pease  uv  mettil, 
pewter  sumtimes,  but  ginnyrully  brass — 
a  brass  reseat  the  trunk*  man  gives  you 
fer  yo  trunx  when  you  git  in  the  car, 
which  you  must  give  it  back  to  him  agin 
befo  you  kin  git  yo  trunx,)  arfter  all  my 
sufrin  in  Richmun?  Its  the  trootb, 
Billy,  ef  uvver  I  tole  it ;  and  it  cum,  is 
1  sed  befo,  uv  startin  a  Fridy.  I  orto  uv 
give  my  chex  to  a  man  on  the  8 teem  bote 
which  clext  them.  I  wont  narate  the 
bother  ash  in  uv  it  all ;  but  it  perswadid 
me  mo  and  mo  uv  the  vally  uv  that  which 
were  inside  the  trunx  which  give  me  so 
much  trubble.    I  sais  no  mo  at  presint 

Way  went  the  hominybust,  goin  to 
Broun's,  hax  folrin  behine,  and  sum  run- 
Bin  abed,  grate  noise  inside,  and  tho 
travlers  say  in  uv  nuthin  to  1  nuther,  but 
lookin  out  the  winders  to  sea  what  they 
could  sea.  Thar  is  housis  and  peepil, 
uv  cose,  but  nuthin  wuth  menshin  un* 
twil  you  git  to  the  Smithsonium  Insti- 
tewt,  which  it  is  on  yo  lef  ban  is  you  go 
to  Broun's.  This  mansbin  are  not  a 
gearl's  skool,  like  the  Buckingame  Insti- 
tewt,  but  what  the  meenin  uv  it  is  doant 
apear  to  be  ginrilly  understood.  Fum 
awl  I  oood  gether,  the  objic  is  to  tend 
to  the  wether ;  you've  heerd  uv  the  cluk 
uv  the  wether;  well,  he  lives  in  this 
bildin,  sumwhar ;  it  bein  vary  large  no- 
body doant  verry  oftin  lay  eyes  on  him. 
In  regard  uv  its  exturnels,  the  Institewt 
remines  me  uv  a  par  uv  casters.  Its  cul- 
ler is  wred,  and  when  I  has  lookt  at  it 
freekwently,  it  looks  like  a  hole  passel  uv 
steepills  had  got  lost,  and  wus  kunsultin 
together  how  to  git  back  to  the  cherchis 
whar  they  belonged.    But  I  shill  hav  mo 


to  say  on  this  pint  in  anuther  letter* 
Onqueschinubbly,  it  are  a  strange  kun- 
sern. 

When  we  got  to  Broun's*,  which  we' 
did  pritty  soon,  I  felt  a  fealin  uv  aw,  fer 
it  wer  a  imments  struckcher.  Its  lenth, 
Billy,  is  neerly  a  squar,  (but  you  doant 
no  what  a  squar  in  a  sitty  is ;  I'll  tell 
you  Bum  these  tie  ma,)  and  its  about  is 
high  is  you  kin  fling  a  rock,  bilt  all  uv 
white  marvel  the  frunt  uv  it,  the  back  uv 
it  bein  commun  brie, 'and  not  so  high  in 
the  ar.  Inside  thar  wus  the  same  krowd 
and  the  same  fuss  that  I  tole  you  uv  at 
the  Ixchain  in  Richmun,  only  at  Broun's 
evvryboddy  wus  a  grate  man. 

I  liked  Mr.  Broun.  He  wus  a  small 
man,  with  sandy  whiskers  on  his  jaWg 
drest  jam  up,  and  very  per  lite.  I  put 
my  name  doun  on  his  book  in  my  best 
riting  with  pekewlyer  sattisfackshin.  I 
follerd  a  Ishmun  up  stars  loaded  with 
my  trunk,  ixpectin  the  same  granjer  uv 
marvel  I  bad  scan  on  the  frunt  uv  the 
hous  to  pervade  evvrywhar.  But  I  wus 
disapintid  cummin  to  my  room,  and 
struck  with  reeal  wunder  and  delite. 
Evvry thing  were  so  intirely  natchrul,  fer 
a  momint  I  did'nt  know  whar  I  wus. 
"  Are  this  a  room  in  Broun's  marvel  pal* 
lis  ?"  I  assed  myself.  Whar  is  the  fash* 
unubble  trundle-bed  with  the  rollin  foot 
bode,  wbar  the  marvel  top  washstan,  the 
splended  bewro,  the  geld  imbroyderd 
kertins,  and  things?  They  warnt  thar, 
Billy.  No,  thank  the  Lord !  The  bed 
were  a  good,  narrer,  high  bed,  high- 
postid,  but  without  enny  teester  and 
vallins— jest  sich  a  bed  as  the  kuntry 
afodes  most  enny  whar.  In  like  manner, 
the  washstan  uv  plane  wood,  with  a  little 
ole  pitcher  and  bole  that  lookt  so  frenly 
to  me,  well  knowin  uv  thar  familyur 
patten.  The  white  kertin  uv  the  win- 
der had  theginuine  Buckingame  frindge, 
and  Billy,  the  lookin-glass  were  identi- 
cally the  same  which  par  bought  when 
he  went  to  Richmun  to  see  Lee  Fate, 
the  French  Ginrul  which  fot  the  Revo- 
lushun  with  Washington.  Ef  thar  had 
bin  a  rag-car  pit,  split-bottirm  cheers, 
and  a  fier-plais  instid  uv  a  great  to  burn 
rock  cole,  the  thing  would  uv  bin  kum- 
pleat.    As  it  wus,  it  lookt  so  much  like 
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hoam,  I  lade  doun  and  went  to  sleap 
befo  I  node  it 

Nite  had  cum  when  I  riz  from  my 
el  ambus.  Tryin  to  git  to  the  suppur 
table,  I  got  out  uv  doors,  fer  Broun's  in 
a  komplekatid  hous  with  many  passagis 
and  star-cases.  The  bac-d rivers,  standin 
outside  with  wipe  in  thar  bans,  like  to 
took  me  by  vilents.  Nuvver  did  I  sea 
fools  mo  ankshus  about  1  po  man  they 
had'nt  heerd  uv,  much  mo  sean,  befo. 
They  wantid  to  show  me  the  fashins,  but 
what  did  I  keer  'bout  fashins,  bein  uv  a 
sighintiffick  man  on  bisniss  uv  the  ut- 
mus  im  paw  tents  f  But  a  carridge-driver 
wus  alwais  distracktid  and  opinyunatid, 
doun  to  a  nigger  which  drives  a  ox  cart 
fer  fodder.  I  oust  all  uv  um,  and  went 
to  supper  up  in  the  secund  story. 

Brown's  dinin  room  aint  eekul  to  Bal- 
lud's.  Its  kunsiderably  bigger,  dividid 
by  foldin  doughs,  seperatin  the  lad  is 
eetin  room  from  the  men's,  and  bavin  a 
yriety  uv  tabils.  Powful  eetin  goes  on 
here,  speshilly  at  dinner,  which  they 
gives  you  an  akount  uv,  printid  on  a 
peese  uv  papur,  named  a  bill  uv  far.  I 
wantid  sum  cole  chine  and  turnup  Ballet 
fur  suppur,  but  cuddint  git  enny.  Uv 
the  eetin  at  this  tavun,  which  it  is  verry 
abundunt  day  and  nite,  I  kin  dwell  on  it 
no  mo,  seein  how  long  this  letter  drors. 

Arfter  supper  I  set  in  that  part  uv  the 
hous  in  tween  the  frunt  dough  and  the 
plais  whar  you  sine  yo  name  on  the  book, 
a  paved  plais,  havin  seets  uv  hoss-har 
roun  the  walls,  and  pritty  orphan  okyn- 
pide  by  peepil  which  asembils  heer  to 
set  and  do  nuthin.  I  set  thar  tel  mid- 
nite,  reed  in  the  fisonomy  uv  the  crowd, 
and  formin  apinyuns  which  I  shill  diliver 
myself  uv  not  now.  Neether  am  I  a  goin 
to  give  you  my  thots  uv  the  genual  apee- 
runts  of  Wushington  as  I  sean  it  nex  day 
day  in  the  morn  in  and  fur  sevrul  dais  in 
sucksesshun.  I  tern  to  a  matter  uv 
higher  impote.    It  are  this. 

I  foun  that  Brown  charged  Too  Dollus 
and  a  Haf  a  day  fur  bode,  with  a  extry 
charge  uv  Fifty  Scents  fur  fier  uv  rock 
cole  which  I  had  when  the  rain  cum  lee- 
kin  intoo  my  charmber.  Too  hocksids, 
and  three  lodes  uv  loose,  cud  dent  stan 
this  long,  you  may  be  sho :  wharpun  I 


flode  aroun  to  fine  a  wremmydy — in  uther 
wirds,  a  cheeper  plais,  howevver  much  I 
diddint  like  cheep  dooins  in  this  pint  uv 
vew,  that  it  interfeerd  with  the  dignitty 
and  impawtents  uv  my  skeam,  which  you 
understand  very  well,  knowin  is  well  is  I 
doo  the  vally  uv  wrispectabillyty  in  this 
life. 

Akordingly,  arfter  exerciiin  grate  judg- 
rcint  in  slektin  the  man  hoom  to  inquier 
uv  in  the  kase,  I,  (as  the  Bibil  sais,) 
drawed  nigh  untoo  a  sorter  yung  gentil 
roun  which  set  aloan  from  the  kumpany, 
whar  nobody  cood  heer  me  how  ignunt  I 
wok.  He  was  a  man  of  cents,  evvydent- 
ly ;  had  him  a  clur,  pale  face,  without 
enny  beerd ;  and  bis  eye  was  soft  and 
kunsiderin — not  one  uv  them  hard,  sharp 
eyes  that  is  alwais  lookin  out  like  a  hun- 
gry shote  fur  shelled  corn  arfter  it  baa 
eet  it  all  up.  His  face  was  cole  as  well 
as  pale,  and  when  he  shakt  me  by  the 
han,  he  barly  techt  it  You'll  say  this 
are  a  bad  sine,  and  I  used  to  think  so  too. 
But  I  has  unserved  this,  Billy. 

A  jhickry  cole  has  the  whitest  ashes, 
but  arfter  you  git  throo  the  ashes,  it's 
the  hottest  kind  uv  a  cole — and  nuthin 
wraps  itself  titer  roun  a  thing  than  a 
enaik.  Tbarfo  I  dont  put  no  overwhelmin 
confidents  in  these  heer  warm  felloes 
that  shakes  you  so  harty  by  the  ban, 
wroppin  thar  fingers  tite  and  holdin  yon 
longer'n  you  wanter  be  hilt,  and  tellin 
you  afecksnitly  how  glad  and  all  they  is 
to  sea  you. 

Well,  it  turned  out  igzackly  is  I  ix- 
pectid.  This  gentilmun,  which  I  has 
sense  becum  well  akwainted  with  him, 
arfter  listinin  indiffrintly  to  my  cundteh- 
in  and  lookin  at  me  verry  camly,  took  a 
interest  in  me  and  helpt  me  clean  throo 
to  whar  I  am  at  this  momint. 

His  name  wus  Mr.  Argruff,  and  he 
oums  to  eea  me  and  I  go  to  sea  him. 
He's  a  frenly  man,  certin. 

Me  and  Mr.  Argruff  was  too  dais  goin 
roun  to  the  bod  in  housis;  I  reck  in  we 
went  to  a  hundud.  But  he  diddent  goe 
with  me  to  the  fust  one,  becos  I,  bein 
like  evvryboddy  else,  wus  afeard  to  let  out 
all  at  wonst  how  I  wurnt  abil,  for  the 
presint,  too  pay  fur  a  wrispecktabble 
plais,  sech  as  my  projick  dimmanded, 
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and,  arfter  a  while,  will  onquestshunab- 
bly  bring.  So  I  went  by  mysef  to  a  hous 
he  pinted  out  to  me,  and  when  I  see  the 
lanlady,  (the  desentist  I  has  yet  scan,) 
she  cartshid  perlitely,  and  I  inquired, 
teehin  my  bat,  far  a  room.    She  sais, 

"  Ar  you  a  member,  ser  ?" 

I  refleetid  a  minnit,  and  anserd, 

"Yes'm,  oh,  yes'm." 

She  lookt  at  me  rite  good,  and  then 
■he  shode  me  a  apartmint  not  much  big- 
ger'n  a  tater-hole,  nisely  fernisht  to  be 
■ho,  bat  barly  big  nuff  to  tern  roun  in.  I 
tole  her  I  were  a  sizybil  man,  which 
liked  elbo  room.    She  lookt  at  me  agin. 

"What  Stait  ar  you  from?"  she 
sais. 

"  Ole  Ferginny,  mum." 

She  lookt  at  me  agin,  harder 'n  ewer. 
Then  she  took  me  to  anuther  com  part- 
mint,  uv  far  size,  but  planely  fernisht  as 
to  bed,  carpit,  etsettry.  It  were  pritty 
dark  in  thar,  and  a  few  chunks  uv  wood, 
the  fust  I  had*  sean,  wus  smouldrin  on 
the  hath.  She  shet  the  dough.  I  felt 
oommykill,  but  I  sea  the  room  was  lit  by 
a  winder  in  the  sealin,  called  a  sky-lite. 
She  sais,  talkin  rapidly,  as  wimmen  most 
in  ginrully  do : 

"  This  is  a  retry  nise  room,  one  uv  the 
most  kumfatable  in  the  hous,  and  so  cun- 
veanyant,  and  yit  out  uv  the  way  like. 
Guvner  Peters  staid  here  all  lass  sesshin, 
saying  it  was  a  charmin  room;  and 
Judge  Forney,  he  had  it  fur  three  years-; 
jest  arfter  Genrul  Scott  and  the  Forrin* 
Ministers  and  thar  ladies  got  rooms  with 
me.  Oh  !  we  alwais  have  plesent  kump- 
ny,  and  my  boders,  bein  pleesed,  dont 
leeve  me,  but  this  is  the  fust  uv  the  ses- 
shin like,  which  is  the  reesin  I  have  a 
few  spare  rooms,  but  only  a  verry  few. 
The  room  aint  cleend  up  this  mornin, 
our  made  was  taken  sick  lass  nite,  but 
if  s  a  fine  room,  the  ferniteur  is  not  ig- 
zackly  new,  which  soots  a  singul  gentil- 
mun  that  doant  like  to  feel  crampt. 
Here's  yo  tabil,  and  ef  you  rite  much, 
the  lite  falls  strait  down  on  yo  papur. 
This  winder,  openin  intoo  the  Cote," 
(here  she  hisetid  a  winder,  1  thought 
warnt  thar  at  all,)  "  gives  you  cool  ar  all 
day  long,  speshilly  in  summer.  I  know 
you'll  like  to  set  at  this  winder  and  choo 


tubacker,  which  it  is  the  babbit  with  all 
Ferginny  gentilmen,  and  thar  is  a  fine 
wall  you  ken  spit  aginst." 

lmagin,  Billy,  a  squar  inside  uv  a  ice- 
hous,  verry  deep,  bilt  up  uv  brie,  and  a 
winder  cut  in  the  extreem  bottom,  lookin 
intoo  the  inside  uv  it,  and  you'll  have 
sum  idee  uv  this  winder  and  the  fo  walls 
uv  a  high  hous  runnin  up  around  it  I 
sertny  like  to  set  at  a  up  star's  winder, 
in  my  cote  off,  uv  a  summur  day,  and 
spit  ambeer  aginst  the  neck  uv  a  chim- 
bly,  but  I  doant  admier  a  room  with  a 
winder  openin  out  upon  nuthin  but  dark- 
ness and  briz. 

So  we  kuddent  agree  about  neither  uv 
them  rooms,  altho  one  had  a  fine  wall  to 
spit  on,  and  so  we  went  up  a  flite  uv  steps 
to  look  at  another  room.  You  no  she  bad 
verry  few  to  spar.  Well,  this  was  a  reel 
splendid  room,  but  she  assd  too  much 
munny  fer  it,  and  then  we  lookt  at  three 
or  fo  mo,  but  all  wus  too  high  prised.  All 
the  tiein  I  wus  lookin  at  rooms,  she  was 
lookin  at  me  in  a  way  that  made  me  feal 
verry  cuyus,  fur  I  had  hcerd  that  evvry- 
boddy  in  Washiotun,  wimmen  and  all, 
wus  mighty  cute,  and  I  thought  I  seen 
she  knew  what  I  cum  for.  It's  alwais 
the  way  with  ennyboddy  that's  got  a  se- 
er it.  How  coud  she  know  what  I  wus 
arfter?  The  thing  were  igsplained  when 
I  wont  to  go.  She  diddent  git  mad  beoos 
I  diddent  bode  with  her,  but  jest  as  I  wus 
leevin,  she  sais, 

"  Izcuse  me,  ser,  but  diddent  you  say 
you  wus  a  member  V 

When  she  had  fust  made  this  inquiry, 
I  diddent  know  whut  she  ment,  and  I 
diddent  know  now,  but  I  wus  bleest  to 
stand  up  to  what  I  had  Bed,  so  I  sais 
agin,— 

"Yes'm,  Oh,  yes'm." 

"  From  Ferginny  ?" 

"  Sertny,  mum." 

"Whatdeestric?" 

Then  it  flash  t  upun  me,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  I  felt  like  a  fool.  But  I 
upt  and  tole  her  the  plain  fac.  I  tole  her 
I  had  mistook  her  meanin  intirely,  that 
I  warnt  no  membur  uv  Kongiss,  but 
what  I  ment  wus,  I  wus  a  membuf  uv 
society. 
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She  lafft  so  good  nachud,  I  felt  sorry 
I  kuddent  afode  to  stay  tbar  and  epit  on 
her  wall.  When  I  went  back  to  Broun's 
and  had  foon  Mr.  A r gruff,  (he  dont  bode 
thar,)  I  tole  him  about  it,  and  he  lafft 
and  sed  he  must  go  with  me  and  help  me 
out.  So  he  did.  We  went,  and  we  went, 
and  went,  until  we  found  a  plaia  that  he 
sed  was  the  plaia  for  me,  which  is  the 
plais  I'm  now  ritin  in.  * 

Two  dais  we  wus  at  it,  and  Billy,  the 
Lord  now,  (as  yo  Pa  sais,)  I  diddent 
bleeve  the  sivvilized  wirld  contained  the 
dirty  housis,  and  dirty,  po,  miserbul,  ret- 
chid,  slip-shod,  draggledy,  har- uncombed 
wimmen  that  I  seen  them  too  dais.  Sum 
ut  um  look  so  pittyful,  and  sum  so  meen 
and  feerse ;  and  skeersly  one  uv  um  wus 
drest  desent.  I  swar  I  felt  sorry  fur  the 
sitty  uv  Washintun ;  but  then  agin  the 
ladies  in  the  streat  apear  to  have  mity 
nise  close,  and  sum  uv  um  raagniffysent. 
How  to  akount  fur  this,  I  dont  no. 
Washintun  is  a  unakountabul  plais,  men 
is  well  is  wimmen. 

All  uv  um  wantid  me  to  bode  at  thar 
housis,  and  all  offud  mesich  indeusments 
that  I  wood  have  takin  at  the  droppin  uv 
a  hat,  but  for  Mr.  Argruff  Bayin  no.  One 
po,  kine-harted  cretur  almost  beged  me 
to  take  a  garrit  room  at  her  hous,  reok- 
ummendin  it  highly. 

"  It's  a  sweet,  little  room,"  she  sais, 
"  retired,  and  havin  a  good  vew  uv  the 
Avnew,"  (that's  the  main  streat  in  Wash- 
intun,) "  and  you  wont  bump  yo  hed  in 


it.  Thar  is  no  fire-plais,  but  it's  rite 
warm  ixcept  in  ixtreme  oole  wether,  and 
you  need'nt  bump  yo  hed  ef  you  be  keer* 
ful  to  stoop.  It's  nisely  furnisht,  and 
the  sealin  slopes  a  little,  but  you  wont 
bump  yo  hed  in  the  middle  uv  the  room, 
and  you  are  rite  tall  too." 

The  po  cretur  seamed  to  think  all  wus 
rite  ef  I  diddent  bump  my  hed.  I  ixpect 
hern  has  been  bumpd,  and  she  is  tech  tin 
the  brane.  Anuther  reckmendid  her  at- 
tentive mades,  anuther  her  nigger  boy» 
anuther  this,  and  anuther  that.  All  had 
sum  grate  men  livin  with  um,  and  ail 
lookt  as  if  they  sufferd  much  from  sum* 
thin  or  ruther.  I  inolien  too  the  apin- 
yun  that  menny  uv  them  drinks.  They 
tell  me  the  hole  town  uv  Washintun  is  a 
bodin  hous,  and  that  the  po  wimmen  that 
keeps  boders  is  inoreesin  wrappidly 
evvry  year,  and  with  thar  increase  thar  is 
a  increase  uv  misry,  you  may  rest 
ashode.  In  fao  a  bodin  hous  keepin  wo* 
mun  is  a  sine  bode  of  miary,  nuthin  mo, 
igsept  in  a  few  kases. 

When  finely  I  got  to  whar  I  now  am  I 
sed  to  Mr.  Argruff,  it  were  hard  work  to 
git  sootid.  Yes,  he  sed,  but  I  had  had  a 
eesyer  time  and  better  luok  than  moat 
peepil  that  cum  to  this  sitty  to  sojern, 
and  I  reckin  maybe  he's  rite.  I  atop 
heer,  sendin  my  luv  to  all  inquirin  frena, 
and  keepin  in  resurve  a  thouaan  things 
fur  my  necks.    Good-bi,  Billy. 

From  yo  faithful  firen, 

Mozis  Adouxs. 
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VERNON  GROVE;   OR,  HEARTS  AS   THEY  ARE. 

(OOPY-RIGHT  8E0URBD.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  will  away 
And  gather  balm  from  a  sweet  forest  walk ! 
There,  as  the  breezes  through  the  branches 

sweep, 
Is  heard  aerial  minstrelsy,  like  harps 
Untouched,  unseen,  that  on  the  spirit's  ear 
Pour   out  their  numbers  rtill  they  lull  in 

peace 
The  tumult  of  the  bosom. 

Hannah  Gould. 

"On  the  road — the  lonely  road, 

*•  Under  the  cold,  white  moon, 

"  Under  the  ragged  trees  he  strode ; — 

"  There  was  a  step,  timed  with  his  own, 

"A  figure  that  stooped  and  bowed; 

"A  broad  white  knife,  that  gleamed  and 

shone 
"Like    a  splitftcr  of    daylight  downward 

thrown 
"And  the  moon  went  under  a  cloud." 

Ah  Vernon  became  more  accustomed  to 
the  loss  of  his  sight  and  the  night  in 
which  he  groped,  the  footpaths  more  fa- 
miliar and  the  strange  horror  of  entire 
darkness  less  painful,  he  relinquished  oc- 
casionally the  companionship  of  an  attend- 
ant, and  learned  to  love  the  deep  solitude 
of  the  woods,  taking  a  kind  of  pride  in 
being  able  to  dispense  with  the  surveil- 
lance which  always  seemed  to  him  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  guidance  of  his 
servant.  But  just  as  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  his  freedom,  an  event  occur- 
red which  made  him  realize  to  the  full 
extent  his  helplessness,  and  that  though 
of  almost  Herculean  proportions,  his 
strength  now  availed  him  nothing.  This 
lesson  he  learned,  and  also  with  it 
another,  of  infinitely  more  importance  • 
he  learned  that  he  had  advanced  one  step 
towards  self-government,  and  that  his 
pride  of  character,  which  was  one  of  his 
besetting  sins,  was,  in  a  measure,  sub- 
dued by  the  incident  which  is  about  to  be 
related. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Vernon's  land,  near 
the  open  road,  there  lay  a  spring,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  rustic  construction  in  a 
most  romantic  dell,  over  which  hung 
large,  drooping  forest  trees,  shutting  out 
the  sunlight  and  making  it  a  quiet  and 
secluded  place.  The  lulling  sound  of  the 
tinkling  water,  as  it  coursed  over  the 
pebbles  in  a  succession  of  endless  rivu- 
lets, was  music  to  Vernon's  ear,  and 
feeling  quite  at  home  there,  he  would 
dismiss  his  servant  until  some  stated 
hour,  when  either  he,  or  Sybil,  freed  from 
her  attendance  upon  her  grandmother, 
would  seek  him  and  conduct  him  home. 
The  early  stars  or  twilight  moon  often 
found  him  dreaming  there,  and  hie 
calmest  hours  of  contemplation  were 
spent  in  this  favourite  spot. 

One  evening  as  William  Banks,  the 
boy  whom  Vernon  so  unfeelingly  had 
caused  to  be  punished,  was  returning  to 
his  home,  rather  later  than  usual  from  his 
work,  he  noticed  a  man  of  suspicious  ap- 
pearance lingering  around  the  precincts 
of  the  spring,  and  as  he  was  evidently  a 
stranger,  he  concluded  that  he  could  be 
there  for  no  good  purpose,  and  cautiously 
following  his  footsteps,  he  soon  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  the  object  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  place.  The 
man,  with  noiseless  tread,  parted  the 
thick  branches  which  grew  interlaced 
around  the  spring,  and  peering  in, 
seemed,  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, satisfied  with  what  be  saw  therein, 
and  soon  disappeared,  closely  followed  by 
William,  who,  the  instant  that  he  had 
command  of  the  scene  unfolded  to  him, 
stopped  for  further  enlightenment  as  to 
the  intruder's  intentions. 

He  saw  that  Vernon  lay  on  the  soft, 
moss-crowned  bank  in  a  deep  sleep,  the 
moon  lighting  up  his  whole  figure,  and 
that  the  man,  stepping  forward,  ap- 
proached him  softly,  bending  at  length 
over  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  if  he  were 
really  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence. 
Then  William  saw  further  that  he  drew 
a  knife  from  his  belt  and  laid  it  upon  the 
mound  beside  him,  ready  it  would  appear, 
to  use  in  an  emergency ;  next  the  watcher 
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beheld  him  deliberately  kneel  by  Vernon, 
and  with  some  sharp  instrument  sever 
his  watch  from  the  chain,  at  last  pro- 
ceeding to  rifle  his  pockets. 

The  spectator  of  this  strange,  bold 
proceeding,  stood  for  a  moment  passion- 
less and  unmoved — there  was  a  memory 
in  his  heart  which  had  been  burnt  there, 
lie  feared  never  to  be  effaced,  it  was  sim- 
ply a  disgrace,  which  he,  the  helpless 
one,  at  the  mercy  of  a  robber  and  an 
assassin,  had  brought  upon  him  who  was 
a  witness  of  the  scene  before  him,  and 
he  felt  that  he  was  at  last  avenged,  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  his  better  na- 
ture returned  to  him  and  he  acted  accor- 
dingly. 

Watching  his  opportunity,  and  he  had 
to  be  circumspect,  feeling  that  though  he 
was  a  strong,  tall  lad,  he  was  no  match 
for  an  experienced  ruffian  with  a  knife  at 
his  command,  he  leapt  suddenly  down 
into  the  ravine,  and  snatching  up  the 
knife,  which  he  threw  some  distance 
away,  caught  hold  of  the  kneeling  rob- 
ber's arms,  and  pinioning  them  from  be- 
hind, forcibly  held  him  down. 

With  a  terrible  oath,  the  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself,  and  Vernon  awoke 
only  to  grope  about  bewildered  and 
alarmed.  In  a  voice  almost  inaudible 
from  the  effort,  very  nearly  beyond  his 
strength,  which  he  was  making  to  keep 
the  struggling  man  in  his  grasp,  William 
made  him  understand  the  state  of  things, 
and  Vernon,  grateful  to  his  rescuer,  but 
unable  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  call  loudly  to 
his  servant,  whom  he  expected  momently. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
tumult  of  feelings  raging  in  Vernon's 
breast  as  he  stood  there  in  his  helpless- 
ness. Once,  it  would  not  have  been  thus; 
trained  to  feats  of  strength,  surpassing 
all  his  companions  in  agility  and  skill, 
and  in  all  that  called  forth  muscular 
power,  etui  wart,  tall  and  commanding, 
with  a  breadth  of  chest  that  seemed  as  if 
it  would  defy  the  blows  that  most  men 
might  be  able  to  give  it,  he  chafed  like  a 
caged  lion,  a  very  Sampson  in  an  angry, 
inward  struggle,  but  this  agony  of  endu* 
ranee  availed  him  nothing.  Happily, 
John  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  has- 


tened promptly  to  the  spot,  where,  with 
the  assistance  of  William,  whose  strength 
was  now  nearly  overspent,  he  succeeded 
in  securing  the  man. 

He  was  a  hardened  looking  ruffian,  this 
intruder  upon  that  peaceful  glen,  and 
Vernon  discovered  that  he  had  but  lately 
been  dismissed  from  the  county  jail,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  secluded 
habits,  had  determined  to  replenish  his 
purse  from  Vernon's  before  venturing 
into  the  world  again.  The  man,  in  his 
confession,  owned  his  intention  of  killing 
his  victim  had  he  made  any  resistance, 
but  William's  sudden  appearance  had  de- 
feated all  his  plans.  It  was  thus  that 
the  boy,  so  persecuted  once,  found  him- 
self suddenly  raised  to  a  position  of 
importance,  but  he  looked  for  no  re- 
ward or  favor  from  him,  who  had  so  cru- 
elly denied  all  favors  at  a  time  when  he 
needed  them  much  more  than  in  the 
present  instance. 

When  Sybil  heard  of  Vernon's  provi- 
dential escape,  her  whole  soul  lifted 
itself  in  thankful  prayer  to  God  for  his 
preservation,  but  when  she  learned  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  safe- 
ty, and  life  perhaps,  a  glow  of  triumph 
lit  up  her  face,  for  she  had  long  felt  a 
security  in  the  boy's  rectitude  of  charac- 
ter, and  she  was  curious  to  know  how 
Vernon  would  act  towards  his  deliverer. 
Her  interest  in  William  Banks  had  been 
of  no  negative  sort,  for  ever  since  his  dis- 
grace she  had  been  a  constant  visitor 
at  his  mother's  cottage,  and  in  her  own 
gentle  way,  she  had  soothed  the  inmates 
there  by  telling  them  that  a  first  step 
towards  evil  was  often  the  last,  and  that 
she  had  not  lost  confidence  in  the  offender 
if  he  felt  contrition  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  by  timely  counsel  and  gifts  of  books 
and  needful  clothing,  she  won  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  household,  and  the 
right  to  speak  encouragingly  to  the  boy. 
Now  she  felt  that  her  trust  had  not  been 
misplaced,  for  it  was  this  apparent,  entire 
forgetfulness  of  Vernon's  punishment  in 
defending  him  with  so  much  bravery, 
which  convinced  her  that  the  lad  was  not 
utterly  depraved,  and  that  she  had  not 
sown  the  good  seed  of  advice  and  sympa- 
thy in  vain. 
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With  a  strange,  eager  interest  she 
waited  for  some  demonstration  of  grati- 
tude upon  Vernon's  part,  but  that  reserve 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume, 
was  an  effectual  barrier  to  every  thing 
like  confidence,  and  thus  a  week  passed, 
a  miserable  week  to  Sybil,  who  feared 
that,  among  other  faults  of  character 
which  beset  her  adopted  brother,  fore- 
most would  be  ranked  that  of  ingrati- 
tude, but  at  the  end  of  the  week,  rather 
a  formal  summons  from  Vernon  for  her 
to  come  to  him  in  the  library,  made  her 
anticipate  that  it  would  lead  to  some 
course  of  action  on  his  part,  which  would 
clear  him  from  this  new  charge. 

"  Something  is  to  be  done  about  this 
lad,  this  William  Banks/'  he  said  as  she 
entered  his  presence,  "you  know  it  and 
I  know  it  Sybil,  what  must  it  be?" — 

Sybil  spoke  out  boldly  for  the  boy. 

"  Do  what  the  noble  part  of  your  na- 
ture bids  you/'  she  said. 

"What!  send  for  this  cottager,  this 
boy  who  but  two  years  ago  " — 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said  Sybil,  arrest- 
ing bis  words  with  her  hand  laid  upon 
his  arm,  "leave  that  unsaid ;  do  not  speak 
about  what  he  has  been,  but  what  he  is." 

Vernon  trembled  under  that  light 
touch,  and  that  gentle  rebuke. 

"Well,  then,"  he  continued,  "you 
would  have  me  send  for  this  cottager,  I 
know  it,  though  you  have  not  said  one 
word  to  influence  me,  but  I  feel  it  here 
in  my  heart,  Sybil,  and  tell  him  that  I 
owe  him  my  life,  that  his  bravery  was 
unparalleled,  his  presence  of  mind  extra- 
ordinary, and  besides  this,  you  would 
have  me  reward  him  by  some  post  of 
trust  and  honour — is  it  not  so,  Sybil  ?" 

His  voice  softened  as  he  spoke,  and 
Sybil  caught  his  hand  gratefully — since 
eye  could  not  reply  to  eye,  it  was  but 
another  way  of  showing  her  approval 
of  what  he  had  said. 

"You  refer  this  all  to  me,  Mr.  Ver- 
non," she  said,  "  but  you  know  it  emanated 
from  what  is  honourable  in  yourself,  and 
if  you  do  it,  it  will  be  just  what  is  right 
and  just  what  is  noble." 

Vernon  smiled,  but  his  lip  quivered, 
too,  a*  if  some  new  and  blessed  experience 
were  stirring  the  very  depths  of  his  coul. 


"  Send  for  the  lad,  Sybil,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  here  and  at  once !" 

A  second  time  was  William  the  cotta- 
ger sent  for  to  the  house  at  Vernon 
Grove,  but  under  what  different  circum- 
stances! The  boy  advanced  with  a 
modest,  though  not  downcast  look  into 
the  hall,  where  Vernon  and  Sybil  stood 
to  meet  him,  the  former  holding  out  his 
hand  to  welcome  him,  but  he  scarcely 
understood  the  action  in  that  odd,  proud 
man,  and  Sybil,  taking  the  hand  of  each, 
placed  them  one  within  the  other. 

"  I  owe  my  life  to  you,  William,"  said 
Vernon  in  gentle  tones, — "  a  young  man 
of  your  age,  and  just  entering  manhood, 
needs  sometimes  a  helping  hand  to  lead 
him  on  to  success  ;  you  must  look  upon 
me  as  your  friend,  and  tell  me  your 
wants.  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  city 
and  earn  a  livelihood  there,  or  would  you 
rather  be  advanced  to  some  station  of 
trust  here  in  the  country?  Only  let  me 
know  your  wishes  and  they  shall  be 
gratified,  by  one  who,  when  in  a  passion- 
ate mood,  was  not  generous  enough  to 
make  an  allowance  for  a  first  youthful 
fault." 

A  thrill  swept  through  the  chords  of 
Sybil's  heart ; — surely  this  was  not  the 
Vernon  she  had  known,  once  so  unfor- 
giving and  tyrannical,  nor  did  she  wonder 
at  the  glow  of  pride  that  lit  the  upturned 
face  of  the  lad  as  he  listened  to  Vernon's 
noble  words. 

"You  thought  that  you  were  acting 
right,"  returned  he,  and  so  did  your  duty, 
sometimes  I  think,  for  the  best,  too  -,  for 
it  was  my  punishment,  after  all,  that  led 
Miss  Gray  to  our  cottage,  and  we  have 
all  been  better  and  happier  since  she 
came.  I  would  thank  you,  sir,  not  to 
allude  to  a  reward  for  an  act  which  any 
one  with  courage  would  have  done ;  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  1  desire,  and  that 
is,  that  you  would  forget  that  I  ever  lost 
sight  of  my  duty  so  far  as  to  stoop  to  the 
wicked  ways  of  a  thief." 

"  I  will  forget  it,"  said  Vernon  warmly, 
only  to  remember  that  you  are  a  noble 
and  worthy  being,  and  that  you  may 
count  upon  me  as  your  friend  for  life." 

Sybil  lay  down  to  rest  that  night  with 
a  grateful,  happy  heart,  for  besides  the 
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conquest  which  she  felt  that  Vernon  had 
made  over  himself,  he  had  empowered 
her  to  have  the  widow  and  her  family  re- 
moved to  a  comfortable  cottage  upon  his 
own  land,  and  William,  besides  oversee- 
ing his  employer's  affairs,  was  to  be 
presented  with  a  little  farm  which  would 
yield  him  a  certain  income. 

And  Sybil,  Sybil,  was  to  be  the  Lady 
Bountiful,  through  whom  the  grand 
changes  were  to  come  to  pass.  No  won- 
der that  golden  visions  floated  about  her 
in  her  dreams,  and  that  her  day  thoughts 
were  surrounded  with  a  rosy  halo,  for  she 
was  tasting  a  new  pleasure,  and  that 
through  Vernon's  kindness,  the  luxury  of 
practically  doing  good. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Oh!  watch  me,  watch  me  still 

Thro'  the  long  night's  dreary  hours  j 

Uphold,  by  thy  firm  will, 

Worn  Nature's"  sinking  powers. 

While  yet  thy  face  is  there, 

(The  loose  locks  round  it  flying,) 

So  young,  and  fre*sh  and  fair, 
I  feel  not  I  am  dying. 

But  while  those  pitying  eyes 
Are  bending  thus  above  me. 

In  vain  the  death-dews  rise, — 
Thou  dost  regret  and  love  me! 

Thy  fond  and  pitying  smile 

Shall  soothe  my  painful  waking, 

Thy  voice  shall  cheer  me,  while 
The  slow  gray  dawn  is  breaking. 

\Mrt.  Norton. 

The  shock  that  Vernon  had  sustained, 
together  with  his  sleep  in  the  damp  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spring,  were  more  dis- 
astrous in  their  consequences  than  could 
at  first  have  been  imagined ;  for  one  after- 
noon shortly  after,  when  Sybil  came  into 
the  parlor  equipped  for  a  walk,  she  found 
him  lying  upon  a  couch  with  a  flush  like 
that  of  fever  upon  his  face.  He  was  sel- 
dom ill,  and  his  powerful  frame  and 
strong  athletic  limbs  looked  as  if  they 
could  not  be  bound  by  the  chords  of  sick, 
ness ;  but  while  Sybil  looked  at  him  and 


heard  his  heavy,  irregular  breathing  as 
he  lay  with  contracted  brow,  she  intui- 
tively felt  that  he  was  suffering,  and 
questioned  him.  Vernon  acknowledged 
a  dull  pain  in  his  head  and  a  burning 
thirst,  treating  the  matter  lightly,  arid 
making  his  usual  preparations  for  his 
evening  stroll,  but  a  sudden  faint  ness 
overtook  him,  and  towards  night  his  ill 
feelings  so  continued  to  increase,  that  he 
himself  at  last  proposed  to  send  for 
medical  aid. 

The  physician  at  once  declared  that  be 
was  very  sick,  and  that  he  required  the 
most  attentive  care,  and  thus  a  new  of- 
fice devolved  upon  Sybil,  who  placed  her- 
self under  the  teaching  of  the  house- 
keeper who  was  an  excellent  nurse  and 
had  attended  Vernon  in  his  former  ill- 
ness. With  untiring  footsteps  she  passed 
from  her  grandmother's  room  to  his,  and 
with  her  gentle  ministrations  relieved 
them  both,  winning  many  a  word  of  ap- 
proval from  the  more  experienced  nurse, 
who  was  glad  of  the  young  eyes  and 
hopeful  nature  of  Sybil  to  bear  her 
company.  The  responsibility  increased 
each  moment,  for  Vernon  grew  rapidly 
ill,  the  fever  raging  with  unabating  vio- 
lence, until  at  last  he  sank  into  utter  un- 
consciousness. 

To  such  anxiety  of  mind  as  Sybil  now 
felt,  she  was  a  stranger,  and  the  new 
experience  bewildered  her,  and  though 
she  did  not  at  first  know  the  extent  of  the 
danger  of  her  friend  and  guardian,  she 
felt  that  such  an  illness  was  a  terrible 
thing,  and  her  heart  was  sorely  troubled 
for  the  strong,  proud  man  who  lay  bereft 
of  strength  and  pride,  and  with  unfail- 
ing patience  she  watched  and  waited 
upon  him.  Sometimes  she  thought  that 
if  ever  there  could  be  a  return  for  all  the 
benefits  which  she  had  received  from  him, 
the  hour  had  come  to  give  it,  and  that  de- 
votion on  her  part  would  be  but  a  proper 
offering  in  exchange ;  but  her  motive  at 
other  times  for  thus  expending  her  ener- 
gies in  watching  day  and  night  at  his 
bed-side,  was  only  what  any  sick  and 
suffering  fellow-creature  might  expect, 
namely,  Christian  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  unconsciousness 
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he  was  only  content  when  she  was  in  his 
presence,  and  was  restless  and  complain- 
ing when  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to 
her  grandmother's  wants,  hut  now 
that  restlessness  was  over,  the  stupor 
which  had  succeeded  was  oblivion  to  all 
that  was  passing  around,  and  at  this  stage 
of  his  illness  Sybil  had  a  new  and  unex- 
pected trial. 

The  physician,  who  was  a  kind  and 
fatherly  man,  called  her  to  him  one  day 
when  she  thought  that  Vernon,  from  some 
new  symptoms  which  had  appeared,  more 
than  ever  required  her  watchful  vigils, 
and  gently  laying  his  hand  upon  her  fair, 
young  head,  told  her  that  it  was  early  in 
life  for  such  trials  to  fall  to  her  lot,  but 
that  he  must  prepare  her  for  the  worst 
by  informing  her  that  in  all  human  proba- 
bility Vernon  would  die.  The  disease 
had  baffled  his  skill,  and  although  he 
would  try  every  endeavor  to  save  his 
patient's  life,  still,  unless  some  almost 
miraculous  intervention,  which  he  could 
not  foresee  then,  interposed  in  the  natural 
order  of  events,  he  said,  that  his  patient 
must  shortly  breathe  his  last  He  then 
dictated  a  letter  to  her  which  he  told  her 
she  must  send  at  once  to  Isabel,  acquaint- 
ing her  with  the  sad  intelligence,  but  in- 
forming her  at  the  same  time  that  it 
would  be  useless  in  her  to  attempt  to  see 
her  brother,  as  should  the  worst  happen, 
it  would  be  before  she  could  arrive  at 
Vernon  Grove.  The  physician  knew 
something  of  Isabel's  character,  and  felt* 
even  had  there  been  time,  how  out  of 
place  she  would  be  by  the  sick  man's 
couch,  with  her  restlessness  and  worldly 
thoughts  and  manners. 

Poor  Sybil,  she  received  the  dreadful 
intelligence  with  a  cold  chill  which  made 
her  speechless,  but  the  conviction  that  if 
she  were  not  calm,  and  did  she  not  put  on 
a  courage  which  she  was  far  from  feeling, 
there  would  be  none  to  act,  gave  to  her 
appearance  a  quiet  dignity  which  even 
deceived  the  kind-hearted  physician,  who 
called  her  a  heroine,  and  praised  her  self- 
possession  ;  but  could  he  have  seen  her  a 
moment  after  he  left  her,  with  a  death- 
like pallor  on  her  countenance,  and  have 
heard  the  simple  ejaculation,  "God  help 
me,"  which  burst  from  her  white  and 
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quivering  lips,  he  would  scarcely  have 
called  her  a  heroine  then. 

Still  he  might  lire,  hope  whispered, 
and  if  human  care  and  attention  can 
avail,  he  must  live,  she  said  to  herself, 
even  if  her  own  strength  and  life  were  to 
ebb  away  by  the  side  of  Vernon's  couch. 
'  What  mattered  it  if  he  woke  from  that 
death-like  stupor  to  find  her  dead;  ay, 
what  mattered  it?  Had  he  not  made  the 
world  beautiful  to  her  by  his  teachings, 
his  sympathy ;  what  would  it  be  without 
him  ?  Thus  Sybil  reasoned  in  behalf  of 
her  teacher,  her  benefactor,  her  brother, 
her  friend. 

The  physician  had  told  her  that  there 
was  a  crisis  in  his  disease,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  lay  either  life  or  death ; 
scarcely  the  former,  however,  and  almost 
certainly  the  latter;  should  he  die,  he 
would  pass  away  quietly  and  gently  into 
another  state  of  being,  like  a  child  going 
into  a  si  umber,  for  there  was  no  strength 
within  him  to  do  battle  with  the  grim 
tyrant;  but  should  he  live,  as  quietly 
would  he  wake  again  to  earth  and  its 
many  trials,  and  as  long  as  there  was  a 
ray  of  hope  Sybil's  hope  was  strong.  She 
could  not,  would  not,  believe  that  Ver- 
non was  about  to  pass  away  from  her 
sight  forever ;  she  shuddered,  too,  at  the 
thought  of  how  ill  prepared  he  was  for 
such  a  change,  and  fervent  prayers  for  his 
recovery  were  unceasingly  upon  her  lips. 

On  the  morning  after  her  conversation 
with  the  physician,  death  indeed  seemed 
to  have  the  mastery  over  life  upon  the  body 
of  the  unconscious  invalid,  for  his  high, 
white  brow  was  whiter  than  before,  and 
his  hands  seemed  like  ice  within  her  own, 
but  even  then,  when  almost  hoping  against 
hope,  a  prayer  burst  from  her  lips  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart,  and  with  a  passion 
and  energy  which  were  almost  foreign  to 
her  calm  equable  temperament,  she  inter- 
ceded for  the  life  of  her  guardian. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  said,  in  the  simple 
language  of  her  guileless  heart,  "  6pare 
him,  spare  him  who  has  been  to  me  a 
friend,  guide,  teacher,  who  has  work  upon 
earth  yet  to  do,  and  who,  though  shutout 
from  Thy  blessed  light,  still  sympathises 
with  those  who  enjoy  what  is  denied  to 
him.    If  Thou  dost  take  him  he  is  in  Thy 
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bands,  Thou  art  forgiving,  oh  God ;  but 
if  in  Thy  mercy  Thou  dost  see  fit  to  keep 
him  here  on  earth,  may  this  new  trial 
and  suffering  have  brought  him  nearer  to 
Thee  to  do  Thy  will,  for  with  Thee  is 
life— without  Thee  and  Christ,  spiritual 
death — Amen." 

As  Sybil  knelt  by  the  bed-side  of  Ver- 
non, her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
her  sobs  breaking  out  unrestrained  from 
her  over-burthened  heart,  she  beard  that 
soul-felt  "Amen"  echoed  so  softly,  yet 
distinctly,  that  she  started  to  her  feet, 
wondering  if  the  word  had  come  from  a 
spirit  or  from  the  pale  lips  before  her. 
He  had  said  it,  he  lived !  He  had  passed 
from  the  shadow  of  the  grave  into  life 
once  more,  and  had  heard  that  earnest 
prayer.  A  smile  was  on  his  face,  but 
tears  were  silently  coursing  each  other 
down  his  pallid  cheeks.  Softly  Sybil 
wiped  them  away,  and  leaning  over  him, 
while  trying  not  to  show  any  emotion,  she 
asked  him  if  he  needed  anything,  and 
told  him  calmly  how  great  a  danger  he 
had  passed  and  how  necessary  it  was  to 
his  recovery  that  he  should  not  exert  him- 
self at  all. 

"  Oh,  that  I  had  passed  away,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  in  that  deep  unconsciousness — 
it  is  so  fearful  to  awake  again  to  life,  its 
disappointment  and  trials,  and  its  blind- 
ness" 

"  Hush,"  said  Sybil  softly,  laying  her 
hand,  with  its  velvet  softness,  caressingly 
upon  his  brow,"  murmur  not  against 
what  God  has  done — He  may  have  brought 
you  low  to  raise  you  again  for  some  good 
purpose,  some  great  joy." 

Joy  for  him  I  Ah,  that  might  be,  he 
thought,  if  she  loved  him,  if  the  voice 
that  bad  called  him  back  to  life  had  called 
him  back  to  love,  too,  if  he  had  youth 
and  sight  to  win  her  for  his  own,  but 
these  were  not  the  days  of  miracles.  Re- 
membering his  vow  of  old,  he  put  a  check 
upon  his  thoughts  and  tongue,  and  an- 
swered her  not,  but  his  brow  contracted 
with  the  effort  as  though  spasmed  with 
pain. 

"We  must  not  talk  any  more,"  she 
said,  lifting  the  waves  of  bright,  soft 
hair  that  lay  tangled  upon  his  brow; 
"  our  good  doctor  will  be  here  directly, 


and  he  will  ask  me  if  I  have  been  faith- 
ful to  my  precious  charge."  Then  he  lay 
still  and  hushed  under  the  heavenly  spell 
of  her  gentle  words  and  soft  touch,  as 
she  smoothed  into  something  like  order 
the  rebellious  locks  of  his  hair  until  she 
thought  that  he  slept,  and  then  sat  down 
quietly,  afraid  to  leave  him  and  yet  watch- 
ing anxiously  for  the  entrance  of  some 
one  to  whom  she  might  impart  the  joyful 
tidings. 

"  Oh,  Sybil,"  he  said  at  last  with  a 
voice  of  anguish  and  tenderness  which 
almost  betrayed  his  secret,  "your  watch- 
fulness, your  devotion,  have  cured  me  of 
this  almost  fatal  fever,  but  there  remains 
a  pain  incurable,  which  you  know  not  of, 
here,  deep,  deep  in  my  heart,  which  is 
beating  forever  with  the  same  throb  of 
anguish ;  God  cannot  still  that  and  bid  it 
be  calm,  though  He  can  give  life  and  take 
it." 

"Poor,  tried,  weary  heart,"  she  an- 
swered softly,  as  though  she  were  sooth- 
ing a  grieved  child ;  then  dashing  away 
the  tears  that  would  come  to  her  eyes  tor 
very  pity  of  his  weakness,  she  continued 
earnestly,  "God  can  do  all  things,  Mr. 
Vernon,  for  those  who  love  him  ;  do  you 
not  remember  those  beautiful  words? 
'  Tenderly  His  finger  touches  the  stains 
of  our  hearts  and  defines  the  misery  of 
our  lives/  But  to  be  loved  and  cored  for 
by  Him,  we  must  love  Him  too,  will  you 
not  try  to  do  this  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  teach  me  how,  Sybil," 
he  answered.  Sybil  pressed  his  hand  but 
did  not  answer.  She  felt  a  new  joy  in 
her  heart;  she  might  be  the  means  of 
training  a  soul  for  a  purer  life ;  she  was 
weak,  truly,  for  the  task,  but  God  was 
on  her  side,  and  her  reply  to  his  question 
was  simply  that  gentle  pressure  which  the 
blind  man  understood,  and  a  scarcely 
audible  prayer  breathed  for  him,  for  her, 
for  both. 

The  entrance  of  the  physician  put  an 
end  to  further  conversation,  and  it  was 
well  that  he  came,  for  the  unusual  excite- 
ment was  anything  but  beneficial  to  Ver- 
non. 

"  By  almost  a  miracle  you  are  raised 
from  a  very  critical  state  to  one  of  com- 
parative security,"  he  said  seriously,  "but 
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your  little  nurse  must  keep  you  very 
quiet,  noting  the  slightest  change,  for  a 
relapse  would  be  fatal  in  your  present 
weak  state;  and  any  conversation  long 
continued,  or  any  excitement,  would  be 
apt  to  throw  you  back  again.'* 

Thus  warned  Sybil  did  her  duty  to  the 
utmost;  she  would  neither  converse  her- 
self, nor  allow  Vernon  to  engage  in  any 
conversation  on  his  part,  and  a  busy  and 
important  person  she  became,  flitting  like 
a  spirit  of  peace  from  room  to  room,  the 
servants  looking  up  to  her  with  respect, 
and  even  the  old  housekeeper  praising 
her  for  her  untiring  industry  and  devo- 
tion. This  self-abnegation  had  its  re- 
ward, for  Vernon  gradually  recovered  his 
strength,  and  though  not  able  to  leave 
his  room  for  some  time,  each  day  added 
fresh  vigor  to  his  wasted  frame ;  and  as 
gradually  she  felt  that  she  was  gaining  a 
recognised  influence  even  over  that  stern, 
unbending  will. 

"Is  Sybil  here?"  asked  Vernon  one 
afternoon  after  waking  from  a  refreshing 
sleep,  "yes,  I  know  that  she  is,  for  the 
air  is  softer  for  her  presence,  there  is  a 
balmier  breath  floating  above  and  around 
me.  Yes,  Sybil  must  be  here ;  where  is 
she,  and  what  is  she  doing  ?" 

"You  have  guessed  aright,"  she  an- 
swered playfully,  "  but  because  you  are 
feeling  better  and  stronger  with  coming 
health,  you  must  not  be  led  away  by  your 
imaginings  to  pay  such  far  fetched  com- 
pliments. I  am  seated  by  a  window  look- 
ing at  the  last  foot-prints  of  Winter  some- 
times, and  sometimes  reading  passages 
from  a  good  book." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  my  pupil  has 
read  to  me,  will  she  read  to  me  now? 
along  with  this  fine  elastic  air  around  me, 
let  her  voice  come  to  me  like  the  tuneful 
reed  of  woodland  shepherd,  as  it  did  in 
days  of  yore/' 

Sybil  half  smiled  at  his  persistent  com- 
plimentary tone,  then  looked  serious 
enough  as  her  eye  rested  upon  the  book 
that  she  was  holding;  history,  poetry, 
novels,  science,  all  these  had  she  read 
aloud  to  Vernon,  but  never  that.  Would 
he  listen  patiently,  or  would  he  ask  for 
something  lighter,  and  to  his  ken,  better  ? 
She  would  try  him — it  was  worth  the 


trial,  his  displeasure  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  she  thought  seemed 
clearly  to  her,  her  duty,  and  unfalteringly 
and  feelingly  she  read  from  the  page 
which  lay  open  upon  her  lap. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not 
want 

"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still 
waters. 

"  He  restoreth  my  soul,  He  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His 
name's  sake. 

"  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

"  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in 
the  presence  of  mine  enemies;  thou 
anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup  run- 
neth over. 

"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  I  will 
dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever." 

Sybil  made  no  comment  upon  what  she 
had  read,  nor  did  she  allow  Vernon  to  do 
so,  for  she  arose  and  left  the  apartment, 
imagining  that  he  had  food  enough  for 
thought  in  the  beautiful  words  he  had 
heard. 

The  next  afternoon  as  she  was  seated 
in  the  same  spot  with  the  same  book  be- 
fore her,  great  was  her  delight  at  hear- 
ing Vernon  request  her  to  read  aloud 
again,  leaving  her  to  the  choice  of  what 
it  should  be.  She  chose,  as  she  had  done 
the  day  before,  feeling  that  one  step  was 
gained,  and  when  he  bade  her  pause  so 
that  he  might  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
some  particular  passage,  she  knew  that 
the  ice  of  indifference  was  broken ;  and 
it  came  to  pass  that  after  Vernon's  re- 
covery the  Bible  still  continued  to  form  a 
part  of  their  daily  reading.  Vernon 
listened  to  it,  but  too  often  as  a  critic, 
though  Sybil  reasoned  rightly  when  she 
said  to  herself  that  even  then  it  was  a 
great  gain,  and  that  perhaps  when  he 
came  "to  scoff"  he  would  "remain  to 
pray." 

As  the  winter  passed  away  and  the 
Spring  came  in  with  joyous  step,  a  very 
maiden  in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  bright- 
ening everything  she  looked  upon  and 
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smiling  upon  earth  and  sky,  Vernon's 
recovery  seemed  established,  and  each 
day  added  somewhat  of  bis  old  vigor  to 
his  step,  each  day  his  proud  look  came 
back  more  strongly  marked  upon  his  face, 
not  the  defiant  look  which  made  Sybil 
liken  him  to  a  tree  struck  by  lightning, 
and  though  blasted,  towering  upwards  to 
to  the  sky,  but  a  softened  pride,  as  though 
the  tree  were  scathed  only,  and  struggled, 
erect  still,  for  life.  lie  was  happier,  far 
happier,  too,  than  he  had  been  for  years, 
for  he  had  a  tranquil  security  in  the 
present  which  soothed  and  satisfied  him. 
First  he  felt  how  exclusively  Sybil  was 
his  own,  at  least  until  some  one  more 
fortunate  than  himself  came  to  claim  her, 
and  again  he  knew  that  he  was  a  better 
man.  Gone  were  those  quick  flashes  of 
temper  which  so  often  interfered  with 
his  peace  of  mind ;  gone  was  that  miser- 
able depression  of  spirits,  which  not  only 
affected  his  own  well-being  but  that  of 
those  around  him,  and  those  querulous 
repinings  against  fate  had  given  place  if 
not  to  submission,  to  a  quiet  acquiescence 
in  his  condition,  and  though  he  was  far 
from  his  ideal  of  a  good  man,  and  farther 
yet  from  Sybil's,  still  the  progress  was 
upward  not  downward. 

It  has  been  said  that "  the  foartf  in  waking 
wakes  the  mind,"  and  perhaps  all  of  Ver- 
non's happy  change  of  character  could  be 
traced  to  Sybil's  influence  and  the  strong 
love  which  had  budded  a  while  ago,  and 
had  now  burst  into  full  flower,  which  he 
wore,  truly  enough,  concealed ;  not  on  his 
breast  but  in  it.  Even  granting  this, 
Sybil  might  have  been  the  instrument, 
the  means  which  led  on  to  such  a  desira- 
ble end.  So  that  the  change  had  really 
eome,  it  mattered  little  whether  Sybil's 
hand  first  touched  the  troubled  waters,  or 
whether  an  angel  had  looked  within  their 
depths  with  eyes  that  had  power  to  calm. 
Qod  has  many  ways  to  bring  a  wanderer 
home. 

At  this  period  of  our  story  Mrs.  Gor- 
don remained  in  the  same  state,  neither 
better  nor  worse,  and  Sybil  was  truly 
thankful  to  know  that  in  her  slow  decay, 
though  the  mind  was  no  longer  active, 
the  body  of  her  dear  relative  was  free 
from  suffering,  and  with  renewed  ardor 


she  laid  plans  to  pursue  her  studies  and 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  she  consci- 
entiously could  to  her  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  education,  but  an  event 
occurred  that  entirely  interrupted  the 
even  tenor  of  her  life. 

About  this  time  a  letter  arrived  from 
Isabel,  full  of  regrets  that  she  had  been 
unable  to  leave  her  home  at  the  period  of 
Vernon's  illness,  congratulating  him  upon 
his  recovery,  and  adding  that  as  he  was 
proof  against  all  invitations  to  the  city, 
she  had  determined  to  spend  a  month 
with  him;  but  dreading  the  loneliness 
of  the  drive,  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  unable 
to  accompany  her,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  have  a  friend  of  her's  for  an  inmate, 
who  had  been  selected  by  her  for  agree- 
able conversation,  brilliant  qualities,  and 
in  fact  for  all  that  would  render  a  tiresome 
journey  agreeable. 

"  And  this  friend  ?"  asked  Sybil  as  she 
finished  reading  Isabel's  letter. 

"  Only  some  artist  or  poet,  I  suppose," 
answered  Vernon  in  his  turn,  though 
concealing  his  fears  and  anxious  about 
any  addition  to  their  happy  home  of  one 
who  might  interest  Sybil,  "  Isabel  is  al- 
ways surrounded  by  such,  who  are  paint- 
ing her  beauty  or  making  verses  about 
her  expressivo  eyes,  that  'underneath 
that  calm  white  forehead  are  ever  burn- 
ing torrid.' " 

"You  have  so  often  spoken  of  your 
sister's  beauty  that  I  have  a  longing  to 
see  it,  just  as  one  longs  to  go  abroad  to 
gaze  at  one  particular  Madonna.  I  won- 
der if  the  sense  of  her  loveliness  will 
flash  upon  me  like  sunlight,  or  if  it  will 
grow  upon  me  like  the  coming  dawn.  I 
cannot  tell  yet  what  my  ideal  of  beauty 
is,  only  it  seems  to  me  now  that  I  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  one.  As  in 
pictures,  so  in  living  and  breathing  cre- 
ations of  beauty,  I  should  think  that  one 
ought  to  be  educated  to  enjoy  it  and  to 
say  at  last,  'this  or  that  face  or  form 
delights  me.* " 

"  And  yet,  Sybil,"  answered  Vernon, 
"  I  would  not  have  you  think  that  Isabel, 
with  her  surpassing  loveliness,  is  my  cri- 
terion. I  admired  but  did  not  enjoy  her 
face  when  I  could  see  it.  Her's  is  a 
restless,  butter-fly  brilliancy,  a  very  opal 
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is  she  among  the  gems;  her  friend,  Miss 
Percy,  (I  can  talk  of  her  without  emotion 
now,)  was  once  my  type  of  the  highest 
perfection  of  beauty,  calm,  statuesque, 
still,  ruby-lipped,  not  so  fair  as  clear  and 
regally  majestic ;  a  rose,  to  the  looker  on 
showing  nothing  but  most  gorgeous  colour- 
ing, most  perfeet  proportions,  but  to  any 
one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  gather 
and  wear  it,  giving  out  the  most  delicious 
perfumes.  I  had  my  dream,  you  know 
how  it  was  dissolved,  how  I  did  not  win 
the  rose  nor  wear  it." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Sybil 
hastily,  fearing  that  the  fresh  opening  of 
the  old  wounds  might  give  him  pain. 

"  I  did  not  win  nor  wear  it,"  repeated 
Vernon,  "  nor  am  I  the  least  regretful  that 
I  did  not ;  the  possession  of  such  a  regal 
beauty  would  have  made  me  proud  but 
not  happy,  and  what  would  it  have  availed 
me  now?  No,  Sybil,  even  if  I  could  see 
God's  daylight  again,  and  were  I  seeking 
a  wife,  a  companion,  I  would  search 
through  the  world  not  so  much  for  a 
lovely  face,  but  a  truthful  one,  not  so 
much  for  a  Juno-like  form  to  gaze  upon 
admiringly,  as  for  one  pliant  and  yield- 
ing that  I  could  nestle  in  my  heart  of 
hearts,  and  that  would  feel  at  home 
there.  But  we  have  forgotten  our  first 
topic,  these  city  guests  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  amused  all  the  day  and  half 
of  the  night;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
make  them  welcome  in  our  quiet  way, 
and  take  their  visit  as  a  dispensation  by 
no  means  agreeable,  and  do  our  best 
under  the  circumstances ;  then  you  must 
tell  the  housekeeper  to  do  hers,  too,  and 
let  it  be  generally  known  among  the 
household,  and  I  doubt  not  with  their 
memory  of  city  habits,  and  your  obser- 
vant eyes,  that  everything  will  go  on 
smoothly  and  well.    And  Sybil" — 

"  Mr.  Vernon"— 

"About  yourself;  send  to  the  city  for 
any  addition  to  your  wardrobe  that  yon 
may  need;  I  would  have  my  young 
protege^  looking  her  best  in  my  sister's 
eyes." 

Vernon  seemed  lost  for  a  moment  in 
deep  thought,  a  new  emotion  stirred  the 
heart   of  each,  and    Sybil   was    silent 


too.  "Was  she  fair  and  bright-eyed,  and 
would  that  sister  look  approvingly  upon 
her,  or  was  she  otherwise?"  he  said  to 
himself. 

"  Do  I  approach  any  of  the  types  of 
beauty  which  he  has  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Clayton's,  or  Miss  Percy's,  or  that  other, 
the  beauty  of  Truth,  or  am  I  far  removed 
from  each  and  all  ?"  she  thought 

"You  will  look  your  best?"  at  last 
he  said  again. 

"As  a  moth  flying  around  a  star,"  she 
answered  somewhat  sadly,  as  she  thought 
of  what  she  had  heard  of  Isabel  and  her 
loveliness. 

"Ah!  is  it  so  then?"  he  asked  some- 
what disappointed,  though  scarcely  dar- 
ing to  confess  it  to  himself,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment ;  he  loved  her  soul,  not  her 
perishable  body. 

"You  said  that  you  liked  the  truthful 
face  best,"  she  said  timidly;  "Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, I  trust,  will  find  truth  and  sincerity 
in  her  brother's  adopted  sister." 

"  Yes,  dear  child,  1  know  it  as  though 
I  could  see  it,  and  it  is  God's  most  pre- 
cious seal  imprinted  on  what  He  has  cre- 
ated ;  keep  on  the  garments  of  truth,  dear 
Sybil,  be  what  you  are,  and  the  moth  will 
not  be  overpowered  by  the  lustre  of  the 
star;"  and  with  these  kind,  comforting 
words  he  left  her. 

Many  a  moment  of  longing  had  Sybil 
before  the  guests  arrived  to  flee  away  to 
her  old  cottage  home,. but  she  gradually 
overcame  her  timidity  when  she  saw  that 
no  responsibility  whatever  would  fall 
upon  her,  for  the  well-trained  servants 
and  excellent  housekeeper  soon  had  every- 
thing in  readiness,  and  even  seemed  to 
apply  themselves  with  additional  alacrity 
to  their  preparations  at  the  prospect  of 
the  monotony  of  their  quiet  life  being 
broken  by  Mrs.  Clayton  and  her  atten- 
dants, and  at  last  she  not  only  became  re- 
conciled herself  to  the  looked  for  innova- 
tion, but  anxious  for  it  too. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  With  silken  coats  and  caps,  and  golden 

rings, 
With  ruffs  and  cuffs  and  farthingales  and 

things." 

Oh,  to  see  or  hear  her  singing !  scarce  I 

know  which  is  divinest — 
For  her  looks  sing  too — she  modulates  her 

gestures  to  the  tune; 
And  her  mouth  stirs  with  the  song,  like 

song;  and  when  the  notes  are  finest, 
Tis  the  eyes  thnt  shoot  out  vocal  light,  and 

seem  to  swell  them  on. 

[Mrt.  Browning. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  party  from 
the  city  arrived,  but  an  hour  sooner  than 
was  expected.  Sybil  had  taken  a  walk, 
and  Vernon  alone  remained  to  receive 
them. 

Isabel  loved  her  brother  as  much  as 
such  a  heart  as  hers  could  love,  with  its 
evil  impulses  unchecked,  and  its  good 
ones  not  encouraged,  and  rushing  into 
his  arms,  she  covered  his  face  with  kisses. 
Hers  was  a  changefnl  nature,  flickering 
with  lights  and  shadows ;  not,  perhaps, 
wilfully  sinful,  but  too  faulty  to  inspire 
much  respeot ;  she  would  do  a  grievous 
wrong  to  a  friend,  who,  disgusted  at  once 
with  her  levity  and  inconsistency,  would 
determine  to  avoid  her  ever  after,  but  in 
another  instant  some  kind  act  of  Isabel's, 
and  her  lovely,  winning  smile  would  ef- 
face all  remembrance  of  her  folly.  Such 
a  character  is  not  an  uncommon  one,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  harbour  resentment 
long  against  these  April-like  beings  who 
have  tears  as  well  as  sunshine  at  com- 
mand. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Ver- 
non, remembering  she  was  his  sister,  the 
only  tie  of  blood  that  he  had  upon  earth, 
and  that  they  had  been  parted  for  years, 
returned  ber  affectionate  caresses  with  an 
almost  equal  warmth. 

"And  now,"  said  Isabel,  gracefully 
disengaging  herself  from  his  arms, "  you 
must  not  neglect  your  other  guest — give 
me  your  hand,  Richard,  and  let  your 
heart  go  with  it  in  a  welcome." 

He  gave  it,  and  felt  it  placed  by  her  in 
another  hand,  a  beautiful  hand,  but  not 
like  Sybil's.    A  shudder  crept  over  him 


as  he  felt  its  clasp.  It  was  one  that  he 
had  pressed  before,  and  cared  never  to 
press  again.  No,  it  was  not  like  Sybil's 
any  more  than  the  heart  was  like  Sybil's. 
The  hand  of  the  one  was  perfect  in  its 
proportions,  like  that  of  a  statue,  and 
artists  had  moulded  their  finest  creations 
from  its  form ;  the  fingers  were  tapered 
to  a  point,  the  well  shaped  nail  polished 
to  glossiness,  but  a  certain  hardness  like 
the  marble  which  it  copied,  a  coldness, 
met  your  touch ;  but  Sybil's  hand  was 
soft,  tremulous,  yielding,  and  warm,  with 
a  palm  like  the  faint  blush  of  a  rose  leaf; 
one  felt  truth  there,  but  in  that  other 
hand,  lying  in  Vernon's  there  was  none. 

"  Florence  Percy,"  said  Isabel,  but  she 
might  have  left  the  words  unuttered,  for 
Vernon  knew  it  before  they  were  said, 
and  he  stammered  out  something  which 
he  hoped  sounded  like  a  polite  welcome, 
but  was  it?  Scarcely. 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  us,  Richard,  I  told  Florence  so,  and 
assured  her  that  you  had  not  forgotten 
those  happy  hours  of  the  past,"  said  Isa- 
bel. "  I  did  my  very  best  to  bring  Clay- 
ton with  us,  but  he  resisted  all  my  fasci- 
nations ;  I  even  tried  to  charm  back  his 
romance,  and  talked  touchingly  of  the 
woods  and  streams,  but  all  in  vain,  and 
so  I  concluded  to  yield  myself  gracefully 
to  the  inevitable  fate  of  coming  without 
him.  He  is  just  as  good,  Richard,  just 
as  indulgent  as  ever,  and  has  such  a  plea- 
sant way  of  being  obstinate  that  one  can- 
not get  angry  with  him.  The  day  before 
we  came  I  actually  forced  some  tears  into 
my  eyes,  by  way  of  additional  induce- 
ment, to  show  him  how  I  longed  for  his 
company,  but  he  either  did  not  or  would 
not  notice  them,  and  dried  them  most  ef- 
fectually by  saying  in  a  tone,  entirely  di- 
vested of  all  romance,  that  he  could  not 
come  because  he  had  some  grand  specu- 
lation on  hand  which  would  yield  him,  if 
attended  to,  several  thousands ;  and  then 
by  way  of  comfort  for  my  disappoint- 
ment, he  said  that  he  supposed  I  wanted 
a  new  robe  de  chambre  for  the  country, 
some  unostentatious  jewelry  which  would 
not  dazzle  the  dwellers  of  Arcadia,  and 
before  I  could  answer  no,  he  poured  a 
handful  of  gold  into  my  lap,  and  departed. 
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That  ifl  the  way  he  always  treats  me,  and 
often  when  I  know  that  I  deserve  a  scold- 
ing, for  some  giddy  act  of  mine,  he  blesses 
me  instead ;  but  I  must  end  with  what  I 
began,  and  tell  you  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  Florence  is  here ;  I  did  not  want  to 
bring  with  me  any  of  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion, for  the  effort  to  entertain  them  with 
no  externals  but  the  skies  and  fields 
would  have  annihilated  me.  Nothing  re- 
mained then  but  to  bring  some  one  with 
me  who  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  chimes  in 
with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  na- 
ture, that  she  would  but  seem  as  a  part 
of  the  fine  landscapes,  while  I  might  en- 
joy hjer  society  as  such;  sol  looked  around, 
and,  lo,  Florence  appeared  and  came/' 

"  She  forgot  to  say,  however,"  said 
Florence  in  return,  "  that  she  herself  is 
Vie  sun  which  brightens  the  landscapes, 
and  every  thing  around." 

Isabel  thanked  her  friend  with  a  grati- 
fied smile,  for  flattery  was  the  food  that 
she  loved,  and  Florence  knew  it. 

"We  have  been  talking  so  busily," 
she  resumed,  "that  I  had  quite  forgotten 
I  meant  to  look  about  upon  the  beauties 
and  conveniences  of  your  house  before 
we  went  to  our  rooms.  Really,  you  are 
bo  anchorite  after  all,  living  in  a  hut  on 
bread,  and  water,  but  have  a  most  charm- 
ing habitation  here,  which  breathes  un- 
mistakeably  of  civilization.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  in  your  minage  which 
astonishes  me,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
content  to  live  here  year  after  year  with 
no  one  but  servants  and  that  superannu- 
ated, sickly  dame,  and  her  rustic  grand- 
child. It  is  bad  taste,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  but  you  are  not  utterly  lost  to  taste 
and  refinement,  Richard,  as  one  can  see 
by  your  pictures.  What  an  exquisite 
Raphael  that  is ;  did  you  ever  behold  any 
thing  so,  soul  touching  as  that  Madonna's 
eyes,  Florence  ?  and  that,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  clasped  hands,  "I  suppose  is  the 
Yandyck  that  with  good  reason  you  gave 
such  a  sum  for  last  year ;  I  must  look  at 
it  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
next." 

Isabel  had  at  last  made  the  circuit  of 
the  room  in  her  tour  of  curiosity,  and 
stopped  at  length  quite  breathless  at  a 
window,  which  looked  out  upon  the  ex- 


tensive green  lawn,  which  it  was  Ver- 
non's pride  ever  to  have  in  excellent  or- 
der, and  no  one  could  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  its  velvet  smoothness,  as  it  stretched 
in  gradual  slope  to  the  woods  beyond. 
Here  Isabel  paused  for  a  moment,  but  her 
silence  was  not  of  long  continuance,  be- 
ing broken  once  more  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight. 

"Pictures  within,  and  pictures  with- 
out," she  exclaimed :  "  Ah,  what  a  vision 
of  loveliness !  Who  is  that  exquisite  crea- 
ture approaching  the  house,  Richard? 
Her  hair  is  of  that  pale  golden  colour,  so 
beautiful  and  so  rare,  her  eyes  the  most 
heavenly  blue,  her  cheek  just  flushed 
enough  for  refinement,  and  her  complex- 
ion that  creamy,  healthy  white  which  the 
painters  love  so  much." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Yernon,  amused  in 
spite  of  himself  with  Isabel's  interest  in 
all  around  ber,  "  unless  you  have  made 
a  vow  to  see  only  what  is  beautiful  in  the 
world,  and  colour  every  thing  from  with- 
in, or  perhaps  you  have  improvised  some 
maid  of  honor  to  attend  you  as  lovely  as 
yourself;  or  stay,  will  you  have  one  more 
suggestion,  it  may  be  that  a  naiad,  fresh 
from  her  sylvan  toilet,  has  come  to  ask 
your  orders." 

"  You  do  but  jest,  Mr.  Vernon,"  said 
Florence,  "while  Isabel  is  in  earnest, 
and  this  apparition  is  as  lovely  as  she 
has  described — there,  stand  back  a  little, 
Isabel,  and  let  her  still  be  unconscious 
that  we  are  here ;  see  what  a  pretty  pan- 
tonine she  is  acting  as  she  approaches ; 
now  she  weaves  her  flowers  into  a  gar- 
land, and  like  a  ballet  dancer  has  thrown 
them  over  her  head  with  a  graceful  move- 
ment; now  she  twines  them  into  a  wreath, 
and  apes  the  graces  of  a  crowned  queen, 
and,  ah — see  again,  how  naturally  she 
arranges  them  into  an  artistic  bouquet, 
and  offers  them  with  a  coquettish  air  to 
some  imaginary  swain." 

"  All  that  she  does  seems  well  done," 
whispered  Isabel  in  return ;  "  and,  oh, 
what  beauty,  what  perfect  beauty,  is  hers ! 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  you  must 
forgive  me  for  raving  about  perfections 
which  are  not  yours,  Florence.  Hush, 
she  is  seating  herself  at  the  foot  of  that 
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huge,  leafy  tree ;  let  us  listen,  our  naiad 
is  beginning  to  sing." 

The  truth  was  gradually  dawning  upon 
Vernon,  and  it  came  upon  him  with  a 
glare  almost  too  dazzling,  as  that  beloved 
voice  rose  upon  his  ear.  His  strong 
frame  trembled,  he  grew  pale,  then 
flushed.  Every  emotion  of  the  human 
heart  seemed  to  gather  in  his  breast. 
Sybil,  beautiful!  she  was  his,  his  own. 
Sybil,  beautiful !  ah,  fatal  gift,  the  fairest 
flowers  were  plucked  the  soonest,  and  he 
would  lose  this  flower  he  prized  so  much. 
Love,  jealousy,  anger,  fear,  tenderness, 
all  were  felt  by  him  in  their  full  intensi- 
ty, but  gradually  as  that  perfect  voice, 
singing  the  impassioned  Italian  music 
which  he  had  taught  it,  came  wafted  in 
at  the  window  together  with  the  perfume 
of  the  flowers,  every  emotion  was  calmed 
save  love,  complete,  undying  love,  a  part 
of  him  then,  and  forever,  and  as  the  last 
note  died  away  in  the  hush  that  followed, 
lie  found  voice  to  say  softly, 

"  It  is  my  little  Sybil  Gray." 

Then  the  curtains  of  an  opposite  win- 
dow parted,  making  a  frame  for  the 
strangely  beautiful  face  that  looked  in, 
and  which  blushed  scarlet  at  finding 
strangers  there,  and  at  feeling  that  they 
had  beard  her  unbidden  song :  but  Ver- 
non, who  had  beard  her  light  footstep, 
re-assured  her  by  the  kind  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  she  entered,  offering  her  hand 
gracefully,  but  timidly,  to  the  new- 
comers. A  regular  introduction,  all  in- 
tuitively felt,  would  have  been  awkward 
and  out  of  place.  Sybil  herself  felt  it, 
and  broke  the  ice  by  offering  her  flowers. 

"  How  beautiful,"  said  Isabel,  glancing 
more  at  the  fair  girl  who  proffered  them, 
than  at  the  flowers  themselves. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "they  are,  in- 
deed. I  tried  to  gather  the  prettiest  I 
could  find  to  arrange  in  your  rooms  before 
you  came,  and  as  is  the  fashion  in  some 
countries,  to  crown  your  pillows  with  a 
cluster  of  sweet  roses,  but  I  fear  that  I 
lingered  too  long  on  the  way." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned  Isabel, 
"  you  must,  however,  not  lay  the  defeat 
of  your  plans  at  you  own  door,  but  upon 
our  horses,  who  were  fresher  than  we  im- 
agined, and  so  we  came  the  last  few  miles 


more  rapidly,  arriving  here  an  hour  be- 
fore the  specified  time." 

"  I  hope,  Sybil,"  said  Vernon,  "  that 
in  your  zeal  for  others  you  have  not  for- 
gotten your  daily  tribute  to  me." 

"  That,  I  never  forget,"  she  answered 
gravely,  "it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed ; 
here  they  are,  your  own  favourites,  and 
a  cluster  of  more  beautiful  violets  I  have 
never  seen." 

"  How  wonderful,"  said  Isabel  quick- 
ly, "the  violet  is  your  favourite,  too,  is  it 
not,  Florence  ?" 

Sybil  was  just  extending  her  hand  to 
place  them  in  Vernon's,  when  both  start- 
ed, and  the  fragrant  cluster  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Me  remembered  that  it  was  her  favour- 
ite flower,  and  she — she  was  startled  at 
the  name  spoken  by  Isabel. 

Florence!  it  seemed  familiar,  it  seemed 
linked  with  a  host  of  cruel  memories,  a 
broken  trust,  desertion,  pain  inflicted  by 
one  whom  Vernon  had  loved.  Then  the 
memories  took  a  more  definite  form,  and 
Vernon's  past  rose  clearly  before  her,  and 
lifting  her  glance  to  the  face  of  that 
stately  beauty  before  her,  whose  cold, 
searching  eyes  looked  her  through  and 
through,  her  heart  told  her  that  there  she 
stood,  the  destroyer  of  bis  happiness,  the 
original  of  the  glorious  picture  upon 
whose  reverse  might  have  been  written 
the  word  deceit. 

As  Sybil  stooped  to  raise  the  fallen 
flowers,  she  mechanically  looked  up  once 
more  ;  still  that  piercing  glance  was  upon 
her,  those  hawk-like  eyes  watching  the 
crouching  dove,  but  she  turned  away 
from  their  strange  spell,  and  again  of- 
fered the  flowers  to  Vernon. 

"  Take  them  away,  Sybil,"  he  said  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  "I  had  forgotten 
that  she  cared  for  them,  take  \hem  far 
away." 

Sybil  left  the  room  in  obedience  to  that 
whisper,  the  guests  thought  for  some  do- 
mestic order  from  Vernon,  but  in  reality 
to  be  alone.  She  knew  not  why,  but  her 
heart  seemed  bursting  with  some  strange, 
new  feeling,  which  she  could  not  analyze. 
Florenco  Percy  here,  she  thought,  under 
this  very  roof  I  Florence  loving  the  same 
flowers  that  Vernon  loved!    And  then 
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how  superb  she  was  in  her  majestic 
beauty.  Isabel  was  lovely,  winning,  fas- 
cinating, but  Florence  was  regal.  Be- 
sides, what  right  had  she  to  look  so  ten- 
derly upon  Vernon,  so  curiously  upon 
herself?  How  imposing  she  was,  how 
rich  the  dress  that  enveloped  her  mag- 
nificent form  ;  how  visibly  a  certain  sort 
of  power  seemed  to  hang  about  her,  a 
kind  of  "I  dare  and  I  will"  which  awed 
and  frightened.  Dared  and  willed  what? 
A  stronger  emotion  swept  over  Sybil's 
heart  than  she  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced, an  emotion  which  she  thought,  if 
continued  for  many  days,  might  kill  her. 
There  was  no  good  angel  near  to  tell  her 
that  it  was  the  fiend  of  jealousy,  and  its 
fearful  fire  burned  strong  and  clear.  She 
sought  a  retired  part  of  the  garden  near 
the  artificial  lake,  which  flowed  as  clear 
as  crystal  at  her  feet,  and  a  thought 
something  akin  to  revenge  came  to  her, 
and  she  looked  around  with  a  guilty 
glance  before  it  gave  birth  to  a  deed,  to 
see  that  she  was  unobserved. 

"  He  shaH  not  love  what  she  loves," 
she  said  passionately,  and  with  an  im- 
pulsiveness new  to  her  gentle  nature,  she 
tore  the  flowers  one  by  one  apart,  and 
threw  them  into  the  stream. 

But  even  as  the  breeze  wafted  them 
away,  her  mood  changed,  the  reaction, 
which  could  not  be  delayed  long,  came  to 
her  in  a  flow  of  bitter  tears,  and  holding 
up  the  picture  of  herself  to  herself,  she 
prayed  for  pardon,  prayed  that  the  hour 
might  pass  quickly  •  away,  pleaded  for 
strength  against  temptation,  and  for  more 
effectual  piety,  despising  herself  for  her 
weakness,  and  most  sorrowful  for  her  for- 
getfulness  of  her  duty;  then  fearing  that 
her  absence  would  be  marked,  she  en- 
tered the  house  once  more,  apparently  as 
calm  as  the  stream  upon  which  the  re- 
jected flowers  were  floating. 

Afterwards  when  she  beheld  Florence 
seeking  Vernon's  society,  and  offering 
him  the  aid  which  he  was  too  polite  to 
refuse,  and  which  Sybil  felt  her  right, 
she  examined  her  heart  carefully,  probing 
as  she  thought,  its  most  secret  depths, 
and  came  to  the  following  conclusion : 

"  He  has  been  to  me  as  a  brother ;  I 
have  led  him  in  his  blindness,  I  have  read 


to  him,  talked  t>  him,  sung  to  him  ;  we 
two  have  been  alone  in  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  now  another  comes  and  takes  my 
place ;  it  is  natural,  then,  that  I  should 
feel  my  rights  infringed  upon ;  but  she 
is  not  to  blame,  she  knows  not  what  I 
have  been  to  him,  how  I  have  watched 
him  in  sickness  and  health ;  no,  she  is  not 
to  blame — and  to  him  there  may  be  a  fas- 
cination in  being  once  more  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  has  been  so  dearly  loved 
as  she  has  been,  he  may  like  to  hear  the 
tones  of  her  voice,  and  feel  the  pressure 
of  her  hand  ;  it  may  bring  back  to  him 
the  happy  hours  of  his  youth,  when  it 
was  almost  his  religion  to  worship  at  her 
shrine  ;  but,  oh,  how  could  she,  how  could 
she  after  all  that  has  passed,  after  she 
has  8 corned  him  and  been  scorned  alike 
in  return,  come  into  his  presence,  to  his 
very  hearth-stone  again  ?" 

After  Florence  had,  as  she  thought,  de- 
fined Sybil's  position  in  the  household, 
that  is,  after  she  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Vernon  simply  regarded  her  as 
an  interesting  child,  whom  he  had  trained 
according  to  his  ideas,  to  womanhood; 
after  she  had  considered  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  their  ages,  which  seemed  to  for- 
bid anything  like  the  perfect  sympathy 
which  she  thought  she  herself  could  feel 
for  him,  and  he  for  her ;  and  when  she 
saw  that  the  retiring  girl  in  no  way  in- 
terfered with  her  own  plans,  she,  as  well 
as  Isabel,  looked  with  wonder  upon  her 
singular  loveliness  and  varied  gifts,  and 
assumed  a  patronizing  air  to  Vernon's 
young  charge.  But  though  Isabel  was 
most  fascinating,  and  Florence  kindness 
itself,  Sybil  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease 
with  them,  and  spent  even  more  of  her 
time  than  formerly  with  her  grand-mo- 
ther, or  in  the  quiet  of  her  own  apart- 
ment, while  Vernon,  who  kept  his  secret 
so  well,  longed  for  the  visit  to  be  at  an 
end. 

He  was  weary  of  the  rustle  of  silks  and 
satins,  the,  to  him,  unmeaning  city  gos- 
sip, and  for  the  jewels  and  gewgaws  which 
they  discussed  with  an  interest  worthy  of 
a  better  theme,  he  cared  not.  Those  busy 
fashionists  seemed  to  him  too  much  like  a 
mirror  of  his  former  self,  and  while  re- 
joicing that  he  had  outlived  their  tastes, 
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he  sighed  for  a  return  of  his  quiet  eveu- 
ings  with  Sybil.  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection, Florence's  course  of  conduct  and 
singular  intrusion  censed  to  astonish  him, 
as  he  recalled  what  she  had  done  in  the 
past,  but  he  shrank  from  the  daily  con- 
tact of  her  proffered  hand,  and  avoided 
her  whenever  he  could  do  so  without 
marked  rudeness. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  he 
could  suppress  his  old  irritation  of  man- 
ner, as  he  seldom  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  alone  with  her,  who  by  a  word, 
could  calm  him  ;  for  in  all  his  walks  and 
drives,  his  morning  and  evening  pursuits, 
Florence  and  Isabel  were  his  constant 
companions. 

"  Here  we  have  entered  upon  the  Sab- 
bath," said  Isabel  one  bright  morning  in 
a  languid  tone,  "  is  there  no  church  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Richard,  to  which 
we  can  go?  Of  all  things,  what  most 
wearies  me  is  a  Sunday  in  the  country ; 
the  world  is  even  more  still  here  than  it 
is  in  town,  and  nature  seems  to  put  her 
finger  on  her  lip  and  whisper,  'hush.' 
Even  a  sermon  from  a  poor  drawling  min- 
ister would  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  day." 

Vernon  believed  that  there  was  a  church 
somewhere.  •'  But  do  you  never  go  ?" 
asked  Isabel,  "  you  did  so  when  you  lived 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  have  gone  back- 
ward instead  of  forward  as  regards  the 
culture  of  the  soul,  though,  indeed,  Rich- 
ard, your  Jields  there  are  patterns  for 
agriculturists." 

"With  somewhat  of  your  dread  of 
drawling  ministers,  Isabel,"  returned  her 
brother,  "I  confess  that  I  have  never 
gone,  but  Sybil  can  give  you  all  needed 
information,  for  though  the  church  is 
several  miles  distant,  my  ponderous  fam- 
ily coach  is  ordered  through  rain  and 
sunshine,  and  she  makes  a  weekly  pil- 
grimage in  it  there." 

"  But  you  will  go  with  us  to-day,  since 
we  desire  it?"  pleaded  Isabel;  though 
we  are  distinguished  strangers,  lions,  we 
need  some  one  to  show  us  off.  It  will  be 
so  awkward  to  sail  up  the  aisle  unattend- 
ed by  an  escort.  I  am  sure  that  Florence 
will  guide  you  carefully  if  we  go." 

"  No,  I  cannot,  will  not,"  said  Vernon 


decidedly,  "  if  I  have  one  aversion  above 
another,  it  is  to  hear  a  canting,  mediocre 
preacher,  and  I  suppose  that  they  have 
one  of  the  worst  kind  here." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Sybil, 
quickly,  and  with  more  warmth  than  was 
usual  in  her  manner,  "  he  is  eloquent 
sometimes,  and  always  solemn,  and  being 
young  and  ambitious,  he  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  improve ;  besides,  he  told  me  one  day 
after  service,  when  we  were  speaking 
about  a  sermon  which  he  had  just  preach- 
ed, and  which  came  home  especially  to 
my  heart,  that  it  was  his  aim  and  endea- 
vor to  excel,  and  he  thought  that  much 
more  good  could  be  achieved  by  an  intel- 
ligent pastor  who  kept  up  with  the  age, 
than  by  a  man  who  trod  forever  the  bea- 
ten ground  of  conservatism  and  hackney- 
ed custom.  His  theme  had  been  upon 
the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  vir- 
gins, which  he  treated  in  a  new  and  pow- 
erful manner,  at  least,"  she  added  flush- 
ing at  the  notice  that  she  had  drawn  upon 
herself,'  "  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my 
small  experience  and  the  sermons  I  have 
read  in  books." 

Isabel  and  Florence  exchanged  signifi- 
cant glances. 

"  Your  defence  of  the  young  man"  said 
the  latter  pointedly,  "  is  most  eloquent, 
Sybil,  and  you  appear  to  be  very  good 
friends." 

"  Yes,  very,"  she  replied  quietly,  quite 
unconscious  of  the  weight  put  upon  what 
she  had  said. 

The  words  struck  a  harsh  chord  in  Ver- 
non's breast.  He  had  often  heard  her 
mention  the  preacher  whom  she  had  lis- 
tened to  weekly,  and  sometimes  as  an  ex- 
ercise she  gave  him  a  synopsis  of  his  ser- 
mons, but  instead  of  being  a  young  and 
attractive  man,  he  had  always  fancied 
him  a  grey-haired  individual,  with  a  mo- 
notonous drawl  and  a  puritanical  air,  but 
this  revelation  of  Sybil's,  inspired  him 
with  a  sudden  fancy  to  hear  him  preach 
and  to  judge  for  himself. 

"  I  think  that  I  will  go  to  church  to- 
day," he  said  suddenly.  "  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  know  if  Sybil  has  not  exagge- 
rated the  wonderful  talents  of  her  spir- 
itual guide ;"  and  he  rang  and  ordered 
the  carriage. 
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"  I  did  not  say  that  his  talents  were 
wonderful,"  returned  Sybil  gravely,  "and 
I  think  that  no  one  should  go  to  church 
from  curiosity,  even  to  hear  a  celebrated 
preacher,  fop  the  most  inferior  preach- 
ers can  impart  to  us  some  good  if  we 
choose  to  receive  it.  There  may  be 
something  about  a  man's  circumstances 
and  character  which  impresses  us  fa- 
vourably, and  this  is  singularly  the 
case  with  Mr.  Clarke.  He  has  been  the 
support  of  an  aged  mother  for  years,  and 
his  sister  likewise  has  been  dependent  on 
him.  llis  Bupport  was  very  scanty  until 
he  came  here,  but  now  his  salary  is  not 
only  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and 
them,  but  not  long  ago  he  went  to  the 
city  to  be  married,  and  was  expected  to 
return  last  week  with  his  bride,  to  whom 
he  has  been  attached  a  long  time,  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  they  say,  who  leaves  the  luxu- 
ries of  her  father's  house  to  share  with 
him  his  humble  home." 

Vernon  breathed  freely  again.  He 
had  now  no  fear  that  the  shepherd  would 
steal  his  little  lamb  to  nestle  her  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  his  desire  to  go  to  church 
suddenly  abated,  while  Isabel  and  Flor- 
ence went  to  prepare  their  elaborate  toi- 
lets, and  he  and  Sybil  for  the  first  time 
for  many  days  were  left  alone. 

"How  delightful  it  is  to  think  that 
you  are  going  to  church,  Mr.  Vernon," 
said  Sybil  joyfully,  "it  will  be  so  pleas- 
ant to  have  you  with  us." 

"And  why,  Sybil? — your  paragon  of 
a  preacher  will  discourse  no  more  elo- 
quently for  my  presence.  I  have  just 
altered  my  mind,  and  am  determined  not 
togo.'| 

Sybil's  countenance  fell. 

"  And  will  you  not  reconsider  it  and 
ehange  again?"  she  said  sadly,  "ot.e 
can  afford  to  be  ficklo  where  a  good 
cause  is  concerned." 

•*  Wherefore  should  I  change  ?"  said 
Vernon  seating  himself  more  comforta- 
bly in  the  luxurious  arm-chair  into  which 
he  had  thrown  himself.  "  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  change  from  this  most  easy 
posture  would  be  for  the  worse." 

"  Think  how  objectless  your  Sabbath 
life  is,"  she  said,  taking  a  chair  near 
him.    "  I  have  long  desired  to  converse 


with  you  upon  this  subject,  but  have 
never  had  the  eourage  to  broach  it ;  but 
now,  to-day,  the  Mister-spirit  is  strong 
within  me,  and  I  must  speak.  Dear 
Mr.  Vernon,  those  words,  'Remember 
the  Sabbath,'  were  meant  to  be  observed, 
and  not  passed  over  lightly;  and  how 
can  we  better  recall  them  than  in  a 
house  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Him 
who  commanded  the  observance  of  a  day 
set  apart  ?" 

"  I  can  carry  on  my  religious  services 
at  home,  Sybil ;  nay,  I  would  be  willing 
to  compare  my  thoughts  with  those  of 
certain  church* worshippers  to-day  after 
the  service,  very  much,  I  think,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  mine." 

"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Sybil  still  more 
earnestly  because  pained  by  Richard's 
manner,  but  think  of  the  example  you 
set.  Suppose  that  all  remained  at  home 
as  you  do,  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
solemn  bells  calling  us  to  worship  ?  All 
the  charm  and  vitality  of  the  Sabbath 
would  be  gone.  Only  go  to-day— just  to- 
day, Mr.  Vernon,  and  I  trust  that  what 
you  hear  and  feel  will  take  you  there 
again." 

Vernon  silently  mused  awhile.  He 
had  not  been  an  inattentive  listener  to 
her  pleading  words  spoken  so  truly  and 
in  so  good  a  cause, — and  at  length  he  re- 
plied to  her. 

"  You  are  a  sweet  preacher,  and  a  most 
persuasive  one,"  he  said,  "and  to  an- 
swer your  appeal  candidly,  I  roust  tell 
you  that  awhile  ago  when  1  ordered  the 
carriage,  I  had  determined  to  go  for  a  far 
different  motive  than  any  reason  that 
you  have  given  ;  but  now  I  verily  believe 
that  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  my 
duty,  and  moreover  because  you  would 
like  to  have  me  accompany  you  I  will  go 
— but  with  one  proviso,  that  you  will 
promise  to  lead  me  in.  1  trust  that  I 
have  not  so  far  forgotten  my  early  train- 
ing as  to  enter  a  house  dedicated  to  Qod 
with  unholy  thoughts,  and  only  with 
your  pure,  devout  spirit  near  me  could  I 
feel  as  I  ought.  If  that  hand  all  cov- 
ered with  jewels  which  has  led  me  lately 
should  guide  me,  I  think  that  I  should 
rebel, — and  I  want  to  feel  humble  to-day, 
Sybil." 
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IIow  good  and  gentle  he  seemed  to  her 
to  be  growing;  how  that  one  wish  for 
humility  raised  him  in  her  eyes. 

No  louder  sound  of  triumph  rang  from 
the  silvery  tongue  of  the  humble  church, 
no  higher  pointed  the  tapering  spire  up 
to  the  blue  heavens,  no  greener  waved 
the  church-yard  trees  as  the  quartette 
from  Vernon  Grove  alighted  at  the  lowly 
portal ;  the  only  change  that  could  be 
noticed  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple 
yil lagers  under  Mr.  Clarke's  care,  as  the 
unusual  rustling  of  silken  garments  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  for  a  moment 
made  them  forgetful  of  their  prayers; 
but  could  the  hearts  of  the  new  comers 
have  been  examined  as  faithfully,  they 
would  have  had  fresh  cause  for  wonder. 

First  came  Vernon  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  treading  the 
aisle  with  downcast  eyes  alone  ;  then  Is- 
abel, arrayed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
fashionable  attire;  and  lastly  Florence, 
with  a  cloud  upon  her  fair  brow  all  un- 
fit for  that  holy  place. 

And  their  hearts  ? 

Vernon  was  conscious  of  being  in  a 
strange  situation — glad,  yet  confused; 
satisfied,  inasmuch  as  he  thought  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  yet  awkward  and 
nervous  because  it  was  all  so  new,  not 
having  entered  among  anything  like  an 
assemblage  of  persons  since  the  visita- 
tion of  his  blindness,  and  knowing  that 
many  eyes  were  curiously  watching  him. 
Isabel  was  looking  with  a  mixture  of 
amusement  and  pity  upon  those  "  unfor- 
tunate people,"  as  she  called  them  in  a 
whisper  to  Florence,  whose  bonnets  were 
so  many  years  behind  the  fashion,  and 
whose  scant  dresses  excited  her  sympa- 
thy as  she  swept  imperially  by, — while 
Florence,  alike  indifferent  to  place  and 
people,  only  felt  a  bitter  pang  in  her 
breast  that  her  proffered  hand  had  been 
rejected  by  Vernon,  and  his  words,  "  I 
thank  you,  but  Sybil  will  lead  me  to- 
day," continued  to  sound  in  her  ears  far 
above  the  peal  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

Even  our  pure  Sybil's  heart  beat  with 
a  feeling  that  was  not  all  religion  ;  a  joy 
scarcely  dedicated  to  God  shone  in  her 
eyes,  for  Vernon  was  with  her,  and  it  was 


a  triumph, — Vernon  would  soon  be  pray- 
ing for  peace  and  pardon  at  her  side. 

The  minister,  under  the  influence  of 
his  new  found  joy,  preached  solemnly 
and  feelingly ;  his  life  was,  so  full  now 
of  earthly  happiness  with  his  mother 
and  sister  well  provided  for  at  last,  look- 
ing with  pride  upon  their  young  son 
and  brother,  and  his  bride  with  downcast 
eyes  listening  to  his  words  and  rejoicing 
that  she  had  chosen  so  well,  that  he  felt 
the  need  of  some  solemn  self-admonition 
as  a  counterpoise  to  his  intense  happi- 
ness, lest  he  should  forget  in  his  tem- 
poral felicity  the  heaven  for  which  he 
was  striving.  It  was  then  with  a  deep 
sense  of  his  need  of  a  reminder  to  keep 
him  humble,  that  he  chose  for  his  text, 
the  words  keep  thy  heart  with  aU  dili- 
gence, as  especially  required  by  him  at 
this  time,  not  involving  that  part  of  his 
nature  which  was  perishable,  but  the 
spiritual  heart  and  affections  which  be- 
longed exclusively  to  a  higher  state  of 
being.  ' 

Life  is  full  of  contradictions,  and  Ver- 
non, who  a  few  short  hours  before  had 
scoffingly  spoken  of  religion  as  a  thing 
to  be  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure,  now  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  it  was  the 
only  one  thing  needful  in  life,  and  as  the 
words  of  the  young  minister  seemed  to 
him  directly  addressed  to  him,  laying 
bare  his  secret  sins  to  his  view,  wound- 
ing sometimes  but  oftener  healing  with 
their  gentleness  and  pity,  he  felt  a  glad 
joy  within  him  that  he  had  come  with 
Sybil, — a  new  life  dawned  upon  him,  a 
new  hope  that  even  he  might  win  the 
pardon  which  was  so  freely  offered ;  and 
as  they  departed  with  the  lingering  tone 
of  the  solemn  benediction  in  their  ears, 
he  whispered  to  his  companion  as  he 
pressed  her  arm — *'  Thank  you,  Sybil, 
for  this  day's  experience." 

"  Thank  God,  rather,"  she  said  softly. 

"  And  will  you  guide  me  here  again, 
even  one  so  unworthy  as  I V 

"  The  wish  proves  you  not  unworthy,'* 
she  said. 

"  And  can  I  come  with  you  always  ?" 

"  Always"  whispered  Sybil  joyfully. 

Then  they  issued  from  the  porch  out 
beneath  the  brilliant  concave  of  the  ra- 
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diant  heavens,  and  the  sun  lit  up  Isabel's 
jewels  with  more  dazzling  light,  and  the 
gold-tipped  plume  of  Florence  waved 
glancing  in  its  rajs,  but  to  the  angel  at 
the  portal  there  was  n  brighter  glory  all 
unseen  by  mortal  eye  around  tho  blind 
man  and  his  gentle  guide. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  glittering  dome,  die  arch,  the  towering 
column, 
Are  sights  that  greet  us  now  on  every 
hand, 
And   all  so  wild,   so   strange,  so   sweetly 
solemn — 
So    like   one's  fancies  formed  of   fairy 
land! 
And  these  then  are  your  works,  mysterious 
powers ! 
Your  spells   are    o'er,  around    us,   and 
beneath, 
These  opening  aisles,  these  crystal  fruits 
and  flowers, 
And   glittering   grots,    and   high-arched 

beauteous  bowers 
As  still  as  death ! 

Poem*  by  Amelia. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  fair 
ladies  from  the  city  soon  grew  weary  of 
their  monotonous  country  life  ;  to  be  sure 
Isabel  confessed  that  the  roses  had  deep- 
ened on  her  checks,  and  that  Florence's 
complexion,  owing  to  early  hours,  had  a 
peculiar  richness  about  it  which  it  never 
displayed  in  the  crowded  saloons  of  fash- 
ion, but  a  month  seemed  to  stretch  out 
interminably  before  them,  and  Vernon 
was  at  a  loss  to  find  entertainment  for 
his  guests. 

In  him  they  were  evidently  disappoint- 
ed ;  not  that  he  lacked  any  of  the  atten- 
tions due  from  a  host,  but  a  certain  re- 
serve towards  Florence,  who  tried  in 
vain  to  dissipate  it,  threw  a  deep  shadow 
over  the  whole  party.  No  word  had 
been  spoken  about  their  former  position, 
except  that  chance  illusion  of  Isabel's  to 
other  happy  times;  no  one  would  ever 
had  imagined  that  a  tie  as  strong  as  nn 
engagement  had  existed  between  Vernon 
and  Florence,  end  there  appeared  to  bo 
a  tacit  understanding  that  they  were  to 
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act  as  if  their  footing  had  only  been  a 
friendly  one ;  but  behind  this  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  two  friends,  there  was  a 
bold  design  which  they  hoped  in  time  to 
put  into  execution,  while  Vernon  on  his 
side  merely  cared  to  be  on  terms  of  po-  * 
liteness  with  the  woman  who  had  once 
been  so  near  and  dear  to  him,  and  not  to 
reveal  to  her  one  secret  emotion  of  his 
heart.  His  aim  was  to  be  indifferent ;  he 
wished  not  even  to  let  her  see  the  whole 
extent  of  his  scorn,  and  dreaded  still 
more  to  lift  to  her  curious  gaze  the  cur- 
tain which  shut  out  from  her  knowledge 
bis  deep  love  for  Sybil,  but  in  this  latter 
calculation  he  over-calculated  his  self-pos- 
session, for  an  event  occurred  which  ma- 
tured the  plans  of  Florence,  and  showed 
her  how  Sybil  was  not  only  his  house- 
hold angel,  but  that  she  guarded  every 
avenue  of  the  heart  which  she  had  once 
called  her  own. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  visited  one  of 
those  curiosities  of  the  world  of  wonders, 
a  natural  cave  ?  If  you  have,  your  remi- 
niscences will  be  revived  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  inmates  of  Vernon  Grove ; 
if  you  have  not,  you  must  enter  with 
them  for  the  first  time  on  a  dark  and 
mysterious  scene. 

Several  miles  from  Vernon's  residence 
there  was  one  of  those  freaks  of  nature 
long  famed  for  its  extent  and  peculiari- 
ties, to  which  many  a  long  and  weary 
pilgrimage  had  been  made  by  curious 
travellers  from  all  climes  and  countries. 
Vernon,  remembering  what  he  had  heard 
of  its  famed  statuary,  its  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple, its  Pantheon,  bethought  him  that  a 
visit  there  might  please  Sybil,  and  serve 
to  vary  somewhat  the  visit  of  his  sister 
and  her  friend,  who,  though  too  well 
bred  openly  to  confess  their  ennui, 
showed  it  consciously  by  many  a  word 
and  act.  Vernon  congratulated  himself 
upon  the  happy  thought,  and  a  party 
was  formed,  consisting  of  tho  guests  from 
the  city,  Vernon  and  Sybil,  the  young 
minister  and  his  wife,  together  with  John, 
who,  besides  being  indispensable  to  Ver- 
non, was  to  act  as  valet  general  to  the* 
whole  company. 

After  a  long  but  not  tedious  drive  to' 
their  place  of  destination,  for  their  spirits 
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were  high  in  contemplation  of  the  expe- 
riences which  awaited  them,  they  engag- 
ed the  services  of  a  guide,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  explore  the  cave. 

Each  one  was  provided  with  a  lantern, 
and  the  first  step  seemed  that  which  was 
most  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  aperture  was 
too  small  to  admit  them  standing  up- 
right, and  the  darkness,  in  contrast  with 
the  light  of  day  which  they  were  leav- 
ing behind  them,  quite  appalling.  Isa- 
abel  and  Florence  at  first  shrank  from 
the  undertaking  as  something  impossible 
to  be  achieved,  but  their  curiosity  pre- 
vailed over  their  fears, — and,  moreover, 
reflecting  that  they  would  be  looked  upon 
as  heroines  on  their  return  to  the  city 
when  they  described  the  wonders  of  their 
visit  to  the  cave,  they  entered  tremb- 
ling at  first  with  the  rest,  but  soon  lost 
all  sense  of  terror  in  enjoyment,  for  no 
account  which  they  had  ever  received 
of  the  wonders  there  was  equal  to  the 
strange,  weird,  mysterious  scene  before 
them. 

In  the  first  chamber  that  they  enter- 
ed, their  guide  assembling  the  party 
all  around  him,  warned  them  of  the  per- 
ils which  surrounded  them, — the  more 
dangerous  often  for  being  unseen.  Some- 
times, he  told  them,  they  would  walk  on 
the  brink  of  a  towering  precipice  on  the 
margin  of  a  river,  flowing  so  noiselessly 
as  to  be  unheard.  Then  he  informed 
them  that  but  few  comparatively  of  the 
chambers  in  «that  wilderness  of  apart- 
ments had  been  explored,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  passages  were  all  around  into 
which  not  even  he  had  ever  ventured ; 
and  then,  in  order  to  enforce  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  their  keeping  together, 
and  above  all,  keeping  him  in  view,  he  re- 
lated to  them  the  sad  story  of  a  guide, 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  parties  through  the  cave,  but 
one  day  being  alone,  and  having  before 
expressed  a  determination  to  explore 
some  untrodden  ground,  had  never  been 
seen  again,  being  in  all  probability  lost 
in  some  of  those  myriad  chambers,  or 
drowned  in  a  silent  and  undiscovered 
stream.  Then  passing  on  to  a  still  more 
fearful  story,  he  informed  the  breathless 
listeners  of  the  sad  fate  of  a  party  of 


students,  who,  rejecting  nis  aid,  and  be- 
ing determined  to  penetrate  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  cavern  themselves,  had  dis- 
appeared never  to  return.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  when  he  thought  that  they 
would  require  food  and  rest,  and  feeling 
somewhat  alarmed  regarding  their  pro- 
tracted absence,  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  them, — and  after  much  laborious  in- 
vestigation, had  discovered  only  their 
dead  bodies  in  a  part  of  the  cave  which 
had  never  been  explored  before. 

"  These  things  I  tell  you,"  he  continu- 
ed, "  not  to  frighten  or  discourage  you," 
as  he  looked  around  upon  our  party,  and 
saw  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  that 
their  faces  were  blanched  with  fear, 
"  but  merely  to  warn  you,  repeating  that 
there  is  no  peril  whatever  if  you  keep 
me  in  sight  and  attend  closely  to  my 
directions ;  and  I  promise  you  on  these 
conditions,  only  pleasure,  and  something 
new  under  the  sun  to  talk  about  when 
you  return  to  your  homes." 

Thus  re-assured,  the  party  entered 
cheerfully  upon  their  strange  pilgrimage. 

"  Do  I  lose  a  great  deal,  Sybil  ?"  were 
Vernon's  first  words  when  they  emerg- 
ed from  the  contracted  passage  through 
which  they  had  passed,  and  stood  up- 
right in  a  fino  chamber  filled  with  figures 
that  seemed  by  the  lamp-light  to  resem- 
ble groups  of  statuary. 

"  That  you  do  not  see,  is  God's  will," 
she  said  softly,  while  a  feeling  of  awe 
crept  over  her  at  the  magnitude  and 
beauty  of  the  scene  before  her.  "  You 
do  lose  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  beyond  de- 
scription wonderful ;  all  around  us  stand 
upright  stalagmites  in  forms  as  varied 
as  the  carvings  and  devices  of  art,  and 
so  correct  is  the  deception,  that  one 
could  almost  fancy  different  expressions 
upon  the  carved  faces  of  the  figures. 
For  instance,  not  far  from  us  is  a- Hebe, 
pouring  out  wine  from  a  glittering  gob- 
let, and  yonder  is  a  Neptune,  with  hoary 
beard  banging  down  to  his  waist,  and 
now  the  guide  beckons  us  onward ;  and 
we  are  entering  another  chamber,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  throne,  just  as  one 
might  conceive  a  real  throne  looks,  all 
spangling  with  jewels  and  crowned  with 
a  grand  imposing  seat,  fit  for  a  king." 
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Vernon  listened  to  bis  companion  with 
•  mixture  of  pain  and  delight — it  was 
so  tantalising  not  to  behold  what  she 
did,  and  sympathise  with  her ;  so  sweet 
to  feel  that  he  was  the  special  object  of 
her  care,  and  leaning  upon  her  arm  to 
listen  to  her  unstudied  words,  which 
came  with  glad  accents  from  her  lips, 
and  to  think  that  even  though  powerless 
himself,  Sybil  moved  nearer  to  his  side 
as  though  for  protection  when  the  scenes 
through  which  they  passed  assumed  a 
gloomy  or  forbidding  character. 

"Now,"  she  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  made  audible  to  Vernon  alone,  so 
that  her  voice  might  not  interrupt  the 
descriptions  or  explanations  of  the  guide, 
"  we  are  entering  upon  a  scene  of  great 
beauty.  This  chamber  seems,  to  be  ceil* 
ed  with  shells,  all  starry  and  brilliant 
with  glistening  stalactites ;  the  very  hea- 
vens seem  to  be  overhead,  and  one  feels 
as  though  he  were  in  the  open  air  when 
looking  upward.  Did  I  not  know  to 
the  contrary,  I  should  think  that  I  saw 
my  favourite  constellations  shining  there, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  trace  those  three 
gorgeous  stars  in  Orion's  belt ;  after  all,  it 
must  be  the  natural  heavens  seen  through 
a  gap  in  the  walls  of  this  mystic  cave." 

"No,"  replied  Vernon,  "in  that  you 
are  mistaken,  for  I  have  often  heard  of 
this  celebrated  chamber  and  the  per- 
fect deception  of  its  star-paved  ceiling." 

A  call  from  the  guide  now  made  them 
quicken  their  lingering  footsteps. 

"  Tread  securely  here,"  continued  Sy- 
bil, as  she  guided  her  companion  care- 
fully, "  we  are  entering  a  passage  from 
which  we  shall  have  to  ascend  several 
steps ;  and  now  that  we  have  left  them, 
I  think  that  we  seem  to  be  emerging 
upon  a  remarkable  scene.  Oh!  that 
you  could  see  for  yourself  its  marked  pe- 
culiarities. Yonder  in  the  distance  is 
a  castle  in  ruins,  huge  pillars  lie  clus- 
tered together,  and  broken  arches  ap- 
pear, which  one  could  almost  fancy  to 
be  crumbling  to  dust,  so  perfect  is  the 
illusion.  We  might,  without  a  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  fancy  our- 
selves walking  amid  some  celebrated 
ruin  of  the  old  world.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  Mr.  Linwood,  with  his  varied 


experiences,  has  ever  visited  a  cave  like 
this.  Scenes  far  more  grand  I  know 
that  he  has  beheld,  but  scarcely  could 
this  be  equalled  in  the  peculiarity  of  its 
style." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Vernon ;  "  I  * 
think  that  Linwood  has  never  been  here 
or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  to  me ; 
the  catacombs  of  Rome  awe  one  with  the 
same  mysterious  sensations,  but  tbeu  the 
associations  and  whole  aspect  there  are 
so  different  that  I  doubt  whether  they 
should  in  any  particular  be  compared. 
When  Linwood  returns  we  must  pay 
another  visit  here  on  his  especial  account. 
Some  people  are  so  conscientious  about 
having  seen  the  wonders  of  this  new 
world,  as  to  refuse  to  travel  abroad  till 
they  have  been  visited,  and  indeed  there 
is  often  an  awkwardness  about  confess- 
ing ignorance  concerning  scenes  which 
are  comparatively  so  near  to  us, — for  al- 
most the  first  question  one  hears  who 
goes  sight-seeing  abroad  is,  *  Well,  I 
suppose  that  you  behold  nothing  here 
that  surpasses  your  far-famed  Niagara,' 
— taking  it  for  granted  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  seen  it,  and  that  it  lies  at  our 
very  doors." 

Their  conversation  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  an  exclamation  from  Isa- 
bel, which  betokened  a  sudden  sense  of 
delight,  as  they  entered  a  large  apart- 
ment which  the  guide  called  the  Ball 
Room.  Enormous  stalactites  hung  pen- 
dant from  the  ceiling  in  the  shape  of 
chandeliers,  while  a  gallery  at  the  head 
of  the  room,  supported  by  symmetrical 
pillars,  seemed  a  fitting  station  for  an 
orchestra.  The  simple  light  of  the  lan- 
terns of  the  visitors  was  not  enough  to 
illuminate  this  large  hall,  the  guide 
therefore  lit  a  multitude  of  candles,  and 
as  he  placed  them  in  different  points,  the 
effect  was  curiously  perfect.  Festoons  of 
garlands  seemed  to  droop  from  the  pillars, 
and  candelebra  to  start  from  the  walls. 

"  We  only  want  music  now,"  exclaimed 
Isabel  to  Florence,  "and  a  few  choice 
spirits,  to  enjoy  a  danco;  how  charm- 
ing it  would  be !" 

But  Florence  was  in  no  mood  to  enjoy ; 
she  could  not  feel  at  ease  while  Vernon 
so  exclusively  appropriated  Sybil  to  him- 
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self,  and  she  was  tantalised  too,  by  the 
low-tone  in  which  they  conversed,  appa- 
rently upon  subjects  of  interest,  and  only 
waited  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  place 
herself  in  Sybil's  stead  at  his  side. 

After  passing  through  the  ball-room, 
the  party  proceeded  down  a  wide  flight 
of  steps,  on  through  a  narrow  passage, 
and  from  thence  to  a  room  called  the 
Steeple  Room,  from  its  containing  a  per- 
fectly formed  steeple  constructed  of  sta- 
lagmites rising  to  a  considerable  height 
from  the  ground  ;  and  then  on,  to  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  scene  in  the  whole 
cave,  a  stalagmite  mass  of  white  incrus- 
tations, which  bad  the  appearance  of  a 
grand  fall  suddenly  arrested  in  its  down- 
ward course.  The  timid  bride,  on  be- 
holding it,  started  back  and  clung  closer 
to  her  husband '8  arm,  as  she  approached 
it,  for  its  overhanging  masses  were  so 
like  a  sheet  of  water  that  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  momently  inundate  the  whole 
chamber. 

In  the  nest  apartment,  which  was 
named  the  Ghost  Room,  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  the  light  cast  upon  the 
walls  which  were  cragged  and  irregular, 
the  guide,  taking  away  all  the  lanterns 
of  the  party,  told  them  to  remain  quietly 
in  their  places  until  he  returned,  at  least 
by  no  means  to  move  to  any  distance  on 
account  of  the  dangers  of  which  he  had 
warned  them  before,  and  leaving  them 
all  in  darkness,  he  withdrew  into  an  ad- 
joining chamber. 

It  was  certainly  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness in  which  they  now  found  themselves ; 
not  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  terror 
pervaded  each  heart. 

The  guide  did  not  remain  away  many 
minutes,  but  during  that  time  an  incident 
occurred  whioh  lent  a  deeper  gloom  to  the 
spirits  of  one  of  the  party  than  even  that 
which  reigned  about  her ;  and  could  Flo- 
rence have  believed  in  earthly  suffering 
as  a  retribution  for  the  pains  she  had  in- 
flicted on  others,  she  must  have  thought 
herself  amply  repaid  then  and  there. 
She  was  standing  near  Vernon  on  one 
side,  while  upon  the  other  was  Sybil, 
ever  faithful  to  her  trust,  whose  arm 
was  twined  within  his  own. 


A  few  words  were  uttered  by  Isabel,  a 
few  jesting,  careless  words,  followed  by 
her  own  silvery  laugh,  but  no  one  joined 
it,  the  darkness  seemed  too  solemn  a 
thing  to  jest  about — an  incubus,  a  heavy 
hand,  laid  upon  each,  commanding  a  seri- 
ous mood,  and  as  the  last  echo  of  that 
ill-timed  mirth  died  away,  Florence  bent 
forward  to  catch  the  whispered  tones  of 
Sybil,  who  was  speaking  to  her  companion. 

"It  was  a  thing  to  feel"  she  said, 
"  this  terrible  gloom,  darker  than  night, 
dark  as  fabled  Erebus;  to  see  it,  to 
see  this  blackness  is  nothing,  but  to  feel 
it,  oh,  it  is  terrible !" 

"There  is  no  difference  to  me,  dear 
Sybil,"  was  the  low  answer  heard  by 
Florence,  as  well  as  by  her  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  "it  is  all  alike  night, 
chaotic  night ;  but  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
brought  you  here,  for  yon  can  know  in 
this  intense  gloom  which  you  have  de- 
scribed, better  how  to  feel  for  me." 

"  It  did  not  require  this  experience/' 
she  returned,  "  to  call  forth  my  entire 
sympathy ;  you  had  that  from  the  first 
moment  that  I  saw  you,  when,  as  a  child, 
I  gave  you  my  garland  of  flowers,  but  I 
confess  that  now  I  realize  what  I  never 
did  before,  the  almost  agony  of  your 
eternal  night,  no  beauty,  no  sky  and 
stars,  no  glad,  cheering,  cheerful  light." 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  ray,"  he  answered 
tenderly,  "  bright  ns  the  torch  of  an 
angel,  a  gift  from  God's  own  treasury  of 
light,  a  ray  as  fresh  and  pure  as  that 
which  first  broke  the  primeval  gloom." 

"  I  thought  that  it  was  all  darkness," 
said  Sybil,  with  a  glad  tremour  in  her 
tone ;  "  then  there  may  be  hope  that  one 
day  in  the  future,  science  and  skill  com- 
bined may  give  you  sight  again." 

"  You- mistake  my  meaning,  sweet  en- 
thusiast," he  answered,  "that can  never, 
never  be.  It  was,  as  you  say,  all  dark- 
ness," he  continued,  turning  his  face  to- 
wards her  until  she  felt  his  breath  stir- 
ring the  soft  circlets  of  her  hair,  "  until 
one  day  when  you  came,  Sybil,  and  that 
blessed  ray  of  light  is  simply  what  you 
brought  with  you.  I  would  rather  be 
blind  with  it,  than  in  the  full  possession 
of  my  sight  without  it,  God  himself 
knows  that  I  would,  Sybil" 
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Where  were  Richard  Vernon's  re- 
solves? What  was  there  in  his  words 
and  his  breath  upon  Sybil's  brow, 
what  charm  unfelt  before,  that  brought 
that  deep,  bright  blush,  though  all  unseen, 
to  her  face  ?  Why  did  her  little  hand 
tremble  as  it  lay  confidingly  upon  his 
arm;  why  the  quicker  beating  of  that 
neighbouring  heart  of  hers?  Did  he 
not  promise  to  guard  his  very  tones,  and 
yet  his  lips  were  framing  themselves  to 
utter  tender  words,  which  following  upon 
that  oath  made  so  solemnly  to  himself  to 
regard  her  outwardly  ever  as  a  sister, 
would  have  made  him  guilty  of  perjury. 
He  was  saved,  however,  from  that  sin  by 
an  interruption  unforseen,  unexpected. 

Another  had  heard  those  strong,  pas- 
sionate words,  another  who  stood  near, 
and  it  brought  to  her  memory  his  love- 
tones  of  the  past ;  her  soul  burned  with 
jealousy  and  the  madness  of  a  disap- 
pointed hope.  If  ever,  now  was  the  time, 
she  thought,  to  win  him  back  to  her  sway, 
and  to  free  him  from  those  invisible  charms 
which  Sybil  all  unconsciously  was  throw- 
ing around  him,  and  while  he  waited  for  a 
word,  a  single  word,  or  movement,  or 
sigh  from  Sybil  in  answer,  he  felt  his 
hand,  which  was  near  Florence,  caught 
and  held  firmly  by  another  cold,  un tremb- 
ling hand,  which  he  knew  too  well,  and 
whispered  words  of  tenderness  sounded 
close  to  his  ear. 

"Richard,  Richard,"  said  the  voice 
brokenly,  "  forgive  and  forget  the  past. 
I  can  explain  it  all.  She  does  not  under- 
stand you ;  she,  that  child,  could  never 
fathom  the  depths  of  your  soul  as  I  have 
done,  as  I  could  do  again.  I  was  weak, 
was  wicked  to  wander  from  you  as  I  did ; 
forgive  me  and  I  will  prove  that  I  was 
false  to  you  only  in  appearance,  not  in 
truth  !  They  never  loved  who  say  that 
they  loved  once,  and  oh,  Richard,  I  have 
never  ceased  loving  you.  Leave  her,  give 
her  to  some  one  more  congenial  in  years, 
in  feelings,  in  experience ;  she  is  no  mate 
for  a  world-tried,  a  world- worn  man  ;  re- 
turn to  one  who  has  always  loved  you, 
and  calls  heaven  to  witness  her  sincer- 
ity." 

Sybil  did  not  hear  her,  and  if  she 
could,  not  vjell  could  she  have  connect- 


ed those  half-murmured,  half-whispered 
ejaculations  wrung  from  a  maddened 
heart,  which  had  staked  its  happiness  or 
misery  upon  that  moment,  nor  did  she 
see  that  he  had  dashed  that  intruding 
hand  away  from  him  with  disgust, 
although  she  knew  that  be  shuddered 
as  though  suffering  some  bodily  pain, 
and  his  answering  words,  emphatically 
spoken  as  he  bent  towards  Florence, 
reached  her  ear  alone  for  whom  they 
were  intended  and  dropped  like  melted 
lead  upon  her  quivering  heart. 

"  Florence  Percy,  the  time  is  passed 
for  such  words  as  you  have  just  uttered; 
they  are  meaningless  to  my  ears.  Listen 
and  judge  for  yourself— what  we  might 
have  been  is  a  dream,  what  we  are  a 
reality;  believe  me  when  I  6ay  to  you 
that  I  feel  each  day  more  and  more  this 
truth — the  affection,  which  I  thought  I 
had  for  you  once,  was  merely  a  passing 
fancy,  unworthy  even  the  name  of  love. 
Stand  aside,  there  is  no  ground  upon 
which  you  and  I  can  meet ;  stand  aside." 

He  had  almost  cursed  her,  and  yet  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  blessed  her  for  one 
thing;  she  had  reminded  him  of  his 
duty.  Thank  God,  he  thought  those 
burning  words  to  Sybil  had  remained 
unspoken,  thank  God,  she  was  standing  * 
calmly  by  him  still  all  unconscious  of  his 
struggle,  all  unconscious  of  the  bitter 
words,  "  she  is  no  mate  for  a  world-worn, 
world-tried  man,"  which  had  brought 
him  back  to  reason  and  the  memory  of 
his  vow. 

The  guide  returned  with  the  light  and 
found  a  lady  faint,  but  it  was  a  common 
occurrence,  he  said,  in  that  fearful  dark- 
ness, where  the  coming  lanterns  made 
such  unearthly  light  and  shade  on  the 
walls  of  the  Ghost  Chamber,  and  taking 
a  cup  of  water  from  a  neighbouring 
spring,  he  presented  it  to  Florence,  whose 
dry,  quivering  lips  it  moistened  and  re- 
freshed. 

From  this  point,  the  Ghost  Room,  our 
party  retraced  their  steps,  and  examined 
with  new  delight  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  cave,  finding  many  which  they  had 
before  passed  unnoticed.  In  orte  of  the 
chambers,  Sybil  became  quite  interested 
in  noting  the  formation  of  some  pieces  of 
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rock  crystal  which  she  saw  of  singular 
beauty,  aod  desiring  a  specimen,  she  left 
Vernon's  arm  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
examine  it  more  attentively,  and  to  try  to 
break  off  a  tempting  cluster  which  met 
her  view.  Bending  down  apart  from  the 
others,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by 
something  else,  and  absorbed  in  looking 
at  the  glittering  crystal  as  it  seemed  mo- 
mently to  take  new  forms  of  beauty,  she 
did  not  bear  the  call  from  the  guide, 
nor  see  that  her  companions  had  left  the 
chamber  in  which  she  was,  and  had 
turned  an  abrupt  angle,  and  proceeding 
quickly  through  an  apartment  which  had 
nothing  curious  about  it  to  attract  their 
attention,  had  passed  on  still  farther  to 
one  of  more  spacious  proportions  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

Here  the  guide,  as  was  his  custom, 
began  to  call  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
to  the  curiosities  around,  when  he  sud- 
denly paused,  and  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  counted  the  party  as 
he  had  often  done  during  the  day,  to  see 
that  none  were  missing ;  then  in  a  tone 
which  thrilled  like  a  death-knell  upon  his 
listeners,  he  said  words  which  they  never 
forgot.    They  were  these. 

One  of  our  party  is  not  here  I 

Then  came  back  to  them  his  remem- 
bered words  of  warning,  his  terrible 
stories  of  death  by  starvation  or  drown- 
ing, and  the  question,  who  is  it  f  rang 
like  a  clarion  from  every  lip,  and  when 
each  inquired  for  those  who  were  dearest 
and  missed  them  not,  and  Vernon  for  her 
who  was  his  nearest  and  dearest,  and 
heard  no  answering  voice,  his  anguish 
escaped  from  him  in  one  mad,  fearful  cry, 
that  rang  through  the  vaulted  rooms  like 
the  voice  of  one  calling  the  beloved  dead 
back  again  to  life.  It  was  a  cry  of  agony 
seldom  heard  by  mortal  ear,  that  one 
piercing,  echoing  and  re-echoing  word, 
"  Sybil." 

But  no  answer  came. 

Then  all  felt  and  knew  that  it  was  she ; 
the  guide,  that  it  was  the  fair-haired  girl, 
whose  face  and  floating  form  seemed  to 
him  like  an  angel's ;  the  bride  and  her 
young  husband,  that  it  was  she  whose 
voice  rose  on  each  Sabbath  into  praise 
and  prayer,  and  from  whose  gentle  eyes 


beamed  the  holy  joy  of  some  saint-like 
Madonna ;  Isabel,  that  it  was  the  child- 
woman  who  had  presided  so  gracefully  in 
her  brother's  house,  and  who  had  tried 
in  every  way  to  make  their  visit  to  the 
Grove  a  happy  one,  and  who  had  read 
and  talked  to  them  or  sang  tune  after 
tune  to  their  craving  ears,  wearied  never, 
so  that  they  were  entertained  ;  and  Flo- 
rence, that  it  was  that  Sybil  Gray,  who 
had  dared  to  step  in  between  her  and 
her  ambition,  and  had  plucked  the  only 
flower  in  her  path  ;  and  Vernon,  that  it 
was  she  who  was  his  very  life. 

"  Sybil,  Sybil !"  that  mad  despairing 
cry,  louder  and  louder  now  upon  every 
lip,  gave  to  Vernon  a  still  more  realizing 
sense  of  her  danger,  and  be  was  about  to 
go  himself  in  pursuit  of  the  lost  one, 
when  the  guide,  in  a  voice  of  authority, 
besought  him  and  all,  on  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  to  remain  where  they  were. 
It  would  avail  nothing,  he  said,  for  the 
whole  party  to  go  in  search  of  her,  even 
in  company  with  him,  for  they  necessa- 
rily would  retard  his  progress,  and  de- 
parting alone  in  different  directions  would 
be  madness,  fur  to  all  who  attempted  it 
would  come  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  students  whom  he  had  before 
mentioned.  For  his  part,  he  concluded, 
in  his  little  address  as  they  stood  anxious- 
ly around  him,  he  supposed  that  she  was 
waiting  patiently  for  them  in  the  lime 
crystal  chamber,  where  they  had  last  seen 
her,  and  he  thought  it  the  best  and  most 
practical  plan  for  all  to  accompany  him 
there,  where  no  doubt  they  would  find  her 
smiling  at  their  alarm ;  but  if  that  room 
were  deserted  and  no  traces  could  be  dis- 
covered of  her,  he  would  take  the  ser- 
vant John,  and  at  once  proceed  to  a  sys- 
tematic search,  while  the  party  remained 
awaiting  his  return. 

This  advice  was  so  plausible,  and  any 
other  course  of  conduct  seemed  so  wild 
and  impracticable,  that  all  acquiesced  in 
bis  views,  and  Vernon,  pale  and  anxious 
beyond  all  the  others,  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  in  what  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

At  every  two  or  three  steps,  the  guide, 
as  he  led  the  party  back,  sounded  the 
peculiar  hallo !  which  is  heard  furthest 
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in  that  dreary  cavern,  and  the  name  of 
the  missing  one  was  shouted  from  time 
to  time  by  the  different  members  of  the 
party,  bat  alas,  the  only  answer  was  a 
dreary  silence,  or  a  still  more  dreary 
echo,  until  at  last  they  reached  the  lime 
crystal  chamber. 

But  Sybil  was  not  there  ! 

Then  the  guide,  more  anxious  than  he 
dared  acknowledge,  hurriedly'  bade  them 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  taking  John  with 
him,  disappeared  through  one  of  the  dark 
entrances,  though  perplexed  to  know 
which  one  of  the  many  led  out  of  the 
apartment  she  could  have  taken. 

Even  Isabel's  gay  mood  was  softened, 
and  with  a  transition  common  to  such 
natures  as  hers,  felt  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
The  young  minister  and  his  wife,  cling- 
ing more  closely  together,  as  though  fear- 
ful that  some  fate  might  come  to  tear 
them  apart  from  each  other,  retired  to  a 


distant  part  of  the  room,  and  their  reli- 
gious natures  found  vent  in  an  earnest 
prayer  for  Sybil's  welfare. 

Florence  alone  seemed  calm  and  self- 
possessed  ;  yes,  she  who  awhile  ago  stood 
with  colorless  face  and  faint  limbs  in  the 
dark  chamber,  now  appeared  mistress  of 
a  wonderful  self-command;  her  cold, 
searching  eye  looking  around  upon  the 
excited  group  with  a  heartless  curiosity. 
But  upon  Vernon  she  gazed  most  fre- 
quently, as  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  knees  in  mute  despair,  lifting 
his  pale  face  at  intervals  if  the  slightest 
noise  reached  his  ears,  or  clenching  his 
hands  as  if  his  blindness  were  a  curse 
and  the  guide  a  cruel  jailor  to  keep  him 
passive  there,  while  Florence,  from  these 
mingled  emotions,  read  with  a  smile  of 
triumphant  scorn  upon  her  beautiful  face, 
only  the  tale  of  a  love  that  would  give  its 
life  for  the  beloved  one, — and  she  read 
aiight. 


"0,  QUOTIES  DIXI  ZEPHYRIS." 

BY  HOLT   WILSON. 
All  languages  are  artificial :  it  has  long  been  an  inquiry,  whether  there  be  any  such  thing 
as  a  natural  language.     By  neglecting  the  use  of  signs  which  address  the  imagination,  we 
have  lost  the  most  energetical  of  all  languages.  [Rousseau's  Emile. 

How  weak  is  language  to  portray 

Love's  passion  which  absorbs  the  heart : — 
We  strive  its  pathos  to  convey — 

Its  pathos  words  can  ne'er  impart. 

The  symbols  which  embody  thought 

Are  but  devices  of  the  brain — 
Like  darkened  glass  thro'  which  we're  taught 

To  view  the  Day-God's  dazzling  sheen. 

His  brilliance,  like  our  passion's  hue, 

We  cannot  thus  with  eye  behold — 
And  words — which  we  with  thought  endue — 

Our  passion's  glow  can  ne'er  unfold. 

The  deepest  feelings  are  expressed 

By  sighs — which  language  cannot  paint — 
The  heart  thus  yields  to  Love's  behest 

And  murmurs  to  the  winds  its  plaint. 

Oh,  were  my  sighs  on  wings  of  wind 

To  Eina's  ears  but  once  conveyed — 
Would  they  not  find  her  heart  inclined 

To  heed  such  pleadings    thus  betrayed ! 
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SIAMESE    COURTS   OF   JUSTICE. 
Bribery — Trial  by   Ordeal — Modes  of  Punishment,  &c. 


BY   A  TRAVELLER. 


Unlimited  power  has  ever  been  regard- 
ed as  too  dangerous  and  subtle  a  weapon, 
to  be  placed  recklessly  in  the  hands  of 
fallible  mortals;  and  where  the  experi- 
ment has  been  ventured  on,  the  most  fear- 
ful abuse  has  ordinarily  been  the  result. 
Tet  it  sometimes  happens  that  too  much 
power,  acting  like  an  over-dose  of  some 
virulent  poison,  becomes  harmless  from 
its  very  excess.  Thus  we  find  it  in  Siam, 
the  most  despotic  of  even  oriental  despot- 
isms, where  the  Monarch's  individual 
will  is  the  law  of  the  nation,  and  he  is 
held  amenable  to  neither  code  nor  stat- 
ute, to  judge  nor  jury,  for  any  enormity 
he  may  think  proper  to  commit ;  no  man 
daring  to  question  the  propriety  of  his 
acts,  or  to  ask  the  wherefore,  should  it 
suit  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  "His 
•  Serene,  Infallible  Majesty,"  to  decapitate 
the  highest  noble  of  his  realm,  or  the 
brightest  ornament  of  his  luxurious 
court. 

Under  a  form  of  government  so  pro- 
verbially despotic,  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  witness  a  constant  abuse  of  his 
boundless  power,  and  to  find  its  unre- 
strained possessor  luxuriating  in  the 
blissful  consciousness  of  this  freedom 
from  restraint,  glutting  himself  with  the 
excesses  he  alone  may  venture  on  with 
impunity,  and  rushing  with  wild,  ungov- 
erned  caprice  from  one  enormity  to  an- 
other, till  his  very  throne  should  be  en- 
circled in  blood,  £nd  his  potent  sceptre 
dyed  with  the  rich  life-current  of  his 
hapless  victims. 

For,  not  only  do  the  laws  of  the  Em- 
pire recognize  the  Sovereign's  right  to 
this  unlimited  power,  but  every  circum- 
stance of  his  lot  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  all  the  surroundings  of  his  daily 
life,  every  epithet  applied  to  him,  and  the 
cringing  subjection  of  all  about  him,  are 
calculated  to  foster  and  increase  this  su- 
preme love  of  self,  and  the  honest  belief 
that  he  is  really  the  greatest  personage 
in  creation,  whilst  all  others  are  high  and 


honorable,  just  in  proportion  as  they  en- 
joy his  favour. 

Then  those  who  frame  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  even  if  intelligent  statesmen 
and  patriots,  dare  not  incur  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure by  inserting  any  clause  which 
in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  may  appear  to 
limit  the  royal  prerogative,  or  place  any 
bar  to  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  wiU, 
well  knowing  that  should  they  do  so,  not 
only  would  such  unheard  of  temerity 
cost  them  their  lives,  but  these  offensive 
passages  would  at  once  receive  the  royal 
veto,  and  call  down  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  instigators,  the  bitterest 
maledictions  of  every  loyal  subject. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  be  the  very  refinement  of  folly, 
for  any  statesman  to  suggest  a  revision 
or  improvement  of  the  legal  code,  a  reck- 
less casting  away  of  his  own  life,  with 
the  fullest  possible  assurance  that  abso- 
lutely nothing  would  thereby  be  gained 
for  his  country ;  and  equally,  of  course, 
the  desire  of  self-preservation,  the  first 
law  of  nature,  fastens  down  the  subject 
in  passive  submission  to  a  code,  that  any 
free-born  American  cannot  regard  but 
with  absolute  horror,  whilst  the  unbound 
tyrant  is  left  to  revel  in  his  unfettered 
freedom,  and  if  it  suit  his  caprice  to  do 
so,  to  draw  down  destruction  upon  him- 
self, his  country,  and  his  defenceless 
subjects.  This  result  would  doubtless  be 
realised,  were  this  boundless  power  a 
newly  acquired  prerogative  of  the  Siam- 
ese crown,  or  the  reigning  sovereign  the 
first  of  his  race  by  whom  it  had  been  en- 
joyed. But  so  habitual  has  it  become 
that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  dazsle, 
and  so  entirely  has  it  been  regarded  from 
his  earliest  remembrance  as  an  essential 
portion  of  his  birth-right,  that  no  bewil- 
dering sensation  is  experienced  on  as- 
cending the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
whilst  calmly  and  even  carelessly  he 
wields  a  sceptre  on  whose  dread  decisions 
hang  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  ten 
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millions  of  immortal  beings  who  own  him 
as  their  undisputed  lord. 

Mildness,  clemency,  and  a  humane  re- 
gard for  tho  welfare  and  happiness  of 
their  subjects,  hate  marked  the  reigns  of 
most  of  the  Siamese  Sovereigns ;  and 
though  we  admit  there  have  been  occa- 
sional exceptions,  yet  they  are  "  few  and 
far  between,"  and  the  archives  of  few 
countries  exhibit  less  of  regal  cruelty, 
despotism,  and  the  ruthless  exercise  of 
power,  than  do  those  of  Siam. 

Where  royal  acts  of  tyranny  have  oc- 
curred at  all,  they  have  ordinarily  been 
traceable  to  the  head  more  than  the 
heart — the  result  of  errors  in  judgment 
rather  than  of  design,  and  have  arisen 
much  more  frequently  from  an  inordinate 
love  of  display,  an  intense  desire  to  main- 
tain undimmed  the  bedazzling  glare  of 
regal  state,  or  an  undue  regard  to  the  de- 
mand of  royal  court  etiquette,  than  from 
a  cruel  or  blood-thirsty  disposition. 

In  the  present  sketch  we  design  to  no- 
tice first,  the  character  of  the  laws,  and 
courts  of  justice  among  the  Siamese,  to- 
gether with  their  ordinary  modes  of  pun- 
ishment, and  then  to  mention  in  conclu- 
sion, several  instances  of  extreme  sever- 
ity, these  last  forming,  as  before  stated, 
the  exceptions,  not  the  general  rule  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  that  country. 

Their  legal  code,  derived  mainly  from 
the  statutes  of  Menu,  is  wise  and  saluta- 
ry, or  rather  it  would  be  salutary  if  it 
were  ever  made  use  of;  but  unfortunately 
so  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  in  the  reg- 
ular, every-day  government  of  the  coun- 
try, that  it  has  become  almost  a  dead  let- 
ter. Each  Sovereign  has  the  privilege  of 
altering  and  adding  to  this  code,  as  he 
pleases,  but  they  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves about  it  in  any  way,  and  it  has 
consequently  remained  immutilated,  in 
its  original  perfectness,  a  beautiful  but 
useless  theory,  wholly  unadapted  to  the 
wants  and  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, because  too  far  above  the  moral  char- 
acter of  its  rulers. 

Every  prince  of  the  blood,  every  con- 
nection of  the  royal  family,  however  dis- 
tant, and  every  officer  of  government,  of 
whatever  grade,  is,  in  right  of  his  birth 
or  position  as  such,  privileged  to  exercise 


the  functions  of  a  judge  without  tho  for- 
mality of  regular  appointment  to  that 
office.  He  may  also  administer  an  oath, 
and  decide  without  consultation  with  nny 
other,  upon  any  cause  brought  before  him 
for  adjudication. 

The  form  of  a  judicial  oath  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  I  promise  to  speak  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  I  do  other- 
wise, may  all  the  evils  of  heat  and  cold, 
fire  and  water,  sickness  and  poverty,  life 
and  death,  pursue  and  hunt  down  me  and 
mine  till  we  are  utterly  consumed.  May 
wild  animals  devour  us,  may  hunger 
gnaw  and  prey  upon  our  vitals,  may 
famine,  waste  and  pestilence  destroy,  and 
every  terrible  disease  known  to  our  race, 
feed  upon  our  lives  till  they  are  utterly 
wasted,  and  we  brought  down  to  irre- 
mediable destruction.  May  nil  the  evil 
spirits  of  air,  earth,  and  water  drag  us 
down  to  death,  suffering  us  never  to  reach 
Nigban,  but  compelling  us,  through  all 
future  states,  to  live  as  monsters  or  loath- 
some reptiles,  and  at  last  plunge  us  down 
to  hell,  even  to  Md-hd-na-rok,  the  lowest 
hell." 

This  oath  is  considered  very  solemn 
and  imposing,  and  is  never  administered 
except  on  the  most  important  occasions. 

Each  prince  of  the  blood  holds,  in  al- 
most regal  splendor,  within  the  precincts 
of  his  own  gorgeous  palace,  or  stately 
castle,  such  court  as  he  may  deem  requi- 
site for  his  own  family  and  retainers, 
and  from  his  decisions,  just  or  unjust, 
satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal. He  may  in  his  more  circumscribed 
circle,  exercise  the  same  despotic  sway 
that  his  sovereign  does  over  the  whole 
kingdom ;  inflicting  such  punishments 
and  levying  such  taxations  as  accord  with 
his  own  ideas  of  justice,  without  being 
amenable  to  any  save  the  king,  who  never 
interferes,  or  in  any  way  troubles  himself 
with  what  is  passing  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  haughty  barons,  either  taking 
it  for  granted  that  they  understand  their 
own  business  better  than  he  can  do,  or 
else  guided  by  the  consideration  that  the 
continued  good  will  of  the  noble  and  the 
rich  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  cries 
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of  the  poor  and  unfriended  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

If  a  noble  of  high  rank  commits  a 
crime  against  the  king  or  state,  he  is 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  for 
trial,  and  his  punishment  is  awarded  by 
the  king  in  person,  surrounded  by  his 
cabinet,  assembled  in  privy  council. 
These  cabinet  meetings  are  always  con- 
vened at  midnight,  and  their  proceedings 
are  strictly  private,  all  the  members  being 
pledged  upon  oath  to  reveal  nothing  that 
there  transpires,  and  the  penalty  of  death 
being  annexed  to  tho  slightest  departure 
from  this  rule.  Except  in  these  occa- 
sional cases  in  high  life,  every  offender  is 
judged  by  the  peer  under  whose  vassal- 
age he  lives,  the  strictest  degree  of  eti- 
quette being  observed  by  each  noble  not 
in  any  way  to  interfere  with  those  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another.  Next  to  the 
courts  of  the  Princes  Royal,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  come  those  of  the  nobility 
and  high  officers  of  government,  the  sur- 
roundings of  each  more  or  less  gorgeous, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  chief,  but 
all  of  them  absolute  in  power,  and  unal- 
terable in  their  decisions.  In  these  courts 
bribes^re  wholly  unknown,  and  the  of- 
fering of  one  would  in  itself  be  consid- 
ered an  unpardonable  offence,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  bo  regarded  as  an  intimation 
that  the  vassal  was  in  a  situation  to  ob- 
lige his  feudal  lord,  a  condition  of  affairs 
not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  these 
haughty  Siamese  nobles,  with  their  high- 
ly-wrought notions  of  retenue  and  exclu- 
siveness. 

Where  the  offence  has  been  a  personal 
one,  the  chieftain  may  be  unduly  severe, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  strict  justice  is  ac- 
corded to  all,  whilst  the  innocent  are  sel- 
dom oppressed  or  unjustly  punished.  But 
the  lower  officers  and  inferior  nobles  be- 
ing always  amenable  to  the  higher,  they 
keep  peace  with  their  superiors,  and  ward 
off  the  interference  of  the  latter  by  fre- 
quent costly  presents,  the  object  of  which 
is  fully  understood  and  tacitly  agreed  to, 
though  never  a  word  is  spoken  *on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  the  whole  government 
is  one  continued  system  of  vassalage, 
from  the  king  down  to  the  petty  village 
magistrate ;  and  so  vast  and  complicated 


is  the  machinery,  that  the  wonder  is  not 
that  a  petitioner  occasionally  fails  of  jus- 
tice, but  rather  that  it  is  ever  accorded 
at  all. 

For  the  mass  of  the  common  people, 
who  are  not  in  any  way  attached  to  the 
households  of  the  nobility,  there  are  num- 
berless petty  courts,  open  at  all  hours, 
and  superintended  by  the  city  magis- 
trates, who  constitute  both  judge  and 
jury,  and  who  are  amenable  each  to  the 
officer  next  above  him  in  rank.  These 
petty  magistrates  are  put  in  office  by  the 
higher  nobles,  sometimes  as  a  matter  of 
favoritism,  but  more  generally  quite  at 
random,  and  always  without  regard  to 
fitness,  either  intellectual  or  moral.  Nei- 
ther are  they  educated  for  the  office,  but 
enter  upon  it  from  some  other  calling, 
without  possessing  the  first  qualification 
for  the  important  duties  they  are  to  per- 
form, and  knowing  about  as  much  of 
statute  or  common  law  as  they  do  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon. 

The  offices  of  Attorney  and  Advocate 
are  wholly  unknown  in  Siam,  where  each 
man  pleads  his  own  cause,  and  the  judgo 
pronounces  his  verdict  without  leaving 
his  bench,  or  consulting  with  any  other 
on  the  merits  of  the  question.  It  is  in 
these  courts 'that  chicanery,  bribery,  and 
injustice  exist  in  their  fullest  perfection, 
and  he  that  can  briug  the  highest  fee  into 
court  is  always  sure  of  a  verdict  in  his 
favor.  One  instance  among  many  occurs 
to  my  mind  as  illustrative  of  this  asser- 
tion, and  others  might  be  readily  ad- 
duced without  any  very  troublous  ran- 
sacking of  memory. 

A  Chinese  cook  and  an  Indo-Portu- 
guese  boatman  chanced  to  be  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  hand  of  a  fair  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  planter,  of 
whose  charms  both  the  enraptured  swains 
had  heard,  though  neither  had  been  per- 
mitted to  feast  their  eyes  upon  ber  loveli- 
ness. The  lady  herself  favored  the  claims 
of  the  Chinaman,  because  he  was  younger 
and  said  to  be  better  looking;  but  the 
father  gave  a  decided  preference  to  the 
Portuguese  in  consequence  of  his  enjoy- 
ing a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  worldly 
goods,  and  being  able  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  coveted  prize.     Thus  for 
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some  time  the  matter  remained  in  statu 
quo,  the  daughter  refusing  utterly  to  es- 
pouse the  Portuguese,  who,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  rather  dwarfish  in  statue, 
as  well  as  squint-eyed,  and  lame  of  one 
leg — and  the  father  being  equally  obsti- 
nate as  to  the  Celestial. 

The  father  for  a  while  forbore  to  press 
the  matter,  hoping  that  his  daughter, 
finding  opposition  useless,  would  pres- 
ently yield  to  his  wishes,  and  nothing 
doubting  that  as  the  enamoured  swain 
became  more  impatient  of  delay,  he  would 
increase  the  offered  bonus,  and  thus  the 
avarice  of  the  miserly  father  be  gratified 
through  his  apparent  reluctance  to  com- 
pel the  decision  of  his  fair,  young  daugh- 
ter. Whilst  matters  were  just  at  this 
point,  our  gay  Lotharios  met  one  day  in 
the  Bazaar,  and  in  their  capacity  of  rival 
lovers,  cost,  as  may  be  imagined,  no  very 
amiable  glances  at  each  other.  From 
looks  of  indignation,  soon  grew  taunting 
words,  and  blows  followed,  till  the  little 
Portuguese,  being  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
was  made  to  measuro  his  diminutive 
length  on  the  ground :  and  the  incensed 
Celestial,  stepping  insultingly  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  his  wrathful  opponent, 
stalked  haughtily  away,  leaving  the  little 
Portuguese  to  recover  at  leisure  from  the 
double  wounds  inflicted  on  his  person 
and  his  vanity. 

But  though  the  Chinaman  was  greatly 
the  superior  in  point  of  manly  courage, 
and  skilful  use  of  his  weapon,  he  was,  by 
no  means,  a  match  for  the  little  Portu- 
guese in  petty  cunning.  The  latter  rose 
from  the  ground,  vowing  deadly  ven- 
gence  against  his  victorious  foe,  and 
brushing  the  dust  from  his  soiled  and 
torn  garments,  he  limped  away  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  had  seen  the  China- 
man take  his  departure,  then  pausing  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  he  discovered  the 
Celestial  standing  carelessly  conversing 
with  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  appa- 
rently oblivious  of  all  that  had  so  recent- 
ly transpired.  The  wily  Portuguese  pass- 
ing around  a  fruit-dealer's  stall,  came  up 
just  in  the  rear  of  his  foe,  and  ere  the 
latter  became  aware  of  his  proximity,  he 
dealt  the  Chinaman  a  blow  in  the  face 
with  a  huge  cudgel,  knocking  out  a  tooth 


and  gashing  the  upper  lip  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  then  precipitately 
fled  from  the  scene  of  his  cowardly 
attack. 

Almost  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  wounded,  bleeding,  and  wrathful, 
the  Celestial,  supported  by  two  of  his 
countrymen,  repaired  immediately  to  a 
neighbouring  magistrate  for  redress,  hon- 
estly stating  the  cause  of  their  enmity, 
their  first  encounter  in  the  Bazaar,  and 
the  subsequent  cowardly  attack  of  his 
opponent.  Well  knowing  that  the  justice 
of  his  cause  would  be  little  in  his  favor 
unless  backed  l»y  something  more  tangi- 
ble, the  Chinaman  laid  a  purse  contain- 
ing ten  trials  (about  six  dollars)  at  the 
magistrate's  feet,  and  then  made  his  exit 
The  name  of  the  Portuguese  was  well 
known,  and  his  appearance  being  pecu- 
liar, he  was  readily  identified,  arrested, 
and  brought  into  court  to  be  tried  for  the 
unmanly  assault  of  which  he  was  ac- 
cused. He  came  without  demur,  and 
learning  from  the  magistrate's  private 
secretary  (who  is  always  kept  duly  posted 
on  these  points  for  the  express  purpose  of 
communicating  needed  information  to 
those  whom  it  may  concern)  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  paid  by  the  Chinaman,  he 
laid,  immediately  on  his  entree,  the  sum 
of  twenty  trials  at  the  magistrate's  foet, 
and  proceeded  to  state,  in  defence  of  his 
conduct,  that  as  the  lady  had  preferred 
his  rival  simply  on  account  of  his  supe- 
rior personal  attractions,  he  (the  Portu- 
guese) had  felt  perfectly  justifiable  in  re- 
ducing his  opponent  to  a  level  with  him- 
self in  this  particular,  adding  the  sage 
conclusion,  that  the  loss  of  a  front  tooth 
and  a  scared  upper  lip  would  prove 
pretty  fair  offsets  against  squint  eyes  and 
a  diminutive  stature;  and  if  not,  that 
similar  means  to  those  already  used, 
might  be  again  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  rivals  to  the  desired 
level.  Blinded  by  the  double  fee  of  hie 
second  client,  the  magistrate  deemed  his  . 
argument  logical,  and  his  conclusions 
perfectly  just,  and  so  dismissed  the  case 
ad  libitum,  quietly  reminding  the  Portu- 
guese, however,  ere  he  took  his  departure, 
that  the  Chinaman  might  think  proper  to 
renew  the   suit,  and  in  that  case  the 
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magistrate,  would  as  in  duty  bound,  be 
compelled  to  a  reconsideration. 

The  Portuguese  safely  out  of  the  gates, 
a  discreet  messenger  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  this  exemplary  magistrate 
to  the  Celestial,  to  inform  him,  of  course, 
privately,  and  merely  incidentally  in  the 
way  of  general  news,  that  his  fee  had 
been  doubled  by  his  opponent,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  course,  justice  blinded  by 
the  golden  sand  thrown  in  her  eyes, 
leaned  now  to  the  side  of  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  also  adroitly  hinted  that  her 
vision  might  be  cleared  in  the  same  way 
it  had  been  obstructed. 

Readily  swallowing  the  bait,  the 
plaintiff  renewed  his  visit  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  this  time  forty  bright  trials 
filled  the  purse  presented  to  the  eager 
grasp  of  this  wily  limb  of  the  law,  and 
of  course,  with  this  glittering  prize,  re- 
turned all  the  magistrate's  preposses- 
sions in  favor  of  his  first  petitioner, 
whose  star  was  now  again  decidedly  in 
the  ascendant. 

"Fiat  justitia  mat  caelum  "  was  certain- 
ly not  the  ruling  maxim  of  our  distin- 
guished judge,  whose  plastic  conscience 
could  be  readily  moulded  to  suit  every 
existing  emergency.  So  the  lapse  of  a 
few  hours  served  to  enlighten  the  Portu- 
guese as  to  the  position  of  affairs ;  and 
now  thoroughly  alarmed  lest  his  opponent 
should  continue  to  outbid  him,  and  thus 
coming  off  victorious,  should  rise  still 
higher  in  the  lady's  favor  than  before 
this  unfortunate  rencontre,  he  determined 
on  a  bold  move  that  should  set  this 
troublous  affair  forever  at  rest,  and  leave 
him  in  undisputed  possession  of  his  cove- 
ted prize. 

So  drawing  the  magistrate  aside,  he 
offered  to  lay  a  purse  of  five  hundred 
trials  immediately  at  his  feet  on  condi- 
tion (sworn  to  and  given  in  writing)  that 
the  plaintiff  should  not  any  more  be  al- 
lowed to  outbid  the  defendant  in  the  pur- 
.  chase  of  justice  (1)  and  that,  moreover,  the 
Celestial  should  be  openly  condemned  in 
court  as  the  aggressor ;  and  subjected  to 
a  heavy  fine  in  money,  and  twenty-four 
hours'  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.  To 
this  arrangement  this  just  judge  readily 
agreed,  mentally  congratulating  himself 


at  having  so  completely  taken  in  both 
parties  in  this  unrighteous  quarrel,  and 
pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  Chinaman 
being  poor,  would  not  be  able  to  go  very 
much  higher  than  he  had  already  done ; 
and  that  the  fine  of  twenty-five  trials 
(the  fine  being  always  one  of  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  magisterial  office)  together 
with  the  sums  already  paid  by  the  two, 
would  bring  up  the  entire  profits  of  the 
case  to  about  six  hundred  trials,  or  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  Quite 
a  passable  fee  for  a  job  that  had  given 
him  no  trouble,  and  had  served  only  to 
while  away  very  agreeably  a  leisure  hour 
or  two  that  might  otherwise  have  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands. 

The  manoeuvring  Portuguese  was  not 
less  pleased  with  his  share  of  the  bargain 
than  was  the  officer  of  justice,  for  with 
the  wntten  contract  in  his  hands,  he 
knew  he  held  the  magistrate  completely 
at  bay,  as  he  could  at  any  moment  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  latter,  which  would 
lead  to  his  expulsion  from  office,  and  the 
fear  of  this,  would  render  that  functiona- 
ry perfectly  plastic  in  his  hands,  and 
readily  mould  him  to  his  every  wish. 
True  he  had  paid  pretty  heavily  for  his 
bargain,  but  wine  and  women  are  costly 
luxuries,  in  procuring  which  even  misers 
forgot  to  quibble,  and  an  affaire-de-caeur 
is  proverbially  a  blinder  of  the  judgment 
as  well  as  of  the  eyes.  But  while  these 
two  worthy  coadjutors  were  thus  indus- 
triously plotting  the  poor  Chinaman's 
ruin,  and  each  exulting  in  the  belief  that 
himself  had  swallowed  the  oyster,  and 
put  off  his  associate  with  the  shell,  the 
sequel  proved  that  both  had  reckoned 
without  their  host.  The  plaintiff  was 
hastily  summoned  to  appear  once  more 
before  the  tribunal  of  this  exemplary 
judge,  was  fined  and  then  placed  in  the 
stocks — not,  however,  before  he  had  found 
means  to  dispatch  a  messenger  to  his 
ladyc-Jaire,  accounting  for  his  disappear- 
ance, and  informing  her  of  the  chapter 
of  accidents  that  had  befallen  him.  In 
her  womanly  eyes, .  he  thus  became  a 
very  heros  de  romans,  and  with  the  char- 
acteristic perversity  of  her  sex,  she  de- 
clared she  should  now  consider  him  far 
handsomer  than  ever,  and  these  wounds. 
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inflicted  because  of  his  love  for  her,  the 
very  brightest  adornments  of  his  splendid 
person ! 

The  Portuguese,  on  the  contrary,  had 
become  more  detestable  to  the  lady 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  his 
cowardice;  and  having  now  lost  the 
means  of  satisfying  the  rapacity  of  the 
miserly  father^the  latter  had  no  longer 
any  disposition  to  receive  him  as  his  son- 
in-law,  but  signified  his  entire  willingness 
to  accept  the  rival  Celestial  instead. 

The  nuptials  wero  accordingly  celebra- 
ted with  great  eolat,  as  soon  as  the  health 
of  the  bridegroom  elect  would  permit, 
and  the  scarred  lip  (concealed  in  time  by 
the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  moustache) 
together  with  the  general  appearance  of 
delicacy  induced  by  his  recent  illness, 
only  tended  to  make  the  handsome  groom 
still  more  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fair  young  bride  and  her  attendant 
maidens. 

The  disappointed  Portuguese,  vexed 
now  at  having  sacrificed  his  dearly  loved 
wealth  for  nought,  vented  his  spite  by 
betraying  the  magistrate  to  one  higher  in 
office,  who  was  induced  to  interfere  only 
on  the  receipt  of  a  fee  of  forty  trials  laid 
at  his  feet  by  the  treacherous  and  un- 
principled informant.  The  superior  officer 
expelled  the  fallen  one  from  office,  admin- 
istered the  salutary  discipline  of  forty 
stripes  on  the  bare  back,  and  then  sen- 
tenced the  wretched  culprit  to  hard  labor 
on  the  highways  for  the  period  of  one 
year.  Nor  was  this  all.  This  impartial 
judge  (forgetting  that  he  had  himself 
received  a  bribe  from  the  same  hands,  or 
remembering  it  only  to  fear  information 
being  likewise  lodged  against  himself) 
chose  to  consider  our  Portuguese  as  equal- 
ly guilty  with  his  accomplice,  in  seeking 
to  corrupt  by  gold  one>  of  the  officers  of 
"the  sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Slam;" 
and  he  consequently  condemned  him  to  a 
like  punishment  with  the  other,  adding 
in  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  in- 
genious expedient  of  chaining  the  accom- 
plices together,  and  making  them  insepa- 
rable companions  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  well-deserved  sufferings.  Nor 
can  we  well  imagine  a  more  fearful  aggre- 
gation of  their  doom  than  the  galling 


presence  of  each  other,  as  in  conscious 
impotence  of  rage  and  agony,  they 
clanked  their  galling  chains,  gnashing 
their  teeth,  and  uttoring  the  most  fearful 
imprecations  against  themselves,  each 
other,  and  their  vengeful  persecutor. 
Himself  now  a  condemned  criminal,  the 
testimony  of  the  wretched  Portuguese 
against  the  last  magistrate  would,  of 
course,  amount  to  nothing,  and  besides, 
the  written  proof  was  in  this  case  want* 

Such  alas!  is  the  protection  afforded 
against  petty  tyranny  under  these  de- 
spotic governments,  and  thus  constantly 
is  justice  bought  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  1  Here  we  see  one  judge  actually 
paid  for  deposing  another  from  office,  and 
condemning  a  fallen  brother  to  hard 
labor  on  the  highway  for  the  very  crime 
of  which  he  was  himself  guilty  just  at 
the  same  moment.  Thus  too  are  effectually 
fostered  in  all,  avarice,  selfishness,  and 
duplicity,  and  the  most  revolting  crimes 
absolutely  legalized  by  those  whose  osten- 
sible duty  it  is  to  repress  vice  and  incul* 
cate  virtue.  The  thousand  petty  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  constantly  prac- 
tised by  the  subordinates  of  the  govern- 
ment, render  them  a  terror  to  the  public* 
who  whilst  purchasing  the  forbearance  of 
their  officers  by  bribes,  know  not  at  what 
moment  these  very  bribes  may,  for  want 
of  being  sufficiently  weighty  to  satisfy  the 
great  man's  rapacity,  be  reported  against 
them,  and  made  the  means  of  their  utter 
downfall.  And  while  they  dare  not  with* 
hold  or  diminish  this  "hush-money,"  the 
penalty,  should  they  chance  to  be  repor- 
ted, is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  bribe.  Thus,  if  little  is 
given,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  repor- 
ted, whilst  if  much,  and  yet  they  should 
chance  to  incur  the  officer's  displeasure 
from  some  other  cause,  tne  punishment  ie 
terrible  ;  so  that  in  either  case  the  poor 
fellow  is  kept  perpetually  in  hot  water, 
always  dreading  vengeance,  even  though 
it  should  never  come. 

Another  evil  of  this  system  is  the  utter 
heartlessness  it  engenders.  If  a  man  is 
attacked  by  a  ruffian  in  the  Bazaar,  no 
one  will  venture  to  aid  him,  for  fear  of 
being  involved  in  the  scrape,  and  having 
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to  hush  suspicion  by  a  heavy  bribe. 
Should  one  fall  down  in  a  fit.  many  a 
passer-by,  who  would  gladly  come  to  his 
relief,  ie  deterred  by  the  fear  that,  when 
the  man  comes  to,  it  may  be  found  that 
he  has  lost  something,  and  the  "good 
Samaritan"  in  that  case  be  repaid  by 
being  charged  with  the  theft.  And  so  in 
almost  every  imaginable  case,  every  petty 
officer  avails  himself  of  the  fears  so 
readily  aroused,  as  the  best  means  of  en- 
riching himself  at  the  expense  of  his  cre- 
dulous victims. 

No  officer  of  the  Siamese  Government 
ever  receives  a  salary  in  money;  but  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  lands  are 
allowed  him  for  cultivation,  and  he  enjoys 
oertain  perquisites  in  right  of  his  office 
in  the  way  of  fines,  fees,  and  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  people  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. These,  together  with  other  irregu- 
lar emoluments,  the  amounts  received  as 
bribes,  &c„  make  up  for  these  exemplary 
office-holders  very  respectable  salaries. 

Trial  by  ordeal  is  not  unfrequently  re- 
sorted to,  and  is  of  several  kinds.  One 
method  is  to  expose  the  suspected  person 
to  a  conflict  with  several  tigers  that  have 
been  kept  for  days  without  food,  and  to 
exasperate  which,  every  possible  means  is 
resorted  to.  The  victim  lightly  clothed 
and  provided  with  only  a  short  sword  as 
the  means  of  defence,  is  turned  loose  in  the 
pit  with  these  yelling,  raging  monsters, 
and  unless  a  man  of  giant  strength,  falls 
of  course,  and  consequently  is  pronounced 
guilty,  and  his  punishment  declared  just. 

Another  method  is  by  compelling  the 
victim  to  walk  barefoot  over  irons  heated 
to  redness,  and  the  slighest  blister  raised 
on  the  soles,  being  considered  proof  posi- 
tive of  guilt,  he  is  dealt  with  according- 
ly. As  no  human  being  could  escape 
unscathed  snch  an  ordeal,  thus  to  test  his 
innocence  or  guilt  is  the  merest  subter- 
fuge,— a  refinement  of  cruelty  which 
seeks  but  to  add  this  horrible  torture  to 
the  ordinary  penalty  incurred  for  the 
offence  with  which  the  accused  stands 
charged. 

Still  another  means  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
is  the  administration  of  the  most  nausea- 
ting and  revolting  doses,  and  in  such 
enormous  quantities  as  can  scarce  be  ac- 


credited. If  the  stomach  ejects  them, 
the  person  is  pronounced  guilty,  whilst 
if  they  prove  of  no  effect,  his  innocence 
is  firmly  established.  But  alas !  for  the 
slender  chance  thus  afforded  the  poor 
captive,  the  doses  are  such  as  nothing 
human  could  think  of,  still  less  swallow 
without  the  most  distressing  nausea. 
These  doses  are  varied  according  to  the 
supposed  crimes,  and  most  of  them  are 
of  too  revolting  a  character  to  be  even 
mentioned  on  these  pages. 

The  last  method  we  shall  speak  of,  and 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all,  is  by 
water.  The  suspected  person  is  plunged 
suddenly  and  violently  under,  and  held 
down  for  many  consecutive  seconds.  If 
he  strangle  or  choke  ever  so  slightly,  he 
is  guilty ;  if  not,  he  is  innocent.  Some 
expire  under  this  barbarous  treatment; 
others  revive  after  a  fit  of  strangling, 
only  to  suffer  the  severest  penalty  of  the 
law ;  whilst  seldom  one  escapes  unhurt. 
For  a  person  to  be  condemned  to  trial  by 
ordeal  in  any  form,  is  almost  equivalent 
to  condeming  him  to  die,  with  all  the 
added  tortures  that  the  most  diabolical 
cruelty  can  suggest ;  yet  for  the  honor  of 
the  Siamese  be  it  spoken,  this  method  of 
trial  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare, 
and  is  now  seldom  resorted  to  but  in 
cases  of  the  most  aggravated  description, 
where  little  doubt  of  the  criminality  of 
the  accused  can  exist,  though  the  evi- 
dence may  be  only  circumstantial. 

Among  the  lower  class,  tortures  by 
means  of  flogging,  squeezing  the  limbs 
in  a  sort  of  vice,  and  confining  the  whole 
person  in  stocks  which  effectually  prevent 
the  movement  of  a  single  muscle,  are  all 
frequently  resorted  to.  Branding  with  hot 
irons,  maiming,  condemning  to  labour  on 
the  highways  for  a  given  term  of  years,  and 
enslaving  for  life,  are  also  common  pun- 
ishments among  the  lower  orders,  though 
never  inflicted  on  the  wealthy  or  nobly- 
born. 

Convicts,  when  sent  out  to  labour,  are 
heavily  ironed,  and  chained  two  and  two, 
so  that  flight  is  impossible,  whilst  their 
limbs  become  terribly  lacerated  despite 
the  precaution  they  take  of  tearing  up 
almost  every  particle  of  clothing  to  wrap 
around  the  galled  and  ulcerated  legs,  in 
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futile  attempts  to  prevent  the  sharp, 
heavy  irons  from  grating  against  the 
bone  or  eating  into  the  quivering  flesh. 

When  one  is  reduced  to  slavery  as  the 
punishment  fur  crime,  it  is  always  for 
life,  without  the  probability  of  redemp- 
tion ;  and  not  only  himself  but  bis  heirs, 
to  the  latest  generation,  become  the  vas- 
sals of  the  crown,  suffered  generally  to 
live  in  their  own  houses  and  earn  their 
own  support,  but  known  every  where  as 
doomed  men,  and  liable  to  be  called  on 
at  any  moment,  to  fight,  row  boat,  or  per- 
form any  other  servile  duty.  This  is 
not  the  cose  with  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  those  who  become  enslaved  in  payment 
of  debts ;  as  these  may  at  any  time  be 
redeemed  by  laying  down  the  sum  at 
which  they  are  valued,  and  whether  ran- 
somed or  not,  their  descendants  are  never 
reckoned  as  slaves,  unless  so  expressly 
stated  in  the  contract. 

The  only  mode  of  cnpital  punishment 
known  in  Siam,  is  by  cutting  off  the  head 
with  a  sharp  sword ;  and  so  very  adroitly 
is  this  operation  performed,  that  life  be- 
comes extinct  in  a  moment,  whilst  not 
the  movement  of  a  muscle,  a  groan,  or 
the  slightest  contortion  of  countenance, 
is  visible  to  indicate  suffering  on  the  part 
of  the  malefactor.  Cases  of  capital  pun- 
ishment are  very  rare,  and  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  walks  of 
life,  it  being  considered  less  a  disgrace 
for  a  nobleman  to  lose  his  head  than  to 
suffer  any  of  the  ordinary  punishments 
inflicted  on  the  common  people.  High 
treason  and  direct  personal  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  King  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  are  the  only 
crimes  punished  in  this  way.  During  the 
last  reign,  which  covered  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  there  were  proba- 
bly not  twenty  executions,  and  ten  of 
these  paid  the  forfeit  for  a  single  offence — 
a  few  complimentary  words  spoken  by  a 
thoughtless  young  courtier  to  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  harem,  to  whom  previ- 
ous to  her  becoming  a  queen  consort,  he 
had  been  tenderly  attached. 

This  young  couple  had  been  ruthlessly 
torn  asunder  only  a  few  days  before  the 
expected  consummation  of  their  nuptials, 
that  the  ambition  of  the  lady's  parents 


might  be  gratified  in  the  elevation  of  their 
daughter  to  the  royal  harem.  From  that 
time  the  young  couple  did  not  meet  for 
years,  nor  did  the  strictness  of  Siamese 
court  etiquette  permit  them  even  to  hear 
of  each  other's  welfare.  But  their  hearts 
were  still  united,  and  we  can  well  im- 
agine the  blighting  of  young  affections, 
the  soul-sickening  weariness  of  those  long 
years  of  hopeless  love,  the  heart- aches 
and  doubts  nnd  fears  that  preyed  upon 
those  youthful  spirits,  worn  and  wasted 
by  hopeless  separation  from  the  beloved, 
and  craving  above  every  other  boon  the 
society  of  each  other.  But  at  last  they 
met,  unexpectedly  to  both,  and  within 
the  palace  enclosure — he  retiring  from  an 
audience  with  the  King,  she  returning 
from  the  bath  attended  by  her  maidens. 
Policy  and  the  requirements  of  royal  eti- 
quette would  have  led  them  to  pass  on, 
each  without  appearing  to  recognize  the 
other ;  but  more  or  less  than  human  must 
he  be  who  could  expect  such  a  course 
from  this  enamoured  youth  of  twenty  and 
his  beauteous  beloved  of  "sweet  sixteen." 
The  young  courtier,  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  the  bright  apparition  that  had  so  un- 
expectedly crossed  his  path,  and  for  the 
love  he  bore  this  bright-eyed  fair  one 
wholly  oblivious  to  the  terrible  penalty 
he  was  incurring,  joyously  saluted  his 
former  betrothed,  and  besought  her  to 
tarry  for  a  few  moments  converse,  that 
they  whom  Fate  had  so  cruelly  sundered, 
might  have  at  least  the  mournful  satis* 
faction  of  bidding  each  other  a  last  adieu. 
To  this  the  young  lady  imprudently  con- 
sented, and  though  they  conversed  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
eight  attendants,  who  all  testified  upon 
oath  that  no  improper  word  was  spoken 
or  undue  familiarity  attempted,  yet  when 
the  affair  came  to  be  reported  to  the  King, 
he  and  his  council  declared  the  lives  of 
the  courtier,  the  lady,  and  the  eight  at- 
tendants, all  forfeited  to  atone  for  the 
wound  inflicted  on  the  royal  person  nnd 
the  honour  of  his  harem.  It  signified 
nought  that  the  meeting  was  wholly  acci- 
dental, nor  that  the  conversation  was  only 
of  the  past  and  without  criminal  intent 
as  to  the  future ;  the  King's  honour  had 
been  compromised,  and  the  laws  of  the 
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hartm  infringed,  by  a  subject's  daring  to 
look  upon  the  features  of  a  queen  consort, 
and  the  stain  could  be  wiped  out  only  in 
the  rich  life-blood  of  the  offenders  and 
their  innocent  attendants.  And  so  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  they  all  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  the  young 
noble  scarce  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
most  of  the  others  still  younger.  The 
Prince  met  his  fate  calmly  and  without 
apparent  emotion,  declaring  that  life  had 
no  longer  any  attractions  for  him,  and 
that  death  in  company  with  the  loved  one 
was  preferable  to  life  without  her.  The 
King  of  whom  the  young  noble  was  an 
acknowledged  favorite,  was  much  more 
deeply  moved,  and  piteously  bewailed  the 
sad  destiny  of  one  so  amiable  and  accom- 
plished, as  well  as  his  own  in  being  com- 
pelled to  lose,  as  it  were,  a  son  dearly  be- 
loved. Alas!  for  the  caprices  of  the 
tyrant  custom !  The  other  nine  victims, 
including  even  the  lady  herself,  were 
deemed  quite  too  insignificant  to  be  spoken 
of  by  "  Ilis  Serene  Infallible  Majesty." 

Another  instance  of  unusual  severity, 
though  of  a  different  kind  from  the  last, 
serves  as  an  admirable  exponent  of  the 
sentiments  of  his  late  Majesty -toward  his 
foreign  friends,  the  few  Europeans  and 
Americans  who  resided  at  his  capital. 
Mr.  H.,  a  British  merchant  long  resident 
at  Bangkok,  and  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
King,  went  out  one  day  in  company  with 
several  nautical  friends  on  a  hunting  and 
fishing  expedition.  The  trip  was  made 
in  a  pretty  little  cutter  of  some  thirty 
tons  burthen,  and  their  first  stopping 
place  was  at  Pah-Nam,  a  picturesque  little 
village  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
Nam  river.  Here  is  erected  a  spacious 
and  costly  Budhist  Temple,  with  the 
usual  surroundings  of  zayats,  pagodas, 
and  priestly  dwellings,  whilst  on  the 
grounds,  beautifully  laid  out,  are  groves 
of  orange,  mango,  and  other  fruit  trees, 
together  with  the  pride  of  the  tropics, 
the  stately  magnolia  grandiflora,  with  its 
perfumed  blossoms,  and  polished  leaves 
of  the  deepest  and  richest  emerald.  About 
these  trees  swarm  at  all  times  myriads  of 
wild  pigeons,  and  seemingly  conscious  of 
the  security  afforded  them  by  the  Budhist 
prohibition   against  taking  animal  life, 


they  build  their  nests  in  the  turrets  and 
pinnacles  of  the  lofty  pagodas,  and  all 
undisturl>ed  by  the  noisy  chants  or  busy 
footsteps  of  the  numerous  clergy,  they 
rear  their  young,  and  live  on  generation 
after  generation  to  extreme  old  age,  with 
none  to  molest  or  destroy.  Now  these 
self-same  pigeons  proved  all  too  tempting 
a  bait  to  our  English  friends,  who  with  a 
pardonable  fondness  for  game  and  the 
characteristic  "John  Bull"  propensity 
for  doing  as  they  pleased  in  spite  of  op- 
position, were  for  the  time  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  Budhist  prejudice  against 
the  taking  of  life,  especially  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  temple.  So,  armed 
cap-a-pie  for  the  conquest,  with  guns 
in  hand  and  well-filled  powder  and 
shot  pouches  swung  jauntily  over  their 
shoulders,  they  leisurely  disembarked, 
and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  determined 
to  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  the  tempting 
game,  sufficient  for  many  days  consump- 
tion. With  the  first  discharge  of  their 
fowling-pieces  fell  a  perfect  shower  of 
these  beauteous  birds,  fluttering  and 
whizzing  past  their  ears  in  the  last  faint 
struggle  or  dying  moan,  and  almost 
covering  the  ground  at  their  feet.  Ano- 
ther shot  followed  and  with  like  success; 
but  with  the  coveted  booty  came  another 
crowd  for  which  our  Englishmen  had  by 
no  mean 8  bargained — a  party  of  incensed 
and  excited  priests,  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  anger,  and  followed  up  closely 
by  such  a  set  of  rude  and  clamorous  cut- 
throats as  would  have  dono  honour  to  the 
veritable  "  Five  Points"  of  New  York,  or 
the  East  End  of  London  itself. 

Twenty -five  or  thirty  priests,  armed 
with  clubs  and  spears,  led  the  van,  whilst 
the  vagabond  medley  and  their  sticks 
brought  up  the  rear;  and  so  completely 
were  the  two  or  three  Englishmen  hem- 
med in  by  this  murderous  crew,  that 
escape  seemed  for  a  time  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  fearful  as  were  the  odds 
against  them,  they  valiantly  determined 
to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible, 
and  so  fighting  back  to  back,  they  for 
some  time  managed  to  keep  the  assailants 
at  bay,  and  to  lay  prostrate  several  of  that 
desperate  gang.  But  the  odds  were  too 
terribly  against  our  little  band  or  resolute 
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Britons,  all  of  whom  were  wounded ;  and 
faint  from  exhaustion  as  well  as  loss  of 
blood,  they  must  soon  have  given  in, 
when  succour,  coming  from  a  source  wholly 
unexpected,  appeared  for  their  relief.  A 
Bombay  vessel,  lying  just  outside  the  fort, 
heard  the  firing  and  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  an  unusual  occurrence,  the  cap- 
tain and  a  dozen  of  his  best  men  pulled 
immediately  ashore  to  inquire  its  mean- 
ing. This  was  indeed  a  •'  God-send"  for 
our  wounded  Englishmen,  and  more  dead 
than  alive  they  were  rescued  and  taken 
aboard  the  cutter,  and  her  helm  immedi- 
ately righted  for  Bangkok.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  the  city,  they  proceeded  direct  to 
the  palace  in  their  torn  and  bloody  attire, 
and  praying  an  immediate  audience  with 
the  King,  they  demanded  full  reparation 
for  the  insults  and  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived. His  Majesty  was  incensed  be- 
yond measure,  for  apart  from  his  personal 
partiality  for  the  foreigners,  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  investigation 
would  not  come  from  another  source,  and 
restitution  in  the  form  of  cannon  balls 
against  the  doors  of  his  stately  palace,  as 
soon  as  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  should  come  to  be  informed  of 
the  outrage.  So  both  from  righteous  in- 
dignation against  the  priestly  culprits, 
and  from  policy  with  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  the  King  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  these  cowardly  offenders  that 
should  prove  alike  a  standing  terror  to 
all  evil-doers,  and  at  the  same  time  evince 
his  great  respect  for  his  foreign  friends — 
t.  e.  "  the  big  guns,"  that  were  supposed 
to  be  always  ready  at  their  bidding.  So 
the  old  Governor  of  the  Pak  Nam  fort 
was  degraded  from  office,  he  and  every 
member  of  his  suite  flogged  most  un- 
mercifully, and  the  whole  posse  of  priests 
stripped  of  their  sacred  yellow  robes,  ex- 
pelled from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and 
sent  to  the  Upper  Provinces  to  cut  grass 
for  the  King's  elephants  and  perform  for 
the  balance  of  their  days  other  similar 
offices  of  servile  and  fatiguing  duty. 

One  more  instance  only  of  this  unu- 
sual severity  on  the  part  of  "  His  Serene 
Majesty  of  Siam,"  we  shall  cite — an  in- 
stance which,  though  near  thirty  years 
have  passed  since  its  occurrence,  is  still 

Vol.  XXVI— 15 


fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  native,  is 
handed  down  from  parent  to  child  as  an 
event  too  terrible  to  be  forgotten,  and 
which  is  never  related  but  in  a  whisper 
with  the  addition  of  many  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head,  and  a  fearful  glance 
around,  as  if  the  troubled  spirit  were 
still  lurking  about  and  ready  to  pounce 
in  direst  vengeance  upon  any  who  dare 
profane  his  name  or  insult  his  memory 
by  a  careless  handling  of  either.  The 
very  site  of  this  dark  tragedy  is  a  dread- 
ed spot,  which  the  superstitious  natives 
avoid  as  they  would  a  deadly  pestilence. 
None  could  in  the  whole  kingdom  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  moor  there  his 
floating  house, — and  scarcely  can  they  be 
persuaded  to  paddle  their  canoes  past  a 
spot  invested,  in  their  minds  with  so 
much  of  gloomy  horror,  whilst  the  very 
name  of  the  principal  actor  in  this  dark 
tragedy,  is  said  or  sung  by  mothers  to 
their  crying  infants  as  the  surest  means 
of  terrifying  them  into  silence.  One  6f 
their  simple  ditties  I  have  often  heard, 
as  almost  convulsively  the  trembling 
mother  clasped  her  screaming  child  to 
her  breast,  herself  the  more  frightened 
of  the  two. 
The  little  song  runs  as  follows : 

"  Hush !  hush  thee,  crying  babe ! 
Thy  wailing  plaints  be  stayed. 

The  rebel  chief  is  here! 
Close  thine  eyes — softly  sleep, 
Nor  ever  wake  to  weep. 

Would'st  see  Pter-ri-pi-feer? 

Nay,  tremble  not,  my  joy! 
Nor  weep  thee,  darling  boy! 

Thy  mother  holds  thy  head. 
Rest  thee  tranquil — sweetly  sleep, 
Nor  ope  thine  eyes  to  weep. 

Peer-ti-pi-feer  is  dead! 

Why  tremble  so,  my  pet? 

Why  toss,  and  scream,  and  fret! 

'Tis  all  in  vain  thy  g{ief. 
Thy  diamond  eyes  so  bright, 
Need  not  start  in  fright. 

Low  lies  the  rebel  chief! 

Hush !  hush  thee  to  repose, 
Thy  velvet  eye-lids  close, 
For  still  thy  mother's  here. 
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Softly  slumber  on  her  breast, 

Dream  thee  of  thy  chosen  rest, 

Nor  dread  Peer-si-pi-feer  /" 

With  a  brief  account  of  this  terrible 
chief  we  conclude  this  sketch. 

Something  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  appointed  by  His  Siamese 
Majesty,  as  Viceroy  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Peer* 
^i-pi-feer.  So  far  removed  from  the  cap- 
ital that  he  seldom  made  his  appearance 
at  court  oftener  than  once  a  year,  enjoy- 
ing the  perfect  confidence  of  his  royal 
master,  and  having  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion nearly  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  Peer-si-pi-feer  was  in  all 
but  the  name  a  sovereign,  and  in  all  the 
appointments  of  his  court  maintained  a 
degree  of  regal  splendor  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  king  himself.  But  all  this 
instead  of  satisfying,  served  only  to  in- 
flate the  pride  of  this  haughty  chieftain ; 
and  presuming  that  his  immeose  wealth 
and  almost  boundless  influence  among 
the  people,  would  readily  enable  him  to 
carry  forward  his  treasonable  purposes, 
he  determined  on  a  revolt  against  the 
reigning  king,  and  to  possess  himself  of 
the  throne  even  though  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  wade  to  it  through  the  blood 
of  the  nation.  Some  recent  measures  of 
the  crown  that  had  caused  a  temporary 
disaffection  among  the  people,  together 
with  the  fair  promises  of  emoluments 
and  favours  held  out  by  Peer-si-pi-feer, 
induced  many  to  join  him  whom  he  had 
scarcely  hoped  for;  and  elated  beyond 
measure  at  this  unlooked-for  success,  he 
marched  his  immense  army  directly  to- 
ward the  capital, — and  ere  the  terrified 
monarch  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger, 
the  throne  on  which  he  sat  so  serenely 
was  shaken  to  its  very  centre,  and  the 
beleaguering  foe  thundering  at  the  palace 
gates.  "Witches,  astrologers,  and  sooth- 
sayers had*  been  consulted,  and  all  re- 
ported favourably  for  the  ambitious  peer. 
Their  omens  were  triumphantly  repeated 
by  the  rebel  and  his  suite  in  their  onward 
march  to  the  capital,  which  he  entered 
at  mid-day,  crowned,  decked  in  regal  at- 
tire, and  mounted  upon  a  white  elephant, 
which  mode  of  riding  was  in  itself  a  di- 


rect assertion  of  his  claims  to  the  throne, 
— since  none  but  the  king,  and  he  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  may  presume  to 
mount  this  sacred  animal.  The  com- 
mon people  and  the  clergy,  almost  to  a 
man,  favoured  the  claims  of  the  rebel — 
the  former  because  they  believed  no 
change  could  be  for  the  worse,  and  it 
might  possibly  better  their  low  estate ; 
and  the  latter  from  spite  against  the 
reigning  monarch  for  some  recent  acts 
of  severity  against  the  sacred  brother- 
hood. The  nobility,  except  the  imme- 
diate family  of  the  king,  were  mostly 
neutral,  and  their  retainers  of  course 
followed  the  example  of  their  lords  ;  so 
that  the  poor  old  king  was.  left  almost 
alone,  except,  as  we  said,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  household.  Fortunately 
it  was  not  a  very  small  one,  consisting  at 
that  time  of  some  five  hundred  wives, 
forty  children,  and  several  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  officers,  servants,  and  soldiers. 
The  reason  of  the  neutrality  of  the  no- 
bles was  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  re- 
garded the  reigning  monarch  and  the 
new  aspirant  both  as  usurpers,  and  their 
petted  favourite,  the  idol  of  the  nation, 
and  the  legal  sovereign,  then  quite  a 
child,  was  living  in  retirement  deprived 
of  his  natural  birthright,  (to  which  he 
has  since  succeeded,)  and  condemned  to 
the  occupancy  of  a  position  far  below 
that  to  which  he  was  rightfully  enti- 
tled. 

By  withholding  their  powerful  aid 
from  both  the  contending  parties,  the  no- 
bles hoped  that  the  rivals  would  mutu- 
ally destroy  each  other,  and  thus  the 
way  be  opened  for  their  own  favourite, 
the  legal  heir.  Such  might  perhaps 
have  been  the  result  had  the  young 
prince  been  older  and  more  ambitious, 
able  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  own 
armies,  and  by  his  magical  presence  to 
nerve  them  on  to  deeds  of  adventurous 
daring ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
of  a  boy  of  ten,  who  really  cared  not  a 
copper  for  the  throne,  and  who  even 
since  his  majority  voluntarily  resigned 
the  uneasy  seat  in  favour  of  another 
and  now  only  consents  to  occupy  it  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  But 
to  return  to  our  storj. 
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Peer-si-pi-feer  continuing  almost  un- 
checked his  onward  march,  had  already 
got  possession  of  some  portions  of  the 
royal  city, — and  in  a  few  hours  more, 
both  palace  and  harem  would  doubtless 
have  fallen  into  his  bands,  when  succour 
came  from  a  quarter  the  poor  old  king 

had  never  thought  of.    Mr.  H ,  one 

of  the  British  merchants,  suggested  to 
the  terrified  monarch  the  propriety  of 
turning  to  use  the  guns  mounted  upon 
the  palace  fortifications,  and  generously 
offered  the  services  of  himself  and  his 
few  comrades  to  conduct  the  attack.  This 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  the  few 
Siamese  who  were  really  capable  of  ren- 
dering any  efficient  service,  were,  by 
this  unlooked-for  succour,  inspired  with 
new  hopes, — whilst  the  prompt  and  vig- 
orous discharge  of  the  guns  upon  his 
picked  men  in  the  very  front  of  his  army, 
carrying  everywhere  through  the  ranks 
death  and  dismay,  caused  the  stout  heart 
of  the  rebel  chieftain  to  quail,  and  awoke 
for  the  first  time  in  his  breast  fears  as  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  his  daring  revolt. 
Terror-stricken  and  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion, the  besieging  army  fled  before 
the  mere  handful  of  pursuers  that  their 
fears  had  multiplied  to  tenfold  their  real 
numbers,  and  whom  they  verily  believed 
invested  with  supernatural  powers,  so 
deadly  had  been  their  onslaught.  Scarce- 
ly pausing  to  look  behind  them,  the  re- 
treating army  reached  Ayuthia,  eighty 
miles  above  Bangkok,  stripped  of  half 
their  arms,  baggage,  and  equipments, 
having  lost  most  of  their  best  warriors, 
and  the  rest  so  completely  cast  down 
that  they  had  no  spirit  left  in  them,  and 
were  ready  on  the  slightest  pretext 
to  surrender.  They  were  followed  a  few 
hours  later  by  the  royal  army,  now  since 
success  was  no  longer  doubtful  swelled 
to  a  great  host,  and  the  guns  having  been 
shipped  aboard  the  royal  yachts  and 
barques,  they  were  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  hostile  army  before  the  lat- 
ter had  time  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  these  most  unwelcome 
guests,  and  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, a  complete  overthrow  of  the  rebels 
was  the  result  Hundreds  fell  in  this 
fierce  combat,  that  seemed  more  like  the 


desperate  onset  of  enraged  demons  yell- 
ing and  foaming  and  uttering  the  most 
direful  imprecations  of  rage  and  despair, 
than  like  anything  human. 

Peer-si-pi-feer  and  several  of  his  lead- 
ers were  captured  and  taken  in  chains  to 
Bangkok,  where  they  were  laid  by  his 
victorious  nobles  at  the  foot-stool  of  the 
enraged  monarch, — now  as  much  elated 
by  complete  success,  as  he  bad  recently 
been  cast  down  by  fear.  A  mock  trial 
followed,  and  of  course  the  rebel  chief 
was  condemned  to  death,  as  probably 
was  needed  for  the  future  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country.  But  such  a  death ! 
One  would  have  thought  none  but 
the  arch-fiend  himself,  with  the  added 
ingenuity  of  his  entire  cabinet  in  infer- 
nal council  assembled,  could  have  devised 
a  sentence — planned  and  executed  with 
such  a  refinement  of  even  diabolical  cru- 
elty, as  might  draw  a  blush  of  shame 
from  the  prince  of  the  infernal  regions 
himself.  First  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
man  were  put  out  by  the  application  of 
red  hot  irons ;  then  the  tongue,  after  be- 
ing several  times  slit,  was  forcibly  torn 
out  by  the  roots ;  then  the  fingers  and 
toes  one  by  one  were  chopped  off,  and 
long  gashes  cut  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  to  which  no  soothing  ap- 
plication was  allowed  to  be  made,  but 
the  gaping  wounds  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  to  the  attacks  of  the 
venomous  insects  with  which  those  warm 
latitudes  abound.  After  all  this,  the 
wretched  criminal  was  placed,  without 
one  particle  of  clothing,  in  an  iron  cage, 
exposed  in  the  spot  we  have  before  al- 
luded to,  on  the  river  banks,  whose  cool 
waters  he  could  hear  rippling  past  him, 
but  could  not  by  any  i  possibility  touch, 
though  often  and  eagerly  was  the  muti- 
lated stump  thrust  through  the  bars  in 
the  vain  attempt. 

There  without  food,  water,  or  shelter, 
with  the  parching  sun  beating  down  in 
all  its  burning,  tropical  fury  upon  his 
very  brain,  and  exposed  to  the  jibes  and 
taunts  of  the  thronging  rabble, — who  in 
his  prosperity  had  been  but  too  eager  to 
pander  to  his  folly, — the  poor  old  man 
lingered  on  for  three  long  days  and 
nights  to  curse  the  mad  ambition  that 
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had  proved  his  ruin,  and  doubtless  long- 
ing and  praying  for  death  to  come  to  his 
relief.  His  shrieks  and  groans,  more 
terrible,  it  is  said,  than  tongue  ean  tell, 
were  heard  during  all  the  still  hours  of 
the  night ;  and  when  at  last  he  expired, 
a  raving  maniac,  his  dying  groans  seem- 
ed to  linger  on  the  ears  of  those  who  had 
heard  them,  and  the  dark  memory  of  his 
excruciating  tortures  to  rise  before  the 
unwilling  eye,  till  the  very  name  of  the 
vengeful  monarch  who  had  caused  them, 
became  a  by-word,  and  was  uttered  only 
with  hatred  and  detestation.  But  though 
the  little  remaining  affection  of  bis  peo- 
ple was  wholly  alienated  by  these  acts 
of  diabolical  cruelty  towards  a  fallen  and 
defenceless  foe,  yet  the  terrible  example 
served   effectually   to    nip   in  the  bud 


the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  no  farther  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  unrighteous  usurper. 

The  spot  where  the  doomed  chieftain 
perished  is  still  avoided, — the  only  vacant 
spot  on  either  bank  of  the  river  for  the 
distance  of  many  miles  above  and  below 
the  city ;  and  bis  troubled  spirit  is 
supposed  to  roam  about  during  the 
smaller  hours  of  the  morning  calling 
in  plaintive  accents  for  " water"  whilst 
calmly  and  sweetly  the  noble  river  flows 
onward,  mocking  by  its  cool  ripple  the 
parching  thirst  of  the  doomed  man,  and 
evading  ever  his  agonising  efforts  even 
to  touch  its  swelling  bosom. 

Charleston,  8.  C.t  Jan.  19th,  1858. 


OUR   SOLDIER   BROTHER. 

BT  MABEL. 

Oh !  the  restlessness  of  waiting,  oh !  the  weariness  of  keeping 
Rainbow  smiles  on  lips  that  quiver  with  the  agony  of  weeping. 
Cold  suspense,  thou  art  a  demon,  certain  sorrow  is  relieving, 
For  the  soul  gains  strength  and  courage  in  the  anguish  of  believing. 
Where  is  sun-light  there  are  shadows,  hope  is  but  a  word  of  sadness; 
For  the  fears  which  cling  about  it,  fill  the  brain  with  bitter  madness. 
Save  us,  save  us,  from  this  trial,  we  can  bear  it  not  much  longer, 
For  tho'  Hope  be  full  of  sweetness,  Fear  beside  it  is  the  stronger. 
Trembling  hands  we  lift  to  Heaven,  wildly  asking  for  protection, 
Surely,  surely,  the  Almighty  will  not  scorn  us  with  rejection. 
In  the  sun-light  we  are  kneeling,  Summer  skies  are  spread  above  us, 
But  our  hearts  keep  feebly  waiting,  "is  there  no  one  left  to  lore  us?" 
Can  we  bear  to  tell  each  other,  "  there  is  no  one  left  to  love  us?  " 

Shouts  of  welcome  hail  the  victors,  proud  success  is  crowned  with  glory! 
Where,  oh!  where  is  our  beloved?  who  is  here  to  breathe  his  story? 
Yonder  come  his  chosen  comrades, — mother,  mother,  he  has  perished  ! 
Vain  was  all  our  earnest  pleading,  mad  were  all  the  hopes  we  cherished. 
All  our  strength  is  lost! — what  comfort  can  we  give  thee,  darling  mother? 
Best  and  dearest  of  thy  children  was  our  gallant  soldier  brother. 
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We,  the  fatherless,  are  with  thee,  bat  we're  feeble  children  only, 
Oh !  that  we  knew  how  to  bless  thee  and  to  make  thy  life  less  lonely. 
Who  can  whisper  words  of  calmness  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sorrow? 
Yesternight  we  sat  together,  wishing  for  the  coming  morrow — 
Bursts  of  music — flaming  banners — beauty  round  and  light  above  us ; 
Mother,  mother,  can  we  bear  it?  there  is  no  one  left  to  love*  us, 
Life  is  now  a  mighty  discord, — can  we  live  with  none  to  love  tuf 


Laughing,  weeping,  we  have  listened  to  our  own  one  calmly  telling 

Of  his  dangers — there  is  gladness,  more  than  gladness  in  our  dwelling. 

Round  the  fire,  we  sit  together,  all  the  night  we  have  not  slumbered, 

Twelve  hours  full  of  joy's  completeness,  in  our  life  books  have  been  numbered  j 

We  have  spoken  of  his  absence,  of  the  long  days  chill  and  dreary 

Passed  away  since  Hope  forsook  us,  and  our  waiting  hearts  grew  weary. 

Darkness  reigneth  in  the  city,  on  our  door-steps  snow  is  lying, 

Dirge-like  winds  are  shrieking  wildly,  for  the  old  year  now  is  dying ; 

But  we  heed  not  Nature's  mourning, — what  to  us  is  wintry  weather? 

We  are  happy,  darling  brother,  let  us  live  henceforth  together — 

Thanks  to  God  our  hearts  are  hymning  for  His  watchful  care  above  us : 

Oh!  assurance  full  of  sweetness,  thou  art  here  to  guard  and  love  1 

Brother,  brother,  we're  to  happy,  thou  art  here  to  guard  and  love  us. 


(Riitw  0   tfahlt. 


We  give  the  earlier  pages  of  our  present 
number  to  the  Opening  Ode  and  Oration 
written  for  the  Inauguration  of  Crawford's 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington,  in  this 
city,  on  the  22nd  of  February.  We  should 
delight  in  presenting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Terminal  Ode  from  the  pen  of  James 
Barron  Hope,  but  for  the  fact  that  this  gen- 
tleman expects  to  repeat  it  elsewhere,  and 
on  that  account  does  not  desire  it  to  be 
printed  immediately.  At  the  time  of  our 
writing,  the  ceremonies  have  not  taken 
place,  but  the  preparations  that  have  been 
made  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the 
pageant  will  be  the  most  imposing  and 
magnificent,  apart  from  its  moral  sig- 
nificance, that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
America.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  statue  will 
be  classed  by  common  consent  among  the 
master-pieces  of  sculpture,  and  will  bring 
yearly  many  pilgrims  to  Richmond  to  look 
upon  the  majestic  image  of  the  Pater  Patrue 


rising  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  capital  of 
the  State  that  gave  him  birth.  The  second 
day  after  the  erection  of  the  great  mass  of 
bronze,  and  when  the  canvass  wrapping 
had  just  been  removed  from  it,  the  sun, 
twenty  minutes  before  its  disappearance, 
broke  through  a  rack  of  leaden  clouds  and 
threw  upon  horse  and  rider  a  purple  radi- 
ance of  indescribable  splendour,  while  its 
reflected  light  gave  to  the  vaporous  bank 
in  the  west  a  glory  against  which  the  out- 
lines of  the  figure  were  seen  in  noble  re- 
lief. It  was  a  moment  for  our  friend,  HopCj 
to  have  caught  an  inspiration  for  his  Ode, 
and  we  could  only  sigh  that  the  exquisite 
scene,  combining  the  triumphs  of  Art  with 
the  richness  of  Nature,  which  was  far  be- 
yond our  own  powers  of  description,  was 
not  witnessed  by  one  who  could  have  per- 
petuated it,  in  all  its  delicious  tints  and 
strong  effects,  in  his  glowing  poetry. 
We  need  not,  of  course,  call  the  atten- 
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tion  of  our  readers  to  the  grand  Oration  of 
the  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter.  They  will  need 
no  invitation  from  us  to  turn  at  once  to  the 
page  on  which  it  commences  and  read  it 
through.  It  is  in  itself  monumental,  and 
forever  establishes  Mr.  Hunter's  claim  to  the 
first  order  of  eloquence.  We  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  cull  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
literary  and  philosophical  discourses  pas- 
sages of  remarkable  beauty  and  strength, 
that  we  are  not  sorry  in  this  instance  to 
be  saved  the  trouble,  (resulting  irom  the 
tembarras  des  richesses,)  by  giving  his  effort 
entire. 


The  following  bit  of  humour  was  clip- 
ped by  us,  some  months  ago,  from  the 
columns  of  a  Southern  journal,  as  worthy 
of  preservation.  At  the  moment  we  had 
no  room  in  the  Messenger  for  it,  and  it  has 
lain  upon  our  table  awaiting  its  chance  to 
be  taken  up,  until  we  have  been  reminded 
of  it  in  a  somewhat  startling  way.  But 
let  us  give  the  "  yarn"  first,  and  tell  about 
that  afterwards. 

We  were  teaching  an  "academary"  down 
in  the  wire  grass  country  of  South  Georgia 
soon  after  we  left  college — and  among  the 
u  higher  branches"  taught  in  that  "insti- 
tootion"  were  the  Rudiments  of  Astronomy, 
to  which  advanced  text  book  we  had  intro- 
duced a  class  of  sand  hill  boys  and  gopher 
trapping  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years.  A  few  recitations, 
confined  principally  to  corrections  of  muti- 
lated pronunciations,  "stairs,"  "hevingli 
buddies;"  "the  yeath,"  "comics,"  "planics," 
itc. — and  we  made  to  the  "advanced  class" 
the  startling  and  incredible  announcement 
that  the  sun  did  not  rise  and  set  daily,  that 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  made 
night  and  day,  &c.  There  were  a  few 
"open  countenances"  in  that  gaping,  won- 
der-stricken class  about  them. 

Next  morning  we  were  waited  on  by  a 
grave,  sage-looking  patron  of  ours,  who, 
with  some  asperity  of  countenance  and,  as 
we  imagined,  contemptuous  severity  of  ex- 
pression, thus  delivered  himself. 

"We've  emply'd  ye  here  to  larn  our 
young  'uns,  haint  we?"  We  assented  to 
the  proposition. 

"Well,"  continued  he,  "what's  all  this 
riggymarole  and  stronamy  and  stuff  about 
the  sun  not  settin'  and  risin',  and  the  yeath 
turnin'  upside  down  of  a  night,  and  sich 
like  infidel  talk  ye've  been  foolin'  the  skol- 
lards  with?"  Now,  thought  we,  for  a 
riumpu  of  science,  a  lighting  up  of  this 


benighted  understanding.  Inviting  him 
into  the  "academy,"  we  proceeded  to  draw 
a  diagram  upon  the  black  board,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  "Now,"  said  we, 
"the  sun  is  ninety-five  million  of  miles 
from  the  earth,  and" — "stop,"  cried  he — 
"how  do  you  know  that?  Who's  been  thar 
to  measure  it?  What  surveyer's  ever  drug 
his  chain  over  that  route?  Taint  so."  In 
vain  we  assured  him  that  scientific  men 
had  demonstrated  it,  philosophers  proved 
it  beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  all  the  learned 
and  eminent  men  in  the  world  admitted 
and  believed  it. 

"They  don't  know  nothin*  about  it,"  was 
his  dogmatic  response — "not  a  bit  more'n 
I  do,  and  they've  never  been  any  closter  to 
the  sun  than  I  hev.  Its  agin  reason,  sense 
and  scripter,  to  say  that  the  sun  don't  rise 
and  set — for  that's  a  text,  which  mabbe 
yonve  seed,  if  you  ever  read  the  bible, 
which  I  kaint  scarcely  believe  you  ever 
did  read  it,  sayin'  'from  the  risin  of  the 
sun  to  the  goin'  down  tharof — and  see 
here,  young  man,  if  you  kaint  teech  the 
children  somethin'  better'n  sich  fool  talk 
and  infidel  argyment,  you  mout  as  well 
look  out  for  a  Dooly  settlement,  whar  ther 
ain't  no  churches  and  the  folks  never  heerd 
o'  the  bible."  We  caved,  wiped  out  the 
diagram  with  our  left  coat  tail,  bowed  out 
our  indignant  patron,  and  the  next  raornin' 
the  "stronamy"  class  was  advanced  to 
Peter  Parley's  geography,  and  the  sun  per- 
mitted to  rise  and  set  as  usual.  There's 
everything  in  admitting  and  denying  the 
premises. 

We  think  few  persons  in  reading  this 
innocent  piece  of  fun,  would  suspect  that 
there  was  anything  morbid  or  irregular  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  We  should  pre- 
dicate from  his  humour  a  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  we  should  argue  that 
such  a  man  would  take  the  ills  of  life,  if 
not  with  religious  submissiveness,  at  least 
in  an  easy,  philosophic  way.  How  we 
were  shocked,  then,  to  read,  some  six  or 
eight  weeks  since,  that  he  had  committed 
suicide  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
deliberation  and  in  company  with  a  friend! 
The  teacher  of  the  "academary,"  the  writer 
of  the  foregoing  pleasantry,  was  the  Editor 
of  the  Fayetteville  North  Carolinian,  William 
F.  Wightman,  and  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  that  town  in  the  latter  part  of  Decern* 
ber.  A  letter  from  him  lies  among  a  pile 
of  similar  communications  on  9ux  table. 
He  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
poetical  department  of  the  Messenger, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  compositions  have 
been  published  beneath  his  name.  Young, 
gifted  and  esteemed,  there  must  have  been 
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some  sad  defect  in  his  moral  training,  such  a  man,  we  cannot  but  express  the  con- 
through  which  he  was  betrayed  into  the  viction  that  it  betokens  a  radical  error  in 
desperate  act  of  the  suicide,  and  in  record-  the  education  of  American  youth  which 
ing  our  sorrow  over  the  mournful  end  of  should  "give  us  pause." 


A  punning  correspondent  sends  us  the       ly  goes  far  enough  for  the  most  sanguine 
following  filibustering  lyric,  which  certain-      believer  in  "  Manifest  Destiny." 

LAY  OF  YOUNG  AMERICA. 

Imperium  oceano  terminet. — Vtrg. 


-veteres  revocavit  artes 


Per  quas impere 

Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortum 
Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. — Hor. 

The  happy  time  shall  surely  be 

Our  country  will  be  ocean-bound, 

Our  people  may  look  all  around, 
And  circum  test  see  a  sea. 

Acquiring  regions  hyperborean 

There's  but  little  gain  or  glory  in ; 

Franklin  the  clime  inhospitable 

Could  not  endure, — nor  was  Kane  able. 

But  to  Canada  I  can  a  day 

Point  out,  when  it  shall  be  my  prey, 

And  upon  Cuba's  little  island 

I'll  land  my  men  and  make  it  my  land, 

Its  cuffees  and  its  coffees  too, 

Its  sweet  things,  'lasses,  senontas, 
Ripe  oranges  and  big  potatoes, 
Its  luscious  pines,  and  rich  bananas, 
Its  puffed,  but  not  e'er  praised  Havanas, 

And  all  things  that  in  climates  grow, 

Where,  as  unknown  to  winter's  sky, 

Folks  coughing  from  their  coffin  fly ; 

For  saying — "all  these  mine  shall  be; — 

That  Spanish  castle  that  looks  o'er  the  sea 

I'll  batter," — think  not  I'm  presumptuous  and  vain, 

That  I'm  only  building  a  castle  in  Spain. 

And  there  too's  Hayti, — how  I  hate 
To  see  so  Ethiop-dark  its  fate ; 
A  land  so  lovely  sure  "  by  heaven 
An  earthly  paradise  'twas  given," 
For  angel  smiles — not  Sambo  grins, 
For  elfin  wings — not  "  Ebo  shins," 
For  fairy — not  for  "gizzard-feet," 
For  odors — not  of  sweat — but  sweet ! 

As  to  the  land  of  Montezuma, 

I'll  make  a  new  day  soon  illume  her ; 

Those  ills  abate  that  now  consume  her, 

E'en  though  at  length  they  should  entomb  her, 

I  will  right  speedily  exhume  her, 

And  make  her  brightly  blush  and  bloom  a 

Lovely  bride  for  that  old  Turk, 

Uncle  Sam,  who'll  smile  and  smirk, 

And  seal  the  compact  quite  as  glib, 

As  a  Mormon  sealing  his  fifth  rib, 

He'll  stretch  across  Tehuantepec 

His  iron  arm,  as  round  her  neck, 
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For  an  embrace  most  beatific, 
And  so  to  reach  the  sea  Pacific. 

And  next  a  neck  he  will  annex 
Of  land,  which  statesmen  much  doth  vex. 
Central  American  knot  so  Gordian, 
Which  Cass  and  Napier  can't  accord  in, 
The  annexation  knot  shall  blot : 
Thus  by  a  knot  a  knot  is  not, 
And  a  tie  doth  untie  a  difficul-ty ; 
(I  fear  that's  borrowed  by-the-bye,) 
And  England  then  may  fume  and  fret, 
But  the  lovely  prize  can  never  get, 
By  Monroe  and  by  Roman  doctrine, 
His  arms  he  has  so  tightly  locked  her  in. 

But  richer  lands  lie  near  the  sun, 

We'll  quickly  cross  the  Rubycon. 

Then  must  the  shell-fish  quickly  shell  out 

Those  "  pearls  barbaric"  read  about. 

Bright  are  the  flashing  gems  of  Brazil, 

(Nor  do  its  wide-spread  pampas  graze  ill,) 

I'll  take  its  every  mine  for  mine, 

And  Peru's  too  I  will  peruse, 

By  turns,  the  pick  for  gold  we'll  use, 

And  lasso  for  the  "cattle  line:" 

Or,  should  we  wish  for  more  dispatch,  a 

Locomotive  swift  cow-catcher. 

And  Peru,  then  those  Chinchy  isles, 

(Round  which  for  leagues  uold  ocean  smiles,*' 

So  sweet  the  gales  that  o'er  it  fly, 

Like  those  of  Happy  Araby.) 

Must  yield  to  make  our  wheat  and  corn  grow ; 

Lament  1  a  goner  is  thy  guano  1 

And  then,  O  ye  monopoly  fellows, 

Will  your  occupation  be  like  Othello's, 

And  twenty-five  dollars — by  the  long  ton, 

The  price  of  "Peruvian,  A.  No.  1." 

Tis  said,  and  I  must  admit  'tis  true, 
It's  dangerous  living  in  Peru, 

Because  the  earth  so  often  quakes  ; 
But  then  its  bark  is  the  very  stuff 

That  never  fails  to  cure  "  the  shakes," 
And  of  that  we'll  have  a  quantum  tuff. 

But  all  our  wants  at  length  obtained, 

By  distant  Patagonia  gained, 

(If  not,  why  then  Cape  Horn  we'll  take, 

Just  for  the  horn  of  plenty's  sake, 

And  a  plenty  of  horn  'tis  too  I  should  say, 

Having  been  doubled  so  oft  in  its  day, 

By  tars  who  whenever  they  double  a  horn, 

Tou  may  know  'tis  a  rouser,  as  sure  as  you're  born,) 

The  Pat-agony  for  liberty 

Shall  draw  our  armes  across  the  sea, 

And  England  then,  who  rules  the  waves, 

Must  waive  her  rule  o'er  Irish  slaves. 


A  kingdom  to  a  farm  I  bet, 
All  this  and  more  some  day  1  get, 
And  let  the  world  say  what  they  may, 
I  fearlessly  do  make  this  lay. 
DnrwiDDXB,  Vulqikia,  1857. 
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We  shall  feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  stanzas  in  the  same  metre  with  the  sub- 
will  tell  us  the  authorship  of  the  following  joined,  Byron's  lines  in  Don  Juan  concern- 
exquisite  verses  on  the  Rainbow,  that  glori-      ing 

ous  phenomenon   which   has  inspired  so         _,         ....«-  ,    ,  it 

,  .         _   ,  .u-        r  •*        "That  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun," 

many  poets  and  imparted  something  of  its  '  r 

brilliancy  to   the   literature  of   all  lands.       ^^  Wordsworth's 

Years  ago,  we  met  with  them  in  a  village 

newspaper,  by  which  they  were  attributed,  "™f***ll]™?J."?  J*™>  *  beh°ld 

somewhat  indefinitely,  to  an  "English  gen- 


A  rainbow  in  the  sky- 


tleman,"  but  though  we  have  searched  all  will  occur  to  the  majority  of  readers  upon 

the  anthologia  of  selected  poetry  ever  since,  the  mere  mention  of  the  subject;  but  many 

we  have  never  seen  them  assigned  to  their  other  compositions  there  are  which  would 

rightful   author,  who   must   have   written  fill  a  duodecimo  in  blue  and  gold,  the  only 

other  pieces  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  style  in  which  such  a  collection  should  be 

oblivion.     Rainbow  verses  would  form  no  published.     Among  them  the  verses  we  are 

mean  chapter  of  English  song,  if  all  that  about  to  quote  would  occupy  an  honoured 

have  been  written  were  collected  together.  place.     Will    somebody    inform    us    who 

Campbell's  fine  poem,  Amelia's  many-hued  wrote  them? 

THE  RAINBOW. 

The  evening  was  glorious;  and  light  thro'  the  trees 
Play'd  the  sunshine,  the  raindrops,  the  birds,  and  the  breeze; 
The  landscape,  out  stretching,  in  loveliness  lay 
In  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

For  the  Queen  of  the  spring,  as  she  passed  down  the  vale, 
Left  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale, 
And  the  smile  of  her  promises  gave  to  the  hours, 
While  rank  in  her  footsteps  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 

The  skies  like  a  banner  in  sunset  unrolled, 
O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendors  of  azure  and  gold, 
But  one  cloud,  at  a  distance,  rose  dense  and  increased, 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touched  the  zenith  and  east. 

We  gazed  on  the  scenes  while  around  us  they  glow'd 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud ; 
'Twas  not  like  the  sun,  as  at  mid-day  we  view, 
Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  starlight  and  blue. 

Like  a  spirit  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm, 
And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautifnl  form; 
For  it  looked  not  severe  like  an  angel  of  wrath, 
And  its  garment  of  brightness  illum'd  its  dark  path. 

In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  fields,  and  the  wood ; 
And  river,  fields,  village,  and  woodland  grew  bright, 
As  conscious  they  felt  and  afforded  delight. 

'Twas  the  Bow  of  Omnipotence,  bent  in  His  hand 
Whose  grasp,  at  Creation,  the  universe  spanned; 
Twas  the  presence  of  God  in  a  symbol  sublime, 
His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time. 

Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads, 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lightning  his  steeds; 
The  black  clouds  his  banners  of  vengeance  unfurl'd, 
And  the  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world : 
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In  the  breath  of  his  presence  when  thousands  expire, 

And  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  burn  with  fire, 

When  the  sword  and  the  plague  spot  with  death  strew  the  plain, 

And  vultures  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Not  such  was  the  Rainbow,  that  beautiful  one, 
Whose  arch  was  refraction — its  key-stone  the  snnj 
A  pavilion  it  seemed,  which  the  Deity  graced, 
And  justice  and  mercy  met  there  and  embraced. 

Awhile  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom 
Like  love  o'er  a  death-couch,  or  hope  o'er  the  tomb; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene,  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  love  had  just  vanished,  or  hope  had  expired. 

I  gazed  not  alone  on  the  source  of  my  song, 
To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord, 
Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  adored. 

Like  a  visit,  the  converse  of  friends,  and  a  day, 
That  bow  from  my  sight  passed  forever  away; 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day,  on  my  heart, 
That  Bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart 

'Tis  a  picture  in  memory,  distinctly  defined 
With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colours  of  mind, 
A  part  of  my  being  beyond  my  control, 
Beheld  on  that  cloud  and  transcribed  on  my  soul. 


The  author  of  the  very  spirited  and 
interesting  memoir  of  the  late  General 
James  Hamilton,  of  S.  C,  published  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Messenger,  has 
sent  us  the  following  addendum  to  it,  which 
we  publish  with  great  pleasure — 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  GenTl 
Hamilton's  remarkable  candor,  truthfulness 
and  sincerity,  was  exhibited  in  his  mag- 
nanimous reply  to  the  numerous  assaults  of 
the  opposition  journals,  during  his  distin- 
guished career  in  Congress,  charging  him 
with  a  change  of  political  sentiments  since 
the  period  of  his  service  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. It  is  a  weakness  of  human  nature 
for  men  to  pride  themselves  on  their  con- 
sistency of  opinion.  This  weakness  was 
shared  in  by  even  our  great  Calhoun,  and 
by  all  our  great  statesmen,  who  have  at  all 
times  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
reconcile  their  present  with  their  past 
opinions.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
noble-minded  and  chivalric  Hamilton  can- 
didly and  boldly  acknowledged  and  avowed 
his  change  of  political  opinions,  from  those 
(in  early  life)  of  quiescent  conservatism  to 
those  of  the  strictest  State  Rights  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  as  the  only  palladium 
of  our  liberties.  He  boldly  declared  that  a 
very  few  years'  experience  in  witnessing 
the  corruptions  at  Washington,  had  satis- 
fied him  that  the  Federal  Government  was 


far  too  strong,  and  was  fast  encroaching 
upon  and  destroying  the  Rights  of  the 
States;  and  that  the  most  energetic  resistance 
by  the  States  to  such  overwhelming  corrup- 
tion was  necessary  to  save  the  liberties  of 
our  country.  He  gloried  in  this  salutary 
and  wise  change  of  opinion;  and  closed 
his  most  eloquent  and  powerful  address 
with  the  grand  and  philosophic  aphorism 
of  Lord  Bacon — "He  who  never  changes  Jus 
opinions  never  corrects  his  errors" 


The  death  of  M'dlle  Rachel  is  an  event 
calculated  to  excite  a  sensation  in  literary 
circles  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
since  the  last  professional  tour  of  her  life 
was  performed  in  the  United  States, 
and  she  made  her  final  appearance  on 
the  stage  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
The  transcendent  power  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  attracted  to  the  theatres  of 
the  few  American  cities  in  which  she 
played,  many  persons  who  are  not  habitu- 
al patrons  of  the  drama,  for  it  was  a 
power  adequate  to  the  most  remarkable 
triumphs,  first  among  which  was  to  have 
reanimated  the  artificial  and  pompous  old 
classicisms  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  and 
to  have  imparted  to  the  waxen  figures  of 
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their  dreary  tragedies,  the  fire  that  belongs 
to  the  heroines  of  Shakspeare.  There  was 
but  one  opinion,  we  believe,  as  to  the 
genius  of  Rachel.  The  little  outcast  who, 
during  the  revolution  of  1830,  was  trudg- 
ing the  streets  of  Lyons  from  coffee-house 
to  coffee-house  as  a  singer  of  ballads,  no 
sooner  appeared  upon  the  boards  of  the 
Thidtre  Francois  than  her  gifts  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  men  who  had  changed 
the  dynasty  of  a  kingdom,  and  from  that 
moment  until  her  departure  for  America 
in  1855,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years, 
she  brought  to  her  feet  by  the  inspirations 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  the  most  celebrated  artists,  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen,  the  proudest  mon- 
archs  of  Europe.  In  England,  where  for 
many  years  the  appearance  of  Rachel  was 
one  of  the  regular  events  of  the  London 
Season,  she  was  uniformly  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  Though  her  characters  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  a  foreign  tongue 
and  moved  in  a  sphere  alien  to  British 
sympathies,  though  it  was  well  known  that 
the  actress  herself  led  the  life  of  a  Mcssa- 
lina,  she  never  came  before  the  foot-lights 
of  St.  James*  Theatre  without  calling 
down  the  plaudits  of  that  most  decorous  of 
well-gloved  assemblages — the  play-goers 
of  the  British  aristocracy.  As  for  France, 
if  there  was  one  national  sentiment  stronger 
than  another,  it  was  the  universal  Gallic 
admiration  for  Rachel.  Frenchmen  came 
from  the  provinces  to  see  her,  whom  the 
splendours  and  dissipations  of  the  capital 
had  never  before  brought  from  the  banks 
of  Rhone  or  Loire.  In  the  French  Thea- 
tre her  statue  in  marble,  whose  purity  was 
satirical  upon  the  excesses  of  the  woman, 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  visitor  as 
the  fittest  representative  of  La  Tragedie. 
When  she  left  Paris,  the  feuilleton  lament- 
ed her  departure  in  melodious  tears.  Pres- 
ents of  the  costliest  description  rained  upon 
her  from  kings  and  emperors,  and  when 
she  arrayed  herself  in  queenly  attire  with 
all  her  gems,  there  was  not  a  point  of  her 
person  that  was  not  defiant  with  a  dia- 
mond. Few  individuals  in  Europe  re- 
ceived so  much  adulation,  fragrant,  flowery, 
golden,  and  bejewelled  adulation,  as  this 
capricious,  dazzling,  dark-eyed,  sinful  crea- 
ture, whose  career  has  so  lately  been 
brought  to  its  melancholy  close  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 


As  an  actress, — while  we  might  well 
hesitate  to  characterize  a  genius  so  fervid 
and  so  peculiar,  we  think  Rachel  was 
somewhat  improperly  though  not  unduly 
praised.  The  panegyric  bestowed  on  her 
performances,  though  not  extravagant,  was 
undiscerning.  She  possessed  the  wondrous 
power  of  the  Medusa  of  freezing  into 
terror,  but  she  lacked  the  faculty  of  melt- 
ing into  tears.  The  spell  which  unloosed 
that  sacred  fountain  in  the  heart,  had  not 
been  given  her.  Indeed,  the  outline  of  her 
face  had  something  Medusa-like  in  its 
marvellous  but  singular  beauty.  The 
snakes  were  not  crested  above  the  pale 
brow,  but  their  gaze  sat  in  her  eyes,  so 
variable  and  mobile,  combining  the  soft- 
ness of  the  dove  with  the  fatal  glare  of  the 
basilisk.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  command 
over  the  tenderer  sympathies  of  her  audi- 
ence, was  more  strikingly  exhibited  in 
Marie  Stuart  than  in  any  other  of  her  im- 
personations. The  picture  of  Mary,  pre- 
sented by  Rachel,  was  full  of  a  sweet 
melancholy  and  a  desolate  loveliness  which 
might  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the  most 
stoical.  As  she  swept  across  the  stage  in 
the  costume  of  the  period,  dark  as  night 
and  symmetrical  as  sculpture,  she  seemed 
like  one  of  the  recumbent  statues  on  the 
tombs  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel, 
warmed  into  life  by  the  ray  of  genius. 
But  never  throughout  the  play  did  she 
overwhelm  her  auditors  with  that  resist- 
less pathos  which  Sarah  Siddons  is  said  to 
have  exercised  at  will  over  the  British 
people.  Rachel  terrified  them,  she  made 
them  tremble  with  affright,  especially  did 
she  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
house  when,  gathering  her  whole  soul  for 
one  volcanic  outpouring  of  bitter  scorn, 
she  pointed  to  Elizabeth  as  "  U  fruit  (T 
adulter t " — but  she  did  not  bring  them  to 
sympathise  with  her  misfortunes  and  es- 
pouse her  cause.  The  same  absence  of 
tenderness  marked  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent all  her  performances.  The  jSthenamm 
is  right  in  declaring  that,  "  more  of  those 
who  saw  her  left  the  theatre  shuddering 
with  pain  and  awe,  than  melted  and 
cloven  by  that  noble  sorrow  which  makes 
the  heart  better." 

During  a  brief  residence  in  Paris  in 
1854,  it  was  our  fortune  to  see  M'dlle 
Rachel  twice  in  private.  The  acquaint- 
ance was  sought  by  herself,  as  she  was 
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then  meditating  her  visit  to  America,  and 
she  was  naturally  desirous  of  conversing 
with  American  gentlemen  on  the  subject. 
We  called  at  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Trudon 
and  found  her  neatly  but  plainly  dressed 
in  morning  costume,  sitting  in  a  sort  of 
library-boudoir,  with  M.  Scribe.  The  in- 
terview was  not  a  long  one,  but  the  con- 
versation, which  was  mostly  a  monologue 
on  her  part,  ran  over  many  topics  of  inter- 
est, including  the  plays  of  Shakspeare. 
She  expressed  her  deep  regret  that  she 
could  not  so  conquer  the  English  language 
as  to  be  able  to  undertake  Lady  Macbeth. 
Upon  our  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
tragedy  in  the  French  translation,  she 
smiled  and  said  that  no  power  of  voice,  no 
ghostly  presence  could  possibly  redeem  the 
somnambulist  scene  from  the  ridiculous. 
"Out  damned  spot!"  she  declared,  became 
extremely  rfbsurd  as  '*  Va-t-en,  tache  mau- 
dite!"  We  recollected  the  "Monsieur  Mac- 
beth prenez  garde  de  Monsieur  Macduff" 
and  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  her  criticism.  In  discussing  the  Ameri- 
can trip,  we  strongly  dissuaded  M'dlle 
Rachel  against  it,  assuring  her  that,  in 
our  judgment,  nothing  could  be  more  wea- 
risome to  an  United  States  audience  than 
the  cold  unities  and  the  stilted  declama- 
tion of  the  French  tragic  drama,  and  that 
while  a  certain  furore  in  fashionable  cir- 
cles would  give  her  immense  houses  at 
first,  the  interest  would  die  away  immedi- 
ately, and  even  the  snobs  of  our  largest 
cities  would  disobey  the  exactions  of  fash- 
ion when  the  inevitable  drowsiness  made 
them  nod  in  the  pauses  of  Andromache  and 
Polyeuchte.  The  result  fully  justified  our 
counsel,  and  had  the  project  of  interpre- 
ting Racine  to  our  people  been  abandoned, 
she  might  at  least  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation  of  failure  which,  with  the 
rising  greatness  of  Ristori,  made  her  last 
years  extremely  miserable. 

.  Our  second  interview  with  the  modern 
Melpomene  was  in  her  reception  room,  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  the  Thidtre  Franfcdi, 
just  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  Mrienne 
Lecouvreur.  A  score  of  the  wits  and 
novelists  of  Paris  awaited  her  coming  in 
this  modest  apartment  which  was  adorned 
by  a  full  length  picture  of  her  by  an  emi- 
nent painter  in  the  character,  we  think,  of 
Phedre.  She  entered  the  room  the  moment 
she  had  escaped  from  the  applauses  of  the 


audience,  not  at  all  flushed  with  excite- 
ment, but  stately,  almost  statuesque  in  dig- 
nity and  composure,  and  received  the  salu- 
tations of  her  friends  and  admirers  with  a 
grace  of  manner  that  was  incomparable. 
It  was  at  her  bidding,  communicated 
through  a  gentlemen  whom  she  sent  with 
the  message  to  the  stall  we  occupied 
during  the  performance,  that  we  threaded 
the  labyrinthine  passages  of  the  Thidtre 
frantftit  to  make  this  visit,  and  we  came 
away  with  the  impression  of  having  seen 
a  most  extraordinary  person,  who  was  at 
once  to  be  admired  and  pitied  lor  her  sur- 
passing gifts  and  her  false  and  frivolous 
existence. 

In  looking  to  the  short  and  brilliant 
career  of  Rachel,  and  the  space  she  filled 
in  the  regards  of  the  world,  we  cannot 
help  contrasting  her  with  another  woman, 
a  contemporary,  whose  lease  of  life  was 
about  as  long,  but  whose  experiences  were 
as  different  as  possible.  While  the  one 
was  thrumming  on  her  tambourine,  a  little 
Jewish  nomad,  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  the 
other  was  gazing  out,  with  her  keen  eyes, 
upon  the  world  as  she  saw  it,  a  preco- 
cious child,  in  the  rude  moorland  and  yet 
ruder  population  of  Yorkshire.  Later, 
while  the  one  had  entered  the  Conservatoire 
and  was  there  undergoing  the  artificial 
training  which  was  to  prepare  her  for  the 
successes  of  the  theatre,  the  other  was 
bending  over  her  books  in  the  boarding- 
school  where  neither  affection  nor  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  her  teachers  alleviated 
the  loneliness  of  her  situation.  Later 
still,  while  the  one  was  bewildering  the 
capitals  of  the  Continent  with  her  passion- 
ate characterizations,  upborne  upon  a  flood- 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm,  the  other  was 
pursuing  the  secluded  life  of  a  governess, 
unknown  to  the  world,  though  not  without 
an  ambition  as  daring  as  that  of  the  ac- 
tress herself.  In  the  city  of  Brussels  we  can 
imagine  that  they  met,  and  that  the  plain 
Yorkshire  governess  sat  before  the  stage 
across  which  La  Tragedie  moved  in  all  her 
queenly  beauty,  crowned  with  the  homage 
of  hushed  and  excited  thousands.  A  little 
while  and  the  two  women  are  removed 
from  all  earthly  triumphs,  leaving  records 
how  widely  variant !  The  Thidtre  Fran- 
fats  closes  its  doors  when  Rachel  is 
buried,  there  are  a  few  immortelle*  thrown 
upon  the  turf  where  her  body  has  been 
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deposited,  she  has  transmitted  to  her 
friends  some  caskets  of  diamonds  and  the 
fading  memories  of  substantial  applause — 
Voila  tout  I  When  the  Yorkshire  gover- 
ness passed  away,  there  were  regrets  utter- 
ed over  half  the  earth,  all  that  related  to 
ber  had  a  vivid  interest  to  multitudes  in 
foreign  lands,  and  an  assured  earthly  fame 
lingers  for  aye  behind  the  flight  of  that 
sorrowful  but  uncomplaining  spirit.  She 
wrote  a  few  books,  she  fought  the  battle  of 
life  under  the  direction  of  certain  lofty 
principles  bravely — whose  memory  is  the 
more  to  be  envied,  that  of  Rachel  or  that 
of  Charlotte  Bronte?  The  reader  may 
moralize  upon  the  contrast  at  his  leisure. 


Twill  be  to  me  the  "  Happy  Land," 
"The  Island  of  the  Blest." 

This  is  no  great  affair,  certainly,  but, 
look  you,  how  the  Rev.  Adrian  Rouquette 
gilds  it  by  the  touch  of  genius — 

CHANSON. 

▲  CBLLB  QUI  LI  COMPEIMDBA. 

Venez,  jeune  lady,  montez  sur  la  nacelle ; 

Notre  pavilion  libre  ondoie  en  s'agitant; 

Et  lorsqu   'a   son  coucher  l'astre  du  jour 

ruisselle,  j 

De  l'empire  orageux  nous  fendrons  V  ele- 
ment. 


Some  time  ago,  our  readers  may  recol- 
lect, we  favored  them  with  a  French  trans- 
lation by  the  Rev.  Adrian  Rouquette  of 
Louisiana,  of  a  little  poem  of  our  own, 
which  was  all  unworthy  of  the  honour 
thus  conferred  upon  it.  We  are  under 
additional  obligations  to  this  accomplished 
gentleman  and  to  his  gifted  brother — Do- 
minique Rouquette,  for  having  rendered 
into  their  graceful  language  another  bit  of 
our  own  versifying,  which  seems  to  us  so 
exceedingly  pretty  in  each  of  the  fine 
dresses  they  have  given  to  it,  that  we  feel 
assured  that  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  vani- 
ty in  publishing  the  original  with  both  of 
the  translations : 

SONG. 

TO  OKI  WHO  WILL  UNDERSTAND  IT. 


Avant  que  dans  le  ciel  pftlisse  la  lumidre, 
La-bas  a  l'horizon  vers  ce  point  nuageux, 

Ou  luit  le  front  dore  de  chaque  cime  altiere, 
L'un  a  I'autre  nos  cours  auront  fait  leurs 
aveux. 

Votre  sloquente  voix  subjuguera  mon  &me; 

Mon  oreille  ravie  entendre,  vos  accents; 

Et  puis,  nous   glisserons  sur  l'azur  de  la 

lame, 

Libres  comme  l'oiseau  qui  jette  aux  flots 

ses  chants. 

Et  quand  sur  cette  plage,  au  loin,  l'&me 
ravie, 
Nous    aurons    prononce    nos    serments 
amoureux, 
J'aurai,  jeune  lady,  vu  la  "Terre  Benie," 
Et  nous  aurons  atteint  "Tile  des  Bien 
heureux." 


Come,  lady,  step  into  the  boat, 

Our  pennon  flutters  free, 
And  with  the  sunset  we  shall  float 

Upon  the  swelling  sea. 

Before  the  light  of  day  grows  dim 
Our  love-vows  shall  be  told, 

Where  yon  small  speck  on  ocean's  rim 
Peeps  o'er  the  crests  of  gold. 

Thy  sweet  discourse  my  ear  shall  fill 
Thy  voice  my  soul  subdue, 

As,  like  the  imprisoned  bird,  at  will 
We  shoot  across  the  blue. 

And  when  upon  that  distant  strand 
Our  loves  shall  be  confest 


The  brother,  Dominique  Rouquette,  who 
has  written  some  lyrics  not  unworthy  of 
Be  ranger,  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
measure  of  the  original,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  which  is  the  better  of  the  two 
poems : 

Viens,  lady,  sans  retard  monte  dans  ma  na- 
celle, 

Son  pavilion  flotte  dans  l'air; 
Quand  le  dernier  rayon  de  soldi  etincelle, 

Partons  et  voguons  sur  la  mer. 

Avant  que    du  couchant  la  lumiere    ne 
tombe, 
D'aimer  nous  jurerons  encor 
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La-bas,  vers  ce  point  noir,  cette  ombre  qui 
surplombo 
Sur  l'ocean  cos  (ranges  (Tor. 

Ta  parole  emplira  mon  oreille  enivree, 
Ta  voix  subjuguera  mon  cacur, 

Quand  libres,  nous   fu irons  sur   la  vague 
azuree, 
Comme  l'oiseau  fuit  l'oieeleur ! 

Et  lorsque,  sur  ce  bord  lointain  ct  solitaire, 
Nous  nous  ferons  de  doux  aveux, 

Ce  lieu  sera  pour  nous  un  Eden  sur  la  terre 
Sera  l'lle  des  Bienheureux. 


The  most  preposterous  joke  of  the  sea- 
son was  perpetrated  on  the  Capitol  Square, 
in  our  city,  the  day  the  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Washington  was  first  uncovered.  A 
desperate  man  declared  that,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  rider,  nobody  had 
ever  seen  a  horse  of  half  as  much  metal 
before.  Our  informant  turned  away  whist- 
ling an  air  from  he  Cheval  Bronze,  and 
happy  to  relate,  the  work  did  not  fall,  but 
remained  "in  ttatu  quo." 

Public  indignation  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. 


Jfoto  of  fc  Wmfo. 


The  Diplomatic  History  op  the  Adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adams, 
1789—1801.  By  William  Henry  Trrs- 
COT.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
1857.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Mr.  Trescot  is  well  known  to  the  care- 
ful students  of  American  history  for  his 
admirable  work  on  the  "Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolution,"  published  some  years  ago. 
They  will  gladly  accept  this  further  con- 
tribution to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country,  and  they  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  follow  it 
up  with  two  additional  volumes,  bringing 
down  the  valuable  record  to  a  very  recent 
period.  The  title  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  not  promising,  since  we  are  apt  to  as- 
sociate diplomatic  negociations  with  dry 
reading  and  dull  detail.  But  Mr.  Trescot, 
in  the  employment  of  a  style  at  once  grace- 
ful and  accurate,  has  invested  the  materials 
he  has  chosen  for  discussion  with  the  charm, 
if  not  of  a  romance  at  least  of  an  animated 
narrative  like  that  of  Motley,  devoted  to 
the  rise  of  a  great  republic.  We  do  not 
know  a  treatise,  the  perusal  of  which  is 
calculated  to  inspire  one  with  a  greater  re- 
spect for  the  intellectual  character  of  its 
author  than  this  modest  yet  most  able  and 
dignified  work.  Mr.  Trescot,  in  his  survey 
of  the  men  and  measures  of  a  past  age, 


has  risen  far  above  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  moment,  and  treats  of  the 
imposing  questions  involved  in  his  re- 
searches with  a  fairness  and  calmness  that 
many  a  more  ambitious  historian  might 
envy.  The  twelve  years  embraced  in  the 
review  were  years  of  painful  perplexity 
and  trial,  when  the  infant  nation  had  to 
contend  with  the  disadvantages  of  the  Old 
Confederation  and  the  troubles  incident  to 
the  working  of  a  new  Constitution.  Our 
affairs  with  the  countries  of  Europe  were 
involved  in  great  confusion — England  was 
yet  sore  under  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
Spain  was  watching  us  with  an  evil  eye, 
in  France  the  upheaval  of  all  the  elements 
of  society  had  not  disposed  the  leaders  to 
treat  with  kindness  the  free  government 
which  French  valour  had  helped  to  estab- 
lish, while  in  our  country  the  French  Min- 
ister, Citizen  Genet,  had  set  that  govern- 
ment at  defiance — to  show  how  from  a 
state  of  things  so  discouraging,  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  gradually 
settled  by  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic  upon  a  sure  basis  of  right  and 
good  feeling,  this  has  been  Mr.  Trescot's 
task,  and  he  has  performed  it  in  a  manner 
that  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  him- 
self and  upon  South  Carolina. 

As  a  specimen   of  Mr.  Trescot's  style, 
often  rising  to  eloquence  yet  never  inflated 
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as  it  is  never  tame,  we  quote,  the  conclud- 
ing paragraphs  of  the  book.  Speaking  of 
the  dangers  which  threatened  the  State 
from  abroad  just  after  the  Revolution,  he 
says — 

"  If  foreign  powers  had  been  allowed  to  ob- 
tain commanding  influence  in  our  national 
councils,  the  character  of  the  country  would 
have  been  diminished,  its  interests  muti- 
lated, and  our  national  existence  must  have 
dragged  its  slow  way  from  a  crippled  and 
sickly  infancy,  to  a  maimed  and  dependent 
manhood.  Fortunately  for  us,  however, 
sustained  by  wise  and  firm  counsellors, 
Washington  succeeded,  even  against  a 
strongly  excited  popular  prejudice,  in  es- 
tablishing the  perfect  national  indepen- 
dence of  the  country.  And  to  have  ef- 
fected this,  as  they  did,  without  war  and 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  the  new  government,  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  those  great  men 
whose  arms  enfranchised  an  empire,  whose 
wisdom  created  a  constitution,  and  whose 
steadfast  sagacity  inaugurated  a  national 
life  of  unbroken  and  almost  fabulous  pros- 
perity. They  differed,  as  men  will  do, 
sometimes  in  ignorance,  sometimes  in  pas- 
sion; but  in  their  labours  they  were  joined 
together,  and  in  their  fame  they  should  not 
be  divided.  Honoured  be  their  memories — 
the  severe  simplicity  of  Jay's  antique  vir- 
tue, the  subtle  and  eloquent  reasoning  of 
Jefferson's  wonderful  intellect,  the  broad 
and  ample  sweep  of  Hamilton's  national 
pride,  the  impetuous  and  abounding  patri- 
otism of  the  elder  Adams,  the  varied  ex- 
cellency of  Pinckney,  and  Morris,  and 
Monroe,  but,  above  all,  the  calm,  sure  judg- 
ment of  him  in  whose  majestic  presence 
even  these  men  bowed.  With  feeble  means 
they  achieved  great  ends;  in  doubt  and  dif- 
ficulty they  never  faltered  in  a  great  pur- 
pose. They  were  men  true,  and  brave, 
and  elevated;  their  tempers  chastened  by 
a  long  and  patient  experience,  their  am- 
bition tempered  by  a  wise  forbearance,  and 
their  abilities  quickened  by  a  devoted  pat- 
riotism which  gave  vigour  and  purpose  to 
their  policy.  But  the  student  of  the  world's 
fortunes,  who  looks  down  upon  this  mighty 
empire,  with  its  tributary  oceans,  and  sees 
its  vast  extent  gemmed  with  the  civilized 
beauty  of  a  thousand  cities,  peopled  with 
untiring  millions,  by  whose  energy  its  rivers 
roll  down  gold,  its  forests  vanish  and  its 
fields  burst  into  luxuriant  harvests,  while 
arts  and  science,  laws  and  commerce,  di- 
rect, protect  and  refine  the  objects  of  their 
unstinted  labours — beholds  but  a  portion  of 
their  work. 

"'For  in  the  darkened  hour  of  their  per- 
plexity, they  trusted,  with  a  grave  and 
beautiful  simplicity  to  Truth.  And  the 
success  of  their  policy  thus  afforded  to  the 
science  of  history  another  of  those  rare  ob- 


servations, by  which  we  learn  that  beyond 
our  obscure  and  cloudy  prospect,  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  a  Divine  morality  are  at  work, 
and  that  with  Nations,  as  with  men,  the 
law  of  progress  is  the  law  of  right.' " 

The  volume  is  dedicated,  most  appro- 
priately and  gracefully,  to  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Everett 


Lucy  Howard's  Journal.  By  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigournky.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, Franklin  Square.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  ''Diary  of  Lady  Willoughby"  is  evi- 
dently the  model  on  which  this  modest 
journal  has  been  written.  It  is  the  ima- 
ginary record  of  the  daily  life  of  a  young 
woman  of  forty  years  ago,  in  which  all  her 
thoughts,  feelings  and  emotions  are  noted 
down  with  equal  grace  and  simplicity. 
She  passes  through  the  discipline  of  school, 
travels  about  the  country,  marries,  becomes 
a  mother,  enters  upon  housekeeping,  and 
writes  recipes  in  verse,  and  generally  com- 
mends herself  to  our  liking  as  a  sensible 
and  exemplary  person.  Lucy  Howard  does 
not  weary  us  with  theories  concerning  the 
sphere  of  woman,  nor  project  fantastical 
schemes  of  reform.  Altogether  she  may 
be  commended  to  the  acquaintance  of  her 
sex  most  cordially — the  men,  we  think, 
would  not  generally  appreciate  her  hum- 
arum  amiability. 


The  Queens  of  England  and  thbir  Times. 
From  Matilda,  Queen  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, to  Adelaide,  Queen  of  William  the 
Fourth.  By  Francis  Lancblott,  Esq. 
In  Two  Volumes.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton&Co.  1858.  [From  James  Wood- 
house,  137  Main  Street. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  more  valuable  or  entertaining  History 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  space  of  eight 
centuries,  than  is  given  in  these  compact 
and  convenient  volumes.  Though  the  lives 
of  England's  Queens  furnish  the  staple  of 
the  narrative,  there  is  necessarily  inter- 
woven therewith  a  record  of  all  the  more 
important  transactions  of  their  respective 
periods,  and  this  record  has  been  prepared 
with  all  desirable  accuracy  and  clearness. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lancelott,  but  he  has  certainly  rendered, 
in  this  instance,  a  high  public  service  for 
which  we  are  duly  grateful.  The  Messrs. 
Appleton  have  rendered  the  volumes  more 
attractive  by  embellishing  them  with 
fine  portraits  in  steel  engraving  of  their 
Most  Gracious  Majesties,  one  and  all. 
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New  Yom  During  the  Labt  Half-Century. 
A  Discount  in  Commemoration  of  the 
fifty-Third  Anniversary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  of  the  Dedication  of 
their  new  edifice.  (November  17,  1857.) 
By  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.  LL.D.  New 
York :     John  F.  Trow,  Printer.     1 857. 

Dr.  Francis  is  one  of  the  brightest  links 
that  connect  the  present  generation  with 
that  noble  race  of  men  who  inaugurated 
the  administration  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, and  he  is  held  in  affectionate  esteem 
and  veneration  by  the  friends  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  not  only  in  the  proud  city 
of  his  residence  but  throughout  the  country. 
The  discourse  now  before  us,  for  the  perusal 
of  which  we  have  been  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  a  friend,  is  a  charming  review 
of  the  literary,  scientific  and  artistic  pro- 
gress of  New  York  during  fifty  eventful 
years: — it  is  much  more  than  this,  it  is  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  age  which 
will  have  a  high  and  permanent  value. 
Long  may  the  kindly  old  gentleman  yet 
live,  to  enliven  the  deliberations  of  the 
Society  before  which  this  discourse  was 
pronounced,  and  to  witness  the  triumphs 
which  he  has  been  so  largely  instrumental 
in  accomplishing. 


History  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  traced  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  his  con- 
temporaries. By  John  C.  Hamilton.  Vol. 
I.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
Broadway.  1857.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 


father  removed  from  the  West  Indies  to 
New  York  in  the  beginning  of  our  troubles, 
and  the  majestic  part  which  George  Wash- 
ington played  in  that  swelling  drama  arote 
out  of  the  fortunate  selection  of  the  gallant 
stripling  as  his  military  Secretary.  Not 
only  did  Hamilton  prepare  the  Farewell 
Address,  says  the  filial  John  C,  but  lie 
wrote  all  the  most  important  documents  of 
the  campaign  for  Washington  to  sign — in- 
deed the  Pater  Patrl*  was  but  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  his  amanuensis,  which  he 
worked  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  It  is 
matter  of  congratulation  to  Virginia  that 
our  author  has  not  claimed  for  his  sire  the 
authorship  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  thus 
with  iconoclastic  zeal  smashed  the  images 
of  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
which  we  have  been  taught  to  revere. 
There  can  be  no  apology  for  such  a  per- 
version of  history  as  this.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  who 
stands  forth  in  the  full  proportions  of  as- 
sured greatness  on  the  canvass  of  the  Revo- 
lution for  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
effort  to  make  him  the  central  figure  can 
only  result  in  causing  him  to  seem  ridicu- 
lous. But  for  this,  we  might  not  object  to 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton's 
labours  as  an  innocent  amusement.  But 
wc  cannot  regard  such  tampering  with  the 
just  reputation  of  the  illustrious  dead  with 
indifference,  and  if  we  had  any  influence 
with  Mr.  John  C.  Hamilton,  we  should  im- 
plore him  to  desist.  He  is  covering  him- 
self with  ridicule,  which  is  of  small  con- 
sequence indeed,  but  he  is  also  belittling 
his  father,  which  is  a  very  serious  affair. 


We  fully  concur  in  the  general  opinion 
which  has  been  freely  and  widely  given  in 
the  daily  press  concerning  this  remarkable 
volume.  Had  it  been  issued  anonymously 
we  should  have  suspected  that  it  was  de- 
signed as  an  attempt  upon  public  credulity, 
and  we  should  have  warmly  resented  such 
a  freedom  taken  with  the  pure  and  lofty 
fame  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  that  of 
making  him,  from  his  grave,  lay  claim  to 
all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  American 
Revolution.  But  it  is  published  under  the 
authority  of  his  son,  and  we  can  only  de- 
plore the  vanity  and  fatuity  which  seeks 
to  magnify  the  reputation  of  the  great 
Federalist  at  the  expense  of  all  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  and  especially  of  the 
grandest  of  them  all,  our  venerated  Wash- 
ington. According  to  Mr.  John  C.  Hamil- 
ton, the  revolt  of  the  Colonies  was  due 
entirely  to  the  happy  circumstance  that  his 


Consequences  of  Abolition  Agitation.  By 
Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia.  From  De 
Bow's  Review.  Washington:  Lemuel 
Towers.  1857.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
author  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  pam- 
phlet, which  we  should  feel  bound  to  re- 
view at  some  length,  giving  copious  ex- 
tracts, had  it  not  already  been  laid  entire 
before  the  Southern  people  in  the  pages  of 
De  Bow's  Review.  Mr.  Ruffin  is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  thinkers  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  he  wields  a  very  trenchant  pen. 
We  are  glad  to  see  his  es?ay  on  the  *; Con- 
sequences of  Abolition  Agitation"  brought 
out  in  a  form  which  makes  it  easily  pro- 
curable by  everybody.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, of  this  city,  will  furnish  it  to  all 
such  as  desire  to  obtain  one  or  more  copies. 
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(SUGAR  COATED,) 
Are  made  to  CLEANSE  THE  BLOOD  AND  CTTBE  THE  SICK 

Invalids,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Physicians,  Philanthropists,  read  their  Effects,  and  judge 

of  their  Virtues. 

FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEADACHE,  SICK  HEADACHE,  FOUL  STOMACH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  1,  1855. 
Dr.  J.  C.  A  van  :  Sir— I  hare  been  repeatedly  cured  of  the  worst  headache  any  body  can 
have  by  a  do*e  or  two  of  your  Pills.    It  seems  to  arise  from  a  foul  stomach,  which  they  cleanse 
at  once.    If  they  will  core  others  as  they  do  me,  the  fact  is  worth  knowing. 
Yours,  with  great  respect. 

ED.  \y.  TREBLE,  Clerk  of  Steamer  Clarion. 

BILIOUS  DISORDERS  AND  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

Department  op  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  7  Feb.,  1856. 
Sir — I  have  used  your  Pills  in  my  general  and  hospital  practice  ever  since  you  made  them, 
and  cannot  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the  best  cathartic  we  employ.  Their  regulating  action  on  the 
Umsr  is  quick  and  decided,  consequently  ihey  are  an  admirable  remedy  for  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  found  a  case  of  bilious  disease  so  obstinate  that  it  did  not  readily 
yield  to  them.  Fraternally  your*, 

ALONZO  BALL,  M.  D.,  Physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

INDIGESTION  AND  IMPURITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1855. 
Dear  Sir— I  am  usir  g  your  Cathartic    Pills  in  my  practice,   and  find  them  an  excellent 
purgative  to  cleanse  the  system  and  purify  the  fountains  of  the  blood. 

JOHN  G.  MEACHAM,  M.  D. 

Prepared  by  DB.  J.  C.  AYER,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BT 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  FISHER  &  WINSTON,  W.  PETERSON,  Richmond. 
And  all  Druggists.  March  1858— 6mo. 


ENCOURAGE  SOUTHERN  ENTERPRISE  AND  SOUTHERN  TALENT  I 


"THE   TIMES," 

GREENSBORO',  N.  C. 

"  A  Southern  paper  with  Southern  affinities,  gotten  up  by  Southern  effort,  and  offering 
a  market  for  Southern  literary  products." — Mabama  paper. 

uWe  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  point  of  ability  in  its  editorial  department, 
and  in  the  quality  of  its  matter,  both  original  and  selected,  the  Times  is  equal  to  any 
Northern  family  paper,  and  far  superior  to  most  of  them."— N.  C.  Standard. 

"The  Times  is  an  excellent  literary  paper,  and  for  its  enterprise,  tact  and  talent,  should 
receive  an  unlimited  circulation." — Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

"We  believe  it  fully  equal  to  any  paper  published." — Georgia  paper. 

"It  is  truly  a  handsome  sheet  of  the  neatest  possible  description." — Kentucky  paper. 

"It  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  paper  as  can  be  found  in  any  city.  It  is  witty,  learned, 
and  full  of  excellent  matter."-— Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Philadelphia. 

"It  should  be  a  visitor  to  every  Southern  fireside." — Florida  paper. 

A  new  volume,  greatly  improved  in  neatness  of  print  and  excellency  of  reading  mat- 
ter, has  just  commenced,  and  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  The  new  volume  will  con- 
tain three  ORIGINAL  PRIZE  STORIES,  written  expressly  for  the  Times,  besides  weekly 
contributions  from  a  large  list  of  the  best  writers,  including  the  names  of  Simms,  Sigour- 
ney,  Staples,  Hunter,  Pabor,  Cothron,  Holloway,  Johnson,'  Edwards,  Bates,  Whittlesey, 
Matilda,  Spory,  Jouvrin,  &c.t&c.  Terras  $2,  invariably  in  advance. 
'Send  and  get  a  specimen  copy. 

Address  OGBURN,  COLE  &  ALBRIGHT, 

Greensboro*,  N.  C. 
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NOW    IS    THE   TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE 

FOR  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Publications  in  the  Country. 
TWO  VOLUMES  A  YEAB, 

Each  containing  at  least  480  pages,  in  neat  style,  with  fine  Cover,  and  Advertising  Sheet 
Thb  Two  Volumes  furnished  for 

ONLY   THREE   DOLLARS   A   YEAR! 

FOR    THE    YEAR   1858. 
Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes. 

In  issuing  the  Prospectus  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes  of  the 
SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  commencing  with  the  January  No.,  the  Pro- 
prietors beg  to  assure  the  public  that  no  exertions  will  be  remitted  on  their  part  to  main- 
tain the  high  character  of  the  work,  and  to  challenge  the  patronage  of  all  who  value 
sterling  literary  merit.  For  Twenty-Three  Years,  the  Messenger  has  endeavored  to  re- 
flect faithfully  the  Southern  mind,  while  disdaining  all  narrow  and  sectional  views,  and 
has  been  alone  among  the  monthly  periodicals  of  America,  in  defence  of  the 

Peculiar  Institutions  of  the  Southern  Country. 

To  this  office  it  will  still  be  devoted,  and  will  be  prompt  to  repel  assaults  upon  the  Sooth, 
whether  they  come  under  the  specious  garb  of  fiction,  or  in  the  direct  form  of  anti-slavery 
pamphlets.  At  this  critical  juncture,  while  our  enemies  are  employing  literature  as  their 
most  potent  weapon  of  attack,  the  Southern  people  will  surely  not  withhold  their  encour- 
agement from  a  work  whose  aim  it  shall  be  to  strike  blows  in  their  defence. 

The  MESSENGER  will,  as  heretofore,  present  its  readers  with  REVIEWS,  HISTOR- 
ICAL and  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  NOVELS,  TALES,  TRAVELS,  ESSAYS, 
POEMS,  CRITIQUES,  and  Paper*  on  the  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  other  National  Subject*. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  a  large  circulation  of  the  MESSENGER,  the  Proprietors  have 
reduced  the  Price  of  Subscription,  which  is  now  only  / 

TJQCB.EE  DOXXAB.8  P3KB.  ASTCSTTM,  X3ST   AUTTAJSGE. 

OR  FOUR  DOLLARS   IF  NOT  PAID   BIFORI   THE   FIRST  OF    JULY   IK  ANY   YBAR. 

CLUBS — Remitting  us  Fifteen  Dollars  in  one  letter,  will  be  entitled  to  Six  Copies. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


RICHMOND,  APRIL,  1868. 


THE    CELEBRATION   OF   THE    TWENTY-SECOND. 
GOVERNOR  WISE'S  SPEECH  OF  WELCOME. 


In  the  March  Dumber  of  this  maga- 
zine we  laid  before  our  readers  the  Open- 
ing Ode  and  Oration  pronounced  at  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Washington,  in  this  city,  on  the  22nd 
of  February.  These  two  compositions 
were  committed  to  type  in  advance  of  the 
anniversary,  and  our  Maga  was  ready 
for  publication  before  the  sunrise  gun  of 
the  memorable  day  had  been  heard 
through  the  capital  of  Virginia,  so  that 
we  have  had  no  earlier  opportunity  than 
the  present  of  referring  to  the  incidents 
which  marked  the  celebration.  We  do 
not  propose  here  to  describe  the  pageant, 
to  recount  the  various  military,  Masonic, 
and  other  bodies  that  gave  to  the  long 
procession  the  pomp  of  glittering  uni- 
forms and  splendid  regalia,  to  tell  what  • 
exercises  were  conducted  at  the  Monu- 
ment, or  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
various  addresses  which  were  there  de- 
livered by  official  personages  wisely  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  This  duty  has  been 
performed  already  by  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  State,  and  will  be  done  again  more 
satisfactorily  when  the  full  account  of  the 
day's  proceedings  shall  be  printed  in 
book-form  for  future  historic  use.  We 
design,. at  this  time,  only  to  glance  at  the 
Inauguration,  and  place  upon  record 
what  seemed  to  us  the  more  striking 
features  presented  by  it,  prefatory  to  the 
Speech  of  Welcome  by  Governor  Wise, 
which  we  did  not  receive  in  time  to  pub- 
lish last  jnonth. 

Vol.  XXVI— 16 


For,,  days  before  the  anniversary,  the 
people  had  been  pouring  into  Richmond 
by  every  mode  of  conveyance,  and  the 
strains  of  martial  music  heard  constantly 
on  the  streets,  announced  the  arrival  of 
military  visitors  who  had  come  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  The  weather, 
which  for  a  week  previous  to  the  event 
had  been  unfavourable,  changed  to  a 
soft  and  genial  temperature  on  the 
20th,  and  everything  gave  promise  of  a 
most  auspicious  sky  for  the  22nd,  but  that 
day  came  heavily  with  clouds  and  chil- 
lingly with  Bnow,  the  storm  increasing  as 
the  hours  wore  away  to  noon,  and  it 
might,  indeed,  be  said  that  the  elements 
did  their  worst  within  the  point  of  human 
endurance.  Had  the  cold  been  five  de- 
grees more  severe,  or  had  the  flakes 
which  came  on  the  north-east  wind  filled 
the  air  more  thickly,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  conduct  the  exercises  in  the 
open  air.  As  it  was,  the  patriotism  of 
the  multitude  overcame  the  inclement 
weather,  and  thousands  of  both  sexes 
remained  for  hours  around  the  base  of 
the  Monument,  awaiting  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue,  regardless  of  the  driving 
tempest  and  animated  by  the  common 
desire  of  rendering  homage  to  the  memory 
of  Washington.  To  a  foreigner  this 
spectacle  would  have  been  incompre- 
hensible. No  childish  love  of  display, 
such  as  kept  the  avenues  of  Moscow 
crowded,  despite  of  pitiless  rain,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  present  Csar ;  no  curi- 
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osity  to  witness  a  rare  ceremonial  such 
as  fills  the  great  squares  of  European 
cities  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Royal  or  Im- 
perial visit ;  no  mere  reverence  for  art, 
one  of  whose  noblest  illustrations  in 
modern  times  rose  before  them,  caused 
the  multitude  to  brave  the  rigors  of  that 
wintry  morning;  it  was  the  reverence 
which  they  felt  for  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington that  made  them  gather  around 
the  pile  of  granite  and  bronze  there 
erected  to  his  fame  as  if  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  high  religious  duty.  A  feeling 
pervaded  every  bosom  that  Virginians 
above  all  the  world  should  rejoice  when 
the  Commonwealth,  which  gave  Wash- 
ington to  mankind,  was  about  to  render 
to  him  that  lasting  homage  which  other 
States  and  societies  of  men  had  already 
paid  in  the  most  imposing  forms  of  monu- 
mental praise.  The  festival  was  pecu- 
liarly Virginia's  own.  Her  patriotism 
had  caused  those  ponderous  blocks  of 
granite  to  be  reared  within  the  shadow  of 
her  Capitol  in  Roman  strength  and  mas- 
si  veness,  and  her  love  had  kept  the  gifted 
sculptor  toiling  for  months  in  a  foreign 
clime  to  shape  the  majestic-  image  which 
now  crowned  the  structure  with  grace 
and  beauty.  One  of  the  most  gifted  of 
Virginia's  sons  had  been  chosen  to  tell 
the  story  of  Washington's  life  in  words 
which  should  be  handed  down  to  the  re- 
motest generations  of  the  race,  and  from 
all  portions  of  her  extended  territory  her 
people  had  come  up  to  testify  that  there 
was  a  charm  in  the  name  of  the  Pater 
Patrice  beyond  any  other  spell  that  could 
be  exercised  upon  their  minds  and  hearts. 
But  there  was  nothing  selfish  in  this 


demonstration  of  Virginian  pride.  When 
was  Virginia  ever  selfish  ?  While  claim- 
ing Washington  as  the  incarnation  of 
her  ancient  principles  and  the  most  noble 
representative  of  her  manhood,  she  in- 
sisted on  no  narrow  exclusion  of  her 
sister  States  from  a  full  participation  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  a  generous  hospitality  she 
asked  the  presence  of  the  Governors  of 
all  the  States  of  the  confederacy,  and 
several  of  these  distinguished  function- 
aries were  in  attendance,  together  with 
eminent  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  unite  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Old  Dominion  in  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  him  who  achieved  his  largest  good  not 
as  the  servant  of  a  single  commonwealth, 
but  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  country 
in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  who 
living  was  honoured  with  the  confidence 
and  the  support  of  all  the  colonies  with- 
out reference  to  geographical  lines.  It 
was  in  disclaiming  everything  like  un- 
worthy sectional  feeling  on  an  occasion 
so  full  of  interest  and  dignity,  that 
Governor  Wise  spoke  with  such  power  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  immense  auditory, 
in  a  speech  so  compact  with  the  loftiest 
patriotism,  and  so  fired  by  the  truest  elo- 
quence that  we  cannot  forbear  republish- 
ing it  here,  though  it  has  already  gone 
through  the  land  on  the  wings  of  a  hun- 
dred presses.  What  we  have  written  has 
been  designed  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to 
this  admirable  effort,  which  we  give  in 
the  largest  and  clearest  type  that  our 
pages  will  bear,  that  it  may  be  read  again 
by  the  old  and  the  young  wherever  the  Mes- 
senger finds  its  way  to  the  reading  public. 


GOVERNOR  WISE'S  ADDRESS. 

Cov/ritrym&i  and  Fdlow-CUizens : 

Virginia  has  called  the  Nation,  its  Elders  and  Councillors ; 
her  sister  States,  their  Governors,  Lawgivers  and  Judges ;  her 
own  People  and  all  the  children  of  this  Confederate  Family  of 
Freedom,  to  assemble  this  anniversary  birthday  around  the 
Monument  she  has  raised  to  the  memory  of  that  son  whose 
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wisdom,  valor  and  virtue  won  the  grandest,  proudest,  purest  of 
all  earthly  titles,  "  Fatheb  of  his  Country  !"  In  her  name,  I 
bid  you  all — all !  welcome  to  the  gathering  around  Virginia's 
Monument  to  Washington. 

Magic  name !  If  none  other  under  Heaven  can  draw  us  to 
each  other,  that  talisman  can  touch  the  chords  of  unison,  and 
clasp  us  hand  to  hand,  and  bind  us  heart  to  heart,  in  the  kin- 
dred heirship  of  one  Patriot  Father ! — Before  that  august  name 
Feud  and  Faction  stand  abashed : — Civil  Discord  hushes  into 
awed  silence : — schisms  and  sections  are  subdued  and  vanish ;  for, 
in  the  very  naming  of  that  name,  there  is  the  sweet  concord  of 
Love,  Veneration,  Gratitude,  Duty,  Patriotism  and  Self-Devotion : 
— in  it  there  is  the  harmony  of  peace  and  the  power  only  of  vic- 
torious war,  and  the  spell  of  Order,  and  Liberty,  and  Law,  and 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  National  Union.  It  typifies  all 
that  there  is  and  ought  to  be  of  goodness,  greatness  and  majesty 
in  that  country  we  call  "  Our  Country !" — the  United  States  of 
America.    And  that  country  is  the  best  type  of  its  father. 

We  will,  then,  this  day  gather  together  the  National  Af- 
fections and  bind  them  as  American  fasces  around  this  Statue 
erected  by  the  Mother  State  to  the  Father  Son. 


Virginia: 


"  Parent  of  valor,  cast  away  thy  fear ! 
Mother  of  men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  I" 


What  a  theme !     What  a  scene  for  men  and  angels  ! 

May  our  God,  in  whose  bosom  he  rests,  who  guarded  him  in 
our  country's  battles,  and  who  guided  him  in  our  country's 
councils,  vouchsafe  that  his  spirit  may  continue  to  hover  over 
the  land  he  saved,  and  perpetuate  it  peaceful,  powerful,  plenti- 
ful, and  free,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  storm  and  sunshine,  until 
earthly  monuments  shall  moulder  into  dust,  and  humanity  shall 
triumph  over  the  probation  of  Time,  or  Time  itself  shall  be  no 
more. 

Many  are  here,  but  one  is  absent.  The  artist — Crawford— 
has  been  called  away.    He  worked  out  of  clay;   Alas!   hi& 
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own  form  has  gone  back  to  it — and  lie  modelled  "Revolution," 
the  Henry,  and  "  Independence/1  the  Jefferson,  and  he  cast 
the  Equestrian  Statue,  and  mounted  the  Washington  on  the 
War  Horse  and  laid  down  his  chisel.  It  was  finished — it  was 
enough — and  he  was  called  from  his  work  to  meet  the  great 
original,  "  the  hero  and  the  sage"  himself  in  a  land  of  spirits,  | 
where  images  are  moulded  not  in  clay,  and  monuments  are  not  | 
"built  with  hands"  and  are  "eternal  in  the  heavens."  i 

His  widow  is  here.  She  sees,  through  her  tears  of  the  joy  of  grief       j 
a  husband's  masterpiece  link  his  name  perennially,  as  bronze  and 
marble  last,  to  all  the  worth  of  Washington  !     Gently,  softly, 
tenderly,  we  bid  her  welcome,  but — not  to  mowrn.    No !  fame 
has  already  sounded — 

"  Crawford,  thou  art  fallen,  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  And  some  limbs  of  sculpture  fell  with  thee ! 

Bat  from  the  ranks  of  Virginia's  chivalry 

A  glory  has  burst  forth,  and  matchless  powers 

Shall  make  th'  eternal  grace  of  sculpture  ours. 

Th'  eternal  grace ;  alas !  the  date  assigned. 

To  works  call'd  deathless,  of  creative  mind, 

Is  but  a  speck  upon  the  sea  of  days, 

And  frail  man's  immortality  of  praise ; 

A  moment  to  the  eternity  of  time 

That  iB,  and  was,  and  shall  be ;  the  sublime, 

The  unbeginning,  the  unending  sea, 

Dimensionless  as  God's  infinity." 

But  my  part  is  only  to  welcome  you  and  introduce  our 
chosen  Bards  and  Orator,  who  will  sing  and  say  this  day's  story 
in  stronger,  sweeter  strains  than  I  can  sing  or  say. 
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"will,  if  that  dream  of  bliss." 

I. 
Well,  if  that  dream  of  bliss  be  over, 

That  moved  so  deeply-  heart  and  brain, 
I  am  not  that  insensate  lover, 

To  lose,  and  then  to  love  again ; 
The  hoar  that  tells  me  hope  has  vanish'd, 

An  hour  of  freedom  cannot  be; 
As  well  assure  the  wretch  that  banish 'd 

From  home  and  country,  he  is  free  1 

n. 
Tis  true  that  gallant  barques  may  bear  him 

TV  other  climes  as  fair  as  this, 
And  eyes  may  warm,  and  lips  may  cheer  him, 

With  memories  of  a  former  bliss. 
But,  were  he  blind  to  every  aspect, 

Of  storm  and  sorrow  in  his  gaze, 
He  could  not  lose  that  ancient  prospect 

That  stamp'd  his  soul  in  earlier  days. 

ill. 
The  exiled  heart  bears  still  an  anguish 

That  never  leaves  his  fancy  free; 
And  doom'd  on  foreign  rocks  to  languish, 

Still  dreams  of  homes  he  cannot  see. 
Far  back  oTer  waves  of  memory  roving, 

Decreed  to  feel,  yet  still  deplore ; 
His  passions,  like  their  tempests  proving, 

His  hopes,  the  wrecks  that  strew  the  shore. 

rv. 
If  thine's  the  heart  which  yet  can  cherish 

Each  fancy  of  thy  childhood  still, 
Tis  well,  perchance,  that  mine  should  perish 

'Neath  broken  faith  and  fickle  will ! 
The  heart  which  thou  discard'st  so  cheaply, 

Thine  ear  shall  never  hear  repine ; 
It  loves  thee  still,  too  dearly,  deeply, 

And  fondly  bears  the  doom  of  thine. 


n. 

"Ofl!   HAD  I  BUT  TH1  POWUfc." 

I. 
Oh !  had  I  but  the  power, 
I  would  twine  for  thee  a  bower, 
Such  as  love  might  ever  fancy  of  the  gadding  vine  and  flower; 
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Such  a  sky  should  arch  above  it 
As  should  win  thee  still  to  love  it; 
Such  birds»should  sing  within  it,  as  should  soothe  thy  saddest  hour. 


They  should  gather  from  thy  beauty, 

A  meet  sense  of  love  and  duty, 
They  should  image  forth  the  sweetness  from  thy  angel  nature  breathing; 

And  the  song  and  sunshine  meeting, 

Should  be  evermore  completing 
The  bright  circle  of  delight,  which  for  thine  my  love  is  wreathing. 

in. 

They  would  take  from  me  the  feeling, 

They  are  fittest  for  revealing, 
That  still  joys  to  yield  the  joys  which  the  dreaming  heart  but  fancies; 

And  the  love  of  mine  they  sing  thee, 

With  the  homage  that  they  bring  thee, 
Should  possess  thee  with  a  magic  such  as  glows  in  old  romances. 


Ah!  had  I  but  the  power  I 

Yet  why  mourn  the  failing  dower, 
When  thou'st  now,  in  best  perfection  all,  the  blessings  that  I  sing  thee: 

Youth  and  Beauty  in  thy  keeping, 

And  the  bounteous  nature  heaping, 
On  thy  heart  and  lip,  alike,  all  the  sweets  that  love  could  bring  thee. 


in. 

'MY  HOPE  IB  Df  THE  YELLOW  L1AF.J 


My  hope  is  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

My  dream  is  of  the  Past ; 
My  early  joy  hath  brought  me  grief, 

My  early  profit  waste ; 
And  still,  the  greatest  grief  of  all, 

Is  that  too  late  I  know, 
How  easy  'twas  to  'scape  the  fall, 

That  laid  my  fortunes  low. 


We  shed  the  tear  from  vain  remorse, 

To  think,  could  Time  restore, 
How  easy  'twere  to  sweep  the  course 

That  opes  for  us  no  more, 
Forgetfulness  1  Forgetfulness ! 

Oh !  Lethe,  where  art  thou, 
The  thought  to  hush,  that  cannot  bless, 

And  brings  no  wisdom  now. 
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IV. 

"COO-COOl    TK  WEET  TU  WHU  I" 
The  Bird  Song. 


The  birds  that  sing,  in  the  leafy  Spring, 
With  the  light  of  love  on  each  glancing  wing, 

Have  lessons  to  last  you  the  whole  year  through; 
For  what  is  "Coo-Cool  te  weet  tu  whu," 
But  properly  rendered,  "the  wit  to  woo?" 

Coo-Coo !  te  weet  tu  whu,  the  wit  to  woo— 
Te  weet  tu  whul 

ii. 
The  verb  '  to  love,'  on  the  tongue  of  the  dove, 
Heard  noon  and  night  in  the  cedar  grove, 

Is  learn'd  by  heart  where  the  heart  is  true! 
For  the  wit  to  woo,  and  the  wisdom  too, 
Lie  in  the  one  sweet  syllable  "  Coo ;" 
Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  whu,  the  wit  to  woo, 
Te  weet  tu  whul 

ill. 
In  every  zone,  is  the  language  known, 
But  in  Spring  it  takes  ever  the  sweetest  tone, 

And  if  you  have  only  the  wit  to  woo, 
You  will  do  it  in  song  as  the  young  birds  do, 
And  maidens  will  listen  the  whole  year  through! 
Coo-Coo!  te  weet  tu  whu,  the  wit  to  woo — 
Te  weet  tu  whu ! 

XT. 

And  never  was  word,  of  forest  bird, 
Sweeter  than  that  of  the  maiden  heard, 
For  she  hath  the  proper  wit  to  woo, 
And  the  gift  of  song  to  sweeten  it  too, 
She  has  but  to  coo,  and  she  teaches  to  woo, 
The  whole  sweet  lesson,  te  weet  tu  i 
Coo!-Coo!  Te  weet  tu  whu, 
Te  weet  tu  whu. 


SOWG  OF  SEVENTY-SIX. 

T. 

Oh!  joy  for  the  day-star  is  breaking, 
O'er  all  these  wild  forests  and  shores; 

From  her  slumber  of  ages  awaking, 
Her  light  again  Liberty  pours : 

O'er  the  wastes  of  the  new  world  extending, 
Where  but  lately  the  red  savage  trod, 
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Young  Freedom  her  war  song  is  blending 

With  the  anthem  that  rises  to  God ! 
The  strong  man  starts  up  from  his  sleeping, 
And  the  bright  blade  in  sunlight  is  leaping. 


And  that  young  virgin  land  shell  no  longer 

By  the  Tyrant's  stern  hoof  be  debased, 
For  the  God  in  his  own  clime  grows  stronger, 

And  his  altars  now  rise  undefaced ; 
From  mountain ,  from  river,  from  valley, 

The  calls  of  the  true  heart  ascend ; 
And  the  brave  to  the  battle-field  rally, 

And  the  doom  and  the  danger  impend : 
The  blood  of  the  foe  streams  like  water, 
And  the  fields  wear  the  garment  of  slaughter. 


VI. 


TBI  SSKEXADlft  IMPIOUS  WS    MISTBES  TO  COW  FOKTM. 

1. 

While  the  Evening  star  is  tendeT, 

Softly  flashing  orer  the  deep, 
Open  eyes  of  equal  splendour, 

Dearest  maiden,  cease  to  sleep! 
Here  are  worlds  of  feiry  treasure, 

Such  as  woo  the  virgin  heart ; 
Here  are  songs  of  youth  and  pleasure, 

True  to  nature,  dear  to  art  I 


Here,  thy  cavalier  delaying, 

Lingers  with  a  loving  joy;- 
Duteous,  with  a  true  song,  praying- 

That  his  heart  may  have  employ. 
Look  thou  Jbrth  in  all  thy  beauty, 

Bright  for  conquest,  thou  and  He, 
Glad  to  hail,  with  happy  duty, 

The  first  faintest  smile  from  thee. 


Come  thou  forth,  with  step  of  fleetness, 

As  the  birds  through  sir  advance ; 
Beam  out  bright,  with  eye  of  sweetness, 

Swaying  hearts  with  starry  glance. 
Gome,  while  hearts  and  hours  are  sighing, 

Still  ungladdened  by  thy  sight; 
Come,  with  soul  and  smile  complying, 

Bringing  blessings  on.  the  night. 
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vn. 

"  I  8IKK  TO  8INO  OF  GLORY." 

I. 
I  seek  to  sing  of  glory, 

And  for  my  deathless  name, 
To  win  from  future  story 

A  high  and  holy  fame ; 
I  strike  the  eager  lyre, 

The  fond  design  to  prove ; 
But  ah !  the  sounds  expire, 

And  glory  yields  to  Love ! 
Ah!  Love! — Wherefore  Love, 
When  the  soul  would  soar  above  ? 


In  vain  I  turn  the  pages 

Of  sad  and  sacred  lore, 
^nd  through  long  buried  ages, 

Dread,  solemn  truth  explore: 
Alas!  through  all  the  ashes 

Of  ancient  years,  arise 
The  soft,  but  piercing  flashes 

From  Love's  triumphant  eyes. 
Ah!  Love,  look  not  thus, 
Or  no  glory  shines  for  us! 

m. 
I  turn'd  me  to  the  Sages, 

For  wisdom,  to  arrest, 
These  wild,  consuming  rages 

Of  passion,  in  my  breast : 
But  they,  with  eyes  of  sorrow, 

Did  each  lay  bare  his  own, 
And  lo!  still  ruling  thorough, 

Love  sate  as  on  a  throne ! 
Ah!  Love,  mine's  the  fame, 
And  Glory,  but  an  empty  name ! 


vni. 

"ASK  MX  NO  MORS  TOR  SONG." 

I. 
Ask  me  no  more  for  song,  dear  maid, 

A  mournful  lyre  like  mine, 
That  cannot  even  one  heart  persuade, 

Would  do  no  grace  to  thine. 
The  song  to  win  such  youthful  ear, 

Should  breathe  that  native  tone, 
Which,  born  of  Love's  own  blessed  sphere, 

Makes  every  sphere  its  own. 
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n. 
Once,  not  in  vain,  the  lips  that  speaks 

Had  bid  my  numbers  flow, 
While  throbbing  veins,  and  flushing  cheeks 

Had  told  what  none  should  know ; 
Had  we  but  met  in  earlier  days, 

Thou  had'st  not  ask'd  in  vain, 
Nor  I,  beneath  thy  beauty's  blaze, 

Refused  to  wear  its  chain ! 


IX. 

MW1KE  I  A  BIBD." 

I. 
"Were  I  a  Bird!"  thus  runs  her  song, 
When  days  are  dark,  and  nights  are  long — 

"  How  soon  I'd  fly  to  thee ! 
Though  far  thou  fliest,  tho'  wild  the  way, 
Nor  cloud  should  stop,  nor  storm  should  stay, 

The  happy  wing  set  free!" 

n. 
Alas !  poor  bird  of  love,  how  frail 
Thy  feeble  wing  to  face  the  gale ; — 

Woman  or  bird,  thy  fete 
Is  still  to  pine  o'er  hopes  that  fly, 
A  storm  forever  in  thy  sky, 

And,  watchless,  find  no  mate. 


X. 

"ah!  look  not  thus  unkindlt." 


Ah!  look  not  thus  unkindly  now, 
Fling  not  my  hand  in  pride  away; 

The  cloud  is  on  thy  heart,  thy  brow, 
But  there  it  should  not,  shall  not  stay! 
Ah!  no! — no!  no! 

If  love  hath  power  it  shall  not  stay. 

n. 
There's  not  a  bliss  thy  heart  hath  known, 

But  it  hath  suffer'd  mine  to  share ; 
Wrong  me  not  now,  when  Joy  hath  flown, 
Denying  me  to  feel  thy  care! 
Ah!  no! — No!  no! 
Deny  me  not  to  feel  thy  care! 
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Fling  off  the  shadow  of  thy  grief, 
And  all  thy  secret  wo  reveal; 

My  heart  would  seek  from  thine  relief, 
Still  taught  by  thee  to  love  and  feel! 
Ah!  Yes!— Yes!  Yes! 

Still  teach  me  how  to  love  and  feel ! 


Then  look  not  thou,  unkindly  now, 
Fling  not  my  loving  hand  from  thine, 

But  let  me  share,  with  love,  the  care, 
That  glooms  the  soul  so  dear  to  mine, 
Ah!  Yes!— Yes!  Yes! 

Thy  grief  as  well  as  joy  be  mine! 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLY  IVVINS. 


THIRD  LETTER. 


Mr.  Addums  Describes  his  FeUo-Borders  and  Seas  and  Hears  Things. 


Deer  Billy.— Washintun  in  ginrul  in- 
side or  out,  ar  sertny  a  quare  toon.  Out 
uv  the  houg,  things  is  very  scattrin  and 
diffykill  uv  komprenshin,  lookin,  as  it 
twuz,  like  a  man  had  getherd  together 
the  mateyul  uv  a  sitty,  and,  bein  drawd 
off  frum  his  bizniss,  had  gone  sum  whar 
to  atend  to  anuther  oontrac  leevin  things 
layin  about  loose,  intendin  to  retern  and 
jine  'urn  up  bimeby.  Its  jest  like  a  feel 
uv  wheet,  which  hav  been  sowd  by  a 
drunkin  fool  uv  a  nigger;  hear  the 
patchis^  is  too  thik,  and  thar,  thar  is 
skeersly  a  blade.  The  streats  is  prodi- 
geous  brawd,  givin  plenty  uv  elbo  room 
for  everything  to  tun  aroun,  whioh  is  a 
good  thing,  thar  bein  so  many  has  and 
uther  veekles  uv  all  kines.  The  beet  uv 
haz  espeshilly,  I  has  nuwer  kunseevd. 
Enny  man  goin  by  1  uv  the  principil 
tavuns,  sich  is  Broun's,  the  Gnashnul, 
orWilluds,  and  seein  the  haz  stretcht 
out  in  a  string  thar,  wood  swar  his  sacrid 
affydavid  that  a  fejinrul  wus  a  goin  to 


oome  outir  thar  immejitly.  But  they  is 
jest  waitin  to  take  passingis,  it  bein  sich 
a  long  wais  from  enny  whar  to  enny  whar. 
Noboddy  what  hassint  got  good  kuntry 
laags,  like  mine,  with  plenty  uv  caf,  and 
used  to  huntin  skwerrils  all  day  and 
ohasin  ole  hare  when  a  boy,  kin  stan  to 
go  from  1  plais  to  anuther.  But  I  kin 
stan  it,  good,  and  saves  a  good  eel  uv 
munny  tharby,  nuwer  takin  a  hac  which 
kosts  you  a  quartur  or  a  haf,  or  imployin 
uv  a  homnybust,  whioh  only  charges 
4punts. 

Insied  the  hous,  things  in  Washintun 
is  jest  is  kramd  as  they  is  loose  outsied. 
Eether  this  ar  the  kais,  or  Mr.  Argruff, 
in  elektin  my  bodin  hous,  had  a  eye  to 
makin  uv  me  a  stewjint  uv  men  and 
mannus.  Billy,  you've  no  idee  how 
peepil  is  packt  in  little  housis  like  the 
wun  I'm  a  okkypine.  Packin  uv  poke  in 
a  meet  hous,  which  you  shood  be  keerful 
it  don't  git  het  at  the  bone,  and  prizin  uv 
tobakker,  which  y'all's  Winstun  nose  how 
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to  do  it,  give  you  a  parshil  idee,  but  only 
parshil.  Now  in  the  fust  plais,  in  this 
hous,  which  I'm  a  bodin  in  it,  thar  is  a 
tto  for  the  sellin  uv  men's  shirts,  limbur- 
twig  appels  and  mint-stick  kandy  and 
doll-babis.  Then  thar  is  anuther  sto 
ut  mancher-makin,  wimmen's  kotes  and 
klokes  and  things,  and  that  is  all  the  reg- 
lur  bizniss  dun  heer,  at  leest  all  I  has  yit 
found  out,  ixsept  1  thing  which  doo  puz- 
zil  me  mitey  ni  too  deth.  And  that  ar 
this.  Lookin  out  of  my  back  winder, 
which  ar  the  onliest  winder  I've  got,  thar 
is  anuther  winder  jinin  it  to  the  lef,  and 
lookin  throo  that  winder  I  seas  rite  into  a 
loft,  and  thar  I'll  be  konsoun  if  thar  aint 
a  sine  bode  uv  a  tavun  with  a  star  on  it, 
and  farther  on  a  lite  cummin  in  from 
some  whar,  like  the  lite  oyer  the  top  ut  a 
fashnubble  dough,  and  what  the  meenin 
ut  it  is,  is  mo'n  I  no,  or  kin  kunjeckt- 
sher.  I've  set  for  hows  and  hows,  waitin 
for  somboddy  to  cum  into  that  tavun, 
throo  that  ar  fer  dough,  and  nar  a  sole 
has  enterd  it  yit,  unlest  while  I  wuz 
asleap.  But  if  enny  boddy  uttut  dux 
cum  thar,  I  lay  I  ketch  um. 

To  retern  to  my  akount.  Besides  the 
too  stos  I  abuT  menshind,  and  the  mis- 
teyus  sine  bode  Ut  the  tavun,  thar  is  mo 
.peepil  bodin  in  this  hous  than  you  kin 
sbak  a  stio  at,  and  I  doant  reckin  I've 
seen  erven  haf  uv  um  eether,  long  as  I 
has  bin  here.  Ut  them  I  seen,  the  fust 
ar,  ut  korse,  a  Kongissmun,  cox  evvry 
hous  must  hav  a  Kongissmun,  which 
genrully  takes  the  best  room  in  the  hous, 
two  uv  um  in  fac.  Our  Kongissmun  is 
name  Honnerbil  Mister  Swomplans,  but 
whar  he's  from,  I  has'nt  a  idee,  only  I 
kno  he's  a  mitey  smart  man  and  reeds  so 
menny  books  that  his  too  rooms  can't 
hole  all  uv  um,  so  he's  bleest  to  fill  the  pas- 
sages and  star-oasis,  leevin  barly  room  for 
peepil  to  pass.  What  wooddent  I  giv  to 
had  his  cents !  I  has  nuvver  seen  him 
good,  but  he's  ruther  ole,  and  a  good 
menny  foaz  cums  to  sea  him.  I  think 
they  calls  him  Guvner ;  evry  Kongissmun 
bein  naterully  a  Guvner,  a  Ginrul  or  a 
Kunnel. 

Arfter  Guvner  Swomplans,  cums  an- 
uther ole  man,  which  his  name  is  Jedge 
Foskitt  (ewryboddy  in  this  toun  that 


aint  a  Kongissman  and  has  reecht  a 
mejum  age,  bein  a  Jedge)  and  he's  a  man 
of  biz o ess  in  the  lor,  and  has  got  him  a 
claim  agin  the  Gowermint,  which  is 
mostly  the  kais  with  all  them  fn  Wash- 
in  tun  which  aint  got  no  reglur  offis. 
Jedge  Foskitt  is  a  dredfil  pofane  man, 
fur  I  heer  him  cussin  his  washwomun, 
ooz  he  can't  pay  her.  This  looks  strange 
to  me  too,  fur  the  reesin  that  he's  got" 
gra  har  and  a  gole  heddid  kane,  lookin 
so  dignigfide  throo  his  gole  specktickles, 
like  a  good  ole  man  that  blongs  to  the 
Gherch,  and  luvs  to  doo  favers  to  peepil. 
But  thar  is  wun  thing  about  him  I  don't 
like,  and  that  ar  his  nose,  which  the 
eeud  uv  it  igzackly  wresembils  a  oke  ball, 
sich  as  we  boys  used  to  make  ink  out  ut 
at  ole  feel  Bkool.  I  kno  he  takes  his 
dram  freely,  and  its  a  pitty  his  claim 
agin  the  Guwermint  aint  fur  licker— 
he'd  git  it  oertin. 

Then  thar  is  wun  mo  ole  man,  knectid 
with  the  Post-Offis  and  the  wrailrode. 
I've  heerd  him  torkin  loud  and  harty 
freekwintly,  but  doant  kno  him  when  I 
sea  him,  beooz  I  nuvrer  has  seen  him,  it 
bein  so  dark  up  stars  heer.  Livin  in  a 
leetle  bit  ut  a  room  rite  by  this  olo  wrail- 
rode man,  is  I  doant  kno  how  menny 
yung  Ishmen,  that  cums  in  way  in  the 
nite  and  gits  up  soon  in  the  mornin 
without  sayin  a  wird.  Then  agin  rite 
over  my  hed  is  Bum  dutch-germuns,  the 
Bairn  .what  has  the  mancher-makin  sto  I 
tole  you  uv,  and  wun  nite  I  woke  up 
puffickly  wild  frum  a  dreem  and  the  noise 
goin  on  abuv  me;  and  what  do  you 
reckin  it  all  wuz,  Billy  ?  Blamed  ef  a 
littil  dutch-germun  child  was'nt  baun 
almost  rite  on  top  uv  me.  I  jiss  tell  you, 
a  thing  uv  this  sort  are  praps  the  most 
terryfine  thing  on  arth.  Consound  the 
ohild!  it  cries  a  beep,  and  I  think  a 
dutch-germun  baby  cries  mo  savitch  than 
enny  uther,  keepin  you  awake,  and  fret- 
tin  you,  and  disposin  you  agin  matry- 
munny. 

Besides  all  these,  thar  is  a  reel  ole,  ole 
womun  that  lodgis  way  up  yonder  Bum- 
whar,  and  comes  oreepin  doun  stars,  not 
makin  a  sound  ut  nois,  and  Bkeeriu  me 
evvry  day  like  thundur.  Then  thar  is  a 
room  for  the  man  and  his  wife,  which 
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sells  the  shirts  and  candy,  and  thai  chil- 
dren, a  boy  bain  all  thar  family. 

Bat  thar  is  mo  yit.  Thar  is  a  Mr. 
Oans,  a  yung  man,  a  Cluk  (all  the  yung 
men  beer  is  Gluks,  and  a  good  menny  ole 
men,  ixcept  sieh  as  drives  haz  and  sells 
oshters),  a  bandsnm  fello,  with  a  higb 
farrud  and  pritty  bar  on  bis  hed,  which 
he  greezis  it  too  much,  it  bein  the  fashun 
'in  toun.  He  doant  apeer  to  have  no 
mitey  good  opinyun  uv  ennytbing  in  this 
world,  and  goes  about  and  looks  like  a 
man  which  has  wrepented  uv  bein  bawn, 
but,  bein  proud,  diddent  intend  to  apol- 
lygyze  fer  it  He's  a  genrus  fello,  and 
eets  more  oshters  uv  a  nite  than  enny 
Are  men  in  the  sitty,  and  alwais  wants 
me  to  eet  with  him,  which  I  genrilly 
duz,  not  likin  to  bert  his  fealins.  His 
room  jines  mine,  and  the  Terry  day  I  got 
beer  (Mr.  Argruff  tell  in  him  I  wue  frum 
Ferginny)  he  cum  in  and  made  me  a 
presint  uv  a  reel  woodall  pipe,  a  good 
reed  stem,  and  a  hole  chance  uv  splendid 
Iinchbug  terbarker  to  smoak.  I'm  bleest 
to  like  him,  and  sense  I  got  to  smoakin 
his  presint,  it's  felt  a  heap  mo  like  hoam 
to  me.  Thar  is  redeemin  pints  about 
Washintan. 

ThiB  beer  Mr.  Oans  has  got  him  a 
fren — a  little  ole  dried  up  yung  man  uv 
a  spishus  coprus  culler,  which  his  name 
is  Mr.  Melloo,  and  he  rites  letters  fur  the 
knewspapus,  called  corrispondunce,  and 
this  are  wun  of  the  biggest  biznesses  in 
toun,  ef  I  aint  deseeved,  which  most 
likely  I  ar,  fur  the  foaz  in  Washintun  are 
verry  fond  uv  lyin  on  all  subjicks.  Mr. 
Melloo,  he  rooms  heer  too,  makin  uv  no 
fuss  and  behavin  jist  like  be  wuz  white, 
but  lookin  pryinly  at  me,  whenuvver  he 
gits  a  chanse,  precisely  like  wun  thease 
beer  inkwissytiv  little  tan-culled  beegles. 
I  wondur  ef  he  suspisshuns  enny  thing  ? 
Consoun  his  sole!  he'd  better  tend  too 
bis  oan  bizniss  and  let  me  alone.  I  got 
nuthin  to  doo  with  him  and  doant  want 
nuthin. 

So  you  sea,  Billy,  this  hous  are  pritty 
well  Btufft  with  speoimins  uv  vayus  pee- 
pil.  And  howdyou  reckin  I  cum  to 
know  so  much  about  urn?  Why,  the 
gearl  that  wates  on  my  room,  she  tole 
me.    She's  white  as  any  lady,  speeks 


Ishmun  languidge  and  cums  frum  thar, 
and  Billy  she's  plegg-taked  handsum. 
Duz  mo  wirk,  is  helthier,  smarter,  fuller 
uv  good  yumur,  and  better  lookin  than 
enny  boddy  I  seen  yit  She's  name  wuz 
Mayan,  and  I  and  her  has  a  tauk  ewry 
day.  This  elustraits  the  diffrents  be- 
tween Nothun  and  Suthin  peepil,  havin 
white  mades  heer,  tho  thar's  a  good 
chanse  uv  niggers  too,  while  we  all  has 
cullud  mades,  likely  mlatters  freak- 
wen  tly. 

Fur  the  ferstfew  dais  I  were  so  shamed 
to  sea  this  pritty  gearl  fixin  up  my  bed 
and  histin  cole  on  my  stove,  I  cuddint 
speek,  and  when  I  did  speek  (askin  how 
to  git  in  at  nite,  when  the  dough  was  shet 
on  the  streat)  she  seen  frum  my  tremblin 
vois  and  gentmunny  mannur  that  I 
thought  I  was  talkin  to  a  reel  lady,  and 
sense  then  she's  got  a  great  fantsy  to 
me.  She's  got  blak  hair,  waven,  blak 
eyes,  that  is  brite  and  quick-movin  as 
litenin,  and  smart  ?  I  jist  tell  you,  she's 
a  reglar  Spannish  needle  of  a  gearl. 
Tou  git  to  foolin  arfter  her,  like  Mr. 
Oans  and  Melloo,  ptickly  Oans,  which  is 
alwais  tryin  to  out  do  her  in  sayin  smart 
things — and  I  be  bound  you  think  you've 
ketch t  a  razur  by  the  blaid  instid  uv  the 
handil.  I  think  it  were  Chusday  mornin 
I  heerd  Mr.  Oans  sayin  to  her — he's 
verry  fond  askin  her  kunnundrums  and 
speakin  broag  like  they  do  in  her  kuntry. 
He  sais : 

"  Well  now,  Marry,"  he  sais,  "  will  you 
tell  me  won  thing  ?" 

"  Shure,"  she  sais,  "  I'm  glad  yure  af- 
ther  increesin  yure  infermashin.  Whaf  s 
it,  MistherOans?" 

"  Well,"  he  sais,  "  ken  you  tell  me  who 
wuz  the  father  of  Zebby  dee's  children." 

"  The  father  of  Zebby  dee's  childer  V9 
she  sais.  "  Faith,  I  don't  wonder  you're 
askin.  I  think  he  was  a  ghentilman"— 
meanin  by  this,  Billy,  that  Mr.  Oans 
want  akwaintid  with  no  gentilmen. 

But  this  aint  nuthen  to  what  she  sais 
sumtimes ;  I  wisht  I  cood  remember  her 
say  ins,  but  they  is  so  keen  you  can't  ketch 
holt  uv  um  even  with  yo  mine.  In  the 
weak  dais,  when  she's  cleenin  up  the 
rooms — she  atends  to  the  hole  hous — uv 
koas  she  cant  look  verry  nise,  but  you  just 
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orto  sea  her  drest  up  uv  a  Sundy.  By 
jings !  it  duz  me  good,  yes,  good  to  look 
at  her.  And  plegg  take  her  I  she  knows 
it.  Dernd  ef  ole  Mr.  Kongissmun  Sworn  - 
plans  doant  wotch  her  reglar  throo  his 
winder  as  she  goes  up  the  streat  to  the 
Kathliok  cherch.  He's  rite,  too;  Oans 
and  Melloo  duz  the  saim  thing,  and  goes 
long  to  cherch  with  her  sum  times  at 
nite.  This  '11  kinder  strike  you  as  goin 
too  fur,  but  pupil  duz  jest  is  they  plees  in 
Washintun,  and  noboddy  dont  keer  nu th- 
in fur  noboddy  nor  nuthin. 

Mayan  she  sleeps  up  stars  with  that  ar 
ole  woman,  and  it  ar  a  ouyus  fao,  Billy, 
that  wun  uv  these  beer  terryfine  ole  wim- 
min  is  kep  in  ewry  bodin  hous  in  Wash- 
intun. They  tries  to  hide  urn,  so  that 
felloes  cummin  to  git  rooms  cant  sea  um, 
but  the  miserbul,  po  creturs  kin  alwais 
tell  when  ennyboddy  is  a  lookin  aroun, 
and  will  poke  thur  ole  skeer-faces  out  uv 
sum  hole  or  ruther. 

I'm  a  givin  you  a  long  akount  uv  all 
thease  peepil  in  oddur  to  give  you  a  idee 
uv  the  way  things  is  dun  heer  and  the 
kind  uv  foax  that  lives  in  the  sitty.  Now 
skeersly  nun  uv  we  all  eets  at  this  heer 
hous  whar  we  sleap,  but  gits  our  meels  at 
anuther  hous,  cunsernin  which  I'm  a  goin 
to  tell  you  in  my  nexks  letter.  Less 
change  the  subjick. 

When  I  fust  got  heer,  Injuns  was  all 
the  go — Pawknees,  Soos,  Potty  wotty 
mees,  Socks  and  Focksis,  and  I  dunno 
how  menny  mo,  about  20  or  30  in  num- 
ber, all  drat  up  in  wred  blank  its,  fethers, 
paintid  faces,  wrings  in  thar  years,  bar's 
claws,  mokkysins,  tommyhawks,  and  so 
forth  and  setry — reel  Injuns,  Billy.  I 
dun  seen  um  till  I'm  tide,  and  they  doant 
intruss  me  no  mo.  Jeemony !  how  yaller 
and  ugley  they  is,  and  how  the  ladies  duz 
luv  to  look  at  um  and  shake  thar  hands  1 
Tou  needent  tell  me  bout  they  bein  Abbo- 
ridgy knees,  and  the  lost  Ten  Tribes  uv 
Jeus,  spoke  uv  in  the  Bibil.  They  is 
nuthin  in  the  wirld  but  mlatters  which 
run  way  from  thar  marsters  a  long  tiem 
ago  and  dun  run  wild  like  hogs  in  a 
mountin.  That's  what  they  is,  and  you 
can't  fool  me,  and  make  me  bleeveyo 
fantsyful  storis  bout  um.  No  sir  revj,  I 
used  to  think  they  wuz  red  like  boys  that's 


paintid  thar  fase  with  poak-berries,  but 
they  aint,  they  is  yaller  mlatters,  and 
nuthin  else. 

Nex  to  the  Injuns,  it  cum  nachrul  fur 
me  to  pay  my  wrispecks  to  the  public 
bildins,  which  thar  is  a  grate  menny  uv, 
biltmostin  ginrully  uv  marvel,  and  wood 
be  a  site  to  sea  ef  you  oood  cum  acrost 
um  suddinly  in  a  piney  wood,  like  that 
betwixt  Passin  Merrydith's  and  Ganwy's 
Mill,  but  heer  is  verry  oommun  indeed 
and  nuthin  out'n  the  way.  Is  I  sed  befb, 
nun  uv  um  aint  finisht,  not  even  the 
Captul,  and  pun  top  uv  nearly  all  uv  um 
thar  is  things  sumthin  like  the  big  king- 
post to  a  sale  vessil,  only  bigger,  but  mo 
like  the  figger  4  trigger  to  a  imments 
partrich  trap,  only  wun  peese  are  a 
roap  instid  uv  wood.  But  the  bildins 
aint  traps  that  I  know  uv,  ixcept  to  ketch 
munny,  and  theese  heer  big  triggers  is 
intendid  to  hiest  rock.  You've  sean  the 
like  on  a  wrail-rode ;  thar  wuz  wun  at 
Bufflo  Bridge,  this  side  uv  Fomvil.  It  ar 
custumerry  fur  strangers  to  go  ferst  to  the 
Patint  Offis,  which  I  went  along,  uv  koas, 
and  seen  sites  I  tell  you — two  or  three 
milyuns  uv  ourostis  frum  all  parts  uv  the 
gloab,  and  a  heap  mo  moddils  uv  ma- 
sheens,  all  in  glase  oasis.  Berds  and 
beests,  munkis  and  snaiks,  rocks  and  fig- 
gers  and  pictshers,  and  ewry  thing  doun 
to  ole  Genrul  Washintun's  solger  close, 
and  skreech  owils  and  aags.  Ded  peepil 
too,  and  beds  cut  off,  and  humin  beans, 
horryfine  to  behole. 

The  mornin  I  were  up  thar,  Mr.  Oans 
he  were  thar,  and  I  warnt  akwaintid  with 
him  then,  but  follerd  long  behine,  apeer- 
intly  without  intenctin  it,  becos  he  wuz 
with  sum  ladies  and  what  they  all  sed 
ix plained  things  to  me.  Peard  like  the 
ladies,  wun  uv  um,  wuz  mighty  smart 
and  yumrus,  laffin  and  makin  Mr.  Oans 
laff,  in  his  dont  keer  way,  at  what  she 
sed.  I  coodint  begin  to  tell  you  wun  haf 
uv  it  all,  but  wun  thing  I  were  bleest  to 
remember,  it  struck  me  so  foasbly.  Goin 
roun  wun  uv  the  glass  casis,  she  wremarkt 

"  Law,  Mr.  Oans,  doo  cum  heer,  and 
look  at  this." 

He  went  roun,  and  I  heer  him  inquier. 
He  says : 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 
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She  sab,  talkin  like  a  little  chile,  jest 
learnin: 

"  Why/'  she  sais, "  jes  look  doun  ihair 
at  them  mair's  aags — aint  they  mair's 
aags?" 

°  Ashoridly,"  he  sais,  "  and  ef  you  wua 
to  tern  wun  uv  urn  over,  it  wood  be  a 
colt's  revolver." 

Then  they  all  bust  out  a  laffin  predid- 
gus,  but  I  diddint  sea  no  cents  in  it 
Presinly  they  went  on,  and  I  went  roun 
and  lookt  Sho  nuf,  it  were  a  aag  big 
nof  to  be  a  mar's  aag,  (a  hose  mar,  I 
meen,)  but  I  don't  bleeve  wun  word  uv  it. 
I  nurver  sean  no  mar  settin  on  no  ness 
hatchin  no  colts,  and  you  nuther. 

They  all  walkt  on  into  the  masheen 
room,  whar  they  diddint  stay  long,  but 
lef  me  thar  lookin  at  the  wheals,  and 
spokes,  and  jigamarigs  untwell  my  hed 
farly  whirld.  Arfter  keerful  igsamina- 
shin,  I  coodint  say  I  thought  much  uv 
enny  uv  theese  invenshins,  which  posbly 
som  uv  um  may  be  verry  good  fur  the 
preeint  I  went  away  frum  thar,  but  go 
thar  okashunly  when  I  git  loansome, 
which  Mr.  Oans  he  sais  a  pawnbroker, 
(whatewer  that  is,)  is  verry  apt  to  be 
loansome. 

All  this  tiem  you  may  be  certin  I  were 
keepin  a  sharp  look  out  fur  my  bizniss. 
Wun  tiem,  I  had  a  grate  mine  to  tell  Mr. 
Argruff,  but  arfter  wreflecktin  tho't  I'd 
better  sey  nuthen  too  soon.  Neether  hav  I 
menshind  ennythin  to  enny  uv  our  Fer- 
ginny  Kongissmun,  which  I've  bin  inter- 
juiced  to,  Mr.  Letchur,  Mr.  Bocox  frum 
our  deestric,  Mr.  Powl,  Mr.  Edmund's 
sun,  Mr.  Clemmings,  Jedge  Casky,  and 
them ;  all  wise,  kine  hartid  gentilmen, 
willin  to  do  enny  thing  fur  you  they  ken. 
Sum  uv  um  I  got  akwaintid  with  befo  I 
lef  Broun's  tavun,  wun  day  when  I  were 
takin  sperrits,  pritty  good  too,  heap  bet- 
tern  that  at  the  Junkshin,  with  Mr.  Ar- 
gruff. They  jined  verry  perlitely,  and, 
heerin  whar  I  were  frum,  commenst  on 
pollytix,  askin  how  I  stood.  You  kno 
how  a  good  drink  takes  the  bashful  out 
uv  a  fello,  so  I  torked  rite  up  to  them  grate 
Kongissmen  jis  like  I  wood  to  pupil  bawn 
and  raist  at  crost  rodes.  I  tole  um  I  were 
a  outenout,  ole  fashin,  strait  up  and  doun, 
staits  rite,  Jacksin,  Kansis  dimmokrat. 


bleevin  in  nuthin  but  whut  the  party 
bleevd  in,  votin  fur  a  dimmokrat  aginst 
enny  boddy,  I  doant  keer  hoo. 

"  Thaf  s  rite,"  they  sais,  "  you  stick  to 
that,  and  doant  truss  too  much  to  yo  oan 
idees  and  you'll  alwais  be  rite." 

I  sais,  "  I  thank  you,"  and  we  all  men- 
did  our  drinks,  and  I  want  nigh  as  bash- 
ful as  I  were  at  fust.  So  I  assd  um  a 
questchin  which  had  botherd  me  mitely, 
soon  arfter  I  got  to  Washintun  whar  ewry 
boddy  torks  pollytix  and  you's  bleeged  to 
heer  mo  or  less  uv  what  they  tork  about. 
I  sais: 

"  Gentilmen,  sense  I  cum  beer,  ewry 
boddy  a  most  is  acusin  uv  evvry  boddy  uv 
bein  uv  a  dimmy  jog ;  what  ar  a  dimmy 
jog,  ar  it  a  kind  uv  dimmokrat  or  a  ves- 
sil  that  holes  licker?" 

This  apeerd  to  amews  um  mitely,  and 
wun  sed,  laffin,  that  my  urror  were  verry 
commun,  becos  it  aint  evvry  man  which 
knows  the  diffrents  between  a  dimmy  jog 
and  a  dimmokrat." 

He  sais,  speakin  to  me,  S'e,  "  The  true 
diffrents  is  verry  simple,  and  kin  be  ix- 
plaind  in  a  breth.  Whoever  gits  elected 
is  a  dimmy  jog,  and  whoever  gits  defeatid 
is  a  paytriot»    D'you  understand?" 

I  tole  him  "  sertnly,"  but,  I  sais,  "  I've 
heerd  these  heer  dimmy  jogs  abused  so 
much  and  the  Gnashnul  dimmokrats  abu- 
sed so  much,  that  I  begun  to  think  they 
wuz  the  same  thing  identikilly." 

"  Oh  no !"  he  sais,  "  you  must  by  no 
meens  entertane  sech  apinyun.  The 
Gnashnul  Dimmockracy,*  altho  they've 
bin  electid  and  hole  the  powur  uv  guw- 
unmint,  air  not  dimmy  jogs;  they  air  ix- 
cepshins  to  the  genril  rool ;  they  air  the 
grate  party,  and  however  troo  it  may  be 
that  the  party  is  sumwhat  divided  Noth 
and  South,  yet  air  they  inknucksorubbly 
conjined  together  by  this  verry  divishin, 
and  stronger  than  they  wood  be  without 
it." 

I  had  to  studdy  over  this  sum  tiem  befo 
I  cood  understand  how  a  thing  cood  be 
jined  by  a  divishin.    At  lass  I  sais : 

"  I  think  I  sea  thoo  yo  observashin. 
The  Gnashnul  dimmockracy  uv  the  Noth 
and  the  South  are  jined  together  like  the 
rooms  in  a  jale — by  a  thik,  unpassibul 
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rook  wall  betwixt  am.  Uvkoas  tbejale 
ar  stronger  for  the  wall." 

"Ixackly,"  he  sals,  "you've  hit  the 
nale  rite  on  the  hed." 

I  sais,  "Well,  I'm  prowd  uv  sich  a 
strong  party,"  and  so  I  am  Billy,  and 
you  too. 

He  sals,  "  Well  you  may  be,  fur  if  a  the 
only  party  that  ken  save  the  Tuneyun, 
and  that's  its  bisniss." 

"Yea,"  I  sais,  "and  it  remines  me 
powfully  uv  a  song  I  reckin  all  uv  you 
gentilmen  have  heard  befo  now — a  nigger 
song,  but  full  uv  meenin,  calld, 


*Ef  you  have  ermy  goodin  thing, 
Save  it,  save  it ; 

Ef  you  have  enny  goodin  thing, 
Save  me  sum.' " 

They  all  walkt  off  up  stars  in  a  row  uv 
latter.  I  reckin  I'm  a  gittin  to  be  a  rite 
funny  man,  or  probly  they  laff  at  me  be- 
cos  they  think  I'm  a  fool.    I  dunno. 

I  intendid  in  this  letter  to  uv  tole  you 
about  my  first  vissit  to  Kongiss,  but  kin- 
not. 

Give  my  luv  to  Patsy  Allin,  yo  sister 
Betsy  and  Fanny  and  all. 

Yo  fren  and  eussin, 

Mozis  Addums. 


POET-ORACLES. 

BT  AMIE. 

There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 
There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain. 

[J*.  H.  Stoddard. 

Though  the  poet's  silver  numbers, 

Sweet  as  chime  of  fairy  bells, 
Soothe  our  doubts  to  charmed  slumbers, 

Can  we  hold  the  tales  he  tells 

As  truth's  sacred  oracles? 

By  dear  graves  'neath  church-yard  mosses, 

We  may  count,  in  sun  and  rain, 
Angel  gains  for  earthly  losses — 

But  where  many  a  bliss  did  wane, 

Wait  I  vainly  for  the  gain! 

Earth  accords  for  some  distresses, 

Healing  oil  or  crowning  palm — 
Yet  darts  wound  the  heart's  recesses, 

When  the  red  lip's  smile  is  calm — 

Wait  I  weary  for  the  balml 

Though  the  poet's  budding  fancies, 

Rich  as  snowy  asphodels, — 
Lull  our  doubts  in  dreamy  trances, 

Can  we  hold  the  tales  he  tells 

As  truth's  sacred  oracles  ? 
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There  are  works  which  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  setting  of  history,  for  they  bring 
out  its  richest  heir-looms  in  perfect  lus- 
tre. The  Nicias  and  Cleon  of  Aristo- 
phanes, vividly  presented  to  n 8  in  their 
daily  life,  complete  the  picture  of  person- 
ages whom  Thucydides  draws  only  in 
their  political  aspect.  Less  clearly,  but 
still  in  vigorous  outline,  the  hand  of  Ju- 
venal sketches  the  tyrants  and  miscre- 
ants whom  Tacitus  crowds  on  his  gloomy 
pages.  In  the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  and  in  the 
plays  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  we 
have  the  Court  and  the  England  of 
Charles  II.  in  a  freshness  and  fulness  of 
form  and  colouring  which  even  Lord 
Macaulay  has  failed  to  equal.  So,  too, 
the  Spectator  and  Torn,  Jones  are  really 
more  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  times 
of  Queen  Anne  and  George  II.  than  the 
meagre  and  lifeless  compilation  of  Smol- 
lett For  these  supplements  of  history 
are  above  all  price  when  emanating  from 
minds  of  keenness  and  power,  and  even 
when  of  little  intrinsic  value,  they  some- 
times prove  of  excellent  account.  Like 
a  worth  less  deposit,  after  long  exposure 
to  the  influences  of  time,  they  occasion- 
ally reappear  in  profitable  matter. 

For  many  reasons  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Due  de  St.  Simon  are  among  the  most 
valuable  works  of  this  character.  It  may 
be  true  that  they  show  but  a  slight  ap- 
preciation of  the  greatness  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  events  to  which  they  allude ; 
that  they  never  seek  to  grasp  the  bear- 
ing and  relations  of  the  times  they  de- 
scribe; that  they  frequently  betray  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  surrounding 
facte;  that  they  confine  themselves  to 
one  class  of  society  alone,  and  are  almost 
blind  to  its  most  important  elements; 
and  that  sometimes  they  reveal  a  prying, 
scheming,  gossiping  and  selfish  nature. 
But  they  are  the  life-long  task  of  a  man 
of  great  skill  in  narration  and  in  por- 
traying individuals,  who,  as  a  nobleman 
of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the 


Regent  in  times  of  great  national  and  so- 
cial moment,  had  large  opportunities  for 
pursuing  his  vocation,  and  who  allowed 
himself  ample  scope  for  the  freest  state- 
ment by  resolving  to  reserve  his  work 
for  the  eyes  of  posterity.  And  hence 
they  form  a  *t^«  ^  bi  of  historical  alio* 
sion,  intermingled  with  personal  anec- 
dote, gossip,  and  scandal  of  quite  un- 
paralleled detail  and  piquancy.  They 
daguerreotype  in  clear  though  harsh  re- 
semblance the  aristocratic  life  of  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Re- 
gency during  a  period  of  the  very  great- 
est interest.  They  present  to  us,  some- 
times in  caricature,  but  always  stripped 
of  all  tinsel  and  trappings,  the  principal 
actors  on  that  broad  and  magnificent 
stage  which  thrice  saw  Europe  in  arms 
against  the  great  King,  and  which  wit- 
nessed the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts,  the. 
War  of  the  Succession,  and  the  hectic 
energy  of  the  Spain  of  Alberoni.  They 
bring  us  within  the  circle  of  that  stately 
Court,  bo  fall  of  elements  of  splendour 
and  decay,  which  for  forty  years  daxzlcdi 
and  terrified  the  civilized  world,  which* 
heard  Te  Deums  for  Landen  and  Mise- 
reres for  Blenheim,  which  rose  to  the  die-*- 
tator  and  stooped  to  be  the  suppMant  of 
Europe,  which  received  an  exiled  dynasty 
with  kingly  pomp,  and  surrounded  itself 
with  a  noblesse  in  purple  and  gold,  but 
which  saw  a  famishing  people  interrupt., 
its  feasts  and,  spectre-like,  mock  their- 
hollow  joy.  They  show  us  brilliant  dee** 
potism  in  its  hour  of  pride,  when  the 
lilied  standards  bore  the  names  of  Rocroi: 
and  Stein  kirk,  when  Luxembourg  waa. 
called  the  "tapissier  de  Notre  Dame/' 
when  the  sun  of  Louis  shone  in  truth. 
"non  pluribus  impar,"  when  Louvois. 
had  organized  victory  in  the  closet,  and 
when  Colbert,  forcing  French  industry  to . 
anticipate  its  development,  had  made 
France  the  centre  of  a  premature  civil-  ■ 
ization.  They  show  us  the  same  des- 
potism in  its  ruinous  collapse,  when  the  • 
debt  of  its  wild  ambition  was  being  ex- 
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acted,  when  the  Grand  Alliance  was  clos-' 
ing  around  its  dominions,  when  Marlbo- 
rough was  planning  an  attack  on  Ver- 
sailles, when  France  was  sinking  in 
prostrate  exhaustion,  when  the  name  of 
Louis  was  cursed  by  the  children  of  those 
who  thirty  years  before  had  lauded  it 
like  that  of  a  god,  and  when  a  feeble 
old  man,  the  pitied  plaything  of  women 
and  priests,  with  enemies  at  his  frontiers, 
starring  mobs  at  his  gates,  and  wretch- 
edness throughout  his  silent  palaces,  was 
all  that  remained  of  the  gallant  warrior 
who  had  awed  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
with  a  frown,  and  had  fascinated  to  sin 
the  pure  beauty  of  La  Valliere.  They 
lead  us  onward  to  that  Regency  of  Phi- 
lippe d'Orleans  which  seemed  fated  to 
undo  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  which 
inaugurated  itself  by  rescinding  the  will 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  changing  the  destined 
succession  to  the  Grown,  which  reversed 
the  French  policy  of  twenty  years  and 
allied  itself  to  England  against  Spain, 
which'  banished  priestly  hypocrisy  from 
the  Palace  and  filled  it  with  the  coarse 
sensualities  of  Vitellius,  and  which  fitly 
preluded  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
Bubarry.  Clearly  and  fully  they  repro- 
duce for  us  the  Upper  France  of  the  old 
monarchy  in  various  phases  of  a  checkered 
fortune,  with  its  feudal  elements  absorb- 
ed in  a  centralising  despotism, — with  a 
King  proclaiming  "  L'Etat  Jest  raoi" — 
and  with  a  nobility  converted  into  cour- 
tiers of  soldiers,  in  full  and  contented 
subjection  to  the  Throne,  and  deprived 
of  all  real  political  influence,  but  invested 
with  shadowy  social  distinctions  and  with 
strange  and  iniquitous  fiscal  privileges, 
which  were  to  form  the  germs  of  a  dis- 
tant revolution.  Underneath  they  shadow 
forth  an  unenfranchised  commonality,  as 
yet  unambitious  of  power ;  brilliant  sol- 
diers and  light-hearted  peasants,  held  in 
small  account  by  the  rulers  of  the  State, 
but  sometimes,  at  the  sting  of  protracted 
want,  making  their  voices  heard  in  fierce 
complaints,  portending  a  dread  and  san- 
guinary retribution.  And,  rich  as  they 
are  in  historical  allusion,  and  in  the  va- 
ried colour  of  their  time,  they  are  yet  more 
valuable  for  their  vivid  portraiture  of  in- 
dividuals and  classes;   for  occasionally 


they  describe  characters  with  equal  clear- 
ness and  truth,  and  even  when  they  run 
into  harshness  and  caricature  they  retain 
the  mark  of  keen  observation.  In  singu- 
lar contrast  to  their  usual  manner,  but 
true  to  the  conception  of  every  French* 
man  of  the  time,  they  throw  a  mantle  of 
grandeur  over  the  tottering  form,  the 
rude  gestures,  and  the  unkingly  appear- 
ance of  William  in.,  and  give  us,  not 
the  sickly  alien  who  was  but  tolerated  as 
the  alternative  of  tyranny — not  the  dull 
and  morose  Calvinist  whom  even  Burnet 
calls  "  slow,"  and  who  shocked  a  nobili- 
ty accustomed  to  see  a  gentleman  in  a 
King,  but  the  far-seeing  organiser  of  two 
coalitions  against  France ;  the  statesman 
whose  life  was  a  long  plot  against  that 
Power  which  had  well-nigh  been  the  ar- 
biter of  Europe,  but  which  at  length 
yielded  to  his  persevering  will ;  and  the 
warrior  who,  though  vanquished  by 
Cond6  and  Luxembourg,  ever  rose  supe- 
rior to  defeat,  ever  shown  greatest  in  ad- 
versity, and  heralded  the  victories  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  From  a  point 
of  view  exactly  opposite,  they  present  to 
us  the  old  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  rudely 
breaking  through  the  divinity  which 
hedged  the  idol  of  Boileau  and  Moliere, 
and  with  cruel  satire  exhibiting  the  bro- 
ken frame  and  the  lackered  features  of  a 
harsh,  a  domineering,  and  a  vacillating 
despot,  who  intrenches  himself  in  a  fac- 
titious dignity,  but  is  really  the  slave  of 
women,  of  priests,  and  of  his  own  evil 
temper, — who  meddles  in  every  detail  of 
public  business,  from  directing  a  cam- 
paign to  signing  a  pardon,  and  often 
mars  the  designs  of  his  advisers, — who 
insists  on  a  solitary  and  Imperial  state, 
yet  pries  into  the  minutest  affairs  of  the 
courtiers  around  him, — who  pretends  an 
abject  devotion  to  religion,  yet  boasts 
himself  superior  to  law,  and  encourages 
profligacy  by  sanctioning  its  presence 
and  legitimising  its  offspring, — and  who 
busies  himself  with  the  splendid  trifles 
of  this  world,  while  similating  an  utter 
self-abandonment  for  the  next  They  in- 
troduce us  to  the  discrowned  exile  of  St 
Germains, — as  he  appeared  to  the  high- 
spirited  courtiers  of  Versailles, — a  strange 
medley   of  meanness,  irresolution,  and 
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pride,  flattered  at  a  mock  majesty,  which 
should  hare  seemed  a  gildod  shame  —ig- 
noring the  Boyne  and  La  Hogue,  and 
vexed  that  William  had  been  recognized 
at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick — cross  at  mourn- 
ing being  worn  for  his  daughter  as  Queen 
Mary — exacting  homage,  yet  living  on 
alms — planning  schemes  of  a  hopeless 
invasion  he  would  not  lead,  and  yet,  with 
a  touch  of  professional  or  English  pride, 
breaking  out  into  admiration  for  those 
dauntless  seamen  who  were  carrying  de- 
struction into  the  armada  of  Tourville 
and  depriving  him  forever  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  throne.  So,  too,  with  more  or 
less  truthfulness,  but  generally  from  the 
side  of  their  inner  life,  as  they  passed 
before  a  keen  eye  in  their  daily  undress 
and  stripped  of  the  trappings  of  flattery 
and  fame,  the  chief  names  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  appear  in  these  memoirs 
— the  skilful,  but  debauched  and  indolent 
Luxembourg;  the  gallant  and  martial, 
but  reckless  Villeroi ;  the  filthy  and  de- 
praved Vendome,  in  a  leprosy  of  vice 
which  would  deform  a  Yahoo,  but  no 
mean  support  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ; 
the  courtly  Villars,  who  alone  met  Marl- 
borough without  disgrace ;  the  noble  and 
magnificent  Bouffiers,  beloved  alike  by 
the  army  and  the  people  ;  the  illustrious 
Berwick,  whom  the  author  carps  at  in 
vain,  but  who  conquered  Spain  in  a  sin- 
gle battle ;  the  brilliant  and  worthless 
Philippe  d'Orlcans,  whom  Louis  describ- 
ed well  as  a  "fanfaron  des  vices"  and 
those  princely,  but  death-doomed  chil- 
dren of  France,  whose  untimely  fate 
left  the  King  almost  heirless  on  the 
throne,  and  tempted  him  to  that  scheme 
of  bringing  his  bastards  into  the  succes- 
sion which  alienated  a  proud  aristocracy 
from  the  throne.  Nor  less  completely  do 
these  memoirs  remove  the  mask  from  the 
features  of  those  courtly  dames  and  laugh- 
ing girls  whom  we  see  on  the  varnished 
can  vass  of  Watteau ;  for  they  show  us  how 
vice  and  profligacy,  and  folly  and  hypoc- 
risy, too  often  marred  those  jewelled 
and  brocaded  forms.  Finally,  in  repeat- 
ed but  unconscious  touches,  they  give  us 
an  exact  likeness  of  the  author  himself — 
a  type  of  the  aristocratic  courtier  of  the 
period — below    the  average  bravery  of 


his  fellows,  but  far  above  their  level  in 
dexterous  observation — deprived  of  feu- 
dal power,  and  the  merest  vassal  of  the 
King,  but  jealously  tenacious  of  empty 
shadows  of  precedence  and  titles — with 
high  notions  of  honour,  but  scoffing  at 
the  faith '  which  glorified  the  Dragon- 
nades,  though  not  averse  to  a  true  re- 
ligion— calculating  and  scheming  and  in- 
tensely selfish,  but  with  a  strong  feeling 
for  family  and  friendly  ties — and,  while 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  King  as  su- 
preme in  everything,  despising  all  other 
depositaries  of  authority,  and  fancying 
his  own  order  the  very  crown  and  flower 
of  human  existence. 

The  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon  commence 
in  1692,  when  the  fortune  of  Louis  was 
at  its  zenith,  but  when  William  III.  had 
combined  against  him  the  first  grand  al- 
liance. They  close  at  the  death  of  the 
Regent  in  1723,  when  France  and  En- 
gland were  at  length  at  peace,  when  the 
House  of  Brunswick  was  firm  on  the 
throne,  when  Louis  XV.  was  beginning 
his  inglorious  reign,  and  when  Walpole 
had  inaugurated  his  great  Administration. 
Their  author  tells  us  that  from  time  to 
time  he  noted  down  his  experiences  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  picture  of  France 
during  this  period ;  but  at  all  points  they 
touch  the  history  of  civilized  Europe. 
They  were  not  completed  until  1743, 
when  St.  Simon  was  in  his  68th  year, 
and  when  very  few  of  the  personages  he 
so  vividly  portrays  could  have  been  lin- 
gering on  the  scene.  But  a  work  which 
laid  bare  the  Court  and  monarchy  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which  removed  that  sil- 
very veil  of  imposing  majesty  in  which 
despotism  is  so  often  enshrouded,  was 
not  calculated  to  please  that  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  who  exaggerated  the  vices  of 
the  Grand  Monarque,  without  his  re- 
deeming capacity  and  resolution.  The 
memoirs  were  seized  by  the  Government 
of  Louis  XV. ;  and,  though  occasionally 
they  were  seen  by  a  favoured  few,  neither 
the  Revolution,  though  it  unlocked  many 
secrets  of  the  Palace,  nor  the  Empire, 
which  perhaps  had  an  interest  the  other 
way,  ever  gave  them  fully  to  the  public 
eye.  At  length,  in  1829,  eighty-six  years 
after  their   completion,    and  when   the 
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grandson  of  the  infant  who  inherited  the 
Crown  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  who  trans- 
mitted anarchy  to  his  ill-fated  successor, 
was  about  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  his  race, 
and  to  descend  forever  from  his  ancestral 
throne,  they  appeared  to  tell  their  curi- 
ous story.  Although  they  run  to  ex- 
travagant length — the  edition  of  1829  is 
in  twenty- two  volumes — they  were  in- 
stantly caught  up  and  read  by  the  public, 
and  their  sale  in  France  has  ever  since 
been  large.  "Since  the  publication  of 
Scott's  novels,"  says  M.  St.  Benoe,  "  no 
book  has  been  more  widely  welcomed ;" 
it  is  the  mine  from  which  every  writer 
of  this  generation  has  drawn  materials 
lor  an  account  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Regent,  and  without  it  Mr.  Macaulay 
could  not  have  done  what  he  has  done. 

But,  though  these  memoirs  have  been 
so  popular  in  France,  and  will  always 
please  the  thinker  and  the  student,  we 
are  not  surprised  that,  as  Mr.  St.  John 
tells  us,  they  have  not  reached  the  mass 
of  English  readers.  For  their  style  is 
often  cumbrous  and  involved ;  their 
length  is  a  heavy  tax  on  literary  leisure ; 
their  elaborate  details  of  pedigrees,  gene- 
alogies, and  heraldic  mysteries,  however 
characteristic  and  suggestive  of  their 
age,  are  not  calculated  to  amuse  the  mul- 
titude; and  to  appreciate  them  a  good 
deal  of  information  is  necessary.  And 
therefore  we  think  Mr.  St.  John  was 
right  in  remembering  that  the  half  may 
be  better  than  the  whole,  and  in  abridg- 
ing these  memoirs,  instead  of  translating 
them.  The  four  volumes  before  us, 
which  are  an  epitome  of  eleven  of  greater 
size,  and  which  carry  down  the  narra- 
tive to  1711,  will  probably  make  St.  Si- 
mon popular  among  us,  though  they  have 
necessarily  suffered  from  the  process  of 
condensation,  and  have  lost  much  of  the 
cast  and  form  of  their  original.  They 
are,  upon  the  whole,  a  creditable  per- 
formance, show  skill  in  selection,  and  are 
fairly  written,  though  we  think  some 
passages  in  them  should  have  been  omit- 
ted, and  now  and  then  Mr.  St.  John  has 
made  the  mistake  that  vulgarisms  in  dic- 
tion are  idiomatic  English. 

The  life  of  St.  Simon  is,  of  course, 
woven  in  with  his  memoirs ;  but  consid- 


ering his  vanity  and  self-esteem,  it  is 
strange  that  it  fills  so  scanty  a  place  in 
them.  He  was  born  in  1675.  His  fam- 
ily had  once  been  noble  and  powerful, 
but  had  decayed  in  the  times  of  Henri 
IV.  and  the  League,  and  his  father  be- 
gan life  as  a  page  of  Louis  XIII.  A  bit 
of  Raleigh-like  dexterity  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  youth  ;  he  rose  rapidly  in  the 
service  of  his  Royal  master ;  was  made 
Ecuyer-en-Chef  and  Governor  of  Blaye ; 
and  subsequently  became  a  Duke  and  a 
Peer  of  France.  He  was  associated  with 
the  fortunes  of  Louis  XIII. ;  identified 
himself  with  Mazarin  and  the  Crown  in 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde;  like  many  of 
our  own  Cavaliers,  half  ruined  himself 
for  the  King,  and  saw  old  age  come  on 
him  in  titled  penury.  In  his  64th  year 
he  married  for  the  second  time,  when  he 
finally  withdrew  from  Paris  for  his  es- 
tates at  Blaye ;  for,  as  he  shrewdly  re- 
marked, be  had  taken  a  wife  for  himself 
and  not  for  the  Court;  and  here,  ap- 
parently, his  only  son  was  born.  He 
lived  to  see  the  child  grow  up  to  man- 
hood, but  the  care  of  its  education  de- 
volved on  his  wife,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  "remarkable  for  virtue,  persever- 
ance, and  sense/1  and  whose  memory 
St.  Simon  treats  with  due  affection. 

The  boy  was  brought  up  at  Roche- 
fort  with  Philippe,  Due  de  Chartres, 
afterwards  Regent  of  France.  He  be- 
came, and  for  life  continued,  the  friend 
of  this  prince.  He  was  early  trained 
by  his  mother  to  push  his  way  into  the 
world,  and,  as  Mr.  St.  John  remarks, 
was  never  youthful  in  character.  In 
1692,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered 
the  Mosquetaires  Gris  of  the  King,  and 
made  his  first  campaign  at  that  siege  of 
Namur  which  raised  the  glory  of  Louis 
to  the  highest  pitch,  but  from  which 
dates  his  slow  and  terrible  decline.  He 
gives  us  a  graphic  sketch  of  this  passage 
of  arms ;  how  the  tent  of  Louis  was  the 
centre  of  chivalry  and  beauty  ;  how  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  smiles  of 
the  fairest  of  Versailles  urged  Luxem- 
bourg and  his  army  to  unwonted  valour  ; 
and  how  at  length  the  fortress  fell  amid 
general  exultation.  St.  Simon  distin- 
guished himself  at  this  siege;  but  war 
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was  not  his  real  vocation,  though  he  was 
in  active  service  for  four  campaigns,  and 
.in  1694  was  thought  fit  to  command  a 
regiment,  for  with  him  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valour.  He  had  little 
of  that  dashing  and  noble  courage  which 
should  have  characterized  one  of  the 
Maison  du  Roi,  and  his  vigorous  powers 
of  observing  life  were  at  fault  when  deal- 
ing with  military  affair*.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  was  for  his  interest,  as 
certainly  it  was  for  that  of  the  student, 
that  he  threw  up  his  commission  at 
twenty-seven,  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
brilliant  and  historical  circle  which  gath- 
ered round  Louis  at  Marli  and  Versail- 
les. There  he  took  notes  of  all  he  saw 
and  heard,  and  became  the  Herodotus  of 
Court  anecdote  and  description. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began  his 
memorable  work,  and  continued  at  it  for 
sixty  years.  From  childhood  he  prefer- 
red history  to  more  exact  studies,  and  he 
tells  us  that  his  memoirs  were  suggested 
by  those  of  Marshal  Bassompierre.  At 
an  age  when  very  few  can  appreciate  life 
he  had  resolved  to  delineate  the  character 
of  his  time,  and  to  write  its  history  in 
that  of  the  personages  around  him ;  and  the 
changing  and  wonderful  drama  in  which 
he  lived  and  moved  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  powers  of  description.  Before  him 
was  the  France  of  1694 — a  nation  ab- 
sorbed in  a  brilliant  despotism  and  flush- 
ed with  glory,  with  all  the  elements  of 
its  power  concentrated  in  a  king  who  had 
added  conquest  to  conquest  and  province 
to  province,  with  the  lustre  of  a  hundred 
victories  on  its  arms — with  world-wide 
renown  for  all  the  arts  of  peace — with 
Luxembourg  and  Vauban  for  the  field, 
Tourville  for  the  fleet,  and  Louvois  for 
the  Cabinet — with  a  Court  which  ruled 
Europe  in  fashion  as  well  as  in  diploma- 
cy,— and  yet  interpenetrated  with  those 
seeds  of  decay  which  tyranny,  and  am- 
bition, and  class  government,  and  vice 
invariably  sow  in  national  life.  The 
scene  was  soon  to  shift  to  the  France  of 
1708,  when  the  shock  of  relentless  war 
and  the  cries  of  a  ruined  nation  were  to 
break  the  sombre  magnificence  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  to  interrupt  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  Le  Tellier  in  their  preaching, 


— when  Louis  still  stood  undaunted 
against  Europe,  but  had  exclaimed  to 
Chamillard,  "  Let  us  perish  together," — 
and  when  a  noblesse,  in  its  agony,  had 
given  its  plate  to  save  a  Crowp,  yet 
never  cast  a  thought  on  the  hierarchy  of 
extortion  which  was  grinding  the  life  out 
of  a  famishing  people.  And  yet  again 
it  was  to  change  to  the  France  of  1720, — 
when  wickedness  was  to  walk  triumphant 
in  high  places, — when  the  elements  of 
all  government  were  dissolving  in  cor- 
ruption, when  the  strife  between  genius 
and  power  was  commencing,  and  when  a 
worthless  Court,  a  debased  aristocracy, 
a  perverted  Church,  and  a  neglected  Tiers 
Etat  were  passing  on  to  the  chaos  of 
1793.  For  his  task  St  Simon  had  large 
opportunities,  great  perseverance,  a  keen 
eye,  a  judgment  of  remarkable  coolness 
and  precision,  constant  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  he  portrays,  and  prejudices 
which  only  bring  out  his  subject  more 
clearly.  This  peculiar  combination  made 
his  work  what  it  is. 

In  1694  he  married,  and  the  courtship 
was  characteristic  of  worldliness  in  its 
teens.  From  earliest  youth  he  had  re- 
solved that  the  race  of  St.  Simon  was 
to  be  transmitted  through  the  noblest 
channel,  but  as  to  the  individual  he  stood 
very  indifferent.  He  applied  to  a  Grand 
Seigneur  for  some  one  of  his  daughters, 
inasmuch  as  they  equally  fulfilled  the  re- 
quisite conditions,  and  his  admiration 
of  all  was  quite  impartial.  Failing  here, 
he  made  a  like  request  to  the  Marechal 
de  Lorges,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  excellent  wife,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  who  loved  him  well.  The 
Duchesse  de  St  Simon  was  beautiful  and 
amiable ;  but  perhaps  her  highest  claim 
to  her  husband's  esteem  was  skill  in 
Court  arts  and  unfailing  tact  St.  Simon 
narrates  with  evident  pride  how,  when 
he  was  nominated  to  the  embassy  to 
Rome,  the  Minister  advised  him  to  hide 
nothing  from  his  youthful  wife,  and  to 
take  her  counsel  on  all  affairs  of  State. 

From  1702,  when  he  ceased  to  be  a 
soldier,  till  1723,  he  lived  about  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent.  The 
King  bad  been  very  angry  at  his  leaving 
his  service,  and  teased  him  by  a  series  of 
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petty  vexations.  He  tells  with  bitter 
pique  how  his  wife  was  invited  to  Tria- 
non without  him,  how  he  was  only  on. 
State  occasions  at  Marli,  and  how  he 
bore  with  cynical  politeness  the  peine 
forte  et  dure  of  the  Monarch's  displeasure. 
But  there  were  reasons  to  prolong  the 
coolness  of  Louis.  He  had  followed  out 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  in 
breaking  down  the  territorial  noblesse, 
and  had  rooted  by  their  side  an  official 
aristocracy  which  gradually  overshadow- 
ed its  rival,  and  became  the  powerful  del- 
egate of  the  Crown.  Partly  in  further- 
ance of  this  end,  and  partly  from  the 
instinct  of  a  father's  affection,  he  had 
outraged  the  pride  of  high  birth  in 
France  by  allying  his  bastards  to  cou- 
sins of  the  blood.  He  bad  just  reason  to 
be  angry  with  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  who 
had  been  forced  to  submit  to  one  of 
these  marriages,  and  who  avenged  him- 
self by  an  ostentatious  profligacy  which 
was  said  to  conceal  the  deadliest  crimes, 
and  the  usurping  schemes  of  our  Richard 
III.  Now,  St.  Simon  felt  the  true  feudal 
scorn  towards  the  noblesse  de  la  robe  and 
the  Chevaliers  <T  Industrie  t&8  the  D'Agues- 
seaus  and  Colberts  were  called  by  his 
class,  and  he  signalized  himself  by  slights 
on  this  powerful  body.  Even  beyond  the 
average  of  his  fellows,  he  believed  that 
the  welfare  of  the  State  meant  the  dig- 
nity of  his  order ;  that  a  long  genealogy 
was  a  patent  of  greatness  and  nobleness ; 
and  that  to  taint  a  pure  pedigree  with 
baseborn  blood  was  a  treason  against  ar- 
istocracy, though  the  culprit  was  a  King. 
Besides,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  and  to  do  him  justice  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  friendship ;  and,  finally, 
he  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
strenuously  opposing,  as  derogatory  to 
his  order,  some  trifles  of  Court  etiquette 
Louis  wished  to  establish.  And  hence 
he  remained  an  object  of  Royal  dislike, 
though  he  never  was  actually  in  disgrace, 
and  he  continued  to  mix  in  the  gilded 
throngs  which  crowded  the  ante-cham- 
bers of  Versailles.  He  consoled  himself 
for  inaction  and  disfavour  by  making 
himself  a  kind  of  King-at-Arms  in  the 
interest  of  the  noblesse,  and  by  eking 
out  his  spite  in  caricatures  in  his  Memoirs. 


Here  he  succeeded  to  perfection.  Doubt- 
less the  great  King  felt  very  self-satisfied 
when  he  damned  with  a  faint,  supercil- 
ious bow  the  mortified  Duke  at  his  gor- 
geous levees.  But  could  he  have  seen 
the  retribution  preparing  for  him;  how 
a  keen  eye  and  cunning  hand  were  tak- 
ing his  likeness  for  posterity;  how 
his  infirmities,  and  meannesses,  and  foi- 
bles, and  superstitions  were  to  be  quot- 
ed and  signed  with  a  vivid  and  malicious 
precision,  he  perhaps  would  have  sought 
to  propitiate  his  Nemesis. 

During  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
when  the  King  might  have  anticipated 
the  appeal  of  Napoleon,  "  that  the  time 
had  come  for  Frenchmen  to  conquer  or 
die,"  St.  Simon  remained  in  inglorious 
repose.  Though  the  strife  had  come  to 
one  of  the  last  livre  and  the  last  man,  it 
never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  a  colonel  in  the  French  army  should 
prefer  the  sword  to  the  pen.  With 
great  indifference  he  describes  the  bloody 
days  of  Blenheim,  Ramilies,  Oudenarde, 
and  Turin,  and  be  has  little  but  a  sneer 
for  Villars  at  Malplaquet.  But,  though 
out  of  favour,  ho  had  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  skill  in  intrigue ;  and  Louis,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  service,  which 
he  sometimes  preferred  to  personal  feel- 
ings, offered  to  him,  when  under  thirty, 
the  embassy  to  Italy.  The  office  was  of 
the  very  highest  trust,  for  the  French 
armies  had  recently  been  driven  across 
the  Alps,  but  there  was  a  chance  that 
diplomacy  might  retrieve  the  defeat  and 
array  Italy  against  the  alliance.  But 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  M.  de  Maine, 
between  whom  and  St  Simon  there  was 
a  cordial  reciprocity  of  dislike,  prevailed 
on  the  King  not  to  fill  the  office ;  and,  ex- 
cept the  appointment  to  his  father's 
government  of  Blaye,  he  never  obtained 
another  favour  from  Louis.  He  remain- 
ed the  firm  friend  of  the  Duo  d'Orleans, 
which  kept  his  unpopularity  at  Court 
alive ;  but  he  never  countenanced  that 
Prince  in  his  vices ;  he  thoroughly  dis- 
liked the  disreputable  Dubois ;  he  weaned 
Philip  from  Madame  d'Argenton ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  dared,  he  resisted  a  Royal 
command  which  made  his  wife  lady  in 
waiting  to  Mademoiselle  la  Duchesse  de 
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"Bern,  of  infamous  memory.  Am  a  sol- 
dier he*  was  wanting  to  France  and  to 
himself;  but  there  were  touches  of  dig- 
nity in  the  courtier  and  the  man. 

The  place  of  the  Duchesse  de  St.  Simon 
at  Court  brought  him  into  an  intimacy 
with  the  Duo  de  Bourgogne,  the  eider 
brother  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  French  Grown.  This  in- 
timacy was  at  its  height  upon  the  death 
of  Monseigneur  in  1711,  when  the  Duke 
de  Bourgogne  became  Dauphin.  The 
pupil  of  Fen61on  was  gentle  and  pious, 
and  had  viewed  with  horror  the  ruin  en- 
tailed on  France  by  the  long  and  disas- 
trous War  of  the  Succession.  He  had 
divided  the  command  at  Oudenarde  with 
Vendome,  but  had  bitterly  felt  that  Louis 
had  attributed  to  him  the  entire  blame  of 
that  fatal  day,  and  had  exculpated  the 
bastard  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  He  was 
also  the  uxorious  husband  of  a  beautiful 
princess,  of  whom  St.  Simon  gives  a 
charming  portrait,  but  whose  father  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Alliance.  And 
hence  he  had  much  in  common  with  one 
who  felt  a  peculiar  aversion  to  war,  who, 
if  he  could,  would  have  been  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  of  illegitimacy,  and  would  have 
made  Vendftme  his  first  victim,  who  had 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  high  birth, 
and  who  attributed  all  the  misfortunes  of 
France  to  the  rise  of  the  bureaucratic 
noblesse,  which  was  always  the  merest 
creature  of  Louis.  The  Dauphin  became 
the  disciple  of  St.  Simon,  and  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  schemes  for  regenerating 
France  by  reorganizing  feudalism,  get- 
ting rid  of  controllers,  intendants,  and 
delegates,  and  banishing  illegitimacy 
from  high  places.  But  while  yet  the 
great  King  was  lingering  on  the  throne 
the  princely  listener  was  cut  off  in  his 
prime,  and  St.  Simon's  visions  remained 
unrealized.  From  this  time  until  the 
death  of  Louis  he  returned  to  his  role  of 
courtly  inaction,  but  kept  a  close  friend 
of  Philippe  d' Orleans,  to  whom  the  des- 
tiny of  France  was  about  to  be  committed. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1715,  Louis 
XIV.  was  buried,  more  like  a  felon  than 
a  king.  Before  a  week  had  passed  his 
will  was  a  dead  letter,  and  Philippe 
d'Orleans  was  Regent  of  France.    St. 


Simon  now  obtained  the  just  reward  of 
years  of  a  perilous  and  disinterested 
friendship.  He  refused  the  great  office 
of  Minister  of  Finance,  as  he  disapprov- 
ed the  fiscal  policy  of  his  master,  but  he 
became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Councils 
of  Regency,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  administration  by  individuals.  Here 
he  held  a  prominent  place ;  but,  though 
the  Regent  always  listened  to  his  coun- 
sels, remained  for  life  his  friend,  and 
gave  him  much  of  his  patronage,  his  pol- 
itics and  opinions  were  a  bar  to  his  ele- 
vation. He  disliked  the  alliance  of 
France  with  England,  and  hated  a  nation 
which  had  repudiated  the  divine  right 
of  legitimacy.  He  had  a  horror  of  Du- 
bois, and  has  sketched  him  with  equal 
malice  and  power ;  but  Dubois  was  the 
guiding  statesman  of  the  Regency.  He 
was  wedded  to  the  scheme  of  resuscitat- 
ing feudalism  in  France,  and  for  this  end 
he  urged  the  revival  of  the  State-General, 
for  he  thought  the  noblesse  would  be  par- 
amount in  it,  but  the  Regent  viewed  the 
project  with  distrust,  and,  indeed,  at  last 
he  abandoned  it  himself.  He  detested 
the  Parliaments  as  strongholds  of  a  ple- 
beian caste,  whose  intellects  he  feared, 
whose  pretensions  he  scorned,  and  one 
of  whose  presidents  had  insulted  him  on 
the  tenderest  point,  by  denying  the  pu- 
rity of  his  pedigree,  whereas  Philip  had 
treated  these  bodies  with  favour  at  first, 
though  afterwards  he  reduced  them  to 
their  former  subserviency.  He  loathed 
the  brood  of  stockjobbing  and  trading 
adventurers  who  were  now  penetrating 
society  in  France,  for  he  feared  that 
their  wealth  might  raise  them  above  their 
station  ;  but  Law  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Duke  d'Orleans.  And  hence,  though  he 
had  the  intense  gratification  of  seeing 
some  of  that  aristocracy  of  intendants, 
delegates,  and  tax-gatherers  whom  Louis 
had  raised  above  the  noblesse  disgorge  the 
spoils  of  sanctioned  peculation  ;  though 
he  was  allowed  to  protest  before  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  at  the  legitimization  of 
the  bastards  of  the  King,  and  succeeded 
in  striking  them  down  from  their  high 
estate,  his  political  influence  was  really 
small,  and  ceased  altogether  on  the  death 
of  his  patron.    The  Regent,  whom  he 
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sailed  "L'hommeaux  moyens  termes," 
and  who  laughed  at  him  as  "  L'homme 
immuable,"  could  not  rely  on  him  for  of- 
fices of  high  public  trust 

One  mission,  however,  he  fulfilled  with 
great  eclat.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  as 
ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  Prince  of  Asturias  and  a 
daughter  of  the  Regent.  He  had  always 
favoured  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  sym- 
pathised with  a  nation  where  feudalism 
was  rampant,  where  a  few  grandees  mo- 
nopolised power,  where  even  the  mer- 
chants belonged  to  the  noblesse,  and 
where  the  Escurial  was  not  profaned  by 
parvenus  or  bastards.  He  fills  volumes 
with  his  pilgrimage  to  this  land  of  long 
pedigrees,  made  himself  thoroughly  pop- 
ular at  the  Spanish  Court,  was  appointed 
a  grandee,  and  received  the  Golden 
Fleece  for  his  son.  Indeed,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  ever  returned  from  that 
stately  circle  of  pure  nobility,  which 
made  the  throne  of  Spain  the  centre  of 
arrogant  impotence,  to  that  France  where 
Berwick  was  still  a  Marshal,  and  where 
the  Oomte  d'Horn  had  been  broken  on  the 
wheel  for  murdering  a  low  stockjobber. 
Perhaps  the  thought  that,  after  all,  Albe- 
roni  had  been  the  plebeian  Governor  of 
Spain  may  have  determined  his  resolution. 

At  the  death  of  the  Regent  his  public 
career  ceased.  A  hint  from  Cardinal 
Fleury  made  him  leave  the  Court.  He 
retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  spent  his 
time  at  his  memoirs,  and  where,  although 
a  Grand  Seigneur,  he  was  respected  and 
beloved.  Occasionally  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris,  and  looked  on  a  generation  which 
knew  him  not, — in  which  Louis  XV.  had 
restored  the  centralised  despotism  of  his 
great-grandfather,  but  without  its  mag- 
nificence, its  glory,  or  its  policy, — in 
which  the  order  of  the  noblesse  was  fast 
sinking  into  disrepute,  and  represented 
Conde  and  Turenne  by  Richelieu  and 
Soubise ;  in  which  the  glory  of  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  had  faded  from  the  Churoh ; 
and  in  which  the  elements  of  revolution 
were  being  matured  by  the  wit  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  reason  of  Montesquieu* 
He  died  in  1755,  when  the  youth  of  that 
aristocracy  which  he  thought  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega  of  France,  denuded  of 


power,  but  odious  as  a  caste,  profligate, 
ignorant,  and  wanting  self-respect,  were 
preparing  their  old  age  for  Santerre  and 
the  guillotine. 

We  pass  from  St.  Simon  to  his  great 
work.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  no 
sketch  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  med- 
ley of  history,  anecdote,  gossip,  and 
talk  which  he  has  flung  together  in 
huge  disorder.  But,  confining  ourselves 
to  that  half  of  the  Memoirs  which  ap- 
pears in  epitome  in  Mr.  St  John's  vol- 
umes, we  may  state  the  results  we  think 
it  affords. 

In  the  first  place  St  Simon  sets  clear- 
ly before  us  the  status  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France  and  its  true  rela- 
tions to  the  other  orders  of  the  nation. 
It  was  a  despotism  resting  on  a  bureau- 
cracy, extremely  powerful  and  penetra- 
ting in  its  influences,  excessively  hostile 
to  feudal  claims,  but  alive  to  opinion,  if 
that  of  the  noblesse.  But  it  was  a  des- 
potism which  held  the  people  in  no  ac- 
count, and  which  treated  them  as  mere 
machines,  to  be  drilled,  to  be  shot,  to  be 
taxed,  and  to  obey.  Louis  XIV.,  in  these 
memoirs,  is  an  absolute  King.  He  makes 
laws  and  levies  taxes.  He  silences  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  1708,  when  they 
returned  to  doubt  the  policy  of  his  corn 
laws.  He  recognizes  the  Pretender  as 
James  III.,  without  asking  the  opinion 
of  any  one.  He  takes  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  the  war  of  the  Succes- 
sion, and,  against  the  wish  of  all  France, 
will  abate  nothing  of  his  claims.  He 
lays  down  the  plan  of  campaigns  in  his 
closet,  and  in  the  field  he  dictates  to  Lux- 
embourg and  Vauban.  He  tampers  a 
good  deal  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, although  in  the  presence  of  a  La- 
moignon  and  a  d'Aguesseau,  hurries  on 
trials,  hushes  up  murders,  and  thwarts 
law  by  that  habeas  corpus  of  tyranny,  a 
lettre  de  cachet.  He  brings  his  preroga- 
tive into  private  as  well  as  public  affairs, 
for  he  lias  Bpies  on  hie  nobles'  families, 
dictates  their  marriages,  watches  their 
journeys,  and  opens  their  letters.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  a  Privy  Council  and 
Ministers,  but  they  are  of  a  new  and 
obsequious  noblesse, — that  of  the  Cha- 
'  miilairds,  the  Voysins,  and  the  Desma- 
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rets,— and  he  organizes  a  paid  army  of 
intendants  and  controllers  to  make  his 
will  felt  completely  throughout  France, 
and  everywhere  to  break  down  local  au- 
thority, lie  centres  everything  in  this 
Mife,  and,  full  of  ancient  memories  of 
the  Fronde,  he  dislikes  his  own  family 
and  the  feudal  seigneurie.  He  refuses  a 
command  to  the  Prince  de  Gonti,  sedu- 
lously keeps  down  the  Duo  de  Chartres, 
thwarts  Monsieur  his  brother  whenever 
he  can,  but  heaps  favours  on  Vendeme 
and  Berwick.  In  his  time,  says  St.  Si- 
mon, "  to  be  of  no  condition  and  to  be  a 
bastard"  was  the  true  title  to  honours  in 
France,  and  the  carping  epigram  illus- 
trates a  policy.  In  a  word,  he  absorbs 
the  nation  in  himself,  and  rules  it  through 
his  merest  oreatures;  and  this  is,  per- 
haps, most  clearly  seen  in  our  author's 
constant  but  unconscious  habit  of  always 
identifying  France  with  the  King.  And 
yet,  though  he  was  thus  resolved  to  be 
absolute,  though  he  hired  his  Ministers, 
was  the  Government,  kept  down  the  no- 
Mesas,  and  tyrannised  over  his  family,  he 
feh  that  a  decent  respect  was  due  to  that 
noble  array  of  feudal  aristocracy,  as  yet 
undegenerate,  and  soldiers  as  well  as 
courtiers,  who  filled  his  proud  halls  with 
their  brilliant  forms,  and  headed  his 
squadrons  in  a  hundred  battles.  He  was 
very  careful  of  their  precedence  and  ti- 
tles, took  pains  to  graduate  his  courtesies 
according  to  their  rank,  and  once  in  the 
agony  of  the  war  of  the  Succession,  when 
he  particularly  wonted  their  blood  and 
their  treasure,  he  condescended  to  jus- 
tify his  conduct  to  them.  It  was  only 
the  people — the  payers  of  tattles,  corties, 
and  gabdles — the  masses  which  gathered 
round  the  banderoUes  of  the  Montmoren- 
cies,  and  the  De  Noailles,  and  which  bled 
unremembered  at  Blenheim  and  Malpla- 
quet, — the  despised  Tiers  Etat  which 
clamoured  vulgarly  for  bread,  and  which 
had  to  wait  for  three  generations  for  ven- 
geance,— that  counted  for  nothing  in  the 
France  of  the  Great  King.  Very  just 
was  the  mocking  epitaph  of  that  people 
on  him  : 

w  A  Saint  Denis  comme  a  Versailles, 
"  II  est  sans  coeur,  et  sans  entrailles." 


In  the  next  place  these  memoirs  clearly 
reveal  the  enormous  power  and  great 
brilliancy  of  this  despotism.  When  they 
open,  Louis  had  been  about  thirty  yean 
supreme.  The  States-General  had  not 
met  since  1614.  The  death  of  Mazarin 
had  left  the  King  unshackled,  and  the 
Parliaments  which  had  revolutionized 
France  in  his  youth  had  shrunk  into 
mere  judicial  functionaries.  The  feudal 
nobility  were  quite  dependent,  and  a 
generation  had  passed  since  they  had 
led  the  militia  of  the  arrttre  ban.  With 
all  the  elements  of  power  in  himself, 
with  great  ambition,  immense  popular- 
ity, and  singular  skill  in  choosing  able 
instruments,  Louis  had  created  an  em- 
pire which  menaced  Europe.  He  had 
the  best  generals  and  the  finest  armies 
in  the  world.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  at 
one  time  he  had  400,000  men  under  arms'. 
He  bad  created  a  navy  superior  to  that 
of  England,  which  had  defeated  Torring- 
ton  at  Beachy-head.  He  had  once  had 
Holland  almost  in  his  hands,  had  de- 
spoiled Spain  wholesale,  and  had  reft 
provinces  from  the  Empire.  As  the  em- 
bassies of  Europe  passed  along  those 
stately  avenues  to  Paris  which  he  had 
named  the  roads  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  and 
to  Germany,  many  of  their  members 
have  recorded  their  envious  admiration 
at  his  public  works,  his  superb  buildings, 
his  improvements  of  Paris,  the  splendour 
of  his  Court,  the  glories  of  Versailles, 
the  beauties  of  Marli  and  Trianon,  the 
high  fame  of  the  soldiers,  the  statesmen, 
the  prelates,  and  the  men  of  letters  who 
threw  the  lustre  of  genius  on  his  throne. 
When  St.  Simon  joined  the  Mosquetaires, 
William  III.  had  arrayed  against  him 
England  and  Holland,  and  Spain,  and 
Germany ;  but  he  was  on  all  points  the 
attacking  party ;  he  had  taken  Mons,  and 
was  about  to  take  Namur.  In  the  strife 
which  followed,  when  French  troops  were 
exclusively  in  the  field,  he  won  every 
battle  but  that  of  La  Hogue ;  he  had  ar- 
mies in  Flanders,  in  Ireland,  in  Spain, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Germany ;  and  William, 
who  disliked  him  with  a  personal  dislike, 
and  had  spent  his  life  in  a  struggle 
against  him,  was  glad  to  make  the  peace 
of  Ryswick.    In  the  War  of  the  Suocee- 
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sion  all  the  chances  were  in  his  favour; 
he  planned  the  most  magnificent  schemes 
of  attack,  which,  had  Luxembourg  led 
his  armies,  would  probably  have  placed 
Vienna  in  bis  power ;  he  won  the  battles 
of  Denain,  of  Almanza,  of  Calcinato, 
and,  of  Villa  Viciosa ;  and,  though  the 
genius  of  Marlborough  at  last  broke 
down  his  strength,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
left  Spain  to  his  grandson.  And,  terri- 
ble as  he  was  abroad,  he  was  long  om- 
nipotent at  home.  For  years  the  nation 
of  France  obeyed  him  to  a  man.  For 
years,  without  a  murmur,  and  intoxicated 
by  bis  glory,  they  flocked  to  his  stand- 
ards, paid  his  consuming  taxes,  and  bore 
the  extortions  practised  on  them.  Even 
the  Dragonnades  and  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  cause  a  re- 
bellion. It  was  not  until,  as  was  said, 
"  the  oil  had  left  the  lamp,"  till  Philip  of 
Orleans  had  exclaimed,  "  They  are  kind 
not  to  rebel,"  till  large  tracts  of  country 
were  lying  in  wasted  solitude,  and  till 
war  had  left  France  a  people  of  mourn- 
ers, that  at  last  the  belief  in  despotism 
gave  way.  Even  then  the  rebellion  was 
only  local,  and  Louis  died  in  full  power, 
though  execrated  by  his  people. 

And  yet  these  Memoirs  but  echo  the 
truth  that  the  iron  frame  of  this  despot- 
ism had  feet  of  treacherous  clay.  So 
long  as  Louis  was  mature  and  vigorous, 
and  while  a  generation  of  Frenchmen 
lasted  that  was  born  in  comparative  free- 
dom, the  palsying  influences  of  his  Gov- 
ernment were  not  felt,  and  its  organisa- 
tion was  fed  by  a  healthful  life.  The  ge- 
nius of  Turenne  and  of  Conde,  of  Col- 
bert and  Tourville,  which  was  reared  in 
the  stormy  days  of  the  Fronde,  was  turn- 
ed, to  the  highest  account  by  a  power 
which  wielded  the  entire  resources  of 
France,  and  knew  no  control  but  its  own 
will.  But  when  old  age  had  come  upon 
the  King,  when  be  was  swayed  by  a 
Maintenon,  a  Due  de  Maine,  and  a  Le 
Tellier,  and  when  he  was  compelled  to 
select  his  instruments  out  of  a  race  of 
courtiers,  the  incapacity  of  despotism  to 
foster  greatness,  the  peril  of  committing 
the  State  to  one  man,  the  jobbing,  the 
irresponsibility,  the  peculation,  and  the 
favouritism  which  invariably  attend  this 


kind  of  rule,  and  which  break  out  in  all 
their  fulness  when  its  strength  is  im- 
paired, became  fearfully  apparent,  and 
were  the  ruin  of  France.  The  Chamil- 
lards,  the  Voysins,  the  Villerois,  and  the 
Marsins — the  favoured  courtiers  of  Louis 
in  his  decline— were  but  poor  opponents 
to  Somers,  Oodolphin,  and  Marlborough, 
the  chosen  Ministers  of  a  free  nation; 
and,  during  the  entire  War  of  the  Sac- 
cession,  the  only  general  of  France  of 
first-rate  capacity  was  an  Englishman, 
bred  in  a  land  of  freedom.  And  yet  it 
would  have  been  well  if  the  curse  of  this 
despotism  had  stopped  at  corruption  in 
power  and  imbecility  in  office — at  the 
Royal  folly  which  rejected  the  strategy 
of  Luxembourg  and  threw  away  its  only 
chance  of  destroying  William, — at  the 
favouritism  which  made  a  Duo  de  Maine 
a  commander-in-chief,  and  which  slight- 
ed Boufflers  with  unmerited  neglect, — at 
the  jealousies  of  Ministers,  who,  without 
responsibility,  thwarted  each  other  and 
deceived  the  King, — and  at  all  the  vices 
of  administration  under  a  tyrant  in  de- 
crepitude. For  St.  Simon's  Memoirs  are 
full  of  the  lesson  that  if  despotism  can 
anticipate  the  resources  of  a  nation,  and 
create  an  array  of  imposing  power,  it 
invariably  leads  to  a  premature  decay ; 
that  forced  greatness  is  succeeded  by  ex- 
haustion ;  and  that  the  centralised  Gov- 
ernment, the  ruinous  waste,  and  the  de- 
structive splendour  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque  not  only  weakened  France  for  two 
generations,  and  led  to  the  inglorious 
epoch  of  Louis  XV.,  but  were  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  the  great  revolution.  The 
results  of  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV. 
are  typified  in  the  striking  and  dramatic 
contrast  which  Thucydides  draws  be- 
tween the  insolence  of  Athenian  power  at 
Melos,  and  its  dread  catastrophe  at  Sy- 
racuse. 

Again,  these  Memoirs  illustrate  the 
common  alliance  of  superstition,  profli- 
gacy, and  despotic  power.  Louis  XIV. 
had  atoned  for  has  arrogance  towards  the 
Holy  See  by  acts  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
head  of  the  Church  had  entitled  him  to 
the  name  of  the  Most  Christian  King. 
He  has  established  religious  unity  in 
France  by  one  of  the  most  desperate  pro- 
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soriptions  on  record,  which  had  sent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  into 
exile,  had  devastated  villages  and  districts 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  had  armed 
against  him  the  battalions  of  Ruvigny 
and  Schomberg.  Less  zealous  for  the 
faith  than  their  Royal  master,  and  mis- 
trusting his  interpretation  of  the  text 
that  the  gospel  had  been  sent  to  bring 
the  sword  and  not  peace  into  the  world, 
several  of  his  own  prelates  had  been  out 
of  favour  with  him  for  not  speeding  the 
bloodthirsty  missions  of  the  Dragonnades. 
He  had  even  stooped  to  the  creed  of  the 
Jesuits,  and,  in  consideration  that  Le 
Tellier  had  made  him  believe  that  his 
people  might  be  fleeced  and  slaughtered 
at  their  shepherd's  will,  he  had  razed 
Port  Royal  to  the  ground,  he  had  dealt 
with  its  abbess  and  nuns  after  the  fash- 
ion of  prostitutes,  and,  though  ignorant 
of  controversial  theology,  he  had  de- 
nounced the  faith  of  Pascal  as  worse 
than  atheism.  For  the  sake  of  power 
he  Erastianized  the  Gallican  Church,  and 
for  that  of  conscience  or  absolution  be 
Romanized  it  in  his  old  age.  Finally, 
he  was  regular  at  confession  and  in  self- 
mortification  ;  he  filled  his  palaces  with 
the  pomp  and  privations  of  Catholicism  ; 
he  atoned  for  early  errors  by  marrying 
Madame  de  Maintenon ;  and  even  on  her 
death-bed  he  kept  aloof  from  Madame  de 
Montespan.  And  yet  what  was  the  in- 
ner life  of  this  Court  of  scrupulous  sanc- 
tity which  justified  tyranny  and  selfish- 
ness in  the  name  of  religion  ?  Louis 
XIY.  allows  the  Duchesse  de  Borgogne, 
the  heiress  of  "France,  the  lovely  and 
virtuous  wife  of  his  grandson,  to  associ- 
ate with  the  filthy  monster  Venddme,  and 
to  be  intimate  with  La  Choin,  the  mis- 
tress of  her  father-in-law.  He  marries 
his  grandson  to  Mademoiselle,  though 
the  cloud  of  incest  had  gathered  on  her 
name ;  and  he  allows  her  father  to  go  to 
Spain,  though  charged  with  intriguing 
with  his  grandson's  wife.  He  is  jealous 
about  the  precedence  of  the  ladies  at 
Versailles,  but  takes  less  heed  of  their 
tender  frailties  than  of  the  fall  of  their 
lappets.  He  has  several  bishops  in  his 
diooesses  and  at  his  levees  who  openly 


keep  mistresses  and  scandalize  abesseB. 
He  himself,  though  he  bends  the  knee 
to  a  Jesuit,  has  really  no  sympathy  with 
that  faith  which  inculcates  charity  and 
good  will,  and  which  levels  even  kings 
before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  The 
fabric  of  priestly  domination  he  .has 
reared,  and  in  which  he  enshrines  him- 
self, half  tyrant,  half  penitent,  covers  a 
mass  of  hypocrisies  and  abominations. 
The  atmosphere  of  this  palace,  though 
redolent  of  incense,  divided  in  equal 
measure  between  himself  and  his  Ma- 
ker, is  not  less  rank  with  the  odours  of 
sin. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable 
element  of  these  Memoirs  is  their  por- 
traiture of  individual  characters.  We 
read  them  with  the  interest  in  their  vivid 
delineations  which  we  feel  as  we  pass 
through  a  gallery  of  Vandykes.  A  two- 
fold method  is  visible  in  them — descrip- 
tion by  allusion  in  touches  and  by  inu- 
endoes,  and  clear  and  plain  daguerreo- 
typing  at  full  length.  The  range  of  the 
artist  is  extraordinary,  it  extends  to  almost 
every  celebrity  of  the  time,  and  it  is  equal- 
ly happy  in  recalling  the  frank  grace, 
the  gentle  dignity,  and  the  playful  charm 
of  the  Duchess  de  Bourgogne — the  dull 
and  vapid  nothingness  of  Monseigneur — 
the  sycophantic  meannesses  of  Dubois 
and  Alberoni,  and,  breaking  through  the 
mask  of  a  princely  demeanour,  the  worse 
than  satyr-like  vices  of  Vendome.  But 
St.  Simon  cannot  always  be  considered 
a  trustworthy  guide.  If  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  showed  its  features  of  mean- 
ness, and  weakness,  it  bad  its  lingering 
touches  of  greatness  and  resolution  ;  and 
it  succeeded  a  manhood  of  kingly  gran- 
deur which  St.  Simon  beheld,  and  yet 
has  kept  concealed.  There  is  strong  par- 
tiality in  his  likeness  of  Philip  of  Or- 
leans ;  it  paliates  or  keeps  in  the  shade 
his  wickedness  and  crimes,  and  it  brings 
out  unduly  his  brilliancy  and  good  na- 
ture. Though  no  colours  are  too  black 
for  the  private  life  of  Vend6me,  the  vic- 
tor of  Almanza  is  caricatured;  and  a 
General  second  only  to  Marlborough  in 
genius  for  war  is  abandoned  to  a  series 
of  carping  sneers. 
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THE  LOVED  ONE. 

Shi  was  the  vision  of  my  youth, 

My  dream  of  happiness; 
Sweet  shrine  of  purity  and  truth, 

My  joy,  my  hope,  my  bliss ! 

A  gentle  being  with  a  soul 

That  overflowed  with  love, 
A  breast  o'er  which  a  wish  ne'er  stole 

That  Heaven  would  disapprove! 

Her  fair  and  pensive  brow  was  pale, 

And  as  the  ether  clear,  . 

Her  thoughts  could  never  tell  a  tale 

But  you  could  read  it  there  1 

Her  golden  ringlets  like  a  nest 

Embraced  her  lovely  brow, 
And,  falling,  flashed  upon  her  breast 

Like  sunbeams  on  the  snow ! 

Her  eyes  were  soft  and  yet  as  bright 

As  stars  that  light  the  even; 
They  beamed  serenely  with  a  light 

That  seemed  to  come  from  Heaven! 

Her  cheeks  were  soft  as  evening's  flush, 

And  owned  the  ruddy  tide, 
For  when  I  praised  her  she  would  blush, 

And  fain  their  beauties  hide ! 

Her  bosom  argued  with  the  snow 

That  drifts  upon  the  knoll: 
'Twas  warm  with  sentiments  that  glow 

And  touch  the  generous  soul! 

Her  accents  like  sweet  music  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ear, 
And  most  on  goodness  loved  to  dwell 

Where  pity  claimed  the  tear! 

The  lips  that  owned  her  gentle  vows 

In  fervency  of  youth, 
Were  sweet  as  founts  where  nectar  flows; 

They  were  the  spring  of  truth ! 

Like  fragrant  zephyrs  of  the  eve 

That  o'er  the  flowers  move, 
Her  presence  such  a  sweetness  gave 

It  filled  the  heart  with  love!- 

These  clustering  beauties  sweetly  vied 

Like  jewels  in  a  crown, 
Around  which  countless  graces  hied, 

All  blending  into  one! 
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She  was  the  vision  of  my  youth, 
My  dream  of  happiness, 

Sweet  shrine  of  purity  and  truth, 
My  joy,  my  hope,  my  bliss ! 


PRIVATE  OPINIONS  OP  JOYEUSE  TRISTAN,  GENT. 


I. 


,  The  other  day  I  saw  a  beautiful  ohild 
with  a  profusion  of  sunny  curls,  the  color 
of  pale  gold,  stray  from  its  mother's  side, 
to  where  a  flood  of  the  brightest  sunlight 
fell  upon  the  little  face  and  curls. 

The  child  raised  both  her  handB,  and 
rubbed  her  dazzled  eyes  and  pushed  the 
sunlight  away  from  her,  with  fretful  ges- 
tures— attempting  to  drive  the  bright 
beams  back  with  her  tiny  fingers.  It  was 
a  pretty  picture ;  and,  for  a  philosopher 
like  myself,  it  contained  a  moral  too. 

"  Beautiful  little  one,"  I  said  thought- 
fully, for  I  am  fond  of  children,  "  dear 
little  maiden,"  I  went  on  with  pensive 
smiles,  "  you  are  like  the  rest  of  human- 
ity, '  your  eiders  and  your  betters'  as  they 
think,  in  wisdom.  Are  not  all  of  us, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly engaged  in  perseveringly  repell- 
ing all  the  real  sunbeams  of  existence  ? 
We  follow  shadows,  and  run  after  rush- 
lights :— our  great  and  supreme  delight 
is  to  discover  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  and  him 
we  follow.  He  leads  us  into  quagmires 
and  dangerous  paths — no  matter,  on ! 
He  beckons  us,  with  pale  glimmering 
eyes  into  sloughs  of  despond,  despair  and 
perdition — no  matter,  follow  him  I  He 
leads  us  to  the  morass  which  swallows 
ns — let  it  be  so !     Still  press  on ! 

Thus  we  love  what  is  impure  and  rush 
forward  out  of  breath  to  attain  sin  and 
misery.  The  true  bright  sunlight  is  de- 
spised— is  driven  from  us,  if  it  falls  upon 
oar  foreheads.  Thus  it  goes  on,  and  I  no 
more  than  my  brothers,  know  the  light 

Shall  it  always  be  so?  Must  humanity, 


"  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels," 
still  love  what  is  false  because  it  is  false? 
Still  turn  away  from  the  blessed  sunshine 
of  the  beneficent  heaven  to  grasp  the  flar- 
ing torch,  red,  baleful,  sputtering  with  its 
poisonous  ingredients  ? 

"'Tis  pitiful— 'tis  wondrous  pitiful!" 


II. 


How  various  are  the  pursuits,  desires, 
and  ambitions  of  humanity ! — an  obser- 
vation so  profound  and  entirely  original 
that  I  wonder  it  has  never  been  announ- 
ced before. 

I  knew  a  man  once  with  the  strangest 
tastes.  They  called  him  an  eccentric. 
He  never  would  pay  court  to  any  body, 
however  rich  and  influential — on  which 
point  I  often  spoke  with  him,  in  a  tone  of 
the  most  affectionate  remonstrance.  But 
he  only  smiled — and  calmly  lived  his  life. 

He  preferred  simple  and  familiar  things, 
to  the  most  splendid  and  imposing :  above 
all  he  liked  the  "old  familiar  faces"  spo- 
ken of  by  Lamb :  would  rather  see  them 
near  him,  than  be  hand  in  glove  with  the 
greatest  "  celebrities." 

I  reasoned  with  this  obstinate  Dioge- 
nes :  I  laughed  at  him  ;  it  was  ail  in  vain : 
his  lamentable  philosophy  was  proof 
again st  my  strongest  arguments. 

He  would  smile,  and  lazily  reclining  in 
his  leather  chair,  reply  in  some  such  way 
as  follows : 

"Why  trouble  yourself  about  those 
people,  or  their  riches,  and  imposing 
splendor  ?  After  all,  man  gets  his  purest 
happiness  from  the  heart ;  and  your  phi- 
losophy leaves  that  ungratified.    What  is 
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it  that  the  heart  can  find  in  a  glittering 
palace — in  a  grand  banquet  all  noblemen, 
and  countesses,  and  royalty  ?  The  porch 
of  an  old  country  house,  with  creeping 
Tines,  or  a  chimney  corner  by  a  good 
wood  fire,  is  better. 

"A  little  head,  'sunning  over  with 
curls/  "  this  foolish  fellow  would  go  on, 
"  is  better,  lying  on  your  bosom,  than  the 
blazing  star  of  the  proudest  order  of  no- 
bility. '  The  king  is  dead !  long  live  the 
king'  the  herald  cries.  Who  weeps? 
The  smiles  that  greet  the  rising  sun — his 
majesty  about  to  mount  the  throne — are 
they  any  more  sincere  than  the  old  sim- 
pering, the  bended  backs  which  welcom- 
ed once  the  dead  sun,  in  his  noontide  ? 
'Tis  the  inane  acted  joy  of  the  courtier 
alone:  I  hate  the  courtier!  I  bate  all 
that '  crooks  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning  V 
I  would  rather  not  bow  my  knee  to  his 
majesty.  I  would  rather  not  'bate  my 
breath  as  I  speak  to  his  grace. 

"There's  Tom  whom  you've  known 
from  his  childhood,  and  played  with 
at  school,  and  gone  with,  to  rob  or- 
chards, and  confided  in  when  you  went 
a-courting,  and  fought  many  battles  with, 
— whom  you  love.  Why  is  not  Tom  bet- 
ter company  than  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  pitied  Adam  for  his  want  of  ances- 
try ?  You  put  your  feet  on  the  andirons — 
you  smoke  your  pipe — you  laugh,  or  jest, 
or  dream, — when  Tom's  by  your  side — 
by  your  side  in  the  plain  old  country  hall, 
— when  you  talk  with  his  grace  the  Duke, 
you  sit  up  straight — you  measure  your 
words — yon  think  what  a  very  great  man 
he  is — in  his  splendid  palace,  where  he 
is  lord  of  all.  For  myself  I  like  Tom  and 
the  country-house— that's  all." 

So  would  this  eccentric  genius  talk.  I 
never  could  move  him — he  was  rooted  in 
his  sophistry. 

III. 

It  is  pleasant  to  ponder  by  the  crack- 
ling logs  of  a  good  wood  fire : — as  to 
"  chat  the  long  hours  away,  my  boy," 
like  the  soldiers  of  Charles  Lever  in  their 
bivouac.  It  is  pleasant  to  follow  your 
dreams  there — as  in  the  woods  of  spring 
or  autumn. 


Shakespeare  was  born  in  April,  and  if 
I  remember  rightly,  seme  where  congrat- 
ulates himself  upon  the  fact.  Jean  Paul, 
too,  came  in  spring,  when  the  birds  be- 
gan to  chirp,  he  says : — and  both  of  these 
mighty  men  appear  to  have  carried  with 
them  in  their  pilgrimage  through  life, 
much  of  the  influence  of  the  budding 
season — it*  joy  and  youthful  freshness — 
its  perfume  of  green  leaves  and  spring 
blossoms,  and  genial  laughing  atmos- 
phere. 

Does  the  rule  here  indicated  always 
hold  good  ?  I  know  not.  But  if  it  be  so, 
I  imagine  many  persons  would  prefer  to 
be  autumn-born,  if  I  may  so  speak,  coin* 
ing  a  new  word : — at  least  some  persons. 
The  fresh  loveliness  of  spring  is  most  at- 
tractive; but  autumn  has  perhaps  had 
more  poets  to  chaunt  its  honor. 

In  truth  a  mortal  might  not  be  averse 
to  such  a  birth-time  :— object  to  first  open- 
ing his  wondering  eyes  upon  this  golden 
season.  There  is  a  moment  when  the 
ripe  glories  of  October  have  yielded  to 
the  winds  and  swept  away,  or  turned  to 
ruBset  brown :  when  the  Indian  summer 
haze  obscures  the  sunshine,  wrapping 
field  and  forest,  valley  and  mountain  in 
its  dreamy  smoke.  Then  all  the  aspect 
of  the  silent  world  is  pensive,  memorial, 
and  eloquent  of  the  past.  But  anon 
comes  a  merry  wind — the  curtain  rises — 
the  headlands,  or  the  distant  river  flash 
out  in  the  sunshine :  all  the  landscape 
laughs  and  sings,  to  droop  again,  very 
soon,  back  to  its  thoughtful  languor — re- 
turning to  its  silent  reveries  and  dreams. 

I  think  I  have  known  those  who  must 
have  been  born  in  such  a  season.  They 
are  poets,  whether  the  gift  of  making  po- 
etry is  theirs  or  not.  Like  the  autumn 
landscape  their  eyes  are  dreamy  and  ab- 
sent looking :  but  there  is  wealth  of  beau- 
ty thus  concealed.  The  world  considers 
such  men  melancholy,  or  sad.  They  are 
happy. 

IV. 

I  have  a  friend  who  will  not  marry,  he 
says,  though  having  in  possession  more 
than  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  suf- 
fice for  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 
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I  often  talk  with  him.  When  I  coun- 
sel him  to  marry,  and  thus  open  many 
new  sources  of  happiness,  he  says,  with 
an  ominous  shake  of  the  head: 

"  I  fear  to  risk  it — I  am  sensitive.  I 
miss  the  laughter  of  happy  children  it  is 
true; — but  there  is  consolation  in  the 
thought,  that  what  I  do  not  possess,  can- 
not be  taken  from  me:  that  cold  and  in- 
exorable death  has  no  sombre  "  harvest 
home"  of  household  flowers,  to  chaunt  in 
my  domain  !  "  0  Death !"  he  says,  un- 
mindful of  my  presence,  "  thou  art  great, 
thou  art  pitiless,  thou  art  supreme  !  Why 
should  I  give  thee  dearest  hostages  ?  I 
give  you  none !" 

My  friend  forgets  that  no  man  stands 
alone,  whether  married  or  not :  his  phi- 
losophy is  thus  a  vain  excuse — the  mere 
ruse  of  a  bachelor,  fond  of  consistency. 
His  sweetheart  has  discarded  him  but  a 
month. 


An  old  newspaper,  bearing  date  March 
28th  1826,  is  lying  before  me.  Its  col- 
umns yellow  and  dingy  from  age,  contain 
a  speech  of  John  Randolph's  upon  the 
"  Cumberland  Road" — what  we  know  to- 
day as  the  ''Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
Road."  The  speech  is  amusing: — but 
every  thing  from  this  gentleman  was 
amusing  :—-except  to  the  objects  of  his 
bitter  personalities.  An  element  of  in. 
terest  in  many  of  his  speeches,  was  the 
singular  habit  he  had  of  talking  about 
himself,  his  state,  his  friends,  his  private 
opinions:  in  this  species  of  monologue, 
Mr.  Randolph  excelled,  was  indeed  a 
master.  It  was  egotism,  but  the  wittiesty 
the  most  striking  of  all  egotisms. 

In  the  speech  I  have  before  me,  buried 
thus,  far  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  in  the  yellow  columns  of 
a  chance-preserved  paper,  there  are  many 
passages  of  an  amusing  character :  and 
one  or  two  which  exhibit  the  speaker's 
jealous  state-love  and  pride,  in  a  very 
striking  light.  Mr.  Randolph  cordially 
hated  the  "levelling  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson," as  he  called  them,  and  declared 
that  "  our  daughters  would  marry  over- 
seers." He  fought  them  on  every  occasion, 


these  hateful "  doctrines."  Opposition  to 
these  dogmas  and  to  Federal  power,  ex- 
hausted his  life. 

Here  is  Mr.  Randolph's  Charcoal  Sketch 
of  a  "  Clerk  of  the  House."  He  is  speak- 
ing of  his  attempt  to  secure  a  reconside- 
ration of  the  bill  admitting  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

"  When  I  came  in  from  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  I  found  the  Clerk  reading  the 
Journal ;  the  moment  after  he  had  finish- 
ed it  I  made  the  motion,  and  was  second- 
ed by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Archer,  to  whom 
I  could  appeal — not  that  my  testimony 
wants  evidence — I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  would  question  it  on  a  matter 
of  fact — this  fact  is  well  remembered — a 
lady  would  as  soon  forget  her  wedding- 
day  as  I  forget  this.  The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  opposed ;  it  was  a  debate- 
able  question,  and  the  Speaker  stated 
something  in  this  way:  'that  it  was  not 
for  him  to  give  any  orders,  the  Clerk 
knew  his  duty.'  The  Clerk  went  more 
than  once — my  impression  is  that  he  went 
more  than  twice, — I  could  take  my  oath  and 
so  I  believe  could  Mr.  Archer,  that  he  made 
two  efforts  and  came  back  under  my  eye, 
like  a  mouse  under  the  eye  of  a  cat,  with 
the  engrossed  bill  in  his  hand — his  bread 
was  at  stake — at  last  lie,  with  that  pace  and 
countenance,  and  manner,  which  only  con- 
scious guilt  can  inspire,  went  off,  his  pov- 
erty not  his  will  consenting*9 

That  is  the  cartoon  which  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph draws  of  an  honest  subordinate 
who  by  bis  own  confession  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  "  poverty"  alone,  because 
"  his  bread,"  and  doubtless  that  of  his 
family,  ••  was  at  stake,"  to  commit  a  fault, 
as  it  may  or  may  not  of  been.  The  speak- 
er elsewhere  mentions  an  article  in  the 
Intelligencer,  signed  "Impransus,"  and 
very  wittily  translates  it  "  one  who  wants 
a  dinner." 

His  state-right  convictions  are  thus  an- 
nounced. He  speaks,  I  believe,  of  the 
Missouri  bill. 

"  I  saw  the  old  States  playing  what  I 
thought  as  most  ruinous,  and  pernicious 
game,  and  what  in  the  end,  has  proved  to 
be  giving  away  to  the  States  North  of  the 
Ohio,  immunities  and  privileges,  and  mak- 
ing concessions,  which  they  must  sooner 
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or  later  rue — which  they  rue  at  this  time, 
and  I  then  rued,  and  shall  forever  rue- 
even  to  the  day  of  judgment,  which  some 
of  us  may  wish  to  be  with  a  stay  of  exe- 
cution. I  have  no  design,  you  may  per- 
ceive sir,  on  the  Presidency,  nor  on  any 
other  office  which  is  in  the  Presidential 
gift,  or  in  that  of  the  nation  whose  power 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  never 


will,  I  fear,  although  it  ought  to  be,  and 
I  wish  it  could  be,  diminished.  I  have 
persevered  in  this  course,  ab  ovo  usque  ad 
mala — from  the  beginning  of  the  feast ; 
I  fear  I  must  say  to  the  beginning  of  the 
famine." 

That  was  the  key  of  Mr.  Randolph's 
entire  political  system.     But  the  "  i 
feet  destiny"  has  overthrown  him. 


0  FAIRY- LIKE    CHILD  OF   MAY. 

O  fairy-like  child  of  May! 

With  the  face  like  a  rose  in  bloom! 
And  eyes  that  shone  on  my  weary  way, 

Like  stars  thro'  the  midnight's  gloom! 

O  the  purple  skies,  and  the  Night 

Drooping  down  as  we  came  home  alone — 

Alone  thro'  the  trees  in  the  glimmering  light! 
— And  the  delicate  hand  in  my  own! 

O  lips  that  were  sweeter  than  May! 

O  smile  that  was  brighter  than  June! 
O  eyes  that  shone  in  the  twilight  gray, 

Like  the  beautiful  harvest  moon! 

That  evening  shines  on  me  now: 

And  the  light  never  fades  from  her  form; 

The  purple  of  f unset  lives  on  her  brow 
And  her  cheeks  so  sunny  and  warm! 

O  the  bright  blue  skies  of  that  May — 
And  the  lovelier  heaven  of  her  eyes! 

How  the  poor  cold  present  fades  away — 
And  my  smiles  are  lost  in  sighs. 

L.  L. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Hark!  hear   ye  not  those    echoes  ringing 
after 
Our  gliding  step — my  spirit  faints  with 
fear — 
Those   mocking   tones,  like   subterranean 
laughter — 
Or  does  the  brain  grow  wild  with  won- 
dering here! 
There  may  be  spectres  wild  and  forms  ap- 
palling 
Our  wandering  eyes,  where'er  we  rove, 
to  greet — 
Methinks  I  hear  their  low  sad  voices  call- 
ing 
Upon  us  now,  and  far  away  the  falling 
Of  phantom  feet 

Poems  by  Amelia. 

A  new  life,  like  a  young  sunrise,  breaks 
On  the  strange  unrest  of  the  night. 

Browning. 

When  Sybil  turned  from  her  exami- 
nation of  the  crystals  she  found  that  the 
party  had  gone,  but  feeling  no  difficulty 
about  following  them,  she  turned  into  the 
nearest  exit  from  the  chamber  which  she 
observed,  supposing  it  to  be  the  only  one 
besides  that  by  which  she  had  entered, 
and  pursued  its  winding  course  for  some 
distance.  At  length,  being  a  little  anxi- 
ous about  not  having  overtaken  them,  she 
called  several  times  but  with  no  response, 
until  a  thought  of  terror  came  to  her, 
blanching  her  face  and  causing  her  limbs 
to  tremble, — the  thought  of  being  lost,  and 
she  quickened  her  pace,  not  knowing  that 
each  step  led  her  farther  from  her  friends. 

At  last  the  truth  burst  upon  her  that 
she  was  indeed  alone  and  forsaken  in  that 
terrible  place,  so  full  of  unseen  perils. 
The  moment  was  a  fearful  one  in  which 
she  realized  her  situation ;  she  shouted 
in  agony  for  help,  she  called  upon  Ver- 
non until  her  voice  grew  hoarse  and  only 
whispered  vainly  his  name;  her  eyes 
peered  into  the  darkness  until  they  were 
blood-shot  with  the  straining;  a  cold  chill 
crept  over  her ;  her  voice  grew  fainter  in 

Vol.  XXVI— 18 


its  hoarse  whispers  and  perfectly  un- 
manageable ;  her  limbs  were  faint.  She 
paused  awhile  to  reflect  upon  her  situation, 
but  a  vision  of  the  poor  lost  guide,  of 
whom  she  had  heard,  came  to  her  memory, 
and  she  determined  that  she  would  re- 
main stationary,  hoping  that  some  one 
would  compassionately  follow  her  to  the 
apartment  where  she  was ;  it  was  better 
to  do  that,  she  thought,  than  to  rush  on 
into  some  unseen  peril.  Still  the  remem- 
brance of  the  lost  guide  would  not  de- 
part from  her;  perhaps  even  now  she 
might  be  treading  upon  his  bones,  and 
with  that  sickening  thought  she  raised 
her  lantern  to  see  if  the  place  were  at  all 
familiar  to  her,  and  to  assure  herself  that 
at  least  no  unsightly  skeleton  kept  her 
company;  but  as  she  moved  one  step 
farther  on,  her  foot  struck  upon  some  un- 
seen obstacle,  throwing  her  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  her  lantern  was  rudely 
forced  from  her  hand  by  the  shock :  the- 
light  flickered  more  brightly  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  was  entirely  extinguished, 
leaving  her  upon  the  cold  slimy  ground 
in  utter  darkness.  Groping  about  her 
she  raised  herself  from  her  prostrate  at- 
titude, and  leaning  against  a  broken 
stalagmite  formation,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  retrospection  and  prayer. 

As  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  about 
to  be  drowned,  a  panorama  of  his  whole 
life  is  presented  in  an  instant  of  time,  so 
did  Sybil  Gray  conjure  up  all  the  past 
scenes  of  her  life,  and  all  whom  in  her 
short  career  she  had  ever  known.  First 
she  thought  of  her  grandmother,  who  had 
been  alike  father  and  mother  to  her,, 
lying  at  home  lonely  and  ill,  with  no 
tender  hands  of  grandchild  or  relation  to 
arrange  her  pillows  or  smooth  down  her 
scant  gray  locks ;  then  of  Isabel,  so  kind 
and  yet  so  changeable,  sometimes  treat- 
ing her  as  a  companion  and  then  as  a 
child  or  plaything ;  of  Vernon  and  his- 
helpless  blindness,  of  his  devotion  to  her 
through  the  long  years  of  the  past — what 
could  he,  what  would  he  do  without  her* 
Then  Florence's  supurb  eyes  flashed  upon, 
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her  in  the  darkness,  and  she  thought  of 
her;  would  she  guide  and  guard  him 
when  they  had  relinquished  all  hope  of 
finding  her,  and  would  he  call  her  his  ray 
of  light  in  the  darkness,  and  would  they 
become  reconciled  and  love  each  other  as 
they  once  did?  Then  the  perfect  happi- 
ness of  the  young  bride  and  bridegroom 
came  to  her  mind,  and  she  murmured  to 
herself  how  sweet  it  must  be  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,  and  to  have  one  in  the  wide 
world  who  would  be  glad  to  hear  every 
thought  as  it  came  unstudied  from  the 
mind,  and  to  set  with  clasped  hands,  as 
they  did,  feeling  sure  that  they  were  dear 
to  each  other.  Then  at  length  her  vivid 
imagination  wandered  to  Europe,  that 
world  of  wonders,  where  Albert  Lin  wood 
painted  those  beautiful  angel-like  heads. 
:She  wondered  what  he  would  say  when 
he  heard  that  little  Sybil  Gray's  bones 
were  mouldering  in  the  silence  of  that 
fearful  oave. 

The  humblest  person,  the  minutest 
thing  in  her  eventful  life,  were  all  re- 
membered, until  at  last  the  memory  turned 
upon  herself,  and  her  soul  melted  in  pity 
for  that  poor,  beating,  fluttering  heart  of 
hers,  and  tears  chased  each  other  silently 
down  her  cheeks,  while  her  hands  clasped 
her  throat  as  if  to  repress  the  choking 
sensation  which  seemed  to  deprive  her  of 
breath. 

"  They  will  search  for  me  and  will  not 
find  me,"  she  sobbed ;  "  I  shall  grow  faint 
and  hungry,  and  tired  here,  and  like 
others,  will  wander  about  and  never  be 
heard  of  more ;  some  treacherous  stream 
will  engulf  me,  or  I  shall  starve,  day  by 
day,  until  I  die  a  horrible  death." 

Then  pity,  self  pity,  turned  to  mad- 
ness, and  she  clasped  her  delicate  hands 
together  wildly,  and  beat  her  head  against 
the  senseless  rock;  then  extending  her 
hands  as  if  to  ward  off  some  demon, 
which  in  her  madness  she  had  conjured 
up,  thinking  that  with  hungry  eyes  it  ap- 
proached her,  she  uttered  a  dispairing 
shriek  and  struck  them  against  a  hard 
substance  near,  and  a  roll,  like  the  heavy 
tone  of  a  deep  bass  drum,  a  sort  of  knell 
to  departing  hope,  sounded,  and  sent  new 
terror  into  her  soul.  She  did  not  know 
then  that  there  was  a  room  within  the 


cave  called  the  drum-room,  which  was  so 
named  from  a  thin  stalactite  partition 
which  extends  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor,  and  which  emits,  by  even  a  gentle 
tap,  a  tone  like  distant  thunder.  Had 
she  known  this,  she  might  have  kept  her 
consciousness,  and  even  through  her  mad- 
ness have  had  returning  gleams  of  reason; 
but  the  poor  girl  only  read  in  its  sepul- 
chral, unearthly  tone,  a  confirmation  of 
her  terrible  fate,  a  sort  of  "  Amen"  to  the 
shriek  with  which  she  filled  the  cavern, 
and  she  rose  to  fly,  anywhere,  anywhere, 
on,  on,  even  if  it  proved  to  her  certain 
death,  which  would  be  preferable  to  that 
cruel,  prolonged,  suffering  life.  But  she 
was  not  equal  to  the  effort ;  her  strength 
suddenly  forsook  her,  and  she  fell  with  a 
pitiful  moan  upon  the  ground,  insensible, 
with  scarcely  a  sign  of  life  about  her 
save  in  the  faint  fluttering  of  her  heart 

At  peace  at  last,  because  unconscious ! 
Unconscious  of  the  darkness,  the  horror, 
the  damp,  cold  rock  which  pillowed  her 
head;  oblivious  to  memory,  to  cheating 
hope,  to  life  itself.  It  was  a  peace  like 
that  one  sometimes  hopes  to  find  in  the 
silent  grave  when  weary  of  the  jar,  the 
tears,  the  trials,  the  sorrows  of  existence. 
The  storm  bad  done  its  worst;  sail  and 
mast,  and  pennon,  had  been  torn  away 
from  the  graceful  bark  in  the  struggle 
with  the  elements,  till  at  last  it  had  sunk 
fathoms  deep,  out  of  reach  of  storm  or 
wind,  resting  peacefully  at  length  amid 
the  coral  shores. 

Poor  driven  bark,  poor  erased,  help- 
less, unconscious  Sybil  1  And  it  was  thus 
that  the  kind  guide  found  her,  but  no  ef- 
forts of  his  could  rouse  her  from  her 
death-like  stupor.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  used  to  fatigue  and  exertion  of  every 
kind,  and  though  his  outward  bearing 
was  rough,  he  had  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
and  he  gated  upon  the  poor  child  some- 
what as  a  mother  would  look  upon  a  help- 
less infant,  blessing  her  sweet,  white  face, 
and  feeling  a  joy,  in  rescuing  her,  that 
he  had  not  known  in  his  monotonous  life 
for  years.  Then  he  stooped,  and  lifting 
her  in  his  arras,  carried  her  tenderly  back 
to  her  friends,  talking  to  her  all  the  while 
in  comforting  words  as  though  she  heard 
and  understood  him,  bidding  her  to  be 
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patient,  for  she  would  soon  be  with  them 
again,  asking  her  if  her  drooping  form 
lay  easily  upon  his  strong,  muscular  arm, 
and  changing  her  position  several  times 
for  fear  that  she  might  be  wearied. 

It  was  well  that  Vernon's  eyes  were 
closed  to  the  touching  sight  as  they 
entered ;  it  would  have  been  too  sad  a 
spectacle  for  one  who  loved  her  so  ten- 
derly. Long  before  they  entered,  the 
word  "found!"  uttered  by  the  guide  in 
a  voice  which  could  be  heard  at  some 
distance,  sent  a  thrill  to  his  heart  that  he 
never  forgot,  and  were  it  not  for  the  per- 
suasions of  the  rest  of  the  party,  he 
would  have  rushed  forward  to  meet  her, 
but  they  reminded  him  of  the  guide's  ex- 
press injunctions  and  the  danger  of  in- 
tricate passages,  and  he  consented  at  last 
to  wait,  though  each  succeeding  moment 
seemed  to  swell  to  an  hour's  duration. 

At  length  they  entered,  her  slight  form 
borne  on  the  stalwart  arm  of  the  guide, 
while  with  his  free  hand  he  held  his 
lantern  aloft  so  that  the  light  struck  im- 
mediately upon  her  pallid  face.  Her 
position  was  so  helpless  that  it  was  hard 
to  distinguish  it  from  death,  for  her  head 
was  inclined  backward  and  her  long  fair 
hair  had  escaped  from  its  fastening  and 
was  trailing  on  the  ground,  while  her 
arras  fell  in  that  drooping  position  which 
the  limbs  of  the  lifeless  always  have  be- 
fore they  become  stiffened  with  cold.  It 
was  to  the  bystanders  indeed  death, 
though  without  its  ungraceful  rigidity. 

"Is  she  dead?"  asked  Isabel  inadvert- 
ently, as  they  entered,  and  the  group 
gathered  round  the  guide  anxious  to 
know  every  particular  from  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  not  dead !"  was  all  that 
Vernon  could  say,  "  she  cannot,  must  not 
die;"  while  he  pressed  his  hands  tightly 
over  his  blinded  eyes  as  if  to  invoke  sight 
therefrom,  that  he  might  assure  himself 
of  her  real  condition. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  dead ;  at  least,  not  just 
yet,"  said  the  guide  compassionately,  and 
yet  fearing  to  raise  Vernon's  hopes  too 
much,  "but  she  is  in  a  swoon  so  deep 
that  we  cannot  hope  for  her  recovery  (if 
she  ever  wakes)  for  some  hours.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  hurry  onward,  and 
as  yon,  Mr.  Vernon,  require  no  lantern 


and  have  both  arms  free,  strong  arms 
upon  which  to  cradle  the  poor  child,  you 
must  carry  her  as  carefully  as  you  can, 
while  John  will  guide  you  along — but  re- 
member it  is  a  long  way  and  a  weary 
one,  and  if  you  find  that  your  burden 
becomes  too  heavy  for  you,  I  will  take 
her  awhile  again  until  you  get  rested." 

She  was  transferred  to  Vernon's  arms 
in  silence,  as  though  they  were  watching 
a  corpse.  All  looked  upon  that  beauti- 
ful, still  face  with  sympathetic  pity,  and 
many  of  the  eyes  there  were  filled  with 
tears ;  some  overflowed,  but  Florence's 
were  tearless,  and  a  fire  flashed  from  them 
as  she  saw  that  gentle  head  pillowed  on 
Vernon's  breast,  and  the  procession,  so  full 
of  enjoyment  in  the  morning,  passed  in 
solemn  silence  along,  while  all  unheeded 
were  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  that  lined 
their  path. 

And  what  were  Vernon's  emotions  as 
his  arms  enfolded  that  beloved  form? 
Grow  weary  of  her?  Ask  assistance  from 
any  one  though  the  way  were  twice,  ay, 
thrice  as  long  ?  Ah,  no,  it  was  too  sweet 
a  burden  that  he  bore.  She  seemed  but 
a  feather  in  his  arms  as  he  held  her  there 
heart  to  heart,  with  her  unbound  hair 
waving  at  times  upon  his  very  lips,  and 
as  thus  he  walked  from  the  darkness. into 
the  light  of  day  without,  a  vision  seemed 
to  come  to  him  as  he  held  her  there,  false 
perchance,  but  still  blessed  because  it  in- 
cluded her.  The  cave  appeared  to  him 
as  earth,  and  its  devious,  perplexed  ways, 
and  the  sunlight  without,  the  opening 
heaven, — then  a  wild,  blissful  thought 
entered  his  heart,  cheating  him  with  its 
brilliant  colouring,  that  even  thus  one 
day  might  he  hope  to  enter  heaven. 

Often  in  tenderest  accents  he  whispered 
her  name,  but  the  still  lips  gave  no  an- 
swer, and  then  he  would  imagine  that 
her  swoon  was  truly  death,  and  placing 
his  hand  upon  her  heart  he  would  be  re- 
assured by  its  feeble  fluttering  that  life 
was  yet  there.  Often,  too,  his  soul  waa 
torn  with  cruel  fancies,  and  he  feared 
that  from  that  corpse-like  repose  she 
might  wake  suddenly  to  madness,  and 
his  footsteps  quickened  to  reach  the  outer 
world  and  to  know  the  worst. 

At  last  they  gained  the  entrance  of  the 
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oave,  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  heaven 
brought  something  like  consciousness  to 
the  insensible  girl.  Opening  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  she  looked  vacantly  around 
and  sighed,  then  a  faint  smile  played 
around  her  lips  and  she  nestled  more 
closely  to  Vernon's  breast. 

"Thank  God/'  said  Vernon,  fervently, 
as  he  heard  that  life-like  sigh. 

His  voice  seemed  to  arrest  her  atten- 
tention,  though  she  appeared  to  try  in 
vain  to  unclose  her  eyes  again,  and  her 
lips  moved  as  though  she  were  dreaming, 
while  she  whispered  a  few  words  which 
Vernon's  quick  ear  heard,  and  they  made 
his  heart  throb  wildly  while  she  spoke. 

"Ob,  it  was  a  terrible  dream,"  the 
white  lips  murmured,  "but  it  is  over 
now;  the  longed-for  peace  has  come  at 
last." 

"  Sybil,  dearest,  my  own  beloved," 
whispered  Vernon,  forgetting  all  his  noble 
plans  of  concealment,  "  God  is  good ;  He 
did  not,  will  not  take  you  from  me ;"  but 
the  impassioned  words  were  all  unheard, 
she  only,  like  a  tired  child,  drew  closer 
to  his  bosom,  not  even  knowing  where 
her  head  was  pillowed,  and  soon  Vernon 
beard  her  breathing  in  the  calm  sleep 
which  betokens  life  and  health. 

At  this,  a  new  joy  and  strength  rose  in 
bis  soul,  and  he  felt  there  was  still  some- 
thing bright  in  life — Sybil  would  live — 
then  he  yielded  to  the  guide's  remon- 
strances and  gave  her  up  to  the  care  of 
his  wife,  who  laid  her  upon  her  own 
pleasant    couch,   and    used    restoratives 
which  completely  aroused  her  to  consci- 
ousness.   At   last    Sybil  begged  to  be 
taken  home,  and  when  they  said  that  she 
was  too  much  exhausted  for  the  ride  back, 
with  almost  childish  petulence  she  prayed 
that  she  might  be  carried  to  her  own  room, 
for  *he  knew  in  its  familiar  precincts, 
with  her  books  around  her,  the  soft  land- 
scape without,  and  Lin  wood's  calm  picture 
of  Evening  within,  that  she  would  soon 
be  juite  well  again.     So  they  yielded  to 
bcr  entreaties,  and  entering  their  car- 
rinses   *ith   the    blessing    of   the  kind 
guide  aitd  his  wife,  who  had  reason,  ft\»m 
the  tangible  reward  which  Vernon  left 
them,  to  remember  the  day,  they  were  soon 
on  their  way  to  Vernon  Grove. 


Sybil  and  Vernon  were  alone;  he  could 
not  yield  her  to  the  care  of  another  while 
she  was  still  so  weak  and  helpless,  and 
when  he  found  that  she  was  unable  to  sit 
up,  he  drew  her  bead  upon  his  bosom 
and  she  rested  gratefully  there.  She 
smiled  her  thanks,  for  she  was  too  pros- 
trated in  mind  and  body  to  utter  many 
words,  but  remembering  that  he  could 
not  see  such  an  acknowledgment,  she  said 
with  earnest  simplicity,  "  now  I  know 
your  worth,  my  kind  brother;  what  would 
I  do  without  your  friendly  support  ?" 

Vernon  shuddered,  but  it  was  thus  that 
he  had  taught  her  to  address  him.  Words 
of  passionate  affection  quivered  on  his 
lips,  but  even  had  he  dared  break  his 
vow,  that  was  no  time  or  place,  when  she 
lay  there  still  trembling  and  frightened, 
to  tell  her  that  the  heart,  near  which  she 
nestled,  was  beating,  wildly  beating  with 
anything  but  a  brother's  love  for  her  who 
rested  there. 

Home  being  reached  at  last,  Sybil  in- 
sisted upon  visiting  her  grandmother's 
room,  but  finding  her  well  cared  for  and 
still  in  that  imbecile,  childish  state  in 
which  she  had  left  her,  she  gave  herself 
up  into  the  kind  housekeeper's  care,  who 
brought  her  some  simple  nourishment  and 
insisted  upon  her  retiring  at  once  to  her 
own  room.  There,  after  a  fervent  prayer 
to  God  for  her  deliverance,  and  an  up- 
ward look  at  her  favourite  picture,  which 
she  had  remembered  so  faithfully  and 
well,  together  with  a  thought  if  he  who 
painted  it  had  ever  dreamed  while  he  was 
executing  it  of  the  calming  power  it 
would  possess,  she  fell  into  a  slumber 
like  an  infant's,  as  profound  and  as  inno- 
cent. 

Vernon's  inward  struggle  was  too  strong 
for  sleep.  "  She  calls  me  only  what  I 
taught  her,"  said  he  bitterly  in  the  .lone- 
liness of  the  night,  "  but  that  word  bro- 
ther, though  so  tenderly  uttered,  chilled  me 
through  and  through.  Ah,  never  can  I  be 
to  her  anything  but  that,  for  have  I  not 
vowed  it?  And  besides,  she  regards  me 
only  as  such,  and  any  knowledge  of  my 
love  for  her  might  annoy  and  disgust  her 
so  as  to  bereave  me  even  of  a  sister's  af- 
fection." Then  he  made  renewed  vows 
of  concealment,  praying  fervently  that 
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God  would  make  him  content  that  she 
should  be  the  guardian  angel  of  his  life. 
It  is  a  mad  thing  for  man  to  enter  the 
lists  against  such  a  mighty  power  as  Love, 
who  even  with  folded  or  clipped  wings 
can  scale  the  heavens  or  break  through 
walls  of  adamant,  and  it  was  a  new  dis- 
cipline for  Vernon  to  guard  himself 
against  the  thousand  ways  in  which  his 
heart  was  assailed  by  the  tempter,  where 
inclination  invited  its  approach,  and 
principle  forbade  it.  It  was  a  life  strug- 
gle in  which  strength  was  opposed  to  an 
almost  equal  strength,  but  with  Sybil's 
welfare  on  his  side  Yernon  hoped  eventu- 
ally for  victory. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Alas !  the  love  of  women !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  tiling; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 
And  if  'tis  lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

Byron. 

And  underneath  that  face,  like  summer's 
oceans, 
Its  lip  as  moveless,  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 
Slumbers  a  whirldwind  of  the  heart's  emo- 
tions- 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,   sorrow — all 
save  fear. 

Halleck. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writer  that, 
in  every  room  of  an  inhabited  house, 
either  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  being 
enacted,  and  could  we  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  a  Faust,  it  would  be  easy  to  lift 
the  curtain 8  which  hide  them  from  view, 
but  a  privilege  accorded  to  him  is  also 
given  to  the  writer,  who  would  weave 
into  his  story  somewhat  of  the  inner  life 
of  those  whom  he  portrays. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mansion  at 
Vernon  Grove,  on  her  return  from  the 
excursion  to  the  cave,  sat  Isabel  Clayton, 
far  other  than  the  gay,  careless  woman  of 
the  world  that  it  was  her  ambition  to  be. 
She  had  dismissed  her  attendant  abruptly, 
and  seating  herself  at  the  window,  was 
looking  out  with  sad  eyes  into  the  pros- 
pect beyond.     She  seemed  for  once  in- 


different to  appearances,  for  a  thin  shawl 
only  covered  her  undraped  shoulders,  and 
a  simple  white  robe  falling  around  her, 
had  nothing  in  it  of  the  effect  which  she 
daily  studied  in  her  fashionable  attire. 

Her  face  had  all  the  requisites  of 
beauty,  and  yet  upon  close  examination, 
one  might  have  detected  there,  perhaps 
in  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  weakness 
lurking  amid  the  strength  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  her  other  features. 

She  was  restless,  unhappy  it  would 
seem  on  this  night,  for  with  a  quick,  im- 
patient movement  she  closed  the  window, 
and  taking  a  book  in  her  hand,  she  tried 
to  read,  actually  making  an  effort  to 
prevent  her  eyes  wandering  from  the 
page  which  she  had  opened,  bnt  with 
another  hasty  exclamation,  she  shut  it 
again,  and  extinguishing  her  lamp,  re- 
turned to  the  window,  and  throwing 
back  the  blind  to  its  full  extent,  let  a 
flood  of  silvery  moonlight  into  the  room. 
That  wistful  gase,  those  hands  pressed 
convulsively  upon  her  heart,  told  that 
she,  too,  shared  the  doom  entailed  upon 
those  of  mortal  birth,  for  she,  in  common 
with  all,  had  her  secret  sorrow,  her  un- 
satisfied want,  and  her  broken  soliloquy 
revealed  at  once  the  character  of  her  un- 
fulfilled desire. 

"  Could  it  only  be ;"  she  murmured, 
"  this  one  passionate  wish  of  my  heart, 
how  my  whole  life  would  change ;  how, 
with  such  a  gift  bestowed  upon  me, 
would  this  craving,  which  the  world 
knows  not  of,  be  satisfied.  I  would  love 
her  as  they  tell  me  only  mothers  can 
love,  my  existence  would  be  merged  in 
her  little  life;  popularity,  the  approval 
of  the  frivolous  and  fashionable,  would  be 
nought  to  me  then,  except  as  far  as  it  ad- 
ministered to  the  well  being  of  my  child, 
and  when  years  had  passed,  I  would 
have  a  companion  to  cheer  me,  when  the 
time  comes,  as  come  it  must  to  all,  when 
the  shadows  lengthen  in  the  way.  Her 
little  feet  would  exchange  the  bounding 
steps  of  childhood  for  the  more  stately 
pace  of  womanhood,  and  like  Sybil,  she 
would  shed  the  sunshine  of  her  loveli- 
ness all  around ;  but  God  wills  it  not  to 
be/'  she  continued  more  moodily,  and 
with  a  sudden  flow  of  scalding  tears; 
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"  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
forever,  I  must  appear  to  be  happy  still ; 
play  my  part  and  be  applauded;  still 
cheat  Clayton  into  the  belief,  though  a 
child  would  be  to  him  an  idol,  that  our 
happiness  is  too  complete  to  be  added  to." 

Scarcely  had  the  deep  sigh  which  fol- 
lowed these  words  escaped  her,  when  a 
gentle  knock  at  her  door  made  her  hasti- 
ly dry  the  tears  from  her  face,  and  almost 
before  she  had  forced  back  the  habitual 
smile  from  her  lips,  Florence  entered  her 
friend's  presence. 

Isabel  started  at  her  appearance. 

She  was  as  pale  as  death  and  as  cold 
almost ;  her  magnificent  black  hair  was 
thrust  back  from  her  brow,  and  her  lips 
were  quivering  with  unspoken  words  of 
passion,  while  her  eyes,  those  glittering, 
oriental  eyes,  had  a  glare  in  them  that 
was  almost  madness.  Over  her  undress, 
was  thrown  like  drapery  over  a  statue,  a 
white  cashmere  robe,  which  gave  to  the 
outline  of  her  figure  the  almost  stolid 
appearance  of  some  antique  marble  form. 
Walking  noiselessly  up  to  Isabel  as  she 
sat  at  the  window,  she  paused,  while  the 
pure  moonlight  clothed  her  magnificent 
figure  in  a  sheen  of  silver  light,  then 
raising  her  arm  slowly  as  if  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  her  words,  she  looked 
down  into  Isabel's  upraised  and  wonder- 
ing eyes,  and  said  with  a  mixture  of  pas- 
si  on  and  despair,  "  Isabel,  you  saw  it,  as 
did  I ;  he  loves  her  and  he  is  lost  to  me 
forever." 

The  impressive  action,  the  slow,  em- 
phatic utterance  of  the  words,  the  dreamy 
moonlight,  the  mysterious  figure  of  Flo- 
rence, all  combined  to  make  an  exquisite 
picture,  and  Isabel,  with  perceptions 
always  alive  to  the  beautiful,  in  a  playful 
tone,  told  Florence  her  impressions,  but 
the  latter  stopped  her  at  once  by  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience.  Sinking  down  at 
her  friend's  feet,  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  looking  earnestly  into  her  face,  spoke 
again,  though  in  a  softer  tone. 

"  Isabel,  do  you  love  me  f"  she  asked. 

"You  know  that  I  do,"  said  Isabel  ten- 
derly ;  "have  we  not  been  children  to- 
gether, have  not  our  heads  pressed  the 
same  pillow,  and  our  hearts  been  open  to 
each  other  for  years ;  and  to  sum  up  all  my 


affection  for  you  in  a  little  sentence,  do  I 
not  wish  you  to  be  my  sister  and  Rich- 
ard's wife  ?" 

Those  last  words  brought  a  flush  to 
Florence's  cheek  so  radiant,  that  even  in 
the  moonlight,  Isabel  saw  it  crimson  her 
upturned  face. 

"  Isabel,"  she  answered,  as  she  rose 
once  more  to  her  feet  and  stood  there 
again  like  a  statue,  but  a  statue  endowed 
with  quick  life,  "  you  say  that  you  love 
me,  and  I  trust  you;  but  your  idea  of 
affection  and  mine  may  be  different  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is  to  love ;  it  is  to  be 
all,  endure  all  for  a  beloved  object ;  it  is 
to  lose  sight  of  self  entirely,  to  merge 
yourself  in  another's  welfare ; — can  you 
be  all,  endure  all  for  me  and  thus  prove 
your  love  ?" 

Isabel  grew  frightened  at  Florence's 
voice  and  manner — "What  is  it,"  she 
asked,  "that  you  want  me  to  do;  perhaps  it 
is  more  than  ono  human  being  ought  to 
promise  to  another." 

11 1  will  lay  my  whole  soul  bare  before 
you,  and  then  you  can  judge,"  was  the 
answer.  "Isabel,  when  I  entered  this 
house,  it  was  my  ambition,  mark  me,  my 
ambition  to  second  your  wish  and  be 
Richard's  wife.  I  respect  him,  he  is  rich 
and  noble,  and  therefore  no  mean  mark 
for  one  of  my  aspiring  character,  and  my 
ambition  could  have  desired  nothing 
farther ;  but  a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  my  dream,  and  but  one  feeling 
reigns  in  my  breast,  but  one  emotion 
stirs  my  pulses,  one  thought  actuates  me 
now.  Ask  me  not  how  it  came,  or  what 
provoked  it;  if  it  was  his  dependent  posi- 
tion on  others  which  calls  for  tenderness, 
if  the  almost  forgotten  past,  with  the 
cruel  part  I  played  then,  returns  and  up- 
braids me,  I  know  not,  care  not,  but  that 
one  feeling  is  love  for  your  brother,  so  in- 
tense, so  absorbing,  that  I  would  willingly 
give  up  all  my  dreams  of  distinction  and 
wealth,  and  even  were  he  reduced  to 
poverty,  these  hands  would  gladly  guide 
him,  toil  for  him,  this  body  suffer  and 
die  for  him.  Now  do  you  understand.  I 
must  win  him,  and  you  alone  can  help 
me  to  do  it" 

"  And  what  stands  in  the  way  ?"  said 
Isabel,  "  never  did  a  task  appear  to  me 
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easier;  you  have  all  that  even  a  most 
fastidious  man  would  require  for  his  hap- 
piness, beauty,  genius,  and  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  heart ;  win  him  and  be 
happy." 

14 1  see  that  you  do  not  understand  me," 
laid  Florence  with  fretful  impatience, 
44  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  which  is 
not  so  easy  to  set  aside." 

"What  a  coward  you  are,"  said  Isa- 
bel, taking  her  hand  affectionately,  **  for 
such  a  queen-like,  grand  looking  woman. 
Never  yield  to  an  obstacle,  never  let  it 
frighten  you  into  inaction;  discard  it, 
throw  it  away,  scatter  it  to  the  winds, 
crush  it  under  foot ;  is  it  so  mighty  that 
it  can  neither  be  displaced  by  time  nor 
energy  ?" 

44  Discard  it,  throw  it  away,  crash  it 
under  foot!"  was  the  response,  "he 
guards  her  with  too  jealous  a  love; 
that  obstacle,  Isabel,  is  Sybil  Gray? 

Isabel's  silvery  laugh  rang  through  the 
room,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  deep, 
earnest  tone  of  Florence. 

41  Sybil  Gray,  little  Sybil  Gray!"  she 
laughed.  "  She,  then,  is  your  formida- 
ble rival.  Would  you  put  the  half-hidden 
violet  in  competition  with  the  rose,  shone 
upon  and  brightened  by  heaven's  own 
colouring?  Why,  Florence,  your  obstacle 
has  diminished  into  nothingness.  She  is 
a  mere  ohiid  compared  with  Richard,  and 
besides,  do  you  not  see  that  she  often 
calls  him,  'brother/  and  treats  him  like 
one?  Do  not  let  her  for  a  moment  come 
between  him  and  your  wishes  and  plana, 
But  stay ;  if  you  fear  her  influence  at  all, 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  me.  I  will 
tell  Richard  that  she  requires  a  change, 
first,  in  consequence  of  her  long  devotion 
to  him  in  his  sick-room,  and  second,  be- 
cause of  the  events  of  to-day,  which  will 
necessarily  have  an  effect  upon  her 
bodily  health.  Convince  him  of  this, 
and  it  will  be  an  easy  task  for  us  to  per- 
suade him  to  allow  her  to  go  with  us  to  the 
city.  Once  there,  her  wonderful  beauty 
and  gift  of  song  will  attract  many  admi- 
rers, and  soon,  surrounded  by  men  en- 
raptured with  her  loveliness,  the  child 
will  discover  that  she  requires  something 
more  than  Richard's  quiet  approval  of  all 
that  she  does,  and  then  we  can  make  a 


match  for  her  to  our  liking.  But  mark 
me,  Florence,"  continued  Isabel  in  a 
more  serious  tone,  "  it  must  be  what  the 
world  calls  a  good  match  in  all  points,  for 
I  love  the  artless,  innocent  creature  almost 
as  much  as  I  love  you.  The  difference 
between  you  is,  that  you  appeal  to  me 
with  your  noble,  gorgeous  beauty  and 
your  devotion  to  myself,  while  she  binds 
me  with  her  more  quiet  and  nameless 
graces  and  fascinations." 

"  With  these  she  has  won  your  broth- 
er's love,"  said  Florence  scornfully. 

" I  will  take  care  to  have  her  debut  a 
brilliant  one,"  said  Isabel,  not  minding 
the  interruption,  "  and  she  must  and  will 
create  a  sensation.  Richard  will  soon 
forget  her,  and  then  we  can  pay  him  a 
second  visit  when  she  has  left  him  for 
another's  home  and  love,  and  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  Sybil  Gray  to  stand  be- 
tween you  and  your  happiness." 

Two  beautiful  creations  they  were, 
Florence  clasping  Isabel's  hand,  Isabel's 
face  wearing  a  pleased,  satisfied  expres- 
sion at  having  arranged  such  a  feasible 
plan  for  her  friend,  whose  countenance 
-  was  the  very  picture  of  Hope,  and  the 
bright  moonlight  flooding  both  with  its 
silvery  glory. 

"How  kind  you  are,  dearest,"  whis- 
pered Florence. 

41  Should  I  not  be  kind  to  my  sister  f" 
returned  Isabel. 

"  Hush,"  said  Florence,  in  a  playful  tone 
of  warning,  "  be  not  too  sure,  for  nothing 
in  life  is  certain ;"  but  even  while  she 
spoke,  her  heart  fluttered  wildly,  her 
eyes  glistened,  and  she  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  Isabel's  lips  as  a  seal  to  her  wel- 
come words  ;  then  with  a  more  buoyant 
step  than  that  which  she  had  entered,  she 
departed  to  her  own  room.  The  light, 
the  loveliness  of  extreme  youth  seemed 
to  have  returned  to  her  once  more ;  her 
eyes  shone  through  a  dewy  moisture,  her 
voice  broke  unconsciously  into  song, 
whose  burden  was  passionate  affection  ; 
then  she  looked  out  upon  the  glorious 
night  as  she  had  never  looked  before, 
with  a  new  interest,  a  new  life,  while  her 
lips  whispered  a  few  words,  an  index  to 
the  bewildering  sensation  which  made 
her  so  buoyantly  happy : — "  This,  they 
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say,  is  love,  this  feeling  which  makes 
the  air  softer,  the  heart  lighter,  the  whole 
world  more  glorious;"  then  their  rich 
coral  curled  as  though  in  scorn,  her  hands 
closed  tightly,  and  a  fiercer  light  burned 
in  her  eyes  as  a  vision  of  a  fair-haired 
girl,  with  a  floating  step,  passed  before 
her,  and  she  paced  the  floor  with  the  air 
of  a  conquering  queen,  swept  back  the 
waving  hair  from  her  shoulders,  and 
again  the  lips  whispered  or  rather  hissed 
other  words,  all  unfit  to  have  issued  from 
her  clenched  teeth,  the  ivory  portal 
through  which  they  passed ;  "  and  this  is 
hate  and  triumph  I" 

And  Sybil  slept  on,  her  white  hand 
crossed  meekly  upon  her  breast,  her 
golden  tresses  shading  her  seraphic  brow, 
upon  her  lips  a  smile,  and  in  her  breast 
the  quiet  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  herself 
and  all  the  world,  little  dreaming  that 
over  her  hovered  those  angels  of  destruc- 
tion, marking  out  her  future,  and  plot- 
ting for  her  very  life* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

What  shall  I  do  with   all  the  days  and 
hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  I   see  thy 
face? 
How    shall*   I    charm   the    interval    that 
lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time 
of  grace  ? 

Oh,  how,  or  by  what  means,  may  I  con- 
trive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back 
more  near  ? 
How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to 
live 
Until  that  blessed  time,   and  thou  art 
here? 

Mrt.  Butler. 

"  Her  voice  is  soft ;  not  shrill  and  like  the 

lark?s, 
But  tenderer — graver." 

It  was  no  hard  task  for  Isabel  and 
Florence  to  alarm  Vernon  about  Sybil's 
health,  and  as  if  nature  were  plotting 
with  them,  she  certainly  seemed  weak, 


and  her  cheeks  grew  colourless  after  her 
adventure  in  the  cave.  She  seldom 
laughed  that  rich,  ringing  laugh  of 
heart  merriment,  but  smiled  instead, 
while  her  voice,  which  had  burst  into 
song  as  naturally  as  the  voice  of  a  bird 
in  the  woodlands,  each  day  grew  more 
mute,  and  the  effort  which  she  made  to 
conceal  what  was  passing  within,  only 
rendered  her  more  unlike  the  bright  and 
happy  creature  of  the  past.  In  fact  a 
deep  shadow  had  passed  over  the  young 
girl's  life,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
all  thinking  beings  after  some  great 
peril ;  she  felt,  with  awe,  what  she  had 
escaped,  and  the  reflection  made  her  sub- 
dued and  serious,  so  that  Vernon,  miss- 
ing her  accustomed  playfulness,  was  eas- 
ily persuaded  that  she  needed  a  change. 
None  but  he,  however,  oould  tell  at  what 
a  sacrifice  he  yielded  to  her  going  away 
from  his  own  protecting  care ;  none  but 
he  or  one  who  loves  and  who  feels  will- 
ing to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  the  beloved  one. 

But  Isabel,  in  her  seal  for  her  friend 
Florence,  not  only  wrought  upon  her 
brother's  feelings,  but  upon  Sybil's,  tell- 
ing her  that  it  was  Vernon's  desire  that 
she  should  visit  the  city,  as  it  would,  be- 
sides restoring  her  to  perfect  health,  add 
to  her  advantages,  improve  her  touch  in 
drawing,  and  acquaint  her  with  new 
styles  of  singing,  and  that  mixing  in  the 
most  polished  society  would  give  to  her 
manners  a  tone  which  one  who  had  al- 
ways lived  in  the  country  needed  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  refined.  As  a  desire  of 
Vernon's  was  fast  getting  to  be  some- 
thing of  sacred  importance  in  Sybil's 
mind,  she  consented  to  listen  to  her  new 
prospects,  but  at  the  same  time  pleaded 
as  an  excuse  for  not  readily  assenting  to 
Isabel's  kind  wish,  her  grand-mother's 
precarious  state  of  health.  Isabel  soon 
overruled  that  objection  by  saying  that 
it  mattered  little  to  Mrs.  Gordon  what 
attendant  she  had  in  the  present  phase 
of  her  decay,  and  if  the  smallest  change 
occurred,  Sybil  should  be  sent  for  at  once. 
When  she  found  that  this  last  argument 
nearly  caused  Sybil  to  yield  to  the  pro- 
posed change,  with  artful  eloquence  which 
was  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  she  drew  a 
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picture  of  all  thai  the  young  novice  would 
enjoy,  the  genius  of  the  stage,  music,  so- 
ciety, painting ;  the  companionship  of  in- 
tellectual men  and  women,  perhaps  some 
of  those  very  authors  whose  works  were 
to  her  as  household  gods,  until  Sybil,  not 
proof  against  these  new  fascinations  and 
Isabel's  sisterly  kindness,  looked  forward 
herself  with  intense  pleasure  to  the  hour 
of  departure  for  such  a  bright  and  beau- 
tiful world  of  happiness. 

The  evening  before  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  party  to  leave  Vernon  Grove 
brought  with  it  varied  feelings  to  all  con- 
cerned. Vernon  was  unmistakeably  sad 
and  gloomy ;  Isabel  glad  almost  to  child- 
like gaiety  to  escape  once  more  to  her 
old  life  of  constant  excitement,  and  Flor- 
ence content  to  leave  even  the  object  of 
her  passionate  attachment  because  she 
would  thereby  arrive  one  step  nearer  the 
execution  of  her  plans. 

Now  that  the  hour  of  departure  was  so 
near,  there  was  a  severe  struggle  going 
on  in  Sybil's  heart,  and  she  was  gay, 
restless,  sad,  tearful  and  joyful  by  turns. 
She  now  felt  the  significance  of  that  dirge- 
like word  "  Farewell."  Not  only  to  Ver- 
non would  she  be  obliged  to  utter  it,  but 
to  the  faithful  though  unconscious  guar- 
dian of  her  earlier  years ;  to  the  kind  do- 
mestics who  had  ever  looked  upon  her 
with  respect ;  and  even  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects which  had  been  her  companions  so 
long  must  be  included  in  the  parting; 
the  landscape  seen  from  her  window,  the 
trees  which  had  sheltered  her,  the  very 
humblest  flowers  which  had  sprung  up 
in  her  daily  path.  Yes,  even  though  the 
brightest  future  awaited  her,  Sybil  felt 
that  a  parting  was  a  serious  thing. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  a  few  minutes 
alone,1'  said  Vernon  to  her,  as  Isabel  and 
Florence  bade  them  good-night  earlier 
than  usual,  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
morrow ;  "  but  you  seem  so  particularly 
happy  that  perhaps  a  sober,  quiet  talk 
would  not  suit  your  mood." 

Vernon  had  heard  the  laughing  "good- 
night" from  Sybil  which  followed  Isabel's 
injunctions  to  be  ready  early  on  the  mor- 
row, but  did  not  see  the  bright  tear 
which  dimmed  her  eyes  a  moment  after- 
wards when  she  turned  towards  his  down- 


cast face,  and  had  judged  her  only  by 
the  first ;  but  she  made  no  answer  to  his 
question,  so  reproachful  in  its  tone,  ex- 
cept by  twining  her  arm  within  his  and 
leading  him  to  his  favourite  seat,  and 
then  sitting,  as  was  her  custom  before  the 
arrival  of  their  guests,  on  a  foot-stool  at 
his  feet. 

"  Yes,  I  must  talk  to  you  before  you 
go,"  said  Vernon,  "  somewhat  as  we  con- 
versed before  this  hateful  visit ;  I  mean 
in  the  same  familiar  way;  I  must  tell 
you  with  what  a  sense  of  unrest  this 
coming  absence  of  yours  oppresses  me, 
how  I  wish  that  the  visit  was  over,  and 
that  this  night,  this  hour,  you  had  come 
back  to  me  and  Vernon  Grove  again. 
Ah,  I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  sadly, 
Sybil." 

Her  youthful,  hopeful  heart  could 
prognosticate  no  evil  in  that  brief  ab- 
sence, and  she  tried  to  laugh  away  his 
fears. 

"  Turn  to  the  bright  side  of  the  pic- 
ture," she  said  smilingly,  "  and  think  of 
only  that  Remember  how  many  things 
I  shall  have  to  tell  you  of  when  I  return, 
how  many  new  songs  to  sing  you  ;  and 
then  call  to  mind  Mrs.  Clayton's  fine 
promises.  This  visit,  she  says,  is  to 
transform  me  into  a  being  of  almost 
ideal  perfections ;  just  think  how  grace- 
ful, charming  and  accomplished  the  coun- 
try girl  will  become  under  the  new  expe- 
riences which  await  her." 

"I  know  all,  can  imagine  all,"  said 
he,  unmoved  by  her  pleasantry,  "  but  no 
bright  anticipations  are  to  me  like  a  real 
presence.  A  blind  man's  world  is  nar- 
rowed down,  as  far  as  relates  to  externals, 
to  a  mere  point.  What  Sybil  Gray  is, 
satisfies  me,  I  care  not  to  look  forward  to 
what  she  will  be" 

Ah  1  how  his  soul  longed  to  say  a  few 
words  of  love  to  bind  her  to  him  forever, 
but  he  did  not,  would  not ;  his  sense  of 
right  guided  him  perhaps  ;  or  perchance 
the  thought  that  he  might  so  interfere 
with  some  brighter  destiny  which  awaited 
her,  checked  him,  and  he  only  uttered 
the  first  word  of  his  intended  appeal; 
one  word,  she  had  often  heard  it  from  his 
lips,  but  never  in  such  a  way ;  one  word, 
but  whether  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
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spoken  was  that  of  love,  or  bate,  unutter- 
able tenderness,  or  reproach,  she  could 
not  determine  in  her  own  mind,  but  that 
it  came  like  a  meteor,  as  unexpectedly 
and  as  sudden,  that  it  sent  the  hot  blood 
tingling  to  her  brow,  that  whatever  it 
meant  it  thrilled  her  with  a  strange 
power — this  she  knew  and  felt,  and  the 
word  was  simply  her  own  familiar  name, 
"  Sybil." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  but 
her  voice  at  last  broke  it, — 

"I  am  listening,  Mr.  Vernon,"  she 
said. 

••  Better  be  silent,"  he  answered  impet- 
uously, "  than  give  utterance  to  that  cold, 
measured  'Mr.  Vernon.'  I  hate  it,  Sybil ; 
it  chills  me  through  and  through." 

" I  should  have  said  brother"  said  she 
in  a  softer  tone,  and  anxious  to  conciliate 
him,  "  but  I  am  so  thoughtless,  so  forget- 
ful, that  I  do  not  always  remember  the 
word  which  you  want  me  to  say,  and 
which  is  so  pleasant  to  me  to  utter." 

"  No,  nor  that  either,"  he  exclaimed, 
writhing  as  though  some  nerve  had  sus- 
tained an  injury,  "let  it  be  Richard, 
Sybil,  and  though  it  were  earth's  harsh- 
est sound,  it  will  turn  to  music  if  you 
utter  it." 

Sybil  tried  and  tried  in  vain  to  frame 
the  word  aloud,  the  distance  was  too  im- 
measurably great  1>etween  them,  and  it 
died  away  unuttered  on  her  lips. 

"  I  cannot,  cannot,"  she  said  frankly 
at  last,  "it  seems  almost  disrespectful  in 
me  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  you  have 
seen  so  many  more  years  than  I  have, 
Mr.  Vernon ;  and  perhaps  you  do  not 
know,"  she  continued  playfully,  as  she 
saw  a  threatening  frown  on  Vernon's 
brow,  and  hoped  by  her  pleasantry  to 
drive  it  away,  "  that  you  even  look  older 
than  you  are,  for  since  your  illness  a  host 
of  silver  hairs  have  appeared  shining  out 
from  among  the  darker  ones  on  your 
brow,  like  a  sort  of  clock  to  mark  the 
hour  of  your  life,  or  perhaps  to  warn  me 
about  the  difference  of  our  years." 

No  sooner  had  Sybil  uttered  these 
words  than  she  became  conscious  that  she 
had  done  wrong,  for  a  shade  of  intense 
sadness  passed  over  Vernon's  face,  and 
mournfully  was  his  answer  spoken. 


"You  are  severe,  but  just,  Sybil; 
meaning  kindness,  but  inflicting  wounds 
upon  the  very  eve  of  your  departure 
from  the  home  where  we  have  been  so 
happy  together." 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  answered  quickly, 
"you  see  that  there  is  another  lesson 
which  you  must  teach  me,  and  it  is  not 
to  say  anything  impolite  or  unaccepta- 
ble;  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
wound  you  just  now  by  my  remark,  and 
after  all  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  grey  hairs  in  clusters  upon  my  own 
head,  following  that  terrible  experience 
in  the  cave.  There  have  been  those,  you 
know,  whose  hair  has  turned  white  in  a 
single  night ;  I  wonder  that  mine  did  not 
then." 

Vernon  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
over  fler  bright,  luxuriant  locks. 

•4  Ah,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  that  was  in- 
deed a  terrible  hour;  I  scarcely  could 
have  lived  had  I  lost  my  little  Sybil 
then." 

There  was  a  trembling  earnestness  in 
his  tone  that  went  straight  to  Sybil's 
heart,  and  she  longed  to  make  entire  rep- 
aration for  the  remark  which  she  thought 
had  pained  him. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  she 
said  half  playfully,  half  seriously ;  "you 
know  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow, 
and  you  will  miss  me  so  at  Vernon  Grove 
that  it  will  seem  a  very  long  time  before 
I  return,  particularly  if  I  pay  a  visit  to 
aunt  Mary  before  I  come  back ;  this  pre- 
lude is  to  make  you  sensible  that  the 
time  of  my  being  absent,  and  my  large 
experience,  will  have  added  almost  a  cy- 
cle to  my  years,  while  you,  remaining 
here,  will  be  stationary  for  a  while,  and 
so  I  promise  you  freely  and  fully  with 
this  addition  of  years  on  my  part,  which 
will  make  us  equal,  that  when  I  see  Ver- 
non Grove  again,  I  will  have  courage  to 
address  you,  if  you  still  desire  it,  even  by 
the  name  of  the  lion-hearted  king." 

A  flood  of  joy  swept  through  Vernon's 
heart ;  that  promise  brought  her  one  step 
nearer  to  him,  and  it  was  a  blessed 
thought  that  the  word  Richard  would  be 
converted  into  musio  by  her  line,  but  no 
future  pleasure  could  take  away  the  pres- 
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ent  pang  of  parting,  and  he  recurred  to 
it  again. 

"  How  silent  will  the  Grove  be  when 
you  leave  it,  dear  child  ;  what  shall  I  do 
without  your  voice,  Sybil?  I  do  not 
mean  simply  in  singing,  but  in  reading 
and  conversing.  The  blind  miss  a  voice 
almost  as  much  as  a  bodily  presence,  and 
I  have  always  pretended  to  read  charac- 
ter by  the  voice.  My  blindness  has  thus 
taught  me  to  depend  more  on  my  instincts 
than  ever,  and  my  love  and  hatred  for 
people  are  determined  by  their  voices." 

"  You  depend  almost  as  much  on  a  pe- 
culiar tone  of  voice,"  answered  Sybil, 
"  as  the  author  of  some  lines  that  I  read 
the  other  day.  I  committed  them  to 
memory,  and  some  day  when  I  return 
and  you  are  in  want  of  entertainment 
and  lonely,  I  will  repeat  them  to  you." 

"And  why  not  now?"  he  asked;  "is 
it  so  late  that  you  can  not  spare  me  a  few 
more  minutes  ?  Ah,  Sybil,  by-and-by  you 
will  give  to  others  in  the  danee  far  more 
time  than  that  which  you  deny  me ;  by- 
and-by  you  will  forget  me  quite,  or  re- 
member me  only  as  the  blind  man  who 
was  so  dependant  upon  you,  and  who 
wished  for  your  companionship  when  you 
could  be  far  better  employed  than  by  en- 
tertaining him." 

Sybil  had  heard  many  a  storm  of  an- 
ger burst  from  Vernon's  lips,  but  she  was 
quite  unused  to  the  querulous  tone  of  re- 
proach which  was  now  in  the  ascendant, 
and,  sorry  to  have  provoked  it,  she  tried 
by  her  good  nature  to  make  amends  for 
what  had  passed. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  care 
very  much  to  hear  them  now,"  she  said, 
"  and  as  for  its  being  too  late  to  recite 
them,  that  certainly  was  not  my  excuse, 
for  I  really  feel  as  if  I  could  not  sleep  to- 
night I  do  not  know  after  all,  if  you 
would  like  the  lines  as  much  as  I  do,  for 
perhaps  it  is  only  their  earnestness  which 
recommends  them ;  they  are  simply  words 
from  a  very  loving  heart,  linked  together 
by  a  rhyme ;  by  a  loving  heart,  I  mean 
one  which  loves  as  the  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  novels  love." 

"What  you  have  said  of  them  does 
not  take  from  me  the  desire  to  hear 
them,"  returned  Vernon,  "  though  such 


love  seems  to  be  denied  me,  and  though 
my  whole  life  as  regards  the  affections 
must  be  one  long  disappointment.  But 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  I  can  still  sym- 
pathize with  the  loving  and  beloved." 

Sybil  imagined  that  he  alluded  to  his 
experience  in  regard  to  Florence,  and  her 
voice  grew  tenderer  in  its  pity  as  she  re* 
peated  the  lines  addressed — 

"to  a  bilovbd  voice. 

"Speak  it  once  more,  once  more,  in  ac- 
cents soft, 
Let  the  delicfous  music  reach  mine  ear, 
Tell   me   in   murmured   accents    oft  and 
oft, 

That  I  am  dear. 

"  Teach  me  the  spell  that  clings  around  a 

word, 
Teach  to  my  lips  the  melody  of  thine, 
And    let    the    spoken    name    most  often 

heard 

Be  mine,  be  mine. 

"Why  in   the   still   and   dreamy  twilight 

hour, 
When   lone   and   tender  musings  rill  the 

breast, 
Why   does    thy  voice   with    its    peculiar 

power 

Still  my  unrest? 

"Why  does   the  memory   of  thy  faintest 

tone 
In   the    deep    midnight    come    upon   my 

soul, 
And  cheer  the  parting  hours,  so  sad  and 

lone, 

As  on  they  roll  1 

"  Oh,  if  my  passions  overflow  their  bound, 
Or  pride,  or  hate,  or  anger  call  for  blame, 
Do    thauy    with    earnest,    mild,    rebuking 
sound, 

But  breathe  my  name : 

"But  show  the  better    way  by  thu  ap- 
proved, 
Bid  me  control  my  erring,  wayward  will, 
And    at    the    chiding    of    thy   voice   be- 
loved, 

All  shall  be  still/' 

Burning  words  were  upon  Vernon's 
lips,  even  an  echo  to  the  burden  of  the 
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lines,  "thus,  Sybil,  my  beloved,  is  thy 
voice  unto  me"  but  by  a  strong  effort  he 
forced  them  back,  and  thanked  her  calm- 
ly for  her  kindness. 

And  then  the  parting  came. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Vernon,  almost 
good-bye." 

"  And  are  you  going  to  leave  me  with 
a  cold  8 hake  of  the  hand,  Sybil?  Are 
we,  brother  and  sister,  companions  from 
the  far  past,  from  the  years  of  your 
childhood,  are  we  to  part  thus?  Has 
not  a  prayer  followed  you  if  you  but 
strayed  from  my  presence  ?  Have  I  not 
watched  you,  taught  you,  cared  for  you, 
loved  you,  and  can  you  think  of  no  way 
to  leave  me  to  my  loneliness  but  this? 
Can  you  give  me  no  memory  but  what  a 
stranger  gives  to  a  stranger,  the  common, 
every-day  clasp  of  a  hand?" 

It  scarcely  needed  these  words  to  over- 
come Sybil,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
excitement  for  the  past  few  days,  and 
suddenly  a  shower  of  tears  rained  from 
her  eyes.  Though  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
tract, it  seemed  to  her,  now  that  the  time 
was  really  approaching,  ungrateful  in  her 
to  leave  her  benefactor,  her  friend,  her 
teacher,  particularly  since  he  now  ap- 
peared somewhat  reluctant  to  have  her 
go- 

"  I  owe  you  all  that  I  am,"  sobbed  she, 
like  a  poor,  penitent  child ;  "  you  have 
taught  me  every  thing,  teach  me  now. 
Bow  should  we  part,  tell  me,  and  now  as 
ever,  I  would  obey  my  teacher's  most 
trivial  wish." 

The  strongman  trembled  for  a  moment, 
half  unclosed  his  arms,  yearning  to  en- 
fold her  in  his  embrace  and  to  keep  her 
there  forever,  resisted  the  impulse,  and 
crushed  some  rebellious  thought  which 
had  nearly  overmastered  him,  then  fold- 
ing them  tightly  over  his  breast,  a  shield 
against  the  strong  temptation  which  be- 
set him,  bent  down,  pressed  a  fervent 
kiss  upon  her  brow,  blessed  and  then  re- 
leased her. 

Sybil  departed  to  her  own  room,  but 
twice  she  paused  on  her  way  thither  as 
she  thought  that  she  heard  her  name 
borne  to  hei  i>y  the  wind  as  it  rushed 
through  the  long  corridor,  but  hearing  it 
not  repeated  again,  she  concluded  that  it 


was  only  her  imagination,  as  she  had 
just  left  Vernon  and  he  had  said  his  last 
words,  and  the  rest  of  the  household 
were  hushed  in  slumber,  and  she  soon 
lost  all  memory  of  it  in  the  little  prepa- 
rations which  still  remained  for  her  to 
make  for  the  morrow's  journey.  Had 
she  traced  the  source  of  that  mysterious 
cry,  had  she  returned  and  beheld  Vernon 
wildly  entreating  her  to  have  mercy  upon 
him  and  to  leave  him  not ;  had  she  heard 
his  passionate  words  of  affection  and  the 
touching  appeal  addressed  to  her  in  his 
despair,  perhaps  her  destiny  would  have 
been  decided  then  and  there ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  decreed,  the  morning's  sun  saw 
Sybil's  departure  from  Vernon  Grove 
and  its  master,  to  behold  them,  if  ever 
again,  how  and  when  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

"  Tis  a  proud  chamber  and  a  rich, 

Filled  with  the  world's  most  costly  things 

Of  precious  stones  and  gold; 

Of  laces,  silks  and  jewelry, 

And  all  that's  bought  and  sold." 

And  her  face  is  lily-clear, 
Lily-shaped,  and  drooped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

And  a  forehead  fair  and  saintly, 
Which  two  blue  eyes  undershine, 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 

And  her  smile  it  seems  most  holy, 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestings  are. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her, 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  her  hair. 

Mrs,  Brotcmng. 

"  So,  your  toilette  is  finished,  Sybil ;  it 
is  well,  for  our  guests  will  arrive  presently. 
Like  a  patient  audience  I  have  been  await- 
ing the  rising  of  the  curtain,  and  now  T 
am  ready  to  applaud  or  condemn.  Are 
you  sure  that  art  and  nature  leagued  to- 
gether have  done  their  very  best?  Before 
I  judge  for  myself  I  must  have  that  lamp 
to  the  left  shaded  somewhat,  and  the  other 
raised,  so  that  I  may  see  the  effect  of  that 
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new  coiffure  upon  your  style  of  face. 
People,  like  paintings,  should  only  be 
criticised  in  certain  lights.  Incline  that 
ware  of  hair  a  little  more  upon  your 
brow,  there,  that  is  more  artistic,  and 
now,  Sybil,  I  cannot  help  it  if  those 
Madonna-like  eyes  of  yours  are  raised  in 
pious  remonstrance,  for  I  must  say  what 
I  think,— you  are  beautiful,  positively 
the  most  beautiful — " 

Sybil's  beseeching  look  at  Isabel,  and 
her  white-gloved  hand  laid  upon  her  arm, 
arrested  her  words. 

"  Well,  I  will  stop,  since  you  wish  me 
■  not  to  be  personal,  and  will  generalize 
and  modify  what  I  was  about  to  say. 
After  all,  fashion  is  the  thing ;  take  even 
an  ugly  woman  from  the  dairy,  Frenchify 
her  a  little,  and  she  will  become  quite 
handsome  under  refined  and  refining 
bands,  while  you,  Sybil,  ah,  I  dare  not 
tell  you  what  you  have  become." 

Isabel  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
gazing  in  admiration  upon  the  lovely  face 
and  form  before  her.  It  was  the  night  of 
Sybil's  debut,  and  she  had  yielded  her- 
self up  into  her  friend's  hands  to  be  at- 
tired as  she  wished ;  and  Isabel,  guided 
by  her  perfect  taste,  had  chosen  what 
was  most  appropriate  in  its  simplicity, 
pure  white,  gauzy  and  floating,  and  al- 
most like  gossamer  in  its  fine  texture. 
Let  others  wear  what  they  choose,  she 
said,  let  Sybil  load  herself  ever  after 
with  gems  and  finery,  that  night  Bhe  be- 
longed exclusively  to  her,  and  she  should 
have  no  ornament  save  her  own  faultless 
beauty,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, even  the  fastidious  Isabel. 

Sybil  had  been  one  week  the  inmate  of 
Mrs.  Clayton's  city  home ;  she  was  used 
to  luxury,  but  not  such  as  this;  she 
had  dreamed  of  enjoyment,  and  she  was 
more  than  satisfied,  for  here  she  met 
with  kindness  on  every  side,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  minister  to  her  taste  for 
the  beautiful.  Isabel  was  delighted  with 
her  fresh,  unspoiled  heart,  and  had  taken 
her  protegS  under  her  peculiar  care,  first 
because  she  felt  somewhat  the  sacredness 
of  the  charge,  and  again  because  the 
young  girl,  whom  she  had  brought  from 
her  retired  home  suddenly  into  the  glare 
of  the  great  world,  was  a  curiosity  to 


her,  something  new  under  the  sun,  and 
her  very  straight-forward  simplicity  of 
character,  so  in  opposition  to  her  own 
worldly  training,  interested  her  as  a 
study ;  while  Clayton,  fancying  what  she 
fancied,  took  Sybil  at  once  to  his  heart 
and  home,  rejoicing  that  his  wife  found 
something  to  amuse  and  interest  her. 
Of  Florence,  that  regal  woman  who  al- 
ways appeared  to  Sybil  as  if  newly  step- 
ped from  her  throne,  she  saw  compara- 
tively little,  nor  did  she  regret  it,  for  the 
old  feeling,  of  the  dove  in  the  presence  of 
the  hawk,  fluttered  her  too  much  for  her 
sensations  to  be  those  of  perfect  peace. 
As  a  reason  for  her  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  world  of  fashion,  Florence  had 
declared  herself  weary  of  society,  ex- 
pressing a  contempt  for  its  forms  and 
institutions,  sadly  at  variance  with  her 
former  tastes,  while  she  expatiated  largely 
upon  the  delights  of  a  country  residence, 
and  thus,  though  Sybil  knew  that  she 
was  frequently  closeted  with  Isabel,  dis- 
cussing some  matter  seemingly  of  im- 
portance, seldom  did  she  meet  her  in  the 
never  ending  round  of  engagements  into 
which  she  had  been  drawn  by  Isabel. 

On  the  night  of  Sybil's  debut  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's house  was  to  be  opened  to  a  large 
circle  of  Isabel's  friends,  and  Sybil's 
heart  beat  tumultously  as  she  descended 
to  the  gorgeously  lighted  rooms,  and 
thought  of  the  contrast  which  that  even- 
ing would  present  to  her  past  secluded 
life ;  it  was  a  new  and  not  perfectly  agree- 
able ordeal  to  her  because  of  her  embar- 
rassment, and  she  half  shrank  back  from 
the  blaze  of  light  which  she  encountered. 
A  friendly  glance,  however,  met  her,  and 
a  friendly  hand  took  her  own,  and  she 
felt  relieved  to  find  that  as  yet  Mr.  Clay- 
ton was  the  only  occupant  of  the  room, 
while  a  few  pleasant  words  of  approval 
of  her  simple  dress  tended  still  more  to 
reassure  her. 

"  It  argues  well  for  her  future  obedi- 
ence to  my  commands,"  said  Isabel  fondly, 
"  to  be  so  entirely  guided  by  my  wishes ; 
her  dress  wants  nothing  in  its  airy  grace 
except  perhaps  a  set  of  peaq^ornaments. 
They  might  indeed  add  to  the  purity  of 
her  appearance,  for  there  is  something  in 
their  unostentatious  beauty  that  softens 
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without  gilding,  and  one  can  fancy  the 
holy  women  of  old,  if  wearing  jewelry  at 
all,  preferring  only  pearls." 

Mr.  Clayton  smiled  and  looked  tenderly 
at  his  lovely  wife,  who  seemed  for  once  to 
forget  herself  in  her  interest  for  another, 
and  then  with  an  air  of  mystery  he  placed 
a  casket  in  her  hands. 

"  You  always  said,  Isabel,  that  I  was 
your  good  fairy,  and  lo,  here  are  what 
you  have  just  wished  for,  a  set  of  pearls 
for  Sybil.  I  heard  you  say  that  her  dress 
was  to  be  of  white,  and  knowing  that 
there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  painting 
the  rose  and  gilding  the  lily,  I  trust  that 
she  will  accept  them,  and  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  by  your  approval  and  her  wearing 
them  to  night." 

Isabel  impulsively  threw  her  arms 
around  Clayton's  neck,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  her  elaborate  toilette,  while  Sybil 
thanked  him  with  eloquent  words,  and 
certainly  when  they  were  clasped  around 
her  snowy  neck  and  arms,  one  might  have 
wondered  how  she  had  seemed  so  fair 
without  them. 

"  I  wish  that  Vernon  could  see  Sybil 
now,"  said  Clayton,  who  was  not  included 
in  the  secret  shared  between  Isabel  and 
Florence,  "  he  would  think  that  she  was 
some  spirit  draped  in  earthly  robes ;  he 
must  be  lonely  enough  at  the  Grove,  with 
no  joyful  tongue  to  give  him  welcome 
home ;  why  did  you  not  bring  him  with 
you,  Isabel?" 

44  The  truth  is,"  said  Isabel,  frowning 
a  little  at  (he  unwelcome  introduction  of 
his  name,  "  that  I  did  ask  Richard  to  ac- 
company us,  but  without  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, for  he  said  that  he  would  not  feel  at 
home  anywhere  away  from  his  every  day 
haunts,  and  so  refused  my  invitation ; 
and  now  remember,  Clayton,  I  want  his 
to  l»e  a  forbidden  name  while  Sybil  is 
here,  for  fear  that  it  will  bring  back  old 
memories  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  make 
htT  want  to  fly  away  to  the  woods  once 
m»  re." 

Tears  came  into  Sybil's  eyes,  pearls 
brighter  than  those  which  clasped  her 
fair  neck,  fat  she  thought  of  Vernon  and 
her  grandmother  alone  in  their  solitude, 
but  she  bputhed  them  away  hastily  as  the 
bell  f:om  the  hall  sounded,  not  indeed 


with  the  quick  energetic  ring  of  an  aris- 
tocrat's footman,  but  so  near  the  time  for 
the  assembling  of  his  guests  as  to  letd 
Mr.  Clayton  to  expect  them  and  to  ad- 
vance forward  a  step,  while  the  white- 
gloved  waiter  threw  open  the  doors  with 
a  grand  air  of  importance. 

No  perfumed  and  jewelled  lady  entered, 
however ;  no  dainty  gentleman  with  un- 
impeachable toilet,  but  a  woman  coarsely 
attired,  with  a  hollow-eyed  child  in  her 
arms,  advanced  with  shrinking  step  into 
the  room,  shading  her  eyes  with  her  rough 
hand  from  the  sudden  blase  of  light 

"  What  does  the  woman  want?"  asked 
Clayton  of  the  astonished  waiter,  "  and 
how  dare  you  admit  such  a  person  at  this 
hour,  at  this  time,  into  my  house?" 

The  woman  answered  for  herself  in  a 
sad  voice,  and  in  hurried  words  told  a 
pitiful  tale  of  misfortune  and  affliction, 
looking  down  anxiously  at  intervals  upon 
the  child  as  though  to  assure  herself  that 
each  quick,  convulsive  breath  that  it  drew 
was  not  its  last 

Her  husband,  she  said,  together  with 
herself  and  child,  had  taken  passage  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  other  shores,  and  while 
on  their  way  a  storm  had  overtaken 
them  and  their  vessel  became  a  wreck 
Many  on  board  had  perished,  and  among 
the  rest  her  husband,  whose  dying  strug- 
gles she  had  witnessed  without  being  able 
to  give  him  any  assistance,  and  she  and 
her  child  might  have  shared  his  fate  if 
another  vessel,  in  passing  at  some  dis- 
tance, had  not  seen  their  signal  of  dis- 
tress and  rendered  assistance  to  the  few 
miserable  survivors  who  were  clinging  to 
the  wreck,  their  strength  almost  spent  bj 
their  exertions.  Her  child  and  herself! 
it  was  true,  were  saved  from  drowning, 
but  a  worse  fate  might  await  them  through 
poverty  and  hunger,  which  must  soon 
bring  them  to  the  grave,  for  upon  land- 
ing, the  captain  of  the  ship  which  bad 
rescued  them,  told  her  that  she  most  seek 
at  once  for  employment,  as  he  could  no 
longer  afford  to  add  to  his  expenses  by 
maintaining  those  whom  he  had  saved, and 
so  without  food  or  clothing,  with  a  pick 
child  and  a  heavy  heart,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  she  had  gone  forth  to  seek 
her  fortunes.    Seeing  bright  lights  in  Mr. 
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Clayton's  house,  she  had  stopped  there, 
hoping  that  the  noble  exterior  might  be- 
token wealth  and  plenty  and  benevo- 
lence— she  but  asked  a  shelter  for  the 
night,  or  the  wherewithal  to  obtain  one 
elsewhere,  a  shawl  to  wrap  her  Bbivering 
child  in,  and  a  word  of  advice  from  the 
kind  gentleman  and  lady  of  the, house, 
she  added. 

Piteously  were  her  eyes  turned  upon 
the  group,  who  were  interested  in  spite  of 
themselves  in  the  narrative,  but  another 
peal  of  the  bell  at  least  determined  Clay- 
ton's plan  of  action. 

'*  My  advice  is,"  said  he  frown  ingly, 
''that  you  depart  from  these  doors  at  once. 
The  city  provides  a  refuge  for  such  ns 
you,  and  if  you  choose,  you  can  go  to  the 
authorities  and  there  palm  upon  them 
your  improbable  story ;  these  rooms  were 
lighted  for  guests  and  not  for  importu- 
nate beggars,  depart  at  once,  and  let 
them  have  entrance." 

"  So  much  to  me"  thought  Sybil,  glanc- 
ing at  her  costly  pearls,  "  so  much  to  plea- 
sure and  pomp,  and  nothing  to  her  !"  She 
could  have  torn  the  rich  ornaments  from 
her  arms  and  neck  if  she  had  dared,  and 
trampled  them  under  foot,  while  Isabel 
seeing  her  emotion,  hummed  a  lively  air 
and  tried  to  draw  her  away,  saying  that 
Clayton  had  done  what  was  but  right,  as 
he  was  constantly  assailed  by  impostors 
who  tried,  under  false  pretences,  to  ex- 
tract money  from*  him.  But  Sybil  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot.    The  woman's 


face  flushed  at  Clayton's  cruel  words,  and 
she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes  as  if  to 
be  assured  of  his  meaning,  then  shudder- 
ing perhaps  from  cold,  perhaps  from  some 
uncontrollable  impulse  of  despair  or  wea- 
riness, she  drew  the  moaning  child  more 
closely  to  her  shrunken  breast  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  room,  while  her  miserable 
robes  brushed  the  silken  garments  of  the 
gay  party  who  ascended  the  stairs. 

Sybil  would  have  followed  her  and 
have  rendered  her  the  aid  which  Clayton 
had  denied,  for  she  felt  and  knew  that 
the  strange  sad  tale  was  true,  but  Isa- 
bel held  her  back,  and  in  a  passive, 
dream-like  mood,  she  heard  her  name  in 
an  introduction,  and  then  came  fresh  ar- 
rivals, and  the  incident  was  for  that  night 
forgotten,  but  ever  after  Sybil's  consci- 
ence reproached  her  for  not  being  more 
prompt  and  acting  with  more  indepen- 
dence ;  nor  did  she  plead  as  others  might 
for  her,  her  inexperience  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  placed. 
Often  did  she  think  of  Clayton's  avarice 
which  led  him,  though  spending  thou- 
sands for  his  own  pleasures,  to  refuse 
needful  aid  to  that  wretched  beggar,  and 
of  Isabel's  apathy  as  she  besought  a 
shelter,  and  as  the  besetting  sin  of  their 
characters  unfolded  itself  to  herj  she  felt 
that  at  God's  bar  of  justice  she  would 
rather  have  the  heart  of  that  poor  woman 
beating  beneath  its  scanty  rags,  than 
those  of  the  proud  owners  of  that  costly 
palace  home. 


The  Fivi  Poets. — The  handwriting  frequently  bears  an  analogy  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  as  all  voluntary  actions  are  characteristic  of  the  individual.  But  many  causes 
operate  to  counteract  or  obstruct  a  uniform  result.  t;I  am  intimately  acquainted,"  says 
D*ls<raeli,  "with  the  handwriting  of  five  of  our  great  poets.  The  first  in  early  life  ac- 
quired, among  Scottish  advocates,  a  handwriting  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  his  ordinary  brothers;  the  second,  educated  in  public  schools,  where  writing  is 
shamefully  neglected,  composes  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a  school-boy's  ragged 
scrawl,  as  if  he  had  never  finished  his  tasks  with  the  writing-master;  the  third  wriies 
his  highly-wrought  poetry  in  the  common  hand  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  from  early  com- 
mercial avocations;  the  fourth  has  all  that  finished  neatness  which  polished  his  verses; 
while  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  in  the  habit  of  correction  or  alteration, 
so  that  he  appears  to  be  printing  down  his  thoughts,  without  a  solitary  erasure.  The 
handwriting  of  the  first  and  third  poets,  not  indicative  of  their  character,  we  have  ac- 
counted for;  the  others  are  admirable  specimens  of  characteristic  autographs." 
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UGLINESS. 

AN  ANACHRONISM. 

Forma  bonum  fragile  est 

When  Eris,  that  old  maid  of  Ancient  lore 
Who  dealt  in  strife,  and  broken  bones  galore 
Was  left  unbidden  to  the  festive  scene/ 
Where  Peleus  claimed  fair  Thetis  for  his  queen, 
She  felt  her  dander  rise ;  for  she  alone, 
Of  all  the  deities  such  slight  had  known  ; 
So  quick  she  held  a  council  in  her  mind 
To  spoil  the  feast  and  speedy  vengeance  find  : 
Twas  thus  she  argued,  "  How  can  I  best  raise 
Fell  Discord's  fire  and  fan  it  into  blaze? 
What  stratagem  shall  I  employ  upon 
These  gods  and  goddesses  and  spoil  their  fun? 
Oh  Mars,  my  brother,  help  thy  sister  now — 

0  pater  Nox,  inform  thy  daughter  how, 
Assisted  by  thy  shade,  she  may  appear 
Upon  Mount  Pelions  lofty  brow,  and  there 
Spread  such  a  panic  'mong  the  assembled  host, 
As  all  the  New  York  banks  could  never  boast! 
Ah  happy  thought,  that  flashes  through  my  brain 
Swift  as  the  lightening  with  its  forked  chain  ! 

1  have  it  now,  Oh  vengeance  thou  art  sweet, 
And  mine,  I  feel  it,  shall  be  most  complete. 
For  I  will  raise  a  strife  among  the  dames 

Which  quick  'mongst  men  and  Gods  will  spread  the  flames 

Of  conflict  dire,  aye,  by  the  Hill  of  Howth, 

Worse  than  a  nigger  outbreak  at  the  South ! 

But  how  ?     Shall  failure  cross  my  shining  path 

For  want  of  means  to  raise  a  woman's  wrath  ? 

Ye  Gods  forbid ;  and  since  no  better  plan 

Strikes  me  at  present,  I  will  copy  man ; 

And  e'en  as  Barnum  raised  a  great  commotion, 

Among  the  Yankee  girls  across  the  ocean, 

By  holding  up  to  their  admiring  wonder 

A  prize  for  beauty, — I'll  do  that  by  Thunder  J" 

So  when  the  fun  commenced,  and  all  were  there, 
And  gentle  smiles  were  wreathed  on  faces  fair; 
While  Jupiter,  that  jolly  fine  old  so\x\ 
Was  growing  mellow  o'er  the  flowing  bowl ; 
While  mirth  ran  high,  and  nectar  passed  around, 
And  agile  feet  tripped  lightly  o'er  the  ground ; 
She  made  an  apple  out  of  solid  gold 
Inset  with  pearls,  and  gems  of  rarest  mould, 
Inscribed  upon  its  smooth  and  convex  rind 
uThis  apple  for  the  fairest  is  designed," 
And  hovering  high  o'er  Pclion's  misty  top, 
The  wicked  Eris  let  the  pippin  drop. 
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Had  General  Walker  with  his  lawless  band 
Of  Fillibusters  drawn  from  every  land, 
Appeared  among  that  host  with  purpose  dire 
Of  laying  waste  their  land  with  sword  and  fire, 
He  could  not  there  have  raised  among  the  Gods 
A  muss  so  great  by  half  a  dozen  odds. 
•  ••••••• 

First  fair  Minerva  claims  the  golden  prize 

And  views  its  sparkling  gems  with  longing  eyes, 

Sweet  Venus  too,  to  seize  the  prize  would  fain 

While  haughty  Juno  views  them  with  disdain, 

Looks  on  them  both  with  countenance  morose 

And  slightly  elevates  her  royal  nose. 

Now  soon  their  mirth  gives  way  to  loud  contention 

Which  would  have  shamed  a  women's  rights  convention, 

And  angry  frowns  distort  their  lovely  faces 

Which  but  just  now  were  wreathed  with  gentle  graces. 

And  fiercer  still  the  noisy  conflict  rose 

While  each  dealt  right  and  left  her  verbal  blows, 

Till  Jove,  aroused  by  this  infernal  clatter, 

His  toddy  left  to  look  into  the  matter ; 

But  seeing  them  he  cried,  "  Lay  on  Macduff 

And  damned  be  she  who  first  cries  hold,  enough." 

And  having  thus  delivered  his  opinion, 

He  took  a  pinch  of  real  old  Virginian, 

Pronounced  the  whole  affair  to  be  an  "auger" 

And  soothed  his  nerves  with  half  a  pint  of  lager! 


But  though  old  Zeus  thus  looked  upon  the  fun, 

It  was  in  real  truth  but  half  begun, 

For  each  fair  dame,  now  fully  roused  to  anger, 

Enforced  her  claim  with  bedlamitic  clangor. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  this  is  as  true 

Of  women's  tongues,  as  'tis  of  me  or  you. 

Until  at  last,  by  dint  of  mere  fatigue, 

They  had  to  give  up  slang  and  try  intrigue. 

So  all  agreed,  for  want  of  better  plan, 

To  let  it  be  decided  by  a  man  ; 

But  whom  of  all  the  men  beneath  the  sky 

Might  be  judged  worthy  of  a  trust  so  high  ? 

Here  Pater  Jove,  who  was  a  keen  old  fellow, 

And  had  by  this  time  grown  most  lordly  mellow, 

Begun  to  see  the  joke,  and  favoring  Eris, 

He  ordered  them  to  leave  their  feud  to  Paris. 

Now  quick  to  Ida's  groves  the  scene' is  changed, 
Whore  Paris  with  his  flocks  securely  ranged, 
And  there  the  fair  contendants  for  the  prize 
Parade  their  charms  before  the  astonished  eye9 
Of  Priam's  son ;  and  all  at  once  employ 
Alluring  promises  to  move  the  boy 
Unto  their  favor ;  Juno  offers  lands, 
And  boundless  sway  o'er  Asia's  golden  sands, 
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While  fair  Minerva  offers  to  confer 

"  The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ;M 

But  gentle  Venus,  that  bewitching  creature, 

Better  understanding  human  nature, 

And  knowing  too,  that  nothing  else  in  life 

Will  tempt  a  "  homo  "  like  a  pretty  wife, 

Offers  to  give  unto  the  silly  calf 

The  fairest  woman  for  his  better  half, 

And  then  by  one  consent  they  all  caress  him, 

And  smothered  in  their  arms  they  thus  address  him, 

"  Come  gentle  Paris,  you  shall  judge  between  us," 

He  looks — compares — and  gives  the  prize  to  Venus. 


Alas  the  day,  alas  the  fatal  day, 

Which  saw  proud  man  succumb  to  Beauty's  sway. 

For  soon  the  dread  results  began  to  appear 

Which  drenched  with  human  gore  this  fated  sphere, 

While  Greece  with  one  consent  unsheathed  her  sword 

To  avenge  the  fancied  wrongs  of  Helen's  lord. 

And  soon  the  treachery  of  a  love-sick  boy 

Laid  slaughtered  thousands  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 

While  Eris,  glorying  in  her  vengeance,  swore 

That  peace  in  Heaven  or  Earth  should  be  no  more. 

While  Mars,  exulting  in  the  bloody  sight, 

Impatiently  prepared  to  join  the  fight ; 

Unloosed  the  dogs  of  war,  (which  latter  action 

Hath  wrongfully  been  laid  to  General  Jackson) 

Sent  forth  the  thirsty  band  in  fierce  array 

And  swore  each  separate  cur  should  have  his  day. 

Oh  Beauty !  thou  dread  curse  of  every  clime, 

Thou  bane  of  every  nation,  every  time, 

'Neath  your  dread  sway  hath  peace  from  mortals  fled 

While  still  they  hug  the  dart  that  lays  them  dead, 

To  you  no  more  I'll  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 

I  swear  by  all  the  Gods  I  will  be  free ! 

And  come  ye  noble  spirits,  who  have  long 

Endured  the  jeers  of  the  ignoble  throng 

Because  forsooth  ye  have  not  pretty  faces, 

Nor  forms  endowed  with  vain  and  foppish  graces 

Come  all,  both  high  and  low,  both  fools  and  sages, 

Old  maids,  old  bachelors,  of  "  certain  ages.1' 

Enroll  your  names  among  the  noble  train 

Who  dare  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  proud  disdain 

Of  those  who  by  fond  mother  Nature's  pains 

Are  blest  with  comeliness  instead  of  brains  1 

No  more  we'll  cower  'neath  the  tyrants  rod, 

But  noble  UGLINESS  shall  be  our  God! 

Rejoice  ye  scholars  of  the  buried  past, 

She  true  to  TO  KAAON  hath  been  found  at  last! 

Beauty  1  thy  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close, 

Thou  "  tetenima  causa  "  of  many  a  bloody  nose  1 
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But  though,  by  this  one  act  of  human  error 

Commenced  on  earth  a  hideous  "  reign  of  terror," 

Which  swept  from  land  to  land  with  fearful  speed 

And  caused  all  other  doctrines  to  recede ; 

Though,  from  that  fatal  day  men  thought  it  duty 

To  offer  up  themselves  the  slaves  of  Beauty ; 

Yet  it  was  not  for  want  of  counsel  wise, 

To  banish  beauty's  glamour  from  their  eyes : 

For  even  there,  before  old  Ilium's  gates, 

Where  raged  the*  strife  between  contending  Fates, 

Appeared  a  prophet,  bearing  words  of  peace 

To  the  assembled  nations,  and  to  Greece, 

And  breathing  in  their  ears  the  words  of  truth, 

Addressed  himself  alike  to  age  and  youth; 

But  who  shall  check  the  sway  of  human  rage, 

When  in  the  ignoble  strife  the  God's  engage  ? 

As  usual,  they  heeded  not  his  cry, 

Treated  him  with  disdain,  or  passed  him  by; 

Until  at  last  worn  out,  he  died  a  slave 

Neglected  by  the  men  he  came  to  save. 

Oh  Thersites,  thou  man  of  perfect  mould, 

Whose  every  word  was  worth  a  mine  of  gold, 

What  though  thou  livedst  neglected,  died  in  scorn, 

To  curse  the  age  in  which  thou  hadst  been  born  ? 

What  though  as  age  succeeded  hoary  age, 

Thy  name  was  left  untouched  by  history's  page  ? 

For  me  'twas  left  to  chronicle  thy  fame, 

And  rescue  from  contempt  thy  glorious  name ! 

And  from  thy  sayings,  I  will  start  a  school 

Of  true  Philosophy,  the  golden  rule 

Of  which  shall  be,  "  Be  this  our  lever — 

A  lack  of  Beauty  is  a  joy  forever !" 

*         *         ♦  *         ♦»  ♦         ♦ 

Shade  of  old  Homer,  bard  of  Scio's  Isle, 

Leave  thine  abode  and  come  to  earth  awhile— 

Inspire  my  pen  with  all  thy  noble  art, 

That  I  may  write  in  strains  that  touch  the  heart; 

Give  me  thy  lyre  now  so  long  unused, 

To  sing  the  praise  of  him  whom  you  abused— 

Or  speak  through  me  in  numbers  all  thine  own, 

And  thus  retrieve  the  grievous  wrong  you've  done ; 

Acknowledge  to  the  world  that  you  were  blind, 

And  could  not  see  the  beauties  of  his  mind ; 

My  fancy  with  poetic  fervor  heat, 

While  I  describe  this  hero  most  complete. 


He  was  a  man  of  parts,  a  stately  form, 
Which,  like  the  rainbow  that  allays  the  storm, 
Bent  in  a  graceful  curve  from  head  to  toe, 
But  lacked  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  bow. 
His  mien  was  lofty,  and  his  carriage  bold, 
His  "  tout  emembhy"  ah,  that  can't  be  told — 
I  feel  the  lack  of  words  to  make  it  plain, 
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I  must  resort  to  metaphor  again ; 
Twas  like  the  calm,  intrepid,  grave  approach 
Of  an  old  donkey  to  a  peck  of  oats ! 
His  countenance,  ah,  where  shall  I  begin 
To  tell  the  majesty  that  reigned  therein  ? 
His  eyea  were  like  the  eagle's,  small  and  grey, 
And  one  looked  this,  and  one  the  other  way ; 
Twas  thus  he  dealt  rebuke  with  treble  stroke, 
He  looked  at  two,  and  to  the  third  one  $poke. 
He  pierced  them  through,  as  with  a  dart  of  flint, 
By  one  severe,  uncompromising  squint  1 
Ah,  had  he  lived  in  this  degenerate  age, 
He  might  have  made  his  fortune  on  the  stage j 
Tou  ask  me  how  ?     Why  thus  you  silly  dunce- 
He  could  with  ease  have  driv'n  three  teams  at  once ! 
Unlucky  Homer,  you  indeed  were  blind, 
To  be  unable  any  grace  to  find 
In  two  such  eyes,  unhid  by  any  brows, 
'Bout  which  the  love-sick  poet  frenzied  grows. 
They 'looked  as  lovely,  minus  brow  or  lash, 
As  two  grey  beans  inserted  in  a  squash  1 
But  still  their  fire  sinks  to  a  calm  repose 
When  viewed  beside  that  long,  majestic  nose. 
Oh,  Bonaparte,  thou  skilled  in  human  nature, 
Who  judged  of  men  alone  by  this  one  feature, 
Hads't  thou  been  carrying  on  the  seigo  of  Troy, 
And  seen  that  nose,  thy  heart  had  leaped  with  joy— 
For  you'd  have  sworn  there's  not  a  grain  of  doubt 
When  once  your  eyes  beheld  that  perfect  snout, 
That  Thersites  alone  could  win  the  game 
Of  "  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame." 
Some  like  one  kind  of  nose,  and  some  another, 
About  this  one  there  could  not  be  a  bother, 
For  it  had  every  style  nose  could  display — 
Twas  long,  pug,  aqueline,  and  retrouai  ! 
Alas  1  we  have  none  like  it  in  our  day, 
They  do  not  vegetate.    Some  people  say 
The  reason  why  pug  noses  are  so  plenty, 
That  not  one  man  is  found  in  every  twenty, 
But  thinks  himself  the  greatest  plant  that  grows, 
And  on  mankind  at  large  turns  up  his  nose. 
Another  one  will  argue  by  the  hour, 
And  prove  his  words  with  true  Socratic  power — 
That  noses  are  made  sharp,  as  he  declares, 
By  thrusting  them  in  other  folks'  afiairs. 
More  theories  are  held,  and  doctrines  transient, 
Why  modern  noses  won't  compare  with  ancient; 
But  all  are  wrong,  the  truth  must  now  be  told, 
When  nature  made  that  nose  she  broke  the  mould ! 
His  mouth  was  large  of  course,  and  well  defined, 
To  give  full  vent  to  that  capacious  mind  ; 
It  spread  across  his  face  in  lines  austere, 
And  only  found  its  end  at  either  ear. 
His  lips  were  thin  and  pliant,  suited  well 
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To  mould  the  magic  words  that  from  them  fell. 

His  teeth  were  sharp,  protuberant  and  strong, 

lo  hold  the  thoughts  that  burned  upon  his  tongue ; 

And  so  when  any  fop  devoid  of  sense 

Attempted  to  be  smart  at  his  expense, 

He  did  not  waste  his  words,  but  held  them  in, 

And  "  dried  him  up"  with  one  almighty  grin ! 

Ah,  when  you  looked  on  that  expressive  face, 

And  saw  one  shade  another  quick  displace, 

Beheld  those  piercing  eyes,  and  glistening  rows 

Of  teeth,  thick-set  beneath  his  model  nose, 

There,  you'd  have  thought,  (or  else  you  must  be  green,) 

McCormick  got  the  plan  for  his  "  masheen !" 

His  hair  was  red,  and  shaggy  as  the  main 

Of  that  fierce  king  of  Afric's  sunburnt  plain, 

Who  roams  around  the  earth  from  hour  to  hour, 

Seeking  whom  he  may  pleasantly  devour. 

Fiercely  it  rose  o'er  his  majestic  brow, 

And  fell  again  upon  his  shoulders  low ; 

And  circling  round  about  his  cone-shaped  head 

In  pendant  curls  of  sanguinary  red, 

Resembled,  in  its  beauty  perched  on  high, 

A  peck  of  pepper-pods  hung  up  to  dry ! 


Such  was  the  man  whom  Greece  conspired  to  scorn, 
Whose  youth  she  left  unblest,  whose  age  forlorn. 
Look  on  him  now,  ye  men  of  modern  time, 
And  let  his  praises  ring  through  every  clime, 
Till  all  the  world,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan, 
Cry  "Ecct  homo"  see  the  perfect  man  1 

Oh,  Greece,  deluded  Greece,  thy  sin  was  great, 
Thus  calmly  to  survey  the  unhappy  fate 
Of  him  who  came  to  expose  the  false  delusion, 
Which  threw  thy  hearth-stones  into  wild  confusion. 
Tou  heeded  not  the  sage  advice  he  dropped, 
But  laughed  them  into  scorn,  nor  there  you  stopped, 
But  added,  in  this  wilful,  stubborn  mood, 
To  all  thy  other  sins,  ingratitude  1 
Did  he  not  speak  to  you  in  "words  that  burn," 
And  "  thoughts  that  breathe,"  and  counsel  you  to  turn 
From  strifes,  which  'twas  a  scandal  to  begin, 
For  beauty  is  no  deeper  than  the  skin  ? 
Did  he  not  pour  into  the  wounded  side 
Of  Menelaus,  deserted  by  his  bride, 
These  soothing  words  of  balm,  "  my  friend  weep  not," 
"The  sea  holds  fish  as  good  as  e'er  were  caught?" 
Did  he  not  offer  good  advice  and  sound 
To  old  Achilles,  that  ungrateful  hound  ? 
And  tell  him  he  was  sure  possessed  of  witches, 
To  mourn  a  woman  who  had  worn  the  breeches  ? 
But  they  were  deaf,  and  said  he  did  but  rave. 
Alas,  if  they  had  heard,  Greece  were  not  now  a  slave, 
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Nor  would  she  call  in  rain  for  "  only  three" 
Such  men  as  fought  and  won  Thermopylae : 
But  though  while  "  error  wounded  writhes  in  pain," 
"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  ever  rise  again ;" 
And  now  his  merits  shall  with  joy  be  hurled 
Full  in  the  face  of  an  admiring  world ; 
Arouse  ye  victims  of  long  borne  oppression 
And  join  with  spirits  light  the  glad  procession, 
Which  shall  to  glory  march.     Float  to  the  breeze 
The  all-triumphant  flag  of  Thersites ! 
Whose  name  be  honored  by  the  poet's  pen, 
The  noblest,  greatest,  ugliest  of  men  1 


EUROPEAN   LIFE   IN   THE   EAST. 

The  Domestic  Minage—Mode  of  Washing— Scriptural  Allusions  Illustrated  by  Ori- 
ental Usages  of  Modern  Times — Faithfulness  of  Domestics — Luxurious  Mode  of  Liv- 
ing Among  Foreigners— Rapidity  with  which  Fortunes  are  Acquired— Cftarms  of 
Eastern  Life,  dcc.%  dcc.t  dec. 

BY  A  TRAVELLER. 


The  domestic  menage  of  an  Oriental 
nabob,  or  man  of  rank,  is  truly  an  ex- 
traordinary affair;  and  the  number  of 
operatives  required  to  keep  in  motion  this 
ponderous  machine,  is  almost  incredible 
to  a  Western  reader.  In  addition  to  bis 
one  or  two  hundred  wives,  or  perhaps 
more,  each  of  whom  is  entitled  to  her  own 
physician,  secretary,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
or  two  private  attendants — his  forty  or 
fifty  children  (by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon number  for  a  man  of  rank)  with  the 
nurses,  maids  and  valets  de  chambre 
needed  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
these  scions  of  a  lordly  bouse — and  the 
personal  attendants  of  the  lord  himself — 
there  are  ordinarily  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand cooks,  butlers,  footmen,  boat-rowers, 
palanquin-bearers,  gardeners,  and  other 
subordinates,  besides  physicians,  secre- 
taries, treasurers,  the  lords  and  eunuchs 
of  the  harem,  musicians,  actors,  &&,  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  household  of  an 
Eastern  Prince.  Yet  perfect  system  and 
order  is  everywhere  maintained,  eacb 
member  of  the  vast  establishment  under- 


standing fully  his  own  proper  place,  the 
duties  required  of  him,  and  his  rela- 
tive position  in  the  household  scale ;  and 
never  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  duties  of  another  even  under 
the  most  pressing  emergency.  For  ex- 
ample, during  a  series  of  entertainments 
at  a  noble's  house,  the  boatmen  or  palan- 
quin-bearers may  perhaps  have  nothing 
to  do  in  their  regular  vocation  for  a  full 
month;  whilst  from  the  large  influx  of 
guests,  the  cooks,  footmen,  and  house- 
servants  may  be  excessively  burdened 
with  extra  duties;  yet  the  latter  would 
never  dream  of  asking  aid  of  the  hundred 
or  more  idle  boatmen  or  bearers,  who, 
from  morn  till  night,  were  lounging  list- 
lessly about,  or  whiling  off  the  dull  hour? 
in  gambling  for  cowries — nor  would  these 
think  of  offering  their  aid  in  a  depart- 
ment not  their  own.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  disgrace  attaching  to  every  idea  of  a 
man's  doing  the  simplest  turn  in  any  vo- 
cation than  that  in  which  he  and  his 
fathers  before  him  have  been  brought  up : 
and  the  master,  not  less  than  the  servant 
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entertaining  this  strong©  prejudice  against 
the  mingling  of  occupations,  it  has  been 
cherished  and  indulged  till  so  inwrought 
into  their  very  being,  that  any  battling 
against  it  seems  now  like  beating  the  air, 
and  would  be  likely  to  be  attended  with 
about  as  beneficial  results. 

Consequently,  European  residents  have 
fallen  into  the  same  general  habit,  and 
though  their  mode  of  living  is  modified 
to  some  extent  by  their  own  particular 
ideas  of  propriety  and  economy,  yet  even 
among  them,  the  number  of  servants  is 
not  unfrequently  ten  times  as  large  as 
would  be  kept  by  persons  of  the  same 
rank  and  pecuniary  means  at  home. 

There  is  first  the  cook,  who  is  always 
bead  servant,  and  purveyor  general  of 
the  household,  buying  everything  that  is 
needed  for  the  table,  employing  such 
other  servants  as  are  required,  and  in 
fact  taking  the  general  supervision  of  the 
whole  menage,  which  is  well  or  ill-man- 
aged just  in  proportion  to  the  ability 
and  fidelity  of  this  most  important  per- 
sonage. He  is  generally  perfectly  an 
fait  in  all  the  mysteries  of  his  calling ; 
delights  in  his  occupation,  studies  it  as  a 
profession,  and  prides  himself  on  his  per- 
fection in  the  art.  Under  his  immediate 
control,  and  for  bis  special  accommoda- 
tion, are  usually  two  deputies,  or  cook's 
mates.  These  attend  him  to  the  Bazaars, 
carry  the  marketing  and  groceries,  and 
perform  all  the  drudgery  of  the  cuirine, 
whilst  the  master-cook  orders  every  move- 
ment seasons  each  dish  to  a  nicety,  and 
garnishes  and  serves  in  the  most  approved 
style  a  la  Chinoise,  a  la  Francoise,  or 
d  F autre  mode  that  may  best  suit  the 
fancy  or  caprice  of  his  employer. 

Next  in  order  come  the  dining-room 
servants,  from  five  to  ten  in  number, 
whose  sole  employment  is  to  superintend 
the  arrangements  for  the  meals,  laying  the 
cloth,  waiting  at  table,  Ac.,  and  who 
would  deem  themselves  grossly  insulted 
to  be  called  on  to  perform  the  most 
trifling  service  beyond  the  precincts  of 
their  own  proper  domain.  They  have  in 
charge  the  plate,  china,  table  linen,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  salU-d-man- 
gcr,  for  which  tbey  are  responsible  to 
their  employers,  and  not  one  article  of 


which  can  ever  be  obtained,  even  by  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  house,  without 
applying  to  the  head  dining-room  ser- 
vant or  his  deputies.  One  of  these  ser- 
vants is  specially  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  family,  always  standing 
behind  his  "sahib"  at  the  table,  helping, 
changing  his  plate,  Ac. ;  even  going  with 
him  when  he  dines  out,  and  performing 
the  same  offices  for  him  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  A  gentleman  or  lady  in  India 
would  as  soon  think  of  going  out  to  dine 
without  being  suitably  dressed  for  the  oc- 
casion, as  without  being  accompanied  by 
his  own  table  servant.  This  arrange- 
ment saves  everything  like  confusion  at 
table ;  and  each  guest  being  attended  to 
by  his  own  servant,  the  four  or  five  extra 
ones,  belonging  to  the  establishment,  de- 
vote their  attention  exclusively  to  carv- 
ing, opening  wine,  ale,  and  other  drinks, 
and  ordering  from  the  kitchen  such  dishes 
as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time.  As 
in  Europe,  the  carving  and  helping  are 
done  from  side  tables  by  the  attendants, 
whilst  the  host  never  invites  his  guests  to 
partake  of  any  dish,  or  even  names  the 
subject  of  eating  and  drinking.  Wine, 
ale,  and  water  are  supplied  to  each  guest 
from  the  sideboard,  by  his  own  servant, 
and  he  drinks  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
Among  the  English  the  Queen's  health  is 
usually  drunk  after  the  cloth  has  been 
removed,  and  occasionally  at  large  din- 
ner parties  other  toasts  are  introduced — 
sometimes  in  a  manner  that  does  not  alto- 
gether suit  the  fastidious  ideas  of  us 
"  Western  barbarians."  I  remember  once 
being  called  on  seven  times,  during  one 
memorable  dinner,  to  drink  with  a  Btout, 
moustached  ambassador  from  Cochin 
China,  who,  despite  my  studied  reserve, 
persisted  iu  persecuting  me  with  his  at- 
tentions. Each  time,  according  to  the 
customs  of  his  country,  we  had  to  ex- 
change glasses,  and  I  had  many  doubts 
as  to  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  rare  old 
Amontillado  being  at  all  improved  by 
coming  in  such  frequent,  familiar  con- 
tact with  the  long-curled  moustache  of 
my  exquisite  friend.  After  the  seventh 
exchange,  beyond  which  human  patience 
could  no  longer  endure,  I  cut  short  his 
polite  attentions  and  utterly  confounded 
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my  persistent  persecutor,  by  introducing 
him  to  my  husband— there  being  little 
excitement,  aeoording  to  his  ideas,  in 
flirting  with  a  married  lady,  though  he 
was  himself  the  fortunate  possessor  of  at 
least  a  hundred  wives  I 

The  table  arrangement  before  spoken 
ot  permits  the  conversation  to  go  on  as 
generally,  and  with  as  little  interruption, 
at  the  table  as  in  the  drawing-room ;  and 
the  hours  devoted  to  the  gratification  of 
the  palate,  are  among  the  most  agreeable 
of  all  the  reunions  of  the  day,  where  may 
be  tasted,  with  the  exquisitely-seasoned 
and  daintily-served  luxuries  of  an  Eastern 
table,  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  intel- 
leetual  conversation,  lively  repartee  and 
graceful  sally,  and  quailed  with  every 
veetared  cup,  the  more  brilliant  "  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul.'1 

Next  in  order  to  the  deputies  of  the 
dining-room,  oome  the  body-servants,  one 
to  each  member  of  the  family,  male  and 
female,  child  and  adult  These  body- 
servants  each  take  care  of  the  sleeping 
apartment  and  dressing-room  of  the  per- 
son upon  whom  he  waits,  keeps  his  ward- 
robe in  order,  gives  out  and  receives  his 
olothes  from  the  tailor  and  washerman, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
all  the  personal  effects  of  his  "sahib." 

Then  there  is  the  keeper  of  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, the  porter  of  the  house,  one  to 
bring  water  and  another  to  cool  and  take 
care  of  it,  one  or  more  to  run  of  errands,  a 
syce  to  take  care  of  each  horse,  and  an- 
other to  out  grass  for  him ;  a  man  to  sew 
for  the  family,  (who  is  always  called  a 
"tailor,"  whether  employed  in  making 
dresses  or  bonnets,  vests  or  pants,)  a 
dhobi  to  wash*  the  olothes,  and  another  to 
iron  them,  a  lamp-cleaner,  a  yard-sweeper, 
palanquin-bearers,  or  boatmen,  according 
to  the  tastes  or  convenience  of  the  family, 
or  the  customs  of  the  country  in  regard 
to  going  out ;  the  keeper  of  the  gate,  and 
so  on,  even  to  male  and  female  sweepers, 
as  some  parte  of  a  house  must  be  swept 
only  by  a  man  and  others  only  by  a  wo- 


Of  course,  none  of  these  have  anything 
like  full  emj/loyment,  except  perhaps  the 
dhobies  end  tailors,  and  even  they  never 
go  to  work  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 


morning,  or  continue  at  it  after  Ave,  P. 
M.  But  during  the  intervening  hours 
they  work  steadily,  not  even  stopping  for 
a  meal  in  the  interim.  The  employment  of 
most  of  the  others  is  a  mere  sinecure, 
and  apportioned  out  as  is  the  household 
work,  among  so  many,  not  one  of  them  is 
really  busy  more  than  one  fourth  of  his 
time ;  nor  oould  they  be  induced  by  any 
offer  of  increased  emolument  to  unite  the 
duties  of  two  separate  departments.  Apart 
from  the  idea  of  disgrace  attaching  to 
such  a  course,  they  deem  small  work  with 
small  wages,  far  preferable  to  growing 
rich  by  a  life  of  toil ;  and  a  fortune  would 
scarcely  be  accepted  by  an  East  Indian 
with  the  encumbrance  of  bard  and  more 
especially  of  mixed  labour.  Fortunately 
for  the  heads  of  these  vast  establishments, 
wages  are  low,  and  the  employer  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  feeding  or  clothing 
of  any  of  his  dependants.  For  a  cook,  you 
pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  month, 
without  food  or  clothes— seldom  more 
than  three  and  a  half,  and  never  over 
five ;  whilst  to  his  assistants  you  rarely 
pay  over  one  each.  For  dining-room  ser- 
vants, nurses,  valets,  and  femmes  de 
chambre,  you  pay  in  most  parts  of  India 
about  two  or  two  and  a  half  dollars  each ; 
for  boatmen  and  palanquin-bearers,  syces 
and  grass-cutters,  from  two  to  three  dol- 
lars; for  lamp-cleaners,  water-carriers, 
porters  and  sweepers,  about  one  dollar 
each ;  and  for  a  tailor  who  will  accom- 
plish all  the  making  and  mending  for 
half  a  dosen  people,  you  never  pay  over 
six  dollars  per  month,  and  frequently  not 
over  four.  Yet  they  sew  beautifully,  and 
with  a  rapidity  I  have  never  seen  equalled 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  lady  to  dine  at  six,  P.  M.,  in  an 
elegant  silk  dress  that  at  eight  that  morn- 
ing was  first  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
tailor,  and  both  the  fit  and  needle-work 
would  be  exquisite. 

For  the  two  dhobies,  one  to  wash  and 
one  to  iron,  and  they  are  always  engaged 
in  pairs,  you  pay  ordinarily  about  five 
dollars  per  month;  and  they  not  only 
board  and  clothe  themselves,  but  furnish 
soap,  starch,  fuel,  and  all  the  apparatus 
they  need  in  their  work.  And  such  wash- 
ing one  never  sees  but  within  the  tropics: 
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piles  of  linen  whiter  than  the  driven 
snow,  every  string  carefully  ironed  out, 
every  frill  exquisitely  plaited,  and  never  a 
fold  or  wrinkle  to  be  seen  anywhere.  But 
while  the  work  is  executed  to  perfection, 
the  wages  of  the  dhobies  are  by  far  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  forfeit  paid  by  the 
employer  for  his  washing.  By  dint  of 
soaking,  beating  against  rough-hewn 
rocks,  and  the  application  of  potent 
alkalies,  four  or  five  washings  amply  suf- 
fice to  demolish  any  ordinary  fabric ;  and 
as  to  buttons  and  hooks,  never  a  one  is 
to  be  seen  when  a  garment  comes  in 
from  the  wash.  Of  course  every  gar- 
ment has  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
these  necessary  appendages  constantly  re- 
newed, which  renders  the  office  of  the 
tailor  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 

The  Oriental  mode  of  washing  is  so 
peculiar  that  a  brief  description  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader.  First  the  linen 
is  plunged  into  a  large  tank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wetting  it  thoroughly — then  it  is 
spread  out  on  the  grass  and  smeared  over 
with  a  sort  of  tarna  or  natrum,  in  color 
and  consistency  very  like  the  common 
red  clay  of  our  own  country.  With  this 
the  linen  is  literally  covered,  and  it  is 
thus  left  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  by  day  and  the  heavy 
dews  by  night— after  which  it  is  again 
plunged  into  the  tank*  a  small  portion  of 
strong  Eastern  soap  is  rubbed  on,  and 
then,  one  by  one,  every  garment  is  beaten 
over  a  rough-hewn  rock  till  perfectly 
cleansed.  During  this  process  of  ablu- 
tion, the  dhobi  stands  in  the  tank,  up  to 
his  loins  in  water,  and  occasionally  stops 
beating  to  rinse  out  the  linen,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  cleansing  process 
has  been  accomplished  perfectly  to  his 
satisfaction.  If  so,  the  garment  is  next 
dipped  into  a  starch  made  of  boiled  rice, 
and  then  is  spread  on  the  grass  to  bleach 
and  dry.  Clothes  lines  are  never  used  in 
India,  and  the  linen  being  thus  exposed 
to  the  full  power  of  a  tropical  sun  by  be- 
ing spread  open  on  the  grass  for  so  many 
consecutive  hours,  as  a  matter  of  course 
every  stain  is  thoroughly  extracted,  and 
it  would  require  faster  colors  than  we 
often  find,  to  endure  such  a  purgatorial 
process.    In  consequence  of  this  mode  of 


washing,  as  well  as  that  thin  white  fabrics 
are  really  the  most  comfortable  in  such  a 
climate,  you  seldom  see  any  colored  gar- 
ment worn  in  India,  unless  on  some  extra 
occasion.  For  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
(Europeans,)  white,  and  that  of  the  very 
thinest  and  lightest  fabric,  is  the  univer- 
sal costume.  And  though,  to  a  new- 
comer, it  looks  rather  unique  to  see  gray- 
haired  dignitaries  of  church  and  state, 
wealthy  lord-bishops  and  governor-gene- 
rals, valiant  colonels  and  commodores, 
admirals  and  nabobs,  whom  all  the  world 
"delighteth  to  honour/'  decked  out  in 
the  school-boy  fashion  of  white  linen 
roundabout  and  pants,  minus  vest  and 
cravat  (the  place  of  the  latter  being  sup- 
plied by  a  bit  of  narrow  ribbon)— -still  * 
the  dress  is  one  so  comfortable  and  every 
way  appropriate  amid  the  sultry  atmoa. 
phere  of  a  tropical  clime,  as  readily  to 
commend  itself  to  the  good  taste  of  all. 
Even  the  prejudiced  lover  of  gaudy  or 
expensive  attire  casts  aside,  with  his  first 
taste  of  the  burning  East  wind,  his  elabo- 
rately finished  wardrobe,  and  dons  the 
white  linen  costume  that  had  so  recently 
provoked  his  ridicule. 

This  fashion  certainly  accords  with  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  the  Eastern 
dhobies,  who,  not  approving  of  a  diversity 
of  colors,  prefer  to  blend  the  varied  tints 
of  the  rainbow  in  one;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  color  of  the  garment 
when  it  went  out,  it  always  comes  in  re- 
joicing in  a  spotless  purity  that  would 
rival  the  very  snow  in  whiteness.  When 
the  clothes  are  thoroughly  dried,  they  are 
left  by  the  first  dhobi  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  bis  colleague,  who  collects 
them  in  large  open  baskets,  passes  them 
rapidly  through  his  smoothing  process 
by  means  of  brass  fiats,  heated  by  ignited 
coals  being  placed  within  the  smoothing 
iron,  and  then  without  being  folded  or 
pressed  together  at  all,  they  are  taken  in 
immense  baskets  to  the  house,  where, 
after  passing  through  the  expert  fingers 
of  the  tailor  for  examination  and  repairs, 
the  body-servant  of  each  member  of  the 
family  picks  out  the  clothes  of  his  master 
and  deposits  them  in  the  drawers  and 
wardrobes  where  they  belong.  The  bed 
linen  is  distributed  in  the  same  way,  and 
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that  for  the  table  handed  over  to  the  din- 
ing-room servants.  From  the  perfection 
of  the  washing,  the  extreme  purity  of  the 
rice  starch,  and  the  fact  that  every  article 
is  starched,  perfectly  ironed,  and  never 
folded,  the  clothes  always  look  as  if  new, 
till  you  are  suddenly  startled  by  seeing 
them  return,  after  a  few  washings,  lite- 
rally beaten  to  pieces.  It  is  of  no  sort  of 
use  to  protest  against  this  ruinous  practice, 
as  you  are  invariably  met  by  the  unan- 
swerable reminder  that  "  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  country;"  and  you  learn  after  a 
while  passively  to  submit  to  your  fate, 
nor  waste  a  murmur  upon  what  is  plainly 
inevitable. 

When  witnessing  for  the  first  time  this 
'Eastern  practice  of  smearing  the  linen 
with  tama,  preparatory  to  bleaching,  the 
beautiful  significance  of  a  passage  of 
Scripture  that,  in  childhood,  had  often 
bewildered  me,  burst  upon  my  mind  with 
a  force  and  clearness  that  I  had  never  con- 
ceived. I  allude  to  the  words  found  in 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  second  chap- 
ter and  twenty-second  verse:  "Though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre  and  take  thee 
much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord."  The  word 
"  nitre,"  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
rendered  by  our  translators  natrum,  as  I 
had  been  told  in  answer  to  my  childhood's 
queries,  yet  still  there  was  little  meaning 
conveyed  to  my  mind,  till  I  witnessed  the 
process  of  covering  over  the  linen  with 
tarna  or  not  rum,  when  the  whole  force  of 
the  words  burst  upon  me  like  a  flash. 

So  of  the  passage  in  Revelations,  twen- 
ty-second chapter  and  second  verse: — 
"  Leaves  for  the  healing  of  the  nations" — 
which  appears  perfectly  simple  and  beau- 
tiful to  one  acquainted  with  the  oriental 
custom  of  placing  the  large  leaves  of  the 
banana,  under  and  around  invalids  suf- 
fering from  small  pox  or  other  irruptive 
diseases ;  and  the  sense  of  relief  experi- 
enced by  the  feverish  sufferer,  from  this 
cooling -application,  in  that  intensely  hot 
climate,  where  suppuration  takes  place 
rapidly,  and  all  cutaneous  affections  as- 
sume their  most  virulent  form. 

Equally  significant  to  a  traveller  in  the 
East,  seem  the  murmurs  of  the  Israelites 
to  Samuel,  "Nay,  but  we  will  have  a 


king  over  us,  that  we  also  may  be  like  all 
the  nations" — since  there  can  be,  in  Eas- 
tern countries,  no  reproach  spoken  against 
a  people,  equal  to  that  of  saying,  they 
have  no  king — a  prejudice  well  understood 
by  the  English,  who  when  endeavoring  to 
excite  a  rebellion  in  one  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Provinces,  scornfully  remind- 
ed the  natives  that  their  conquerors  had 
"no  king,"  and  by  inference,  were  of 
course  no  people. 

Thus,  too,  of  the  passage  in  1st  Sam- 
uel, 9th  chapter  and  7th  verse :  "  There 
is  not  a  present  to  bring  to  the  man  of 
God"— an  evident  allusion  to  the  well- 
known  oriental  custom  of  never  approach- 
ing any  high  dignitary  of  either  church 
or  State,  without  first  laying  a  present  at 
.  the  great  man's  feet.  So  of  the  act  of  the 
Philistines  when  the  ark  of  God  fell  into 
their  bands,  "  they  brought  it  into  the 
house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon" — 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  practice  of 
placing  everything  deemed  specially  val- 
uable, upon  the  altars  of  their  gods.  In 
such  a  position  I  have  seen,  at  different 
times,  a  sailor's  jacket,  a  greasy  pack  of 
playing  cards,  a  ship's  anchor,  and  even 
a  cast-off  bit  and  bridle — all  valued  by 
the  natives  simply  because  they  were  rare 
and  foreign,  and  for  the  same  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  acceptable  offerings  to  the 
equally  curious  deity. 

The  act  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  (1st 
Sam.  vii.  6th,)  in  "  pouring  out  water  be- 
fore the  Lord," — the  allusion  in  Jud.  iii. 
20th,  to  Eglon  king  of  Moab, "  sitting  in 
a  summer  parlor," — the  passage  in  Jud. 
iv.  10th,  "  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses," 
— that  in  Deut.  xxxii.  5th,  "  their  spot  is 
not  the  spot  of  his  children,"  illustrations 
of  which  we  find  in  the  present  day 
among  the  various  tribes  and  castes  of 
India,  where  the  spots  and  stripes  on  the 
forehead  of  every  man  you  meet,  pro- 
claim the  rank  and  religion  of  the  wear- 
er— are  all  perfectly  explained  by  some 
similar  custom  still  extant  among  orien- 
tal nations.  These,  and  a  thousand  other 
passages,  obscure  or  meaningless  to  a 
Western  reader,  are  not  only  comprehen- 
sible but  full,  replete  with  beauty  and 
force,  on  an  oriental  ear ;  and  they  show 
ns  the   vast   importance,  if  we   would 
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rightly  understand  many  of  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  passages  of  sa- 
cred writ,  of  informing  ourselves  as  far 
as  possible  with  regard  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  Eastern  nations,  among 
whom  fashions  do  not  change  as  with  us 
every  few  months, — but  where  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  nay,  of  thousands  of  years, 
b  unmarked  by  a  single  variation  in  cos- 
tume, etiquette,  or  mode  of  living. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic 
menage,  we  will  notice  the  duties  of  an- 
other very  important  member  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  in  connection  with  him, 
another  oriental  custom  referred  to  by 
the  inspired  writers  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  duties  of  the  syce  are  not  simply  to 
feed  and  attend  to  the  creature  comfort 
of  the  animal  placed  under  his  charge, 
but  also  to  run  with  the  horse  whenever 
he  is  taken  out  The  left  arm  of  the 
syce  is  thrown  over  the  horse's  neck,  and 
standing  close  along  side  of  the  pony's 
head,  he  readily  guides  the  animal  as  he 
wishes,  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  bridle 
which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  In 
this  way  he  will  run  for  hours,  as  fast  as 
the  horse  can  trot,  really  appearing  to  re- 
gard both  beat  and  fatigue  less  than 
does  the  horse.  In  fact,  I  have  often  seen 
a  syce  take  his  horse  out  of  the  palan- 
quin, and  walk  him  slowly  up  and  down 
for  perhaps  an  hour,  till  he  became  cool 
enough  to  eat  and  drink  with  safety,  and 
then  leaving  the  horse  to  enjoy  his  re- 
pose, turn  in  himself  to  cleaning  up  his 
stable,  without  even  sitting  down  after 
the  morning's  run  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
miles.  Nor  do  these  syces  consider  their 
employ  by  any  means  objectionable  or 
degrading.  They  select  it  by  choice  when 
quite  young,  are  trained  to  it  from  child- 
hood, and  seldom  evince  any  inclination 
to  forsake  it.  Habit  with  them  becomes 
a  second  nature,  and  they  acquire  such  a 
fondness  for  horses  in  general,  and  their 
own  special  charge  in  particular,  that 
they,  of  choice,  sleep  in  their  stables, 
take  their  meals  there,  and  generally 
spend  most  of  their  leisure  hours  in  talk- 
ing to  and  petting  their  horses,  as  we 
would  a  favourite  child.  I  scarce  ever 
knew  a  syce  who  would  not  rather  re- 
ceive a  blow  himself,  than  have  one  in- 


flicted on  his  charge  by  any  other  hand 
than  his  own. 

I  had  once  a  pretty  Bengal  pony  that 
was  not  strong  enough  for  the  duty 
he  had  to  perform,  and  I  sold  him  to  a 
gentleman  whom  I  supposed  at  the  time 
wished  him  only  for  a  riding  horse.  One 
morning  a  few  days  after  the  sale,  my 
syce,  who  had  taken  care  of.  the  pony 
while  he  belonged  to  me,  threw  himself 
at  my  feet,  weeping,  tearing  his  hair, 
and  uttering  the  most  piteous  lamenta- 
tions. As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  ar- 
ticulate, be  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
just  seen  his  former  charge  driven  past 
in  a  buggy  that  was  loaded  with  no  less 
than /our  persons,  two  adults  and  two 
children,  and  added  that  he  was  quite 
sure  his  petted  favourite  could  never  sur- 
vive many  days  of  such  cruel  labour.  I 
thought  so  too,  and  my  pretty  pony  was 
purchased  back,  to  the  unbounded  de- 
light of  bis  former  keeper,  who  danced, 
sang,  and  wept  by  turns,  exhausting  the 
entire  vocabulary  of  his  mother  tongue, 
for  epithets  of  endearment,  which  the 
noble  animal  seemed  really  to  understand 
and  appreciate. 

This  custom  of  running  with  the  horse 
is  doubtless  allnded  to  in  1st  Kings,  xviii. 
46th,  where  the  prophet  Elijah  is  describ- 
ed as  running  before  Abab  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  city,  thus  testifying  his 
personal  humility  and  his  willingness  to 
stoop  to  be  the  servant  of  the  king  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  Where  he  claimed 
more,  it  was  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
not  as  an  individual. 

Some  few  other  explanations  may  be 
needed  ere  we  turn  from  the  duties  of 
the  household  servants  in  an  Eastern  es- 
tablishment. First,  of  the  water-oarrier 
and  keeper.  In  many  parts  of  India,  the 
river  water  is  used  as  the  best  obtainable, 
whilst  in  other  more  hilly  or  mountain- 
ous localities  it  is  procured  from  springs, 
often  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
settlements.  In  both  these  cases  the 
water  is  taken  in  two  large  buckets  which 
balance  each  other  at  the  extremities  of 
an  elastic  piece  of  split  bamboo,  and 
in  them  conveyed  by  the  carrier  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  house  where  water 
is  wanted.    That  for  culinary  purposes 
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is  taken  charge  of  by  the  cooks,  that  for 
the  dressing  rooms  by  the  personal  atten- 
dant of  each  member  of  the  family,  bnt 
that  for  the  dining-room  is  always  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  "  the  cooler  or  keeper," 
by  him  to  be  prepared  for  nse.  This  is 
done  by  putting  the  water  in  bottles, 
jugs,  or  wine-coolers,  and  turning  them 
rapidly  in  vessels  of  salt  and  saltpetre 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The 
water  is  thus  brought  almost  to  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  may  be  kept  standing  for 
hours,  sufficiently  cool  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, without  farther  trouble.  Three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  the 
weather  is  excessively  hot,  the  buckets 
are  replenished  with  salt  and  saltpetre, 
and  the  turning  process  is  repeated. 
Thus  you  are  regularly  supplied  with 
sparkling  cold  water,  even  when  the 
thermometer  is  standing  at  102°  in  the 
shade;  and  in  countries  where  ice  is 
never  to  be  obtained,  this  easy  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  is  no  small  ad- 
dition to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
foreigners,  though  the  majority  of  the 
natives  prefer  the  water  just  as  it  is  taken 
up.  The  bath-rooms,  of  which  there  is 
one  attached  to  each  chamber,  are  taken 
care  of  and  supplied  with  water  by  one 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this  de- 
partment; and  as  most  persons  bathe 
three  times  a  day  in  India,  the  bath- 
keeper  finds  quite  as  much  employment 
as  he  cares  to  undertake. 

We  notice  next  the  duties  of  the  lamp- 
cleaner,  a  Tery  essential  personage  in 
every  oriental  household.  His  duty  ib  to 
clean,  fill,  and  light  the  lamps  all  over 
the  house.  Of  these  there  is  one  or 
more  in  every  room,  even  to  pantries  and 
.  store-rooms,  and  in  the  larger  ones  often 
as  many  as  Bix,  all  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  shaded  by  large  glass  globes. 
The  burner  is  simply  a  tumbler  of  oo- 
coanut  oil  in  which  floats  a  wick  formed 
from  the  membrane  of  the  Artocarpus 
Ineisa.  These  cups  or  tumblers  are 
emptied,  washed  and  re-filled  every  day, 
and  new  wicks  put  in,  which  together 
with  the  necessary  polishing  of  the  globes, 
occupies  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours  in 
the  morning,  after  which  the  "  cleaner" 


has  nothing  to  do  till  night;  when  he 
lights  up  the  houses,  and  then  his  oner- 
ous duties  are  ended  for  the  day. 

Palanquin-bearers  are  needed  in  India 
proper,  but  not  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent in  other  portions  of  Southern  Asia, 
where  the  pony  palanquin  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  one  generally  used  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  known  as  "the  Bengal  pa- 
lanquin." In  some  portions  of  China 
sedan  chairs  are  used  as  well  by  foreign 
as  by  native  ladies, — and  for  these  also 
bearers  are  required.  Boats  are  exten- 
sively used  in  Siam,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  In 
such  places,  the  country  being  deficient 
in  good  roads,  most  of  the  travel  is  by 
water,  and  it  is  usual  to  keep  in  every 
European  family  from  five  to  ten  regular 
boatmen.  The  native  nobles  keep  ten 
times  that  number,  and  go  out  in  great 
state,  in  long  gilded  canoes,  rowed  by 
eighty  or  a  hundred  men.  The  boats  of 
the  European  residents  are  much  less 
gaudy,  but  quite  as  comfortable,  being 
furnished  with  carpets,  seats,  and  cush- 
ions, like  an  ordinary  carriage.  The 
windows  of  the  cabin  have  Venetian 
blinds  with  silk  or  muslin  curtains  in- 
side, and  heavier  ones  of  oil-cloth  on  the 
outside  to  exclude  the  rain. 

In  places  where  the  roads  are  good,  lo- 
comotion is  chiefly  by  land,  and  palan- 
quins the  ordinary  vehicles.  BoatB  and 
boatmen  are  then  of  course  not  needed, 
except  by  the  very  wealthy  who  keep  a 
yacht  or  canoe  for  occasional  pleasure 
trips. 

The  duties  of  the  gardeners,  yard- 
cleaners,  sweepers,  porters,  Ac.,  are  too 
obvious  to  need  description ;  and  being 
filled  by  persons  engaged  and  controlled 
altogether  by  the  cook,  the  chief  digni- 
tary of  the  domestic  manage,  the  master 
of  the  establishment  seldom  knowB  any- 
thing about  them,  except  that  their  wages 
are  noted  in  the  weekly  or  monthly  ac- 
counts of  hiB  head-man.  If  the  latter  is 
faithful  and  competent,  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  household  moves  regu- 
larly and  smoothly  as  clock  work;  but 
either  disaffection  or  incapacity  in  him, 
will  be  surely  attended  with  confusion, 
vexation,  and  annoyance  from  the  head 
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down  to  the  lowest  ooolie  of  the  estab- 
lishment. If  your  head  man  is  really 
faithful,  it  is  wisdom  never  to  interfere 
with  him,  and  you  are  well-served  jnst 
in  proportion  as  you  leave  him  to  him- 
self. The  following  sketch  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  of  this  principle,  as  well 
as  show  how  warmly  attached  these  East 
India  servants  often  become  to  their  em- 
ployers : 

During  our  first  visit  to  Siam,  when 
about  to  commence  house-keeping  in  the 
capital,  I  was  standing  one  afternoon  on 
the  verandah  of  oar  new  house,  giving 
orders  about  the  placing  of  some  furni- 
ture, when  a  handsome  and  remarkably 
pleasant-looking  Chinaman  accosted  me, 
and  with  the  most  obsequious  of  Chinese 
salaams,  inquired  whether  I  wished  to 
Kg**?6  *  o00*.  He  wft8  dressed  in  sky- 
blue  silk  browsers,  gathered  a-la-Chinoise, 
lull  around  the  waist,  with  a  girdle,  the 
ends  of  which  were  most  elaborately  em- 
broidered. His  cambrio  jacket  of  spot- 
less white  was  fastened  by  small  gold 
buttons  extending  from  the  throat  to  the 
hem,  and  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow. 
A  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  beneath 
which  was  discernible  the  glossy  black 
hair  that  braided  in  ene  long  cue,  extend- 
ed nearly  to  his  feet,  with  stockings  made 
of  white  long-cloth,  and  the  clumsy  silk 
shoe  of  his  country,  completed  his  taste- 
ful though  rather  fantastic  costume ; 
whilst  with  fan  in  one  hand  and  account- 
book  in  the  other,  his  easy  carriage  and 
graceful  manners,  he  looked  rather  the 
perfect  type  of  the  Chinese  gentleman 
than  an  aspirant  for  the  honourable  of- 
fice of  cook!  Misled  by  these  indica- 
tions of  rank,  as  well  as  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  mongrel  An- 
glo-Chinese dialect  in  which  he  addressed 
me,  I  supposed  at  first  that  I  had  misun- 
derstood him,  and  again  inquired  his 
business.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  fail  in 
comprehending,  and  mistaking  my  appa- 
rent lock  of  comprehension  for  real  sus- 
picion as  to  his  capability  of  filling  the 
office  for  which  he  bad  applied,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  volubility  that  astonished 
me,  interspersed  with  numberless  pro- 
found salaams,  to  inform  me  that  he  was 
a  perfect  adept  in  all  the  mysteries  of 


the  culinary  art,  thai  in  English,  French, 
American,  Chinese,  Bengal,  and  Malay 
cookery  he  was  equally  aufaU,  and  that 
if  I  saw  fit  to  employ  him,  he  would 
serve  me  most  faithfully,  and  consecrate 
to  me  alone  his  "  many  and  varied  tal- 
ents"— his  "  heart's  devotion  if  requir- 
ed," at  the  same  time  placing  his  joined 
hands  over  his  heart,  and  bending  for- 
ward in  one  long,  low  salaam  till  his  head 
almost  touched  his  knees. 

Amused  at  this  rare  specimen  of  Chi- 
nese blarney,  I  thought  his  character 
would  be  worth  a  study ;  and  about  to 
commence  my  first  experiment  in  boose- 
keeping  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  thou- 
sand mysteries  of  the  domestio  menage, 
I  deemed  myself  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  appropriate  such  a  treasure 
in  the  person  of  my  head  servant ;  and 
fully  persuaded  that  if  he  could  work 
only  half  as  well  as  he  could  talk,  I 
should  have  little  trouble  in  the  superin- 
tendence of  my  household,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  engage  him  to  come  to  me  on  the  fol* 
lowing  morning.  My  rejoicing  was,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration,  for  he  had  scarce- 
ly taken  his  departure  before  my  friend 
Dr.  J made  his  appearance,  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  Celestial  on  his  way  to  my 
house,  the  doctor  said  to  me,  "  I  suppose 
Chek-Sau  has  been  in  to  ask  for  employe 
ment^-of  course  you  did  not  engage 
him."  "  Of  course  I  did,"  was  my  re- 
ply ;  "  but  why  do  you  ask  ?  He  prom- 
ises very  fairly,  and  I  hope  will  perform 
quite  as  well  ?" 

An  ominous  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
Dr.'s  not  very  encouraging  reply,  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  my 
quondam  acquaintance  had  been  em- 
ployed at  different  times  by  every  Euro- 
pean family  in  the  place,  merchants  offi- 
cers, and  missionaries,  and  that  he  had 
never  stayed  an  entire  month  with  any 
one.  A  very  encouraging  prospect  truly 
for  a  novice  house-keeper  who  was  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  still  uninitiated 
in  its  customs,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  vernacular.  But  what  was  to  be 
done?  The  terrible  Celestial  bad  been 
positively  engaged — my  word  could  not 
be  forfeited  and  there  was  no  resource 
but  to  let  him  come— as  he  did,  bright 
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and  early  the  following  morning.  Having 
given  no  orders  for  the  morning  meal  at 
home,  we  had  expected  to  breakfast 
with  a  neighboring  friend;  but  on  en- 
tering the  drawing-room  at  9  o'clock, 
our  cook  elect  made  his  appearance 
from  the  piazza,  and  with  the  most 
profound  obeisance,  informed  us  that 
breakfast  was  already  served,  and  that, 
though  the  notice  had  been  somewhat 
short,  he  ventured  to  hope  the  repast 
might  prove  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
o ur  reception.  Savory  odors  were  already 
greeting  our  olfactories  from  the  open 
door  of  our  pretty  little  breakfast  parlor, 
on  entering  which,  a  repast  that  a  king 
might  have  en  vie  i,  served  with  the  most 
faultless  taste,  and  adorned  with  choicely 
arranged  flowers,  fair,  fresh,  and  fragrant 
as  the  bright,  glorious  morning  itself,  in- 
vited our  approach.  There,  in  the  hissing 
nrns  on  the  side  table,  were  tea,  and 
coffee,  of  such  exquisite  flavor  and  odor  aa 
one  never  meets  save  in  the  East — then 
*as  the  covers  were  removed,  our  eyes 
were  regaled  by  the  sight  of  broiled 
chicken,  sausages,  pork  chops  served  en 
papillate,  boiled  eggs,  omelots,  and  to 
crowu  all,  the  invariable  accompaniment 
of  an  East  India  breakfast,  rice  and 
curry—this  rice,  dry,  light  and  spotless 
as  a  huge  pile  of  fleecy  snow  just  de- 
scended from  the  immaculate  bosom  of 
the  heavens,  of  which  (to  borrow  from 
the  illustrious  Shakspeare)  "each  par- 
ticular grain  did  stand  on  end" — and 
rich,  golden  curry,  fresh,  fragrant  and 
tempting  as  were  our  fabled  ambrosia 
daintily  served  to  the  gods  themselves. 

All  that  the  inventive  genius  of  my 
accomplished  cook,  combined  with  the 
taste  and  skill  for  which  his  countrymen 
are  so  justly  celebrated,  could  suggest, 
had  been  accomplished,  and  with  such 
wondrously  short  notice,  that  I  almost 
fancied  "  the  little  people  "  had  been  at 
work,  more  especially  as  I  had  not  yet 
learned  the  tithe  of  what  my  jewel  of  a 
cook  oould  accomplish  when  he  became 
really  interested.  But  malgre  this  fair 
beginning,  I  could  not  but  look  forward 
with  dread  to  the  untried  future,  fancy- 
ing that  like  the  deceitful  calm  before 
the  volcanic  eruption,  this  pleasant  sur- 


prise was  but  the  prelude  to  some  terrible 
outbreak.  So  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion, I  gave  the  few  orders  that  I  deemed 
indispensable  as  to  the  number  of  ser- 
vants I  wished  engaged,  the  hours  for 
the  ordinary  meals  of  every  day,  and 
the  amount  to  be  expended  in  the 
Bazaar;  and  then  with  no  small  tre- 
pidation, made  my  exit,  almost  hoping 
that  something  would  occur  during  the 
day,  to  put  it  in  my  power  to  dismiss  the 
much-dreaded  Celestial.  But  no  such 
pretext  was  afforded,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, immediately  after  breakfast,  my 
Chinaman,  smooth,  sleek  and  elegant  at 
ever,  again  sought  my  presence,  to  render 
an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  and  receive  his  orders 
and  funds  for  the  next  This  he  did  re- 
gularly at  the  same  hour  every  day, — my 
orders,  always  few  and  briefly-worded, 
were  obeyed  to  a  nicety,  the  meals  served 
as  promptly  as  the  old  hall-clock  pealed 
forth  the  hour,  the  cookery  faultless,  the 
other  servants  efficient  and  respectful, 
and  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  house 
ordered  to  perfection ;  while  I  sat  all  day 
long  in  my  quiet  sanctum,  poring  over 
musty  volumes  with  my  quaint  old 
teacher,  and  connjbg  the  mysteries  of 
"  kdk,  kuk,  kak,"  with  no  more  concent 
about  the  arrangements  of  my  table, 
than  if  I  had  been  boarding  within  the 
marbled  walls  of  the  "  St  Nicholas  "  of 
New  York.  So  passed  the  first  month,  and 
the  engagement  with  the  Chek  Sau  was 
renewed  for  another — and  so  passed  the 
second — and  the  third ;  till  years  instead 
of  months  marked  the  length  of  his  stay 
in  our  family ;  and  I  had  become  so  fully 
aware  of  his  priceless  value,  that  had  he 
spoken  of  leaving,  I  should  certainly 
have  found  it  necessary  to  "decline 
housekeeping"  altogether.  During  all 
this  long  period,  I  had  never  found  occa- 
sion to  utter  a  single  complaint.;  he  was 
always  prompt,  faithful  and  attached; 
never  hurried,  yet  always  in  time ;  his 
dishes  evincing  a  careful  attention  to 
variety  as  well  as  the  most  faultless 
taste  in  seasoning  and  serving,  yet  his 
expenditures  rather  within  than  beyond 
my  specified  limit ;  his  accounts  prompt- 
ly rendered  every  morning  in  writing, 
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and  our  tastes  in  every  particular  care- 
fully studied  and  accommodated. 

I  seldom  saw  bim  but  once  in  the  day, 
bat  if,  from  some  unusual  emergency,  I 
chanced  to  call  for  him  at  other  hours, 
he  was  ready  promptly  to  answer  my 
call,  and  always  in  the  inimitable  blue 
silk  trowsers,  embroidered  girdle,  and 
cambric  jacket,  neat  and  trim  as  if  just 
starting  for  a  merry-making,  instead  of 
being  buried  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
cuisine.  If  I  expected  ever  so  large  a 
company  of  guests  I  had  only  to  inform 
Chek  Sau  of  the  number,  and  all  was 
sore  to  be  ordered  aright ;  or  if  they 
came  unexpectedly  just  before  meal  time, 
a  brief  message  to  my  invaluable  cook 
was  all  the  trouble  their  arrival  occa- 
sioned me,  without  one  fear  that  the 
dinner  would  prove  either  insufficient  or 
exhibit  mortifying  evidence  of  undue 
haste  in  its  preparation.  I  have  many  a 
time  had  twenty  or  thirty  friends  invited 
to  dine,  and  until  seated  at  the  head  of 
my  table,  known  as  little  of  what  was  to 
compose  the  dinner  as  did  my  guests; 
nor  yet  was  I  ever  in  a  single  instance 
pat  to  the  blush  for  my  house-keeping — 
if  mine  it  could  be  called. 

On  one  occasion  we  happened  to  have 
an  unusually  large  party  of  Americans 
assembled  at  Bangkok,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  keep  "  thanksgiving  "  after  the 
New  England  fashion,  and  to  dine  en 
famiUe  all  together.  Rather  exultant  (I 
confess)  in  the  superior  qualifications  of 
my  cook,  I  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of 
preparing  the  banquet  for  the  day,  and  it 
was  quite  as  willingly  accorded,  espe- 
cially by  those  before  whom  rose  the  un- 
welcome shadows  of  incompetent  ser- 
vants, half-prepared  dishes  and  the  Her- 
culean labors  that  in  such  cases  devolve 
on  the  unfortunate  mistress.  So  calling 
up  my  trusty  Chinese,  I  explained  (for 
by  this  time  I  had  the  langnage  at  my 
control,  and  could  give  utterance  to  my 
wishes)  the  manner  of  keeping  "  thanks- 
giving "  at  home,  and  expressed  my  de- 
sire that  he  would  do  his  very  best  to 
honor  the  occasion.  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  heart  (his  invariable  method  of  sig- 
nifying his  fidelity  and  devotion)  he 
bowed  himself  out ;  and  I,  expecting  my 


friends  to  spend  the  day  with  me,  repaired 
to  the  drawing  room  to  receive  them, 
nothing  doubting  that  their  creature-com- 
fort would  be  well  cared  for,  and  fully 
assured  that  Chek-  Sau  would  ably  sus- 
tain his  own  exalted  reputation.  Nor 
was  I  disappointed — at  6  o'clock  some 
forty  of  us,  including  the  children,  and 
several  English  friends  whom  we  had  in 
vited  to  join  us,  were  seated  around  the 
board,  as  cheery  and  happy  a  company 
(exiles  though  we  were)  as  one  often  sees 
at  home  or  abroad.  To  my  surprise, 
Chek  Sau,  cambric  jacket,  gold  buttons, 
and  all,  was  at  the  sideboard  to  superin- 
tend the  carving,  having,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  left  a  brother-cook,  hired  at  his 
own  expense  for  the  occasion,  to  send  up 
from  the  kitchen,  such  after  dishes  as 
might  be  called  for.  First  we  had  turtle, 
chicken,  and  bird's  nest  soups — the  latter 
prepared  as  only  a  Chinese  can,  and 
which  was  duly  appreciated  by  even  our 
American  tastes.  Then  came  fish  in 
almost  every  variety,  dressed  and  flavored 
to  suit  the  veriest  epicure ;  but  as  tastes 
will  differ,  these  choice  preparations  were 
rejected  by  some  who  had  to  waste  time 
in  toying  with  spoon  or  fork,  while  others 
more  appreciative,  devoured  incredible 
quantities.  After  the  fish,  we  were  re- 
galed with  a  more  varied  course,  consist- 
ing of  pigs  splendidly  barbecued,  a  la 
Chinoise,  standing  on  all-fours,  with 
limes  in  their  gaping  jaws,  and  heads 
dressed  in  fantastic  flowers  formed  of 
chillies,  salad  and  celery — boned  ducks 
and  capons  a  la  Bengalee — pork  and  kid 
chops  en  papiUote — fricasseed  fowls — 
game  of  various  kinds,  stewed  shrimps, 
baked  lobster — and  vegetables  native  and 
foreign  in  endless  variety — nor  must  I 
forget  the  invariable  after-piece  of  rice 
and  curry. , 

Then  came  Chek  Sau's  massive  desert, 
which  to  look  at,  would  have  puzzled 
even  an  epicure  to  guess  in  what  quarter 
of  the  world  he  chanced  to  be  dining ;  for 
every  country  and  clime  seemed  to  have 
been  ransacked  to  make  up  the  curious 
medley.  Short  as  was  the  notice  I  had 
given  him,  Chek  Sau  had  found  time  to 
visit  all  the  recently-arrived  ships,  and  to 
procure  from  his  brother-cooks  in  other 
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American  and  English  families,  whatoTer 
was  rare  and  foreign.  He  had  plum- 
puddings  with  genuine  English  sauce, 
pies  made  from  squash  grown  on  Connec- 
ticut soil,  peaches  brought  in  air-tight 
cans  from  the  Empire  State,  crystalixed 
pears  grown  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  lus- 
cious fruit-cake,  to  which  the  good  "  Old 
Dominion"  had  contributed  the  flour, 
Scotland  the  butter,  classical  Greece  the 
raisins  and  currants,  Spain  the  citron, 
Arabia  the  almonds,  and  bright,  beaute- 
ous Singapore  the  fairest  gem  of  the 
ocean,  the  many  fragrant  spices ;  while 
the  flowers  that  adorned  the  lofty  pile, 
had  been  gathered  that  morning  spark- 
ling with  dewy  gems,  from  my  own  beau- 
teous parterre  in  the  capital  of  "the 
sacred  and  great  kingdom  of  Siam." 
But  most  varied  and  curious  of  all  was 
the  confectionary ;  and  it  was  in  this  de- 
partment that  my  tasteful  and  ingenious 
cook  had  lavished  forth  with  unsparing 
hand  his  own  and  his  country's  resources, 
regardless  alike  of  trouble  and  expense, 
whilst  he  fully  vindicated  the  claim  be 
had  arrogated  to  himself  on  my  first  ac- 
quaintance, t.  s.,  that  the  modes  of  cooke- 
ry practised  in  England,  China,  America, 
and  every  other  country,  were  all  equally 
familiar  to  him. 

Nothing  was  wanting  save  ice-cream, 
that  which,  in  this  intensely  hot  climate, 
would  have  been  most  acceptable  of  all ; 
but  as  for  want  of  ice,  that  was  clearly 
impossible  to  be  had,  we  made  a  virtue 
of  a  necessity,  and  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  philosophical  reflection,  that  the 
eating  of  ice-cream  would  be  highly  pre- 
judicial to  health  with  the  mercury  stand- 
ing at  102°  or  103°  in  the  shade,  and  the 
blood,  of  course,  heated  proportionably. 
When  Chek  San  had  been  in  our  employ- 
ment some  three  or  four  years,  we  bad 
occasion  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  to  Singa- 
pore, for  six  or  eight  consecutive  months, 
and  one  of  our  American  friends  who 
knew  how  very  highly  we  prised  our 
cook,  sent  to  beg  the  privilege  of  hiring 
him  during  our  absence.  Anxious  to 
oblige  my  friend,  I  named  the  subject  to 
Chek  Sau;  but  he  at  first  resolutely  re- 
fused, and  it  was  only  on  my  assurance 
that  I  should  esteem  it  a  personal  favor 


that  he  at  length  consented  to  go.  With 
this  understanding  we  took  our  departure 
for  Singapore,  and  Chek  San  was  the 
next  day  to  be  transferred  from  the  post 
he  had  occupied  so  long  and  well,  to  the 
domicil  of  my  friend,  who  was  already 
rejoicing  in  expectant  enjoyment  of  such 
a  treasure,  in  lieu  of  the  awkward  and 
uncouth  Siamese  who  had  hitherto  presi- 
ded in  her  establishment.  But  alas  1  for  the 
vanity  of  human  expectations — the  lapse 
of  only  a  few  weeks  brought  me,  among 
other  letters  from  Bangkok,  one  from  Chek 
Sau,  and  another  from  his  new  employer. 
The  former  assured  me  with  many  pro- 
testations of  attachment,  that  he  would 
do  anything  in  reason  to  oblige  me,  but 
that  not  even  to  gratify  me,  could  he  con- 
sent to  live  with  Mrs. ,  and  that  con- 
sequently he  had  left  in  utter  disgust 
twenty-four  hours  after  our  departure. 
His  employer's  letter  Stated  that  I  was 
heartily  welcome  to  my  highly-prised 
cook  thenceforth  and  forever,  as  she 
would  not  accept  him  as  a  gratuitous  gift, 
and  that  she  should  certainly  have  dis- 
missed him  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
trial  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  resigned. 

This  adventure  made  me  more  than 
ever  curious  to  ascertain  why  Chek-Sau 
would  serve  us  so  faithfully,  and  yet  no 
one  else,  and  I  determined  if  possible  to 
solve  the  problem  on  my  return  to  Bang- 
kok. My  faithful  cook  was  the  first  to 
meet  us,  and  throwing  himself  at  my 
feet,  could  utter  only  in  a  voice  broken 
by  tears  and  sobs,  his  heart-felt  joy  at 
our  safe  return. 

The  next  day  I  put  the  desired  query, 
expressing  at  the  same  time,  my  aston- 
ishment at  the  strange  phenomenon,  and 
telling  him  also  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween Dr.  J ,  and  myself,  on  the  day 

he  was  first  engaged.  "It  is  all  true, 
ma'am,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  it,"  was  his  calm  reply.  "  I  am, 
I  know,  perfect  in  my  art— I  have  made 
cookery  a  study,  and  there  are  few,  if 
any,  who  can  surpass  me  in  the  subtle 
mysteries  of  my  profession.  Consequent- 
ly I  do  not  like  to  be  interfered  with  or 
taught  by  one  far  less  skilful  than  my- 
self, how  to  manufacture  a  syllabub  or 
custard,  or  be  told  the  requisite  quantity 
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of  batter  or  sugar  in  compounding  a 
cake.  I  am  willing  to  be  told  what  to 
do,  but  not  how  to  do  it,  when  I  happen 
in  that  line  to  know  more  than  my 
teachers.  You  have  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged my  skill,  and  left  me,  without  in- 
terference, to  manage  my  own  depart- 
ment; and  I  have  repaid  you  by  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  untiring  devotion  to  your 
service.  I  saw  that  you  trusted  me — 
that  you  considered  me  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  your  table,  even  when  extra  at- 
tention was  called  for ;  and  your  perfect 
trust  has  developed  my  talents,  increased 
ten-fold  my  powers  of  invention,  and  at- 
tached me  forever  to  your  interests.    On 

the  contrary,  Mrs. ,  and  all  the  other 

ladies  I  have  ever  lived  with,  have  dis- 
gusted me  by  interference,  and  I  could 
not  stoop  to  the  indignity  of  being  taught 
an  act  that  I  have  studied  all  my  life,  by 
those  who  know  really  nothing  about  it 
This,  ma'am,  is  all  I  have  to  say — if  you 
are  satisfied  with  my  poor  services,  and 
will  condescend  to  retain  me  in  yonr  em- 
ploy, no  effort  on  my  part  shall  be  want- 
ing to  meet  your  approval  or  secure  your 
interests." 

So  saying,  with  a  perfect  volley  of  sa- 
laams he  bowed  himself  out,  leaving  me 
to  ponder  in  immeasurable  surprise  hie 
strange  speeoh. 

Five  years  more  passed  away,  with  the 
chances  and  ohanges  that  ever  follow  in 
their  wake:  but  with  no  shadow  of 
change  in  the  fidelity  of  my  attached 
domestic,  or  of  appreciation  on  my  part 
of  his  valuable  services ;  and  then  came 
our  departure  from  our  gorgeous  eastern 
home  for  our  own,  our  native  land  in  the 
distant  west.  Chek-Sau  watched  with 
sorrowful  sadness  the  preparations  for 
our  long  voyage,  and  for  the  first  time 
Bince  I  had  known  him  he  looked  moody 
and  abstracted,  often  brushing  from  his 
manly  face  the  unbidden  tear,  or  turning 
aside  to  weep  when  our  departure  was 
alluded  to.  When  the  day  came,  he  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  wharf,  handed  our  little 
ones  into  the  boat,  in  which  he  had  al- 
ready deposited  his  parting  presents  of 
cake,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  enough  for  a 
six  month's  voyage,  and  then  bade  us  a 
tearful  adieu,  wishing  us  "a  safe  and 
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prosperous  voyage,  a  pleasant  re-union 
with  our  friends,  and  above  all,  a  speedy 
return  to  Siam"  His  last  words,  borne 
to  us  on  the  passing  breeze,  were,  "make 
haste  back,  my  honoured  mistress ;  Chek- 
Sau  never  had  a  home  till  you  came,  and 
he  will  never  have  another  till  you  re- 
turn." 

Peace  to  thy  memory,  faithful  servant! 
Long  will  thy  fidelity  be  remembered, 
and  thy  whole-souled  devotion,  (which 
saved  my  inexperienced  youth  from  so 
much  of  care,  and  made  my  eastern  home 
so  pleasant  to  me  and  mine,)  be  cherished 
in  my  heart  of  hearts,  as  among  the  most 
pleasant  of  the  many  precioHs  reminis- 
cences that  cluster  around  that  far-off 
land.  Peace  to  thee  and  thine,  dwell  se- 
renely in  thy  lowly  cot  under  the  cool 
shade  of  the  friendly  palm — and  meet 
me  at  last  in  "  the  better  land." 

Strange  to  say,  among  a  people  almost 
wanting  in  moral  principle— dishonest, 
slothful,  and  often  deceitful  in  the  ex- 
treme— you  may  yet  find  the  most  at- 
tached and  faithful  domestics,  those  who 
would  sooner  receive  an  injury  in  their 
own  persons  than  allow  one  to  be  in- 
flicted on  their  employers;  and  though 
cunning,  crafty,  and  dishonest  toward  all 
others,  yet  toward  those  they  serve,  the 
most  trust-worthy  and  devoted  that  can 
be  imagined.    This  is,  I  suppose,  in  part 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  esteem  it  an 
honor  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  foreign- 
ers— still  more  to  the  circumstance  that 
most  of  those  who  go  to  the  Bast  to  re- 
side are   newly  married   couples,  who 
really  knowing  nothing  of  the  details  of 
domestic  life,  are  glad,  as  in  my  own 
case,  to  veil  their  ignorance  by  non-inter- 
ference, a  course  which  flatters  the  self- 
complacency  of  their   employees,    and 
leads  them  to  put  forth  their  very  best 
efforts — but  probably  most  of  all  is  their 
fidelity  secured  by  the  system  that  has 
been  adopted  by  Europeans  all  over  the 
East,  of  making  each  servant  responsible 
for  whatever  pertains  to  his  particular 
department    Thus    a  dining-room  ser- 
vant, on  being  taken  into  employ,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  written  list  of  the  number 
of  table-cloths  and  napkins,  of  silver- 
spoons  and  forks,  or  the  quantity  of  glass 
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and  chhia  of  which  be  is  to  take  charge, 
whilst  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment retains  a  copy  of  the  same.  At 
each  monthly  settlement  the  bead-servant 
with  this  list  in  hand,  ascertains  that  all 
is  right  before  he  pays  the  wages,  the 
man  being  held  accountable  for  any  miss- 
ing article,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try compelled  to  make  restitution.  This 
of  course  keeps  him  honest  in  practice 
if  not  in  principle :  and  knowing  that  if 
dismissed  in  disgrace,  a  "character" 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  which  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  procure 
farther  employment,  he  is  ordinarily  both 
careful  ana  honest.  Then  too,  as  among 
our  Southern  servants,  if  treated  kindly, 
they  soon  become  warmly  attached,  and 
consider  the  honor  and  interests  of  their 
employers  in  every  respect  their  own. 
On  the  whole,  the  East  Indians  make  the 
most  capable  and  trust-worthy  servants 
I  have  ever  known,  not  excepting  even 
our  attached  domestics  of  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion/' whom  we  Virginians  pronounce 
decidedly  the  best  in  the  world. 

European  life  in  the  East  is  indeed  a 
strange  affair,  a  medley  of  diverse  cus- 
toms and  a  combination  of  often  the  most 
incongruous  elements.  You  see  on  the 
one  hand  the  battling  for  European  man- 
ners and  customs,  that  the  love  of  home 
keeps  always  alive  in  the  bosom  of  the 
wanderer ;  and  on  the  other,  the  love  of 
ease  that  a  warm  climate  so  easily  engen- 
ders, leading  to  the  adoption  of  oriental 
habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy — east- 
ern etiquette,  pomp,  and  parade  oom- 
r  bined  with  western  gaiety  and  fondness 
for  excitement— oriental  lavishness  tem- 
pered by  European  prudence — and  east- 
ern magnificence  of  costume,  designed 
evidently  to  display  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  regulated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon's 
genuine  good  taste,  and  his  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  truly  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art 

The  rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are 
amassed  in  India,  doubtless  also  exerts 
its  influence;  and  the  splendid  tables, 
costly  equipages,  and  gorgeous  style  of 
living  maintained  by  European  merchants 
and  officers  in  the  East,  are  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  those  of  the  native  princes 


themselves,  though  the  particular  style 
of  living  is  of  course  regulated  by  the 
national  usages  of  their  own  country. 

From  all  the  English  cantonments,  a 
gun  is  fired  at  five  o'clock,  which  within 
the  tropics  is  before  Aurora's  faintest 
dawn  becomes  visible  in  the  east,  yet  yon 
never  think  of  sleeping  after  gun  Ire. 
.Ere  your  eyes  are  fairly  open,  your  ser- 
vant hands  you  a  cup  of  fragrant  Mocha, 
made  a  la  Napoleon,  and  a  cracker,  in- 
forming you  at  the  same  time  that  your 
palanquin  awaits  your  pleasure.  You 
swallow  the  delicious  beverage  hot 
enough  to  make  you  do  penance  for  the 
next  half  hour,  and  still  half  asleep, 
throw  around  you  a  sort  of  loose  undress, 
significantly  known  in  the  East  as  an 
"over-all,"  which  is  kept  expressly  for 
this  morning  use.  You  then  jump  into 
your  palanquin,  which  starts  instanter, 
pony,  syce  and  all  evidently  impatient  to 
be  gone.  For  a  couple  of  hours  yon  are 
whirled  rapidly  on  over  smooth  roads, 
through  spice  plantations,  groves  of  cit- 
ron, orange  and  mango,  and  amid  beds 
of  brilliant  flowers,  spangled  with  the 
bright,  pearly  drops  of  morning  dew, 
whilst  birds  carol  sweetly  their  cheery 
notes,  and  all  nature  in  that  glorious 
clime,  is  redolent  with  freshness  and 
fragrance. 

You  are  awake  now — Somnns  is  effec- 
tually dethroned,  and  every  Bense  is  alive 
to  the  untold  enjoyment  of  a  morning 
within  the  tropics.  The  balmy  air  comes 
freighted  with  fragrant  aromas,  in  which 
the  perfumed  breath  of  citron,  nutmeg, 
olive  and  orange  are  delicately  mingled, 
and  the  pure,  cool  breeze  of  the  dewy 
morning  seems  to  infuse  new  life  and 
vigor  into  the  system,  relaxed  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  previous  day,  whilst 
the  eye  revels  with  untold  delight,  in  the 
thousand  gorgeous  pictures  of  an  oriental 
landscape.  About  seven  you  return  home, 
take  a  cold  bath,  and  make  your  toilet 
for  breakfast,  which  comes  about  half- 
past  nine  or  ten.  During  the  absence  of 
the  family  for  the  morning  ride,  every 
room  in  the  house  has  been  thrown  open, 
cooled,  and  put  in  order,  and  by  the  time 
you  return  every  window  and  door  has 
been  carefully  shut  to  exclude  the  too 
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ardent  glances  of  old  Sol,  and  they  are 
kept  closed  till  after  sunset,  when  all  are 
again  thrown  open,  and  in  many  oases 
are  left  so  during  the  whole  night.  Owing 
to  the  very  heavy  dews  in  South  Eastern 
Asia,  the  nights  are  generally  cool,  so 
that  by  admitting  the  night  air  and  care- 
fully excluding  that  of  the  day,  the 
houses  are  kept  passably  comfortable,. 
whilst  without  these  precautions  life 
eonld  scarcely  be  supported  by  a  for- 
eigner. After  breakfast  the  business  of 
the  day  begins — merchants  repair  to  their 
"godoums"  (stores,) — professional  men 
to  their  offices  and  studios — and  the  ladies 
to  their  drawing-rooms,  carriages,  or 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  reigning 
pastime.  Lunch,  consisting  of  tea,  fruits, 
and  delicate  cake  and  sweetmeats,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  wine  and  ale, 
comes  at  half-past  one,  and  then  follows 
the  invariable  afternoon  siesta.  No- 
where in  the  East  are  foreigners  to  be 
seen,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  two  and  four,  P.  M. ; 
and  the  oustom  being  universal,  you  feel 
perfectly  secure  of  interruption,  and  at 
liberty  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  dis- 
habille during  the  two  moBt  oppressive 
hours  of  the  day,  even  if  you  do  not  care 
to  sleep.  At  four  a  cold  bath  is  taken, 
after  which  you  make  a  complete  toilette 
for  the  evening,  and  are  thereby  refreshed 
to  enter  upon  its  duties  or  enjoy  its  plea- 
sures. At  five  the  evening  drive  occurs ; 
everybody  goes  out  in  buggies  and  pal- 
anquins, in  full  dress,  and  you  thus  spend 
very  pleasantly,  something  more  than  an 
hour,  half  the  time  in  a  rapid  drive  on 
some  of  the  public  roads,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  slowly  walking  the  horses  up 
and  down  the  esplanade  or  some  such 
place  of  fashionable  resort.  You  thus 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  being 
seen,  have  an  occasional  chit-chat  with 
your  friends  en  passant,  discuss  the  news 
of  the  day,  pass  comments  on  each  other's 
dress  or  equipage,  and  go  home  a  little 
after  six  prepared  -to  do  full  justice  to 
the  rich  and  varied  delicacies  with  which 
an  oriental  dinner-table  fairly  groans. 
This  is  the  principle  meal  of  the  day, 
taken  late  and  leisurely  on  account  of  the 
intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and  occupy- 


ing, as  it  often  does,  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  made  not  less  an  Intellectual  and  so- 
cial banquet,  than  the  means  of  admin- 
istering to  the  proper  necessities  of  the 
outer  man. 

Immediately  after  returning  to  the 
drawing  rooms,  very  strong  coffee,  in 
tiny  cups  of  porcelain,  is  passed  around, 
and  with  a  few  sips  of  this  fragrant  bev- 
erage, ends  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  day.  The  hours  till  midnight  are 
spent  socially  in  conversation,  music,  and 
other  pastimes,  regulated  by  the  special 
tastes  and  proclivities  of  each,  but  never 
vn  business  of  any  kind,  for  which  indeed 
the  late  and  hearty  dinner  renders  one 
altogether  unfit.  At  twelve,  after  another 
cold  bath,  all  resign  themselves  again  to 
the  arms  of  the  rosy  god,  to  sleep  (unless 
hindered  by  musquitorial  concerts  and 
visitations  of  the  east  wind)  till  the  morn- 
ing gun-fire,  whioh  booming  over  the 
hills,  suddenly  dispels  the  bright  visions 
of  fairy  land,  in  which  the  soft  senses 
may  have  been  roaming,  and  wakes  the 
sleeper  to  the  not  less  brilliant  realities 
of  life  in  this  glorious  land. 

This  is  the  general  routine  of  every- 
day life  among  the  wealthy  class  of  Eu- 
ropean residents,  and  nearly  all  are 
wealthy  or  become  such  in  a  few  years. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  druggist  at 
Singapore,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the 
rapidity  with  which  fortunes  are  amassed. 

He  was  a  young  married  man,  of  but 
medium  talents,  and  told  me  himself, 
that  when  he  sailed  for  the  East,  he  had 
to  leave  his  wife  behind  simply  for  want 
of  funds  to  pay  her  passage,  and  that  his 
entire  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  but  £50 
worth  of  medicines.  On  his  arrival  at 
Singapore,  he  rented  a  small  store  on  the 
public  square,  in  which  he  compounded 
and  sold  his  medicines  by  day,  and  slept 
by  night,  for  the  whole  of  the  first  year. 
But  during  this  time  he  netted  enough  to 
pay  in  advance  a  year's  rent  for  a  larger 
store,  and  several  pleasant  rooms  to  live 
in,  besides  remitting  funds  to  his  wife 
sufficient  to  pay  her  passage  out,  to  pur- 
chase for  them  both  a  handsome  outfit, 
and  an  additional  supply  of  drugs  for  his 
store.  Ten  years  later,  he  had  one  of 
the  largest   and   handsomest  stores  in 
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Singapore,  with  an  immense  run  of  cut- 
torn,  his  dwelling  (a  princely  one  in  the 
most  fashionable  portion  of  the  town) 
was  magnificently  furnished,  his  table 
supplied  with  every  luxury  that  wealth 
could  procure;  he  kept  three  carriages 
and  a  host  of  servants,  his  wife  and  five 
children  were  splendidly  attired  every 
day,  he  entertained  like  a  prince,  gave 
liberally  to  the  poor,  and  owned  in  addi- 
tion to  his  town  residence  and  store,  one 
of  the  finest  spice  plantations  on  the  is- 
land, on  which  he  had  erected  an  elegant 
cottage  ornee,  as  an  occasional  resort  for 
himself  and  family  during  sickly  sea- 
sons. 

This  was  no  uncommon  case — mer- 
chants expect  to  amass  a  fortune  and  be 
able  to  retire  from  business  in  about  ten 
years,  and  unless  specially  unfortunate 
in  their  investments,  their  expectations 
are  ordinarily  realized. 

Life  in  such  a  climate  has  of  course  its 
peculiar  trials  and  inconveniences;  but 
it  has  also  many  enjoyments  and  luxuries. 
You  have  not  so  much  society  as  at  home, 
hut  what  you  have,  is  ordinarily  of  the 
best  kind — all  are  travellers,  all  educa- 
ted, and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  re- 
fined sympathies  and  intellectual  tastes. 
All  too,  are  far  from  home,  strangers  in 
a  strange  land,  and  as  such  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  strongest  cords  of  affec- 
tion. Worshipping  the  same  Ood,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  and  wearing  the 
same  national  costume,  forms  a  three-fold 
bond  of  union  among  that  Babel  of  dia- 
lects which  greets  the  ear  on  every  side, 
the  thousand  fantastic  garbs  that  distin- 
guish every  petty  tribe  from  the  surround- 
ing ones,  and  above  all,  the  innumerable 
systems  of  idol  worship  that  so  pain  the 
thinking  mind,  and  call  forth  the  most 
earnest  commiseration  of  the  Christian 
heart;  whilst  political  differences  and 
religious  sectarianism,  the  two  grand 
barriers  to  perfect  union  of  thought  and 
feeling  at  home,  are  almost  unknown  in 
India.  The  great  Dr.  Morrison  used  to 
say  jocosely,  that  neither  had  ever  been 
known  to  survive  a  voyage  around  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  believe  it  is 
literally  true.    There,  every  man  who 


speaks  your  language  you  greet  as  a  bro- 
ther, and  you  are  often  more  glad  to  see 
one  who  simply  comes  from  England  or 
America,  than  at  home  you  would  be  to 
welcome  the  return  of  your  next  door 
neighbor  from  a  five  years'  cruise.  Then 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  makes 
life  in  India  a  constant  battling  with  dis- 
ease— a  desperate  effort  to  rob  death  of 
the  victims  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
claim — thus  giving  life  a  frailty  and 
doubtfulness  of  tenure,  that  but  add  to 
its  sweetness,  and  clothe  it  in  the  persons 
of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  with  a 
charm  a  thousand  times  more  precious 
and  endearing  than  elsewhere  exists. 
We  gaze  with  ten-fold  delight  on  the  fra- 
gile flower,  that  may  wither  in  all  its 
glorious  freshness  before  the  noon-day 
sun  has  drank  up  from  its  pure  petals 
the  bright,  pearly  drops  of  morning  dew; 
and  when  the  life  of  some  loved  one  is 
given  back  as  it  were  from  the  portals  of 
the  tomb,  can  we  wonder  that  joy  and 
affection,  with  an  intenseness  unknown 
in  more  favored  climes,  should  hover 
round  the  lip,  that  faint  as  the  first  open- 
ing ray  of  morning  twilight,  seems  for  a 
time  to  mock  our  hopes,  till  suddenly  it 
gleams  forth  in  the  glorious  radiance  of 
the  morning  sun,  more  bright,  more  ra- 
diantly joyous  for  the  clouds  that  re- 
cently obscured  it  Then  too  where  all 
are  exiles  from  "  father-land" — far  from 
their  childhood's  homes,  ever  brighter 
and  dearer  as  the  wanderer  recedes,  they 
become  so  unspeakably  dear  to  each 
other,  that  when  one  from  the  little  band 
is  snatched  away,  all  mourn  a  friend,  a 
brother  beloved.  It  is  this  doubtless  that 
gives  to  the  friendships  formed  in  a  for- 
eign land,  their  peculiar  nearness  and  in- 
tenseness, and  which  sheds  around  life 
in  India  a  halo  of  light  that  must  be  ex- 
perienced to  be  understood. 

We  may  suppose  too  that  the  glorious 
brightness  of  every  thing  around,  gives 
vividness  to  the  fancy,  and  clothes  as  in 
a  world  of  light,  each  passing  vision  of 
wondrous  beauty,  intensifying  the  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment,  as  well  as  adding  gor- 
geousness  and  glory  to  each  enchanting 
view : — 
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Old  Sol  himself  athwart  that  sky, 

More  brightly  throws  his  burning  rays, 

As  summer  breezes  softly  sigh, 

And  night  her  parting  devoirs  pays. 

The    Crescent    Moon,    night's   beauteous 
queen, 

More  warmly  yields  her  loving  light, 
As  shining  wreaths  of  gold  are  seen, 

That  quite  bedazzle  mortal  sight 

Tell  not  of  starry  wonders  seen 
In  Northern,  frosty  atmosphere, 

The  gorgeous  Southern  Cross,  I  ween 
More  brightly  beams  in  skies  more  clear. 

So  softly  blooms  the  wild  flower  there, 
Beneath  those  ever-burning  skies  ; 

Whilst  on  the  balmy,  fragrant  air 
Each  gorgeous-tinted  insect  flies. 

Myrtle  and  rose,  and  jasmine  sweet, 
In  richer,  warmer  colors  glow, 

And  spicy  breezes  ever  greet 
Your  'wildered  senses  as  you  go. 

The  orange  tree,  whose  fragrant  breath 
On  every  passing  zephyr 's  borne, 

Yields  not  alone  the  perfumed  leaf, 
But  fairest  fiowert  its  stem  adorn. 

What  would    you    more   with  which   to 
crown 

Your  summer  queen  or  gentle  bride, 
Than  orange  wreath  or  rose  half  blown, 

Glittering  with  dew  at  even-tide  ? 

Yet  one  there  is  more  gorgeous  sure, 
uThe    flower    that    seeks    to    hide   its 
smell,"  • 

But  twilight  opes  its  petals  pure, 

With  fragrance  rare  its  buds  to  swell. 

And  birds,  with  varied  plumage  gay, 
More  bright,  more  brilliant  far  than  ours, 

Their  court  to  every  loit'rer  pay, 

From   tree,    and    nook,    and  sheltered 
bow'rs. 


Yet  in  that  fabled  land  of  light, 

And  sunny  skies,  and  gorgeous  scenes, 

Shines  woman  first,  of  all  most  bright, 
Most  beauteous  in  that  land  of  dreams. 

Fairer  than  glad  Aurora's  dawn, 

Or  starry  gems  of  eventide, 
Gilding  with  brightness  all  her  own, 

What  e'er  may  chance  to  rest  beside. 

"Sister  of  Sol,"f  we  well  may  call 
Her,  with  radiant  lustre  bright ; 

While  from  those  orbs  of  dazzling  hue 
Shines  something  of  an  angel's  light. 

More  deeply  dark  than  midnight  storm, 
Brighter   than   lightning's    glance   their 
flash- 
Winged  messengers  of  love  they  come, 
Or  seething  hate  to  tempter  rash. 

Fair  index  of  the  soul,  they  shine 
With  heaven-born  glory  ever  bright, 

And  show  a  nature  erst  divine, 
Too  dazzling  far  for  mortal  sight. 

What  flower  so  fragrant,  bud  so  fair, 
As  she,  the  brightest  of  them  all? 

A  jewel  choice,  in  casket  rare, 

And  blushing  fruit  that  may  not  pall. 

Without  that  bud  of  fragrance  fair, 
How  cheerless  e'en  that  land  of  light, 

But  for  this  treasured  jewel  rare, 
How  poor  with  all  its  joys  so  bright ! 

Reigned  she  not  Goddess  in  those  lands, 
Not  oft  beyond  the  seas  we'd  roam, 

'Mid  cloudless  skies  and  burning  sands, 
To  find  a  gorgeous  eastern  home. 

But  with  her  tender  love  to  bless 
Man's  lot,  his  cup  with  joy  to  fill, 

E'en  nature  wears  a  holier  dress — 

Birds,   flowers,  and  stars  new    sweets 
distil. 

Ch±*lmtoh,  S.  C,  Feb.  13th,  1858. 


*  The  dank-saun-cline,  a  species  of  tube-rose,  which  opens  like  the  bride-like  moon- 
creeper  and  night-blooming  cereus,  just  at  night-fall,  when  its  delicate  fragrance  is  dif- 
fused far  and  wide.  The  natives  of  the  East  suppose  it  one  of  the  chosen  attendants  of 
the  moon,  and  they  have  many  fanciful  legends  illustrative  of  this  superstition. 

Author. 

f  "  Sister  of  the  Sun"  is  one  of  the  many  fanciful  epithets  applied  in  the  East,  to  those 
specially  beautiful  or  fascinating. — Author. 
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NABEC:   AN  ARAB   LEGEND.* 

BT  AXIS. 

Fleet  are  the  steeds  of  the  Arab  bands, 
That  wander  over  the  trackless  sands, 
'Neath  the  fervid  splendors  of  Eastern  lands. 

And  dearer  than  groves  of  myrrh  untold, 
Or  Bagdad's  treasures  of  jewels  and  gold, 
The  fiery  horsemen  their  proud  steeds  hold. 

An  envious  Bedouin,  by  princely  bribe, 
Had  sought  a  steed  from  an  alien  tribe — 
But  Nabeo  heeded  not  fortune  nor  gibe. 

His  camels,  his  riches,  a  glittering  store, 
Were  spurned  like  sand  from  the  desert  floor— 
The  wealth  of  the  Emir  had  moved  no  more. 

White  as  a  eloud  where  the  moonlight  lies, 
Lustrous  and  dark  were  its  tender  eyes— 
Less  fiery  and  fleet  the  Simoon  flies. 

Like  the  palm,  green-fringing  the  desert's  hem, 
O'ertopped  by  its  verdurous  diadem, — 
Base  envy  was  crowned  by  stratagem. 

With  face  disfigured  by  subtle  dyes, 

In  aged  -penury's  piteous  guise, 

The  highway  echoed  bold  Daher's  sighs — 

For  Nabec  came  on  his  milk-white  steed, 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  arrowy  speed — 
But  pausing,  'twas  one  to  hear  and  heed. 

"Three  days  have  I  passed  in  this  wilderness, 
Unfed,  unsheltered,  in  keen  distress — 
Have  pity,  and  Allah  will  richly  bless." 


"Mount  thou  behind  me,"  good  Nabeo  i 
"Come  share  my  tent,  and  pipe,  and  bread" — 
But  the  wily  beggar's  strength  forbade ! 

Then  swift  alighting,  in  painful  haste 

The  palsied  burden  with  care  he  placed 

In  the  saddle  his  own  lithe  limbs  had  graced. 

When  lol  transformed  to  his  wildered  eyes, 
This  taunt  unraveled  the  beggar's  sighs — 
"Thus  I,  bold  Daher,  have  gained  my  prize!" 

Swift  as  a  flash  of  Auroral  light, 

The  wily  Bedouin  had  sped  from  sight, 

But  Nabec  arrested  his  rapid  flight. 


L 


1  From  a  prose  narration  given  by  M.  de  Lamartine  in  his  "  Voyage  en  Orient" 
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"Allah  is  just!    His  will  be  done  I 

May  thy  tent  be  pitched  in  calm  and  sun, 

Bat  tell  no  man  how  the  prize  was  won." 

"And  wherefore?" — the  crafty  Daher  cried — 
When  regally  in  his  virtue's  pride, 
The  noble  Nabec  thus  replied — 

"Lest  the  deep  baseness  of  thy  deed 

Should  turn  him  away  from  the  suppliant's  need, 

And  suffering  worth  unso  laced  plead  1" 

By  quick  remorse  to  justice  stung, 

From  the  coveted  steed  the  Bedouin  sprung, 

Round  Nabec,  meekly,  his  arms  were  flung. 

All  envious  passion  fled  his  breast; 
Three  suns  beheld  him  Nabec's  guest, 
And  love  fraternal  the  parting  blessed. 


FRANK  LEE'S  ENGAGEMENT. 


▲  CHAPTER  PROM  RIAL  LIFE. 


What  I  am  going  to  relate  is  not  very 
startling  or  "  thrilling1'  as  the  minor  crit- 
ics say ;  bat  it  is  substantially  true,  and 
may  interest  the  lovers  of  that  species  of 
writing. 

Frank  Lee  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  who 
had  lately  commenced  the  practice  of  law 
in  our  city : — and  after  filing  quite  a  re- 
spectable number  of  "declarations"  in 
the  courts,  the  youthful  barrister,  follow- 
ing the  wont  of  his  guild  in  all  ages,  had 
made  another  species  of  declaration  to  a 
young  lady  whose  name  was  Miss  Ellen 
Orsin :  and  it  was  soon  understood  that 
himself  and  the  damsel,  who  was  of  the 
highest  fashion,  were  duly  engaged  to  be 
married. 

One  afternoon  about  dusk,  Frank  care- 
fully looked  his  office,  and  sought  the 
bachelor  lodgings  of  his  friend  Tom 
Wellsby.  Tom  had  lately  returned  from 
Europe— was  an  extremely  handsome 
dandy  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty — and 
possessed  ay  those  elegancies  of  manner 


which  I  am  told  characterize  invariably 
the  travelled  man. 

"  'Delighted  to  see  you,  Frank,"  was 
the  salutation  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  as  he 
half  rose  from  the  sofa,  upon  which  he 
had  been  lying,  wrapped  in  an  elegant 
silk  dressing  gown  and  extended  his  hand, 
"  but  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
with  that  immense  comfort  around  your 
neck?" 

"  I  take  the  night  train  down  home, 
where  I  shall  be  for  a  week  or  two,"  was 
the  young  man's  reply,  as  he  lit  a  cigar, 
"  and  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  before 
I  go." 

"  It  is  granted." 

"  That's  like  a  real  friend  Tom— and 
"I'll  conceal  nothing.  You  must  know 
then  that  1  am  engaged" — 

"  Ah  I  yes — and  you  wish  me" — 

"  To  attend  in  my  place,  during  my 
absence." 

"  Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure, 
my  dear  boy — pray  who  is  it?" 
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"  Miss  Ellen  Orsin." 

"  Ah  1 — a  young  lady  of  the  best  style 
I  think,  and  rich.'1 

"  Yes,  very  sprightly  too,  and  you  will 
not  have  a  disagreeable  time." 

Mr.  Wellsby  nodded,  and  said : 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  Frank — but 
even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  both  vain 
and  presumptuous,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  make  a  single  observation." 

"  I  listen." 

"  Women  are  strange  creatures,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  smoothing  his 
graceful  moustache  with  a  foppish  air, 
"  and  it  is  impossible  to  count  upon  them. 
Don't  be  angry — but  are  you  quite  at 
ease  in  trusting  your  lady-love  to  me? 
Suppose  she  falls  in  love  with  me— or  re- 
versing the  idea,  suppose  I  fall  in  love 
with  her?" 

Frank  Lee  smiled,  and  replied : 

"  I'm  not  at  all  afraid." 

"We  can't  calculate  certainly  upon 
women — they  are  so  capricious." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  But  I  am  willing 
to  risk  the  chance." 

"  Very  well,  Frank,  it  is  at  your  peril. 
My  friendship  for  you  will  make  it  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  become  enamored  of 
Miss  Ellen,  and  run  against  you :  honor 
bright,  and  there's  not  a  particle  of  dan- 
ger there.  But  women  have  a  ridiculous 
preference  for  men  of  my  style,  you  see 
I'm  thinking  aloud,  and  if  your  lady-love 
forgets  you,  don't  come  here  and  murder 
me." 

"  Again,  I  am  willing  to  risk  it,"  Frank 
said  laughing,  as  he  gazed  at  the  inimita- 
bly foppish  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  "  so  it's 
all  agreed,  and  I  must  get  on." 

The  young  men  then  shook  hands,  and 
separated. 

Frank  Lee  remained  absent  for  three 
weeks,  and  on  his  return  looked  decidedly 
gloomy.  One  morning  he  looked  gloomier 
still,  as  he  perused  a  letter  which  his  ser- 
vant brought  from  the  post-office.  He 
read  the  letter  again — folded  it  carefully, 
placed  it  in  a  drawer,  and  then  rising, 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  his  office, 
buried  it  seemed  in  absorbing  and  sor- 
rowful reflection. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Tom  Wellsby,  who  was  clad  in  the  height 


of  the  fashion,  and  carried  his  whalebone 
cane,  with  exquisite  grace  as  he  strolled 
along. 

"Ah!  you've  returned  have  you, 
Frank  ?"  he  said ;  "  I'm  glad  of  it,  and  I 
give  up  my  charge." 

"  Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  her?" 
said  the  young  man  with  an  uneasy 
laugh,  whioh  was  plainly  forced,  "  why 
something  must  have  happened,  for  you 
really  are  blushing  Tom." 

"Pshaw!"  replied  Mr.  Wellsby,  "how 
can  you  make  such  a  charge  against  me, 
don't  you  know  I  rouge,  as  they  do  in 
Paris?" 

"  And  you  return  me  my — my  lady- 
love, heart-whole  ?" 

"Quite,"  replied  Mr.  Wellsby,  with  a 
sigh  and  an  undeniable  constraint  of  man- 
ner, "  she  is  really  delightful — but  I  can't 
stop  now — I've  an  engagement.  Call 
soon,  my  dear  Frank— delighted  to  see 
you." 

And  Mr.  Wellsby  hastened  out  without 
giving  his  friend  time  to  reply.  Frank 
gazed  after  him  in  silence  for  some  mo- 
ments: then  going  into  his  chamber, 
which  adjoined  the  office,  he  made  a  rapid 
toilet,  and  hastened  to  the  fine  mansion 
of  Mr.  Orsin. 

Miss  Ellen  sent  word  that  she  was  en- 
gaged— would  Mr.  Lee  please  excuse  her? 
The  young  fellow  gazed  at  the  servant 
with  perfect  bewilderment,  and  was  only 
awaked  from  his  reverie  of  surprise,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  closing  door.  Then  with 
an  up  and  down  movement  of  the  head, 
he  retreated,  and  soon  regained  his  office. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  called  again: 
Miss  Ellen  regretted  that  she  was  indis- 
posed— a  violent  headache  must  be  her 
excuse  for  not  seeing  Mr.  Lee. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  young  man  com- 
pressing his  lips,  "to-morrow  shall  ter- 
minate the  affair." 

And  duly  on  the  next  day  he  made  his 
decisive  trial.  This  time  Miss  Ellen  was 
"not  at  home,"  and  her  visitor  bowed 
calmly  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  not 
at  all  astonished.  He  walked  ten  paces, 
and  then  quickly  turned  his  head,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  a  window  which  he  knew 
to  be  that  of  the  young  lady's  chamber. 
As  he  did  so,  a  corner  of  the.  gauze  cur- 
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tain  fell,  and  an  arm  with  a  bracelet  upon 
the  wrist  was  quickly  withdrawn.  Now 
this  bracelet  was  a  turquoise  which  Frank 
had  presented  to  Miss  Ellen. 

The  yonng  man  went  without  a  word 
to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  and 
his  visit  seemed  to  disconcert  that  gen- 
tleman greatly. 

"Why,  how  goes  it  Frank !"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  cigar ;  "  haven't  seen  you 
for  three  days.  Where  have  you  been  ?" 
he  added  avoiding  his  friend's  eye. 

"  Calling  upon  Miss  Orsin,"  waB  Frank's 
reply,  as  he  declined  the  cigar. 

"  Ah !  calling  upon  Miss  Orsin,  eh  ? 
not  upon  Ellen  f"  was  Mr.  Wellsby's 
rather  uneasy  question. 

"I  say  Miss  Orsin,"  replied  Frank, 
"  because  having  made  three  visits,  and 
found  myself  turned  away  at  the  thresh- 
old, I  can  no  longer  count  the  young  lady 
as  one  of  my  friends." 

"  Ah !  is  it  possible,"  said  Tom  Wells- 
by, coloring  with  pleasure,  "  but  really, 
Frank,  that  is  shameful." 

"  Yes  —perhaps." 

"  And  I'll  tell  you  what  is  more  shame- 
ful still !"  cried  Tom,  throwing  aside  his 
dressing  gown,  and  rising  suddenly,  "  I'll 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Frank  I  and 
acknowledge  my  disgrace !  I  have  been 
a  false  friend !  I  have  betrayed  my  trust ! 
I  have  gone,  day  after  day,  and  looked 
into  those  dangerous  eyes,  and  played  my 
airs  and  graces,  like  a  miserable  sham 
gentleman  1  and  made  your  sweetheart 
forget  you — give  you  up  for  a  fellow  that's 
not  one  tenth  as  worthy  of  respect  I  I 
say  I've  acted  like  a  scoundrel — that  I 
have  no  respect  for  myself— that  this  lady 
loves  me,  and  I  love  her,  there  it  is !  I've 
talked  it  out !  miserable  ham  bug  that  I 
am !  and  if  you  wish,  you  may  take  that 
stick  and  cane  me  as  I  deserve !" 

The  honest  fop  had  quite  forgotten  his 
drawl  and  languor — his  eyes  flashed,  and 
his  form  grew  straight  and  manly,  as  he 
gazed  with  a  color  in  his  cheeks  upon  his 
injured  friend. 

Frank  Lee  remained  silent,  however, 
concealing  his  thoughts  perfectly  beneath 
a  calm  and  thoughtful  mask. 

"You  don't  answer  me!"  said  Tom 
Wellsby,  passing  from  shame  to  anger, 


"  I  suppose  you  despise  me  too  much  1 
I've  made  an  honest  confession — I'll  never 
go  near  her  again — if  after  that  you  are 
not  satisfied,  you  may  do  as  you  please  1" 

"  My  dear  Tom,"  said  his  friend,  look- 
ing at  the  irate  countenance,  with  a  smile 
which  gradually  expanded  and  illumina- 
ted his  whole  face,  "  I  don't  answer  be- 
cause I  really  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  my  admiration  of  your  honesty, 
and  my  obligations  to  you,  for  what  you 
have  done." 

"Obligations!"  cried  Mr.  Wellsby. 

"  Listen  now,"  said  his  friend  with  a 
calm  smile,  "  and  you  will  not  find  my 
explanation  a  difficult  one.  I  came  to 
town  last  year  from  the  country,  leaving, 
among  other  persons,  a  young  lady  of 
seventeen,  with  whom  I  was  brought  up, 
and  who  was  my  cousin.  I  thought  I 
only  loved  her  as  my  cousin — this  little 
Carrie — and  I  almost  forgot  her.  I  saw 
Miss  Ellen  Orsin,  and  her  vivacity,  grace, 
and  fashion,  to  be  honest,  made  me  be- 
lieve that  I  had  found  at  last  my  proper 
wife.  I  paid  my  addresses — was  accept- 
ed— and  then  waked  up  to  find  that  the 
only  woman  I  really  loved  was  my  cou- 
sin. I  shrunk  from  uttering  a  whisper 
of  this,  however,  to  Ellen,  and  you  may 
fancy  my  position.  To  marry  a  woman 
I  did  not  love,  or  say  to  her  that  I  loved 
another  and  could  not  love  her,  in  spite 
of  our  engagement :  that  was  simply  my 
choice  of  courses.  Do  you  see  now  what 
my  artifice  meant?  I  wished  to  give 
Miss  Orsin  an  opportunity  of  changing 
her  mind— of  discarding  me — I  thought 
of  you,  and  I  came  to  you.  I  went  away 
and  found  chat  I  loved  my  cousin  more 
even  than  I  had  ever  dreamed,  and  that 
she  loved  me !  Do  you  recollect  coming 
to  see  me  upon  my  return  ?  Well  you  in- 
terrupted me  nearly  in  my  perusal  of  a 
letter  from  Carrie,  which  betrayed  the 
innocent  secret  of  her  heart  more  power- 
fully than  a  thousand  protestations !  From 
that  moment  I  was  wretohed,  thinking  of 
my  engagement,  and  I  was  overjoyed  at 
the  three  refusals  of  Miss  Ellen  to  see 
me!  You  complete  my  joy— thanks, 
thanks !  Tom,  for  throwing  yourself  into 
the  breach;  and  so,  every  one  shall  have 
his  own,  and  be  a  married  man !" 
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Mr.  Frank  Lee's  laugh  was  echoed  by  "I  don't  wonder  at  your  preference," 

that  of  Mr.  Tom  Wellsby,  who  although  whispered  Mrs.  Ellen  Wallaby,  with  a 

somewhat  mortified  at  having  been  thus  smile  to  Frank, 

made  an  instrument  of,  was  far  too  much  "  Nor  I  at  your'sl"  was  Frank's  reply, 

overjoyed  to  find  fault.  accompanied  by  a  gallant  bow.    But  be 

The  friends  were  married  on  the  same  never  told  her  of  hia  artifice, 
night,  and  soon  afterwards  Frank  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Wellsby.  Jpril,  1858. 


THE  MABTYR  MISSIONARIES  OF  FUTTEHGURRH. 

The  missionaries  who  escaped  from  Futtehgurrh  were  seized  on  the  Ganges  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  plains  before  Cawnpore  by  the  command  of  Nena  Sahib. 

Ohl  the  dismal  tales  of  slaughter 

That  are  borne  across  the  Sea! 
Oh!  the  blood-red  bolts  of  carnage! 

Oh!  the  Sepoy  mutiny! 
Every  fireside  group  has  heard  it, 

How  the  dusky  demons,  wild, 
Butchered  tender  maid  and  matron, 

Butchered  sire  and  prattling  child. 

Ah!  the  heart  reels  sick  and  gasping, 

And  the  strongest  nerves  grow  weak, 
At  the  tales  of  fiendish  wassail 

Which  all  lips  abhor  to  speak. 
Who  shall  shield  the  high-born  lady? 

lVho  shall  save  the  sweet-lipped  maid? 
Who  shall  snatch  the  laughing  infant 

From  the  sabre's  blood-stained  blade? 

Like  a  Spirit  stooping  earthward 
a  To  avenge  sonl-blightiug  wrong, 

See  brave  Havelock  sweep  to  rescue 

With  an  arm  as  whirlwind  strong, 
Through  deep  pools  of  blood  he  dashes, 

And  the  oravens  gnaw  the  dust, 
While  his  cry  rings  o'er  the  battle, 

"God — the  Mighty — is  our  trust" 

Ah!  too  late!  too  late!  Brave  chieftain, 

Sheathe  your  blade,  and  curb  your  steed! 
For  the  holy  hearts  of  Cawnpore 

Beat  no  more — no  more  shall  bleed. 
Shade  your  eyes,  O,  valorous  soldiers, 

Sick  at  heart,  brains  wild  with  pain; 
For  the  burning  eye  of  Heaven, 

Seeing,  would  dissolve  in  rain. 
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Oh)  the  wail  for  woman's  beauty! 

Oh  I  the  wail  for  woman's  worth! 
Shout  it,  shout  it,  till  its  numbers 

Stir  the  myriad  nerves  of  earth! 
Let  the  snowy  Bono  columns 

With  a  clinging  wealth  of  bloom, 
Rear  a  temple  whose  pare  altars 

Shall  commemorate  their  doom. 

Brethren,  Christians,  by  that  mercy 

That  hat  raised  your  eyes  on  high, 
Weep  for  those  who  sowed  for  Jesus 

'Neath  the  burning  Indian  sky. 
Weep  for  those  who  in  the  morning 

Scattered  seed  amid  the  dew, 
Hoping  'neath  the  moon  to  gather 

Precious  sheaves  of  grain  though  few. 

Ah!  the  fetal  plains  of  Cawnpore, 

When  the  trump  of  God  shall  call 
All  the  dead  to  rise,  your  drama 

Will  the  stoutest  hearts  appal. 
When  you  render  up  to  Heaven 

Those  whose  life-blood  wet  your  sod, 
Oh!  the  lightnings,  thunderings,  voices, 

From  the  awful  throne  of  God ! 

All  the  angels  will  shrink  backward 

When  those  dual  lines  arise, 
And  the  blood-drenched  Sepoys  twist  them, 

Hell  reflected  in  their  eyes; 
And  the  flaming  bolts  of  carnage, 

And  the  bleeding  dead  supine. 
Shame!  They  left  their  home  to  bring  you 

Messages  of  love  divine. 

Scarce  two  summers,  o'er  the  ocean 

To  the  land  of  spice  and  gold, 
Balmy  breezes  gently  wafting 

Bore  them,  heroes  true  and  bold. 
Strong-nerved  men  and  lily  women 

Sought  a  new,  wild  world  of  souls. 
Now  the  spice-airs  blow  above  them 

Where  the  sacred  Ganges  rolls. 

Christian  mothers,  gather  cypress! 

Christian  maidens,  scatter  flowers! 
Ring,  wild  bells!  resound  their  praises 

In  melodious,  rhythmic  showers. 
All  the  golden  gates  have  opened, 

Harps  are  trembling  to  their  songs, 
Why  then  weep?    Sure  God  is  mighty 

To  avenge  his  people's  wrongs. 
Hawthork,  Va. 
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The  death  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Samubl 
Gilman  of  South  Carolina,  which  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  February,  has  not  only 
plunged  in  grief  the  whole  community  in 
which  he  lived,  but  has  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of 
many  who  knew  and  loved  him,  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  To  us  the  sad  intel- 
ligence came  with  sudden  and  startling 
force,  for  we  had  looked  forward  to  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Richmond,  on 
his  return  from  that  journey  to  Massachu- 
setts which  was  destined  to  be  the  last  he 
should  ever  perform.  On  his  way  through 
Virginia  he  had  designed  to  pass  a  night 
in  our  city,  but  a  railway  detention  ren- 
dered this  impracticable,  and  the  next 
thing  we  heard  of  him  was  that,  far  away 
from  his  loved  and  loving  flock  in  Charles- 
ton, the  good  shepherd  had  been  called  to 
the  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters  of 
the  land  of  eternal  repose.  The  sole  al- 
leviation of  the  anguish  occasioned  by  this 
mournful  event  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  died  beneath  the  roof  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  that  his  last  hours  were  soothed  by  the 
gentlest  ministrations  of  love. 

The  proper  tributes  have  been  rendered 
to  the  faithful  clergyman  and  the  valued 
citizen,  by  those  who  sat  under  his  pas- 
toral teachings,  and  who  admired  the 
beauty  of  his  daily  walk  and  conversation 
in  that  city  of  the  South,  where  for  nearly 
forty  years  he  gave  so  beautiful  example 
of  truthfulness  and  Christian  virtue.  For 
ourselves,  we  can  never  forget  a  sweet 
Sabbath  afternoon,  years  ago,  when  we 
heard  from  his  lips  the  truths  of  religion, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  expound  them  in 
the  modest  house  of  prayer  which  for  so 
long  a  time  had  been  associated  with  his 
labours.  His  voice  will  no  longer  be  heard 
there,  but  his  memory  will  linger  like  some 
unfbrgotten  hymn  of  praise,  through  long 
succeeding  Sabbaths,  to  mingle  with  the 
solemnities  of  worship,  when  those  who 
knew  him  meet  together  around  the  altar, 
and  will  be  transmitted  to  their  descen- 
dants^ a  precious  inheritance. 

Dr.  Gilman  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
culture,  and  his  contributions  to  Southern 
letters  have  a   permanent   value.    As   a 


critic,  he  was  candid  and  just  without 
severity,  rebuking  flippancy  and  preten- 
sion with  earnest  but  gentle  remonstrance, 
and  gladly  recognising  the  dawnings  of 
genius  wherever  its  day-spring  might  ap- 
pear. He  wrote  poetry  as  an  exercise 
rather  than  with  any  desire  to  win  the 
laurel ;  indeed,  poetry  was  but  the  flower- 
ing out  of  his  nature,  which  seemed  as 
natural  in  him  as  the  bursting  of  a  rose. 
Yet  his  rhythmical  efforts  were  as  remark- 
able for  their  strength  as  for  their  grace, 
and  glowed  with  the  fire  of  a  vital  patriot- 
ism.  It  is,  indeed,  with  a  sad  heart  that 
we  here  record  our  conviction  that  in  his 
death  the  South  has  lost  one  of  her  bright- 
est ornaments,  and  that  we  have  lost  one 
of  the  truest  and  best  of  friends. 

In  offering  this  humble  and  unaffected 
tribute  to  the  venerable  man  who  had 
nearly  completed  the  three  score  years  and 
ten  of  mortal  life,  we  are  reminded  of 
another  melancholy  duty  which  remains 
to  us,  of  chronicling  the  death  of  one  who 
has  passed  away  just  as  he  had  reached  the 
half-way  point  of  our  allotted  existence. 
Hkhbt  A.  Washington,  the  profound  scholar, 
the  valuable  public  servant,  the  Christian 
gentleman,  is  no  more.  No  man  ever  lived 
under  a  sterner  sense  of  duty  than  he,  no 
inheritor  of  a  great  name  ever  wore  it 
more  worthily,  few  have  borne  acute  and 
long  protracted  suffering  with  greater  forti- 
tude or  a  sweeter  serenity  of  temper.  For 
many  months  previous  to  his  decease,  Mr. 
Washington  had  been  stretched  on  the  bed 
of  illness,  and  thereby  incapacitated  wholly 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Chair 
he  filled  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  it  was  a  mysterious  dispensation 
by  which  accident  terminated  his  life  just 
as  the  hopes  of  his  friends  had  revived  for 
his  permanent  recovery.  But  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty  are  indeed  inscrutable. 

As  a  man  of  intellect,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
characterize  Hbnrt  A.  Washington  among 
the  first  minds  of  his  age,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 
would  not  have  failed  to  leave  behind  him 
some  imperishable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.  The  few  essays 
which  he  gave  to  the  public  have  nothing 
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ephemeral  in  their  nature,  and  will  fur-  that  nothing  human  can  be  alien  to  the 

nish  the  future  historian  with  much  that  is  manly  bosom.    As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Mackay 

suggestive   in   considering   the   society  of  pleases  by  the  earnestness  and  entire  ab- 

the  present  day.  sence  of  pretension  with  which,  in  words 

Light  lie  the  turf  on  the  ashes  of  the  the   most    beautiful   and  appropriate,   he 

gifted  and  the  early-lost!  gives  out  his  thoughts;  and  as  a  man  he 

_____  wins  the  respect  of  all  who  meet  him  by 

the  sincerity  and  guilelessness  of  his  na- 

We  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  ture.  We  trust  Mr.  Mackay's  visit  to 
welcoming  to  our  sanctum  an  honoured  America  may  prove  as  agreeable  to  him 
brother  of  the  guild  of  literature,  in  the  as  it  has  been  to  the  thousands  who  have 
person  of  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.,  of  Lon-  attended  his  lectures,  and  we  feel  assured 
don,  so  well  known  as  the  Editor  of  the  that  he  will  carry  back  to  his  crowded 
Illustrated  Newt,  and  as  the  author  of  many  and  noisy  London  the  pleasing  conscious- 
tender  and  stirring  lyrics  which  have  ness  that  the  songs  he  sends  forth  from 
touched  and  cheered  the  heart  of  England  that  distant  metropolis  will  come  like  birds 
and  America.  The  most  striking  charac-  across  the  wave  to  gladden  the  lovers  of 
teristic  of  Mr.  Mackay's  verses  is  their  hu-  poetry  through  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude 
manity — he  sings  for  the  humble  cottager  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  for  the  high-born  of  his  native  land;  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Musical  World 
in  all  ranks  of  society  wherever  the  Eng-  we  find  a  song  by  Mr.  Mackay  which  has 
lish  language  is  spoken,  his  songs  stir  the  attained  a  very  great  popularity  in  Eng- 
depths  of  feeling  because  they  embody  in  land,  but  which  will  be  new  to  the  major- 
their  simple  but  beautiful  measures  the  oft-  ity  of  our  readers.  It  is  here  given  to  them 
repeated  line  of  Terence  which  declares  under  the  homely  title  of "  John  Brown." 

I've  a  guinea  I  can  spend,  I've  a  wife  and  I've  a  friend, 

And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  my  knee,  John  Brown ; 
I've  a  cottage  of  my  own,  with  the  ivy  overgrown, 

And  a  garden  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  John  Brown ; 
I  can  sit  at  my  door,  by  my  shady  sycamore, 

Large  of  heart  though  of  very  small  estate,  John  Brown ; 
So  come  and  drain  a  glass,  in  my  arbour,  as  you  pass, 

And  I'll  tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  I  hate,  John  Brown. 

I  love  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  children's  early  words, 

And  a  loving  woman's  voice,  low  and  sweet,  John  Brown ; 
And  I  hate  a  false  pretence,  and  the  want  of  common  sense, 

And  arrogance,  and  fawning,  and  deceit,  John  Brown ; 
I  love  the  meadow  flowers,  and  the  briar  in  the  bowers, 

And  I  love  an  open  face  without  guile,  John  Brown ; 
And  I  hate  a  selfish  knave,  and  a  proud,  contented  slave, 

And  a  lout  who'd  rather  borrow  than  he'd  toil,  John  Brown. 

I  love  a  simple  song  that  awakes  emotions  strong 

And  the  word  of  hope  that  raises  him  who  faints,  John  Brown ; 
And  I  hate  the  constant  whine,  of  the  foolish  who  repine, 

And  turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints,  John  Brown ; 
But  even  when  I  hate,  if  I  seek  my  garden  gate, 

And  survey  the  world  around  me  and  above,  John  Brown, 
The  hatred  flies  my  mind  and  I  sigh  for  human  kind, 

And  excuse  the  faults  of  those  I  cannot  love,  John  Brown. 

So  if  you  like  my  ways,  and  the  comfort  of  my  days, 

I  can  tell  you  how  I  live  so  unvexed,  John  Brown ; 
I  never  scorn  my  health,  nor  sell  my  soul  for  wealth, 

Nor  destroy  one  day  the  pleasures  of  the  next,  John  Brown; 
I've  parted  with  my  pride,  and  I  take  the  sunny  side. 

For  I've  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  be  sad,  John  Brown ; 
I  keep  my  conscience  clear,  I've  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

And  I  manage  to  exist  and  to  be  glad,  John  Brown. 
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A  correspondent,  whom  we  would  glad- 
ly oblige  at  all  times,  asks  us  to  inquire 
through  the  Messenger,  in  the  event  that  we 
cannot  give  the  information  ourselves,  who 
wrote  the  subjoined  stanza.  We  confess 
to  our  own  ignorance  in  the  matter,  and 
have  but  a  very  dim  recollection  of  having 
seen  the  stanza  before,  though  it  is  striking 
enough  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  first  reading.  The  recollection  is,  in- 
deed,  so  extremely  indistinct  that  we  might 
fairly  suspect  our  correspondent,  who  has 
deep  poetic  susceptibility,  of  having  writ- 
ten it,  in  a  spirit  of  amiable  fun,  to  get  up 
a  literary  wild-goose  chase,  but  we  know 
his  sincerity  too  well  to  harbour  such  an 
idea.  Perhaps  after  all  the  stanza  is  from 
an  author  so  well-known  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  give  an  answer  at  once,  but  the 
fact  that  our  correspondent  is  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  Literature  would  seem 
negative  of  the  supposition.  However,  we 
give  the  stanza  and  invite  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  may  happen  to  know  the  author- 
ship to  communicate  it  to  the  Messenger. 

Men  take  the  pure  ideals  of  their  souls 

And  lock  them  fast  away, 
And  never  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 

Are  meant  for  every  day. 

Who  wrote  it  ?  that's  the  question. 

Concerning  the  lines  on  the  "Rainbow," 
published  by  us  last  month,  we  have  two 
letters  from  lady  friends.  One  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  "McGuffey's  Eclectic 
Third  Reader,"  that  they  are  Campbell's, 
but  we  cannot  find  them  in  any  collected 
edition  of  the  poems  of  the  Bard  of  Hope, 
and  Dr.  Beattie,  his  biographer,  is  altogeth- 
er silent  on  the  subject,  so  that  we  may 
fairly  presume  Dr.  McGuffey  to  have  as- 
signed them  erroneously  to  this  author.  The 
other  letter  says  that  in  a  little  volume,  call- 
ed the  "Golden  Gift,"  published  in  1848  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  by  S.  A.  Howland,  and 
edited  by  J.  M.  Fletcher,  they  are  attribu- 
ted to  J.  Holland.  Now,  who  is  J.  Hol- 
land? Has  he  left  anything  else  compara- 
ble to  the  "  Rainbow  ?"  And  if  so,  why  was 


he  not  included  in  Chamber's  Cyclopaedia 
of  English  Literature? 


The  following  lines  from  Lucan's  Phar- 
salia  have  been  suggested  to  us  as  a  very 
appropriate  inscription  or  epigraph  for  a 
Statue  or  Monument  to  Washington,  and  if 
the  Editor  of  the  Messenger  had  not  prefix- 
ed to  his  Inauguration  Ode  a  Horatian  sen- 
tence, he  should  have  employed  them  as  a 
motto  to  that  performance.  The  title  of 
"father  of  his  country"  belongs  to  all  lan- 
guages, we  believe,  but  has  only  one  pro- 
per application. 

Eoce  parens  veras  patriss,  dignissirrrus  axis, 
Roma,  tuis ;  per  quern  nunquam  jurare  pu- 
debit.  Pkarsalia  ix— 601. 


There  is  no  security  against  typographi- 
cal errors.  They  were  specially  designed, 
we  believe,  to  try  the  temper  and  test  the 
patience  of  Editors,  or  they  may  have  an- 
other wise  purpose  to  subserve  in  keeping 
the  vanity  of  successful  authorship  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  "eternal  vigilance," 
which  is  the  price  of  liberty,  is  maintained 
over  the  printing  office,  errors  will  appear 
as  if  to  mock  the  efforts  of  the  Editor,  but 
let  that  vigilance  be  relaxed  for  ever  so 
short  a  period,  and  they  overcome  the  types 
altogether.  During  the  month  of  March, 
the  Editor  was  absent  for  a  fortnight  from 
his  post,  and  though  every  precaution  had 
been  observed  to  prevent  bad  printing  in 
the  interim,  he  found  on  his  return  that 
errors  by  battalions  had  come  down 
upon  his  columns  and  routed  them.  In 
justice  to  the  author  of  "  Ugliness,"  and  to 
relieve  ourselves  of  the  suspicion  of  being 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  to  Kalon  and  the 
to  Prepon,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  cor- 
rect the  four  lines  at  the  bottom  of  page 
290,  so  as  to  read  thus — 

Rejoice,  ye  scholars  of  the  buried  past, 
Hie  true  TO  KAAON  hath  been  found 

at  last, 
Beauty  1  thy  reign  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
"Teterrima  causa"  of  many  a  bloody  nose! 
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Ton  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  By 
Hinby  S.  Randall,  LL.  D.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Octavo.  New  York:  Derby 
&  Jackson,  119  Nassau  Street.  1858. 
Volumes  1  and  2.  [From  George  M. 
West,  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

These  noble  volumes,  evincing  so  much 
of  labour  and  research,  will  take  a  place, 
when  united  to  the  third  and  last  of  the 
series,  with  the  most  celebrated  biographies 
of  the  world.  They  tell  of  a  man  pre-em- 
inent among  the  statesmen,  not  only  of  his 
time,  but  of  all  times,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished by  a  charm  that  belongs  to  few 
works  of  the  sort,  in  this,  that  they  bring 
the  reader  into  familiar  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  subject  as  he  moved  in  the 
little  circle  of  Monticello,  or  among  his 
illustrious  compeers  in  Philadelphia,  or 
through  the  glittering  salons  filled  with  the 
wits  and  beauties  of  Paris.  We  confess 
we  like  Mr.  Jefferson  best  at  home,  and 
we  rejoice  that  this  work  has  been  written 
to  exhibit  the  immortal  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  the  world  in 
the  beautiful  and  affecting  character  of  the 
fond  husband  and  the  loving  father.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  that  great  mind  unbend 
itself  in  the  unreserve  of  the  family,  and 
to  enter  into  the  horticultural  or  literary 
enthusiasm  of  the  man  upon  whose  words 
tremendous  political  destinies  hang,  and 
to  whom  a  mighty  party  looks  for  guidance, 
as  he  sits  in  his  library  or  walks  among 
his  apricots  at  his  mountain  retreat.  Pro- 
perly to  review  the  work  of  Mr.  Randall 
would  involve  the  thoughtful  examination 
of  the  history  of  Europe  and  America  du- 
ring half  a  century,  and  would  lead  to  re- 
flections upon  home  and  foreign  politics  of 
no  superficial  kind,  and  this  task  we  must 
defer  for  the  present  But  we  may  give 
with  less  hesitation  our  verdict  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Randall 
has  discharged  the  delicate  and  difficult 
office  of  biographer,  and  this  is  that  no  one 
since  James  Boswell  has  produced  a  work 
of  greater  interest  and  value  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Randall,  indeed,  is  a  very  different 
character  from  the  self-important,  officious 
and  conceited  Laird  of  Auchinleck,  and 
compiles  from  documents,  not  from  mem- 
oranda of  personal  intercourse,  but  he  has 
given  to  his  pages  a  vitality  and  freshness 
which  the  "  Life  of  Johnson "  alone  dis- 
plays. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  narrative 
is  brought  down  to  the  year  1802.  In  the 
third  and  last  volume,  we  shall  see  Mr. 


Jefferson  in  retirement  and  trace  the  growth 
of  the  University,  of  which  he  was  proud 
to  be  called  '•  Father,"  from  its  first  germ 
in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Cabell  and 
Mr.  Madison,  to  the  appearance  of  those 
piles  of  brick,  rising  in  fantastic  and  varied 
architecture,  which  the  '*  Sage  of  Monti- 
cello"  used  to  watch  through  his  telescope. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Randall  is  remarkable 
at  once  for  vigour  and  perspicuity — his  ma- 
terial, of  which  much  is  new  and  has  been 
furnished  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is 
arranged  with  admirable  order,  and  his 
positions  are  maintained  with  a  cogency 
of  reasoning  which  challenges  the  res- 
pect even  of  those  who  would  combat 
them. 

Mr.  George  M.  West,  from  whom  we 
have  received  these  volumes,  is  the  au- 
thorized agent  of  the  publishers  for  the 
county  of  Henrico,  and  our  fellow-citizens 
of  Richmond  may  procure  the  work  at  his 
Book-store  under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 


Portraits  ©r  my  Married  Friends,  or  a 
Peep  into  Hymen's  Kingdom.  By  Uncle 
Ben.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany. 1858.  [From  James  Wood  house, 
137  Main  Street. 

This  volume  is  a  very  pretty  one,  it  has 
a  suggestive  and  attractive  title,  and  the 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  it  are  admira- 
ble. We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  much  in 
praise  of  "  Uncle  Ben,"  who  seems  to  be 
an  amiable  though  somewhat  prosy  old 
gentleman.  The  stories  he  relates  are 
hardly  above  the  average  of  such  as  are 
contributed  to  the  weekly  papers,  and  we 
fear  the  most  agreeable  service  they  will 
perform  will  be  in  putting  their  readers  to 
sleep.  Their  moral  is  excellent  and  we 
could  wish  it  were  enforced  with  more 
spirit  and  vivacity. 


Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  By 
Dr.  William  Elder.  Philadelphia: 
Childs  and  Peterson,  602  Arch  Street 
1857. 

The  people  of  two  hemispheres  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  gallant  achievements  of 
the  young  navigator  who  twice  braved  the 
rigours  of  the  Polar  Seas  in  the  search  after 
Sir  John  Franklin,  as  they  are  modestly 
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recorded  in  his  own  unambitious,  yet  stir- 
ring narratives,  but  comparatively  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  a 
life,  which,  previous  to  those  daring  expe- 
ditions has  been  far  from  uneventful.  The 
public  interest  in  all  that  concerns  such  a 
man  has  called  forth  this  biography,  and 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Kane  that  it  has  been  written  by  so 
competent  a  hand.  Dr.  Elder  has  told  the 
•tory  of  the  boyhood,  education  and  early 
experiences  of  the  brave  sailor  with  equal 
simplicity  and  fulness,  and  thus  produced 
a  volume  which  cannot  but  have  a  most 
salutary  effect  upon  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  publishers  have  done  justice  to 
the  work  by  giving  it  a  beautiful  exterior, 
though  we  regret  that  the  wood  cuts  which 
it  contains  are  not  of  a  higher  style  of  the 
art 


Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.  A  Nar- 
rative of  Seven  Yean1  Exploration  and 
Adventures  in  Siberia,  Mongolia,  the  Kir- 
ghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  part  of 
Central  Asia.  By  Thomas  William  At- 
kinson. With  a  Map  and  Numerous 
Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1858.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

We  have  recently  been  entertained  with 
accounts  of  daring  adventure  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  now  we  have  a  narrative  of  ex- 
ploits quite  as  novel  and  as  perilous  in 
the  "  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 
While  Barth  and  Livingstone  were  making 
their  way,  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  to 
spots  before  unknown  to  the  European, 
Mr.  Atkinson  was  piercing  the  Northern 
frontiers  of  China,  and  traversing  vast  ter- 
ritories of  which  nothing  has  ever  been 
told  us  by  any  previous  explorer.  We  ac- 
cept his  volume  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  travel,  and  we  re- 
cognize in  him  another  of  those  brave,  res- 
olute and  intelligent  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  opening  paths  to 
the  earth's  remotest  confines.  The  book 
is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  is  ren- 
dered the  more  acceptable  by  good  maps 
and  illustrations  in  wood-engraving.  The 
Harpers  have  enriched  our  libraries  of  late 
with  many  noble  works  in  this  department 
of  letters,  and  we  trust  they  will  rind  their 
reward  in  the  generous  patronage  of  the 
reading  public. 


English  Grammar.  The  English  Language 
in  its  Elements  and  Forms,  with  a  history 
of  its  origin  and  development.  Abridged 
from  the  Svo.  Edition.  Designed  for  gen- 
eral Use  in  Schools  and  Families.  By 
William  C.  Fowler.  Late  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Amherst  College.  12mo. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1868. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  elaborate  work  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage with  direct  reference  to  its  Gram- 
mar, which  Professor  Fowler  gave  to  the 
public  several  years  ago,  we  conceive  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  philosoph- 
ical essays  in  the  range  of  our  literature. 
The  present  book  is  an  abridgement  of 
that  work,  and  has  been  published  for  the 
benefit  of  those  engaged  in  elementary  in- 
struction. We  think  its  general  adoption 
as  a  text-book  in  Schools  would  be  most 
salutary  in  teaching  the  logic  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  language,  and  thus  showing  to 
the  mind  of  the  scholar  that  grammatical 
rules  are  not  mere  arbitrary  things,  and 
that  a  spoken  and  written  tongue  is  the 
slow  growth  of  certain  established  princi- 
ples. Professor  Fowler  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  who  respect  grammatical 
propriety  for  placing  this  admirable  book 
within  the  reach  of  the  million. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr, 
&c,  &c.  By  J.  Parton,  Author  of  "  Hu- 
morous Poetry  of  the  English  Language," 
*'  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,"  etc.  New 
York:  Mason  Brothers,  108  and  110 
Duane  Street.  London :  Sampson  Low, 
Son  &  Co.  1858.  [From  G.  M.  West, 
under  the  Exchange  Hotel. 

Mr.  Parton  understands  the  art  of  com- 
piling an  entertaining  book,  though  we 
cannot  rely  on  him  at  all  times  as  a  trust- 
worthy historian.  His  attempt  to  represent 
Aaron  Burr  as  an  ill  used  man  we  consider 
eminently  unsuccessful,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  verdict  of  Burr's  contemporaries, 
which  was  sternly  ratified  in  the  forlorn 
abandonment  of  that  brilliant,  bad  person- 
age's latter  days,  that  he  was  an  utterly 
unprincipled  demagogue,  will  ever  be  re- 
versed. Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  sat- 
isfactory review  of  Mr.  Parton's  labours  in 
this  place.  In  the  next  number  of  the 
Messenger  we  shall  give  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  work  and  an  analysis  of  Burr's 
character  from  the  pen  of  a  valued  con- 
tributor— till  then  we  dismiss  the  biogra- 
pher and  his  subject 
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(SUGAR  COATED,) 
Are  made  to  CLEANSE  THE  BLOOD  AND  CUBE  THE  SICK 

Invalids,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Physicians,  Philanthropists,  read  their  Effects,  and  judge 

of  their  Virtues. 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEADACHE,  SICK  HEADACHE,  FOUL  STOMACH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  1,  1855. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Atir  :  Sir— I  have  been  repeatedly  cured  of  the  worst  headache  any  body  can 
have  by  a  dose  or  two  of  your  Pills.    It  seems  to  arise  from  a  foul  stomach,  which  they  cleanse 
at  once.    If  they  will  cure  others  as  they  do  me,  the  fact  is  worth  knowing. 
Yours,  with  great  respect. 

ED.  W.  PREBLE,  Clerk  of  Steamer  Clarion. 

BILIOUS  DISORDERS  AND  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  7  Feb.,  1856. 
Sir— I  have  used  your  Pills  in  my  general  and  hospital  practice  ever  since  vou  made  them, 
and  cannot  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the  best  cathartic  we  employ.  Their  regulating  action  on  the 
Liver  is  quick  and  decided,  consequently  (hey  are  an  admirable  remedy  for  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Indeed.  1  have  seldom  found  a  ease  of  bilion*  disease  so  obstinate  that  it  did  not  readily 
yield  to  them.  Fraternally  yours, 

ALONZO  BALL,  M.  D„  Physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

INDIGESTION  AND  IMPUiUTY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24,  1855. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  usit  g  your  Cathartic    Pills  in  my  practice,    and  find  them  an  excellent 
purgative  to  cleanse  the  system  and  purifv  the  fountains'  of  the  blood. 

JOHN  G.  MEACHAM,  M.  D. 

Prepared  by  DR.  J,  C.  AYEB,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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AARON  BURR  * 


The  first  question  we  asked  after  read- 
ing this  book  was,  "Is  Mr.  Parton  a  wag?" 
an  idea  suggested  perhaps  by  the  titles  of 
his  previous  publications,  "Humorous 
Poetry"  and  the  "  Life  of  Horace  Greeley." 
The  only  way  we  could  reconcile  the  in- 
consistency between  his  ostensible  advo- 
cacy and  real  depreciation  of  his  hero, 
was  on  a  humorous  ground.  Some  of 
the  trenchant  British  critics  have  a  way 
of  writing  with  vast  respect  of  an  author 
while  unmercifully  assailing  his  book ; 
and  we  conjectured  that,  while  Mr.  Par- 
ton  availed  himself  of  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  Aaron  Burr's  career,  to  make 
a  saleable  narrative,  he  ironically  pro- 
fessed to  defend  his  fame ;  for  we  imagine 
that  few  readers  had  a  worse  conception 
of  the  man  than  this  account  of  him  will 
inevitably  suggest.  Mr.  Parton,  for  in- 
stance, describes  his  levity  of  conduct 
and  feeling  in  reference  to  the  4uel,  in 
more  positive  terms  than  vague  popular 
impressions  had  made  current:  he  quotes 
a  letter  written  within  a  few  days  of  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  wherein  his  destroyer 
speaks  of  "  a  duel  and  a  courtship"  as  an 
antidote  for  ennui;  he  cites  the  sneering 
observations  of  Burr  on  his  victim's  affect- 
ing letter  written  as  a  dying  appeal ;  and 
he  describes  his  hero,  twenty  years  after, 
as  returning  to  the  fatal  scene  and  revi- 
ving the  horrible  event,  with  a  hardihood 
disgusting  if  affected,  and  satanio  if 
real.    He  gives,  as  deliberate  opinions 


of  Burr,  on  politics,  religion,  society, 
famous  men  and  women,  events  and 
government,  views  which  directly  evi- 
dence a  mind  of  the  most  limited  and  shal- 
low scope.  He  quotes  expressions  of  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  both  political 
sects  in  regard  to  the  man  he  pro- 
fesses to  honor,  which  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  indicate  the  low  opinion  en* 
tertained  of  him  by  the  wise  and  honora- 
ble. He  claims  for  him  skill  in  the  most 
degraded  sphere  of  political  action,  taste 
for  the  most  hollow  class  of  literature 
and  philosophy, — a  universality  of  favor 
with  women,  utterly  incompatible  with 
manlinessof  soul,  and  tact  in  subterfuge, 
which  is  the  more  repulsive  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  direct  triumphs  of  candor 
and  talent  on  the  part  of  his  rivals  and 
allies.  He  excites  our  sympathies  by  the 
details  of  Burr's  poverty,  isolation  and 
domestic  sorrows,  only  to  repel  them  by 
some  anecdote  of  cunning  or  insensibili- 
ty. His  taking  leave  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  casual  popularity  in  a  social  circle, 
his  reckless  generosity  and  brave  self-reli- 
ance are  indeed  lauded,  but  parallel  there- 
with are  so  many  detrimental  hints  and 
incidents,  that  pity  and  esteem  are  con- 
tinually lost  in  indignation. 

But  while  thus  either  unconsciously  or 
satirically  jeopardizing  the  very  cause  he 
professes  to  defend,  in  the  body  of  his 
narrative,  at  the  outset  and  towards  the 
close,  he  more  decisively  repudiates  the 


*  Life  and  Timet  of  Aaron  Burr. 
Vol.  XXYI— 21 


By  J.  Parton,  New  York :  Mason  &  Brothers. 
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popular  judgment.  According  to  Mr. 
Parton,  Aaron  Burr's  youth  and  old  age, 
the  periods  antecedent  to  his  political,  and 
subsequent  to  his  active  legal  career — 
were  altogether  honorable  and  satisfacto- 
ry. On  the  testimony  of  brother  officers 
and  public  sentiment,  he  makes  him 
"  clear  in  his  great  office "  as  a  patriot 
soldier,  and  his  old  age  and  dying  hours 
are  described  as  solaced,  and  dignified  by 
religious  hope  and  faith.  Such  asser- 
tions as  that  Burr's  "  worst  fault  was  a 
reckless  generosity  in  the  use  of  money," 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  better 
man  than  Hamilton,  are  not  only  unsus- 
tained  by  patent  facts,  but  so  absolutely 
contradict  other  generalizations  of  the 
biographer  as  to  nullify  his  authority  as 
an  able  critic  and  consecutive  reasoner. 

In  the  historical  details  many  errors 
occur.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
genealogical  record.  On  page  68,  is  this 
passage :  "  Ogden  replied  that  Colonel 
Arnold  was  about  to  march  with  a  thou- 
sand volunteers  through  the  forests  of 
Maine  and  thus  complete  the  conquest  of 
Canada  so  gloriously  begun  by  General 
Montgomery,  who  was  already  master  of 
Montreal,  &o."  Montreal  was  not  taken 
until  two  months  after  the  date  of  this 
Conversation. 

On  page  70,  it  is  said,  "  He  (Burr)  was 
running  some  rapids  in  the  Dead  River ;" 
this  could  not  be,  as  his  course  was  up, 
not  down  stream.  Two  of  the  most 
effective  episodes  in  the  narrative  want 
authenticity.  The  account  of  Burr's 
unsuccessful  but  courageous  attempt  to 
carry  off  the  body  of  Montgomery 
through  the  snow,  rests  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  young  chaplain  in  the  latter's 
staff;  that  he  was  mistaken  seems  proved 
by  a  letter  from  Arnold,  written  from  the 
hospital,  whither  he  was  conveyed  after 
the  wound  in  his  leg ;  in  this  epistle  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  Burr's  gallantry, 
of  which  he  was  the  witness,  Montgome- 
ry being  engaged  at  another  point  more 
than  a  mile  distant;  it  was, . therefore, 
physically  impossible  that  Burr  should 
have  beheld  the  fall  or  attempted  to 
rescue  the  corpse  of  the  brave  and  unfor- 
tunate commander.  The  dramatic  scene 
enaeted  at  Madame  Prevost's,  wherein 


Mrs.  Arnold  was  the  heroine,  however 
desirable  as  an  "incident,"  wants  con- 
firmation as  a  fact.  There  is  reason  to 
doubt  it  from  its  inherent  improbability, 
the  proceeding  on  her  part  being  quite 
uncalled  for ;  there  was  no  occasion  for 
her  to  act  the  fugitive  or  the  penitent ; 
and  her  antecedents  and  character,  as 
well  as  those  of  her  husband,  make  it . 
unnatural  that  she  should  have  been  his 
confidante  in  so  hazardous  a  project; 
moreover  all  accounts  agree  that  astonish- 
ment not  less  than  grief  marked  her  con- 
duct when  the  treason  Was  discovered ;  it 
would  appear  that  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  traitor's  wife  returned  to  her 
parental  home;  and  meantime  her  per- 
son was  safe,  and  her  position  viewed 
more  in  pity  than  in  wrath.  The  story 
of  her  confession  and  appeal  to  Madame 
Prevost  rests  on  no  positive  testimony, 
for  Burr  is  not  expressly  declared  to 
have  asserted  it ;  such  a  tale  would,  in- 
deed, suit  his  depreciatory  estimate  of 
Washington,  but  whatever  mental  defi- 
ciencies that  consistent  and  disinterested 
hero  possessed,  want  of  perception  of 
character  was  not  one,  as  Burr  found  to 
his  cost.  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable 
that  Mrs.  Arnold  deceived  him  as  well 
as  Lafayette  and  Hamilton,  all  of  whom 
believed  her  ignorant  of  the  meditated 
treason  and  guiltless  of  complicity  there- 
in. There  are  two  very  plausible  grounds 
for  the  origin  of  such  a  suspicion ;  one 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Arnold  belonged 
to  a  tory  family,  and  the  other,  that  a 
sister  of  her  husband's  used  to  charge 
her  witfi  having  allured  him  into  trea- 
sonable correspondence.  But  vague  re- 
ports originating  in  personal  motives  do 
not  outweigh  the  evidence  of  probability, 
circumstances  and  the  clear  impression 
of  candid  observers.  At  all  events,  the 
subject  is  not  so  clear  as  to  justify  such  a 
tale  as  is  here  so  confidently  unfolded. 
We  suppose  the  author's  main  object  was 
to  make  a  readable  book,  and  that  rather 
than  spoil  a  good  story,  he  would  err  on 
the  side  of  conjecture.  This  tendency 
to  sacrifice  absolute  truth  to  immediate 
effect,  is  the  almost  unavoidable  habit  of 
journalists;  but  the  tact  which  makes 
popular    selections    or  weaves  amusing 
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comments  for  a  newspaper,  is  out  of 
place  in  describing  a  life  which,  what- 
ever be  its  intrinsic  value,  has  a  relative 
historic  importance.  Herein  scrupulous 
adherence  to  authenticity  is  indispensai 
ble,  and  led  Mr.  Sparks  to  establish  the 
rule  for  his  series  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, that  every  event  of  historical  inter- 
est should  b<*  sua  tain  ed  by  documentary 
evidence ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
considering  the  justice,  than  which  no 
moral  quality  more  distinctly  charac- 
terized Washington,  and  the  magnan- 
imity not  less  recognized  as  a  principle 
of  his  nature,  that  no  better  motive  than 
personal  animosity,  or  instinctive  dislike 
should  be  discovered  by  this  advocate  of 
Burr  for  the  General's  obvious  antipa- 
thy. From  all  we  know  of  the  two  men, 
how  easy  it  is  to  infer  some  aot  on  the 
part  of  one,  unpromulgated  by  the  other, 
and  adequate  to  justify  permanent  dis- 
trust. The  "  affair  " — whatever  its  true 
complexion — with  the  young  and  fair  in- 
mate of  General  Putnam's  family,  subse- 
quently so  notorious,  may  or  may  not 
have  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge,  our  in- 
ference is  exactly  the  reverse  of  a  re- 
cent writer,  who  says,  "  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  shade  of  personal  pique 
and  rancor  may  have  influenced  the 
usually  strict  and  admirable  equanimity 
even  of  this  illustrious  and  revered  per- 
sonage/'* Conjecture  based  on  facts  of 
character,  in  our  view,  gives  a  much 
more  rational  and  manly  solution  of  the 
problem ;  and  we  have  heard  venerable 
cotemporarie8  of  the  last  surviving  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  our  revolutionary  era, 
most  significantly  refer  to  an  occurrence 
while  Burr  was  one  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief's  family,  as  having  lost  him 
forever  the  letter's  confidence. 

Mr.  Par  ton  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  "Burr's  surviving  friends."  This 
phrase  accounts  for  the  strong  political 
bias  of  the  history  of  those  two  great 
parties  which  originally  divided  the  Re- 
public; for  the  gross  disparagement  of 
Hamilton,  the  unappreciative  allusions  to 


Washington,  and  the  complacent  record 
of  those  stratagems  which  so  early  hu- 
miliated the  suffrages  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  citizen  ;  and  form  such 
a  painful  contrast  to  the  first  unanimous 
choice  of  a  Chief  magistrate  without  the 
miserable  machinery  that  now  degrades 
every  Presidential  canvass.  There  is 
quite  another  class  of  witnesses,  whom 
he  might  have  consulted  with  eminent 
advantage,  could  he  have  won  their  confi- 
dence and  elicited  their  personal  infor- 
mation; gentlemen  who,  though  never 
political  allies  or  intimate  associates  of 
Burr,  met  him  often  in  the  courts  of  law, 
the  streets,  and  in  a  limited  social  cir- 
cle, and  improved  ample  opportunities  to 
guage  his  mental  calibre,  and  ascertain 
his  native  disposition.  They  speak  of 
him  without  acrimony,  and  "more  in 
pity  than  in  anger,"  and  report  his  traits 
with  a  charitable  ingenuousness,  which 
is  a  guarantee  that  perception,  not  preju- 
dice, is  their  criterion.  From  one  of 
these  Mr.  Parton  might  have  learned  the 
real  basis  of  Burr's  posthumous  renown 
as  a  gay  Lothario,  viz :  his  own  diary, 
almost  as  portentous  as  that  famous 
scroll  which  Leporello  exhibits  to  the  as- 
tonished spouse  of  Don  Giovanni,  chant- 
ing, meanwhile 

V'han  fra  queste,  contadine, 

Camiere,  cittadine, 
V'han  contesse,  baronesse, 

Mar che sine,  principesse, 
£  v'han  donne  d'ogni  grado, 

D'ogni  forma,  d'ogni  eta. 
Tutte  ad  adorar  e  armar  si  fa. 

This  part  of  Burr's  journal,  written  in 
French,  was  submitted  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  is  identical  with  probity, 
erudition  and  geniality ;  and,  after  care- 
ful examination,  by  his  urgent  advice, 
cancelled,  by  Davis ;  it  contained  specific 
memoranda  of  amours  which,  if  thus 
"set  in  a  note-book"  as  a  joke,  was  an 
incredible  hoax  for  a  reserved  man  to 
enact,  and  if,  as  parallel  circumstances 
seemed  to  warrant,  un  exaggerated  and 
true,  entirely  explain  the  "  relations  with 
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women  "  which  Mr.  Partem  attributes  to 
gossip;  for  this  journal  was  read  and 
talked  of  to  no  small  extent,  before 
its  abridgement  and  publication.  A 
venerable  member  of  Burr's  political 
party,  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  reminiscences,  is  of  opinion  that  no 
small  part  of  the  Colonel's  reputation  for 
gallantry  originated  in  his  habit  of  pre- 
serving and  displaying  billets-doux,— no^, 
indeed,  of  a  character  to  throw  the  slight- 
est doubt  over  the  characters  of  the  fair 
beings  who  penned  them, — to  those  cog- 
nisant of  the  writers  and  the  state  of 
society;  most  of  them  being  harmless 
compliments  or  repartees  like  the  once 
fashionable  verses  in  which  Moore  and 
Praed  excelled ;  they  merely  suggested 
to  those  capable  of  judging,  that  Burr 
was  a  lady's  man,  as  that  phrase  is 
usually  understood.  According  to  his 
awn  note-book,  bis  amours  were  chiefly 
with  an  inferior  class ;  but  his  sentimen- 
tal talk  pointed  vaguely  in  another  di- 
rection, as  when  he  undertook  to  en- 
lighten Bentham  as  to  the  frailty  of  his 
countrywomen,  and  boasted  of  the  favors 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  univer- 
sally respected  ladies  of  the  republic. 
"He,"  (Bentham)  writes  John  Neal 
"desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  B.  had 
the  reputation  of  being  wonderfully  for- 
tunate with  women  of  character;  and 
when  I  replied  in  the  negative,  and 
asked  him  why, — he  smiled,  as  if  that 
impression  had  been  labored  into  him 
by  the  exile,  who  boasted  of  having  in- 
trigued with  several  of  our  first  women, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  positively 
that  the  wife  of  one  of  our  Presidents 
bad  been  his  mistress  before  marriage."* 
The  spectacle  of  a  venerable  gentle- 
man, intelligent  advocate  and  brave  sol- 
der, who,  by  refinement  of  manners,  pro- 
fessional skill,  and  courageous  endurance 
and  enterprise,  has  fairly  earned  these 
titles — whose  name  is  associated  with  the 
most  eventful  period  of  his  country's  his- 
tory, and  who  has  survived  the  nearest 
and  dearest  ties  of  human  life — only  to 


linger  out  the  remnant  of  existence  vir- 
tually ostracised  in  the  midst   of  his 
countrymen — alone  in  the  most  terrible 
sense  of  that  solemu  word, — such  a  spec- 
tacle may,  indeed,  "  give  us  pause,"  as  did 
the  thought  "of  something  after  death"  to 
Hamlet.    It  is  an  unnatural  terminus,  an 
incongruous  phenomenon ;  it  appeals  to 
our  common  humanity;  it  excites  deep 
curiosity,  and  allures  to  a  speculative, 
where  it  cannot  stir  a  heartfelt  interest 
The   author   of  the    "Life   of    Aaron 
Burr,"  now  before  us,  is  not  the  only 
person  whom  such  a  moral  and  social 
fact  has  incited  to  explore  the  incidents, 
palliate  the  errors  and  explain  the  anoma- 
lies of  that  famous  man's  career^    More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  the  task  was  un- 
dertaken, with  sympathetic    ardor,    by 
Samuel  L.  Knapp.  f    He  knew  the  sub- 
ject of  his  biography  intimately,  relished 
his  society,  admired  his  talents,  honored 
his  services  in  the  camp  and  the  Senate, 
and  believed  him  the  victim  of  gross  in- 
justice, and  party  rancor.    As  a  vindica- 
tion, his  work  is  far  more  judicious  than 
that  of  Mr.  Parton.    He  confines  himself 
more  to  the  public  life  of  Burr,  and 
waives  the    discussion    of  those    traits 
which,  in  their  very  nature,  are  less  sus- 
ceptible of  direct  evidence;    he  evades 
the  testimony  of  cotemporaries,   except 
where  it  is  favourable  to  his  cause ;  he 
gives  a  narrative  of  Burr's  military,  po- 
litical and  legal  experience — adverting  to 
the  social,  only  when  it  exhibits  his  hero 
in  an  auspicious  light,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  animosity  of  political  opponents  and 
the  misfortunes  of  private  life,  so  as  at 
once,  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea 
of  Burr's  ability  and  prowess,  and  touch 
him  with  compassion  for  sufferings  borne 
with  fortitude.    The  story,  indeed,  is  told 
in  outline ;  there  are  grave  omissions  of 
historical  import;  the  portrait  is  more 
than  half  in  shadow ;  yet  the  hand  which 
thus  disposed  and  revealed  it,  was  more 
wise  and  friendly  than  Mr.  Parton's. 

Knapp  acknowledges  that  he  derived 
many  of   his  statements   directly  from 
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Burr ;  and  this  gives  a  special  interest  to 
the  little  volume,  as  probably  expressing 
its  subject's  own  best  means  of  self-justi- 
fication. Therein  the  story  of  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold's confession  is  given.  It  is  recorded 
that  "  Burr  was  within  six  feet  of  Mont- 
gomery when  he  fell" — that  he  saved 
Knox  and  his  regiment  from  a  foolhardy 
self-sacrifice ;  disapproved  of  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  to  Long  Island,  and  ad- 
vocated the  abandonment  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington long  before  its  capture  by  the 
enemy ;  that  he  was  the  "  youngest  man 
who  ever  commanded  a  regiment  in  this 
country;"  that  an  order  from  Washing- 
ton interrupted  his  proceedings  at  Mon- 
mouth, and  uselessly  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  his  men ;  and  that  these 
circumstances  "sunk  deeply  into  his 
mind" — and  influenced  forever  his  opinion 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief;  that  Hamil- 
ton's "  imagination  was  diseased  with  ap- 
prehensions of  his  (Burr's)  ambition/' 
and  hence  his  unremitted  opposition ; 
that  he  presided  in  the  Senate  at  the  trial 
of  Judge  Chase  "  with  more  dignity  than 
the  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings ;"  that  more  than  political 
hatred  impelled  the  persecutions  of  Jef- 
ferson ;  that  his  Mexican  expedition  was 
utterly  devoid  of  treasonable  intent ;  his 
duel  with  Hamilton,  one  of  hundreds  of 
similar  affairs,  conducted  with  perfect 
honor,  and  only  made  exceptional  by 
the  virulence  of  party  zeal;  that,  as  a 
military  man,  in  his  youth,  Burr  was  the 
idol  of  his  men,  the  oracle  of  veterans  and 
the  favorite  companion  of  the  French  offi- 
cers— the  best  disciplinarian  and  tacti- 
cian, and  one  of  the  most  vigilant  and 
brave  among  the  Americans;  then  and 
subsequently  the  ornament  of  society — 
at  the  bar  with  no  rival  but  Hamilton ; 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled misfortunes — the  loss  of  his 
papers  by  shipwreck,  thus  depriving  him 
of  many  authentic  documents  which 
would  honorably  illustrate  his  entire 
military,  and  justify  much  of  his  political 
career ; — the  loss  of  his  property ;  a  long 
exile  with  precarious  means  of  subsist- 


ence, baffled  enterprise,  the  insatiable 
enmity  of  opponents  and  blind  prejudice, 
engendered  by  gossip,— the  death  of  his 
wife,  daughter  and  grandson ; — these  and 
other  painful  circumstances  are  blended 
in  Knapp's  memoir,  with  the  recital  of 
all  that  is  worthy  and  superior  in  the 
public  life  of  his  hero;  bis  "  relations  with 
women"  is  a  subject  only  glanced  at;  his 
want  of  candor,  only  implied;  and,  in 
these  respects,  the  book  is  far  better  as  a 
vindication,  and  more  dignified,  though 
far  less  entertaining,  as  a  biography,  than 
Mr.  Parton's.  One  of  Knapp's  redeem- 
ing points,  however,  is  easily  refuted. 
Perhaps  no  one  circumstance  tended  more 
to  harden  the  popular  mind  against  Burr 
than  the  reports,  so  much  in  vogue,  of 
his  utter  insensibility  after  the  duel.  A 
levity  of  tone  in  his  letters  to  Theodosia, 
within  a  few  days  of  the  occurrence,  con- 
firms the  tradition  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Francis  states  that  he  was  found  at  his 
own  house,  luxuriating  in  a  tepid  bath, 
reading  Rousseau's  Confessions,  when  the 
necessity  of  flight  was  announced  to  him.* 
His  observations  on  the  subject — all  more 
or  less  heartless — have  been  often  quoted. 
To  do  away  with  an  impression  so  preju- 
dicial to  his  hero,  Knapp  introduces  a 
note  addressed  by  Burr  to  Dr.  Hosack 
the  day  after  the  duel,  expressing  solici- 
tude for  Hamilton,  and  anxiously  in- 
quiring as  to  his  condition  and  prospects. 
A  pupil  of  the  Doctor's,  quite  an  au- 
thority in  local  and  personal  history,  was 
informed  by  that  gentlemen  that  he  had 
persuaded  Burr  to  address  this  note  to 
himself,  in  order  to  allay  somewhat  the 
indignation  of  the  public  at  the  crisis; 
so  that  instead  of  being  a  spontaneous 
expression  of  sympathy,  it  was  a  stroke 
of  policy  dictated  by  the  benevolent  coun- 
sel of  Hamilton's  attending  physician. 
Besides,  too  exclusive  reliance  on  the 
party-allies  of  Burr,  Mr.  Parton  has 
given  an  undue  weight  to  the  evidence 
obtained  from  newspapers.  There  is  no 
species  of  biographical  material  that  so 
much  requires  the  analytical  digest  of  a 
judicial  mind  as  this.    The  journals  of 
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Burr's  day,  particularly  during  his  politi- 
cal life,  were  signalized  by  a  rancor,  a 
personality,  and  a  reckless  invention,  for 
which  the  most  discriminating  allowance 
must  be  made  in  searching  for  the  facts 
of  character.    From  these  two  precarious 
sources  of  truth — party  journals  and  politi- 
cal comrades — many  grave  errors  have 
been  derived.     Some  of  them  are  indi- 
rectly suggested  rather  than  emphatically 
announced.    One  unread  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  Revolution,  might,  for 
instance,  infer  from  Mr.  Parson's  lan- 
guage, that  a  "  mutual  antipathy"  alie- 
nated Burr  from  Washington,  instead  of 
actual  conduct  on  bis  part,  which  forever 
lost  him  the  confidence  of  that  eminently 
just  and  sagacious  observer  of  character. 
He  makes  no  reference  to  the  story  once 
so   current,    however    conjectural,  that 
Burr  represented  Mrs.  Arnold  as  cogni- 
sant of  her  husband's  treasonable  pur- 
pose, in  revenge  for  her  indignant  rejec- 
tion of  his  gallant  advances.    And  vrhen 
he  refers  to  his  hero's  second  marriage  as 
a  rare  instance  of  a  man  "of  that  age 
winning  a  lady  of  fortune  and  distinc- 
tion"— what  is  the  kind  ofdistingui  repu- 
tation he  intends  by  the  latter  word? 
In  describing  Burr's  embarkation  when 
pursued  by  creditors  and  other  adver- 
saries, he  might  have  added  piquancy  to 
to  the  story  by  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
box  wherein  he  was  conveyed  on  board 
ship— a  trophy  which  the  late  Dr.  Hosaok 
showed  to  more  than  one  friend— now 
living — "with  the  auger-holes  for  little 
Burr  to  breathe  through."    The  allusion 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  Tork  Review, 
"whose  errors  and  profession"    should 
have  taught  him  charity,  is  as  morally 
paradoxical,  considering  the  subject  in 
hand,  as  the  theological  sketch  in  the 
first  chapter  is  historically  superficial. 
While  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
Mr.  Parton  for  an  entertaining  volume  of 
personal  adventure,  we  must  take  excep- 
tion to  his  book  as  on  authentic  memoir, 
especially  in  those  points  which  touch 
the  circle  of  political   history  and  co- 
temporary   character.     And    with    this 
praise  of  his  talent  as  a  raconteur,  and 
this  protest  against  his  reliability  as  an 
historian,  we  proceed  to  give  our  own  im- 


pressions of  Burr,  and  our  theory  of  his 
character. 

One  of  the  most  distinctly  remem- 
bered journeys  of  our  boyhood  was  to 
the  British  Provinces,  returning  via 
Maine.  One  summer  day,  at  the  hotel 
in  Portland,  with  the  urbanity  which  dis- 
tinguished old  school  landlords,  the  host 
came  into  the  parlor — exclaiming,  "oome 
here,  my  lad,  I've  something  to  show 
you;"  accompanying  him  to  the  porch, 
he  pointed  out  the  erect  and  somewhat 
diminutive  figure  of  a  man,  whose  round, 
low  hat,  plainly- out,  mulberry-coloured 
frock-coat,  and  immovable  aspect,  sug- 
gested, at  the  first  glance,  the  idea  of  a 
Quaker;  hair  of  snowy  whiteness,  a 
good  profile  and  keen  eye  were  next  obvi- 
ous; he  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  street, 
and  people  continually  passed  him ;  he 
looked  straight  forward,  whether  in  reve- 
rie or  expectancy  did  not  appear ;  "  mark 
him  well/'  said  Boniface,  "you  will  hear 
of  him  when  yon  are  older ;  that  is  Aaron 
Burr,  who  shot  General  Hamilton."  From 
that  moment  an  ardent  curiosity  to  know 
the  details  of  this  event,  and  a  perma- 
nent association  therewith  of  the  staid, 
venerable  and  solitary  figure,  of  which  we 
had  caught  this  vivid  glimpse,  gave  a 
"  local  habitation"  in  our  memory  to  the 
name  of  the  second  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly .  Ho  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  for  gaining  anecdotes  of 
one  of  the  few  historical  personages  visi- 
ble to  juvenile  eyes.  These  were  singu- 
larly at  variance  with  each  other,  yet  all 
characteristic.  A  medical  contemporary  of 
the  old  man,  told  us  how  startled  be  was 
when  administering  to  a  dying  patient  on 
a  wintry  midnight,  to  have  his  vigil  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  a  gentle- 
man, whose  costume  and  greeting  were 
thoroughly  courtier-like ;  »he  was  followed 
by  a  negro  bearing  a  tray  with  wine  and 
soup,  covered  with  a  napkin ;  the  roar  of 
the  tempest  outside,  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  contrast  between  this  etiquette 
and  the  abject  misery  of  the  apartment 
and  wretched  end  of  the  patient, — who, 
though  highly  connected,  was  an  outcast 
because  of  a  long  career  of  improvidence 
and  dissipation, — struck  the  good,  doctor 
as  highly  dramatic ;  and  this  impression 
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was  enhanced  when  the  unexpected  visi- 
tor announced  himself  as  Col.  Burr,  well 
known  to  have  been  the  boon-companion 
of  the  dying  man  when  he  lived  by  his 
wits  abroad,  and  indulged  in  a  "  lark"  at 
home.  ••  Poor  Bill  !"  said  the  courteous 
comrade,  "can  nothing  be  done  for  him?" 
He  received  a  negative  reply  with  perfect 
composure,  regarded  the  sufferer  awhile, 
and  then  went  through  an  elaborate  fare- 
well to  the  physician,  leaving  on  that 
worthy's  mind  a  bewildering  impression 
of  charitable  intentions  and  heartless 
courtesy.  In  direct  contrast  with  this 
amiable  phase  of  character  was  the  next 
personal  reminiscence  we  heard.  Among 
the  many  funeral  sermons  elicited  by 
Hamilton's  death,  one  delivered  by  a 
Philadelphia  clergyman,  was  remarkable 
for  the  severe  anathemas  pronounced 
upon  his  antagonist  As  a  specimen  of 
rhetorical  invective  the  discourse  became 
famous,  and  was  largely  quoted  in  the 
journals  and  disseminated  through  the 
country.  Many  years  after,  its  author 
received  a  letter  appealing  to  him  as  the 
almoner  of  many  wealthy  denizens  in 
the  city  of  brotherly  love,  to  furnish 
pecuniary  aid  in  a  case  where  the  previ- 
ous high  standing  and  prosperity  of  the 
individual,  (represented  as  an  accom- 
plished lady,)  made  a  more  public  appli- 
cation offensive  both  to  pride  and  delicacy. 
The  clergyman  promptly  called  at  the 
house,  had  an  interview  with  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  promised,  if  possible,  to  obtain 
the  requisite  sum  to  relieve  her  immedi- 
ate wants,  from  some  rich  and  liberal 
members  of  his  church.  Her  apparently 
comfortable  situation  was  explained  as 
the  result  of  temporary  kindness;  and 
the  melancholy  of  the  fair  petitioner,  as 
well  as  her  evident  accomplishments, 
stimulated  the  good  pastor  to  exertion, 
and,  in  a  week,  he  wrote  her  that  the 
money  was  at  her  disposal ;  she  declined 
coming  for  it,  and  begged  her  benefactor 
to  visit  her  at  a  certain  hour  the  next 
day,  and  deliver  the  gift  intrusted  to  him 
as  well  as  give  her  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  in  a  plan  she  had  formed  for  her 
own  future  honorable  subsistence.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  clergyman  entered 
the  drawing-room  and,  while  awaiting  the 


lady,  took  up  a  beautiful  edition  of 
Horace,  his  favorite  classic,  from  the 
centre  table ;  surprised  to  find  marginal 
notes,  indicative  of  the  most  tasteful 
erudition,  in  a  female  hand,  his  wonder 
increased  when  the  object  of  his  kind  ef- 
forts, appearing,  confessed  herself  the 
author;  an  animated  conversation  en- 
sued, and  so  interested  was  the  visiter 
in  the  novel  experiment  of  a  learned  dis- 
cussion with  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  that 
he  was  not,  at  first,  aware  that  she  had 
gradually  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  him, 
and  her  manner  exhibited  a  sudden  em- 
pressement;  raising  his  eyes  in  pertur- 
bation, as  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  he 
caught  sight,  in  the  mirror,  of  a  face 
peering  through  the  slightly  open  door  at 
his  back,  which,  at  his  quick  movement, 
was  instantly  withdrawn.  Though  natu- 
rally of  an  unsuspicious  temper,  he  felt  a 
glow  of  indignation  at  the  mere  idea  of 
having  had  his  confidence,  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  his  friends,  abused;  and 
laying  down  the  money,  took  a  formal  and 
somewhat  abrupt  leave.  It  so  happened 
his  next  engagement  was  at  the  studio  of 
a  fashionable  artist,  to  whom  he  was  sit- 
ting for  his  picture.  While  arranging 
his  colours  the  painter  rallied  his  subject 
on  the  absent  mood  he  was  in,  whereupon 
the  clergyman  described  the  scene  he  had 
just  passed  through,  and  the  unpleasant 
doubts  it  had  excited  in  his  mind.  The 
artist  grew  serious  in  a  moment,  and 
asked  for  a  particular  description  of  the 
lady ;  he  then  begged  his  auditor  not  to 
speak  of  the  matter  until  he  heard  from 
him,  as  a  clew  to  the  mystery  had  sug- 
gested itself.  The  artist  was  not  de- 
ceived ;  the  "  indigent  lady"  was  one  of 
Burr's  creatures ;  she  confessed  to  having, 
at  his  instigation,  planned  to  entrap  the 
clergyman  and  compromise  his  position, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  bitter  homily 
launched  years  before  at  the  destroyer  of 
Hamilton.  With  this  story,  so  illustra- 
tive of  a  vindictive  spirit,  fresh  in  mind, 
it  was  curious  to  hear  a  venerable  matron, 
identified  with  the  best  circle  of  society 
in  Philadelphia,  during  Washington's 
administration,  expatiate  on  the  perfect 
grace,  the  delightful  talk,  and  the  attrac- 
tive  friendship    of  Burr—a    man   she 
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thought  more  unjustly  maligned  than  any 
gentleman  she  had  ever  known.  In  seek- 
ing for  facts  to  elucidate  artist-life  in 
this  country,  another  hopeful  incident 
oame  to  our  knowledge  in  the  spontane- 
ous kindness  and  valuable  friendship  with 
which  Col.  Burr  treated  John  Vanderlyn ; 
grateful  remembrance  ever  warmed  the 
painter  of  "Ariadne"  and  "MariuB," 
when  he  spoke  of  his  benefactor,  whom 
he  also  considered  an  injured  and  mis- 
understood man. 

One  of  Burr's  medical  advisers,  a  man 
of  excellent  observation  and  large  expe- 
rience, assured  us  that  the  care  he  took 
to  preserve  his  manners  and  his  reputa- 
tion therefor,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his 
fortunes,  was  a  most  striking  trait ;  his 
phrase  was  often  concise  to  aphoristic 
emphasis,  his  silence  more  impressive 
than  his  speech,  the  bow,  wave  of  the 
hand  and  well-adapted  word  of  greeting 
or  farewell  never  omitted ;  in  short,  all 
that  is  implied  by  the  term  manner  was 
so  much  more  remarkable  than  anything 
said  or  done  by  this  astute  man,  that  it 
inevitably  suggests  that  he  was  more 
demonstrative  than  highly  endowed. 
"There  was  no  resisting  his  courtesy"  de- 
clared this  sagacious  physician  ;  "  I  was 
resolved  never  to  take  a  farthing  for  my 
services  to  a  man  so  impoverished ;  but  the 
delicate  manner  in  which  he  insinuated 
a  gold  coin  into  my  hand  one  evening  as 
he  bowed  me  out,  would  have  made  a  re- 
fusal ungracious;  and,  although  it  was 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  fee  due, 
he  seemed  to  recognize  both  my  claim 
and  his  own  inability,  by  saying  with 
the  utmost  suavity,  '  Doctor,  you  are  fond 
of  celebrated  men ;  here  is  a  print  of 
Godwin — a  proof  impression  which  he 
(the  most  philosophic  man  I  ever  knew) 
gave  me, — please  accept  it'"  He  never 
would  allow  the  doctor,  upon  whom  he 
often  called,  to  accompany  him  at  part- 
ing, beyond  the  threshold  of  the  room, 
saying,  "  this  will  do ;  no  one  in  Europe 
accompanies  a  guest  farther  than  here," 
— and  then  came  the  bow,  the  wave  of 
the  hand,  and  the  gliding  off.  In  these 
casual  details  we  perceive  how  Chester- 
fieldian  was  Burr — how  much  greater 
his  faith  in  manner  than  in  more  soulful 


realities— how  theatrical  was  life  to 
him — how  like  a  sagacious  game  hu- 
man intercourse.  And  so  from  the  an- 
ecdotes of  his  younger  cotemporariei 
we  glean  a  very  definite  notion  of 
the  prevalent  idea  of  his  character. 
41  When  I  mentioned  to  my  father,"  said 
the  son  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  jurists 
to  us,  "  that  I  had  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Ool.  Burr,  and  rather  liked  him, 
he  was  positively  frightened;  and  the 
next  time  the  two  met  in  the  street, 
'  Colonel,'  said  the  Chancellor  in  passing, 
•  my  son  tells  me  he  likes  you/  '  So  did 
his  father  twenty  years  ago/  was  Burr's 
reply."  A  lady  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  a  belle  in  her  youth,  naively 
told  us  of  her  trepidation  when  Burr, 
who  had  been  at  her  father's  house,  join- 
ed her,  as  yet  a  school  girl  in  one  of  the 
most  public  avenues :  "People  looked  at 
me  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin,"  she  observ- 
ed. A  professional  acquaintance  of  Burr's 
has  described  to  us  his  sententious  way 
of  "  summing  up"  an  argument,  his  su- 
perficial, decided,  yet  often  partially  true 
estimate  of  famous  people  he  had  known. 
He  said  of  Benedict  Arnold,  for  instance, 
"  he  was  so  dishonest  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  filching  the  coin  from  the  pocket 
of  a  sleeping  companion ;  but  in  the 
field,  sir,  he  was  a  lion." 

Even  those  too  young  to  have  caught 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  Aaron  Burr  ia 
his  old  age,  by  virtue  of  the  current  tra- 
ditions and  patent  incidents  of  his  life, 
have  imbibed  an  impression  of  him  cu- 
riously made  up  of  the  gay  triumphs  re- 
corded in  French  memoirs  and  the  bold 
criminalities  that  Ainsworth  has  wrought 
into  romances.  Within  a  week  of  his 
indigent  and  lonely  aspect  in  Broadway, 
he  appeared  there  leaning  back  with  an 
evident  consciousness  of  marital  rights, 
in  a  splendid  chariot,  with  Madam  Ju- 
mel's  liveried  servants  on  the  box  and 
foot-board;  after  fascinating  a  whole 
boarding  school  of  admiring  girls  at 
Middletown,  by  his  attractive  bearing 
and  honeyed  words,  he  sat  on  the  stage  at 
the  college  commencement  there,  to  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  thousand  keen 
eyes,  while  a  youth  declaimed  in  praise 
of  Hamilton  in  the  presence  of  his  de- 
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•troyer ;  while  he  was  receiving  sympa- 
thetic hospitalities  at  the  South  and  a 
neighbour  informed  General  Greene's 
widow  of  her  intention  to  bring  him  to 
see  her, — "  I  cannot,"  replied  that  loyal 
matron,  "shut  my  house  against  any 
fellow-creature;  but  the  moment  Col. 
Burr  comes  in  at  one  door,  I  shall  go  out 
at  the  other."  What  a  chapter  for  a 
modern  novelist  would  be  the  sojourn  of 
the  fugitive  at  Paris — haunting  imperial 
ante-chambers  and  ministerial  cabinets 
for  a  passport,  characteristically  experi- 
menting how  to  draw  "vinegar  from  sap/' 
dodging  an  old  woman's  stand  where  he 
owed  two  sous  for  a  cigar,  reluctantly 
selling  the  toys  purchased  for  his  grand- 
son ;  curing  smoky  chimneys ;  sleeping  on 
the  floor ;  indicting  complimentary  notes 
and  useless  petitions  and  amorous  dia- 
ries ;  talking  to-day  with  a  philosopher  in 
a  gilded  salon,  and  wandering  hungry 
through  the  streets  to-morrow,— mean- 
while jocosely  noting  "Gampillo's  straits" 
for  Theodosia,  and  besieging,  in  vain, 
his  country's  representative  for  counte- 
nance and  aid.  Or  shift  the  scene  to  his 
native  land,  and  watch  the  old  man  as 
he  goes  down  Broadway  on  a  summer 
morning,  with  a  fair  girl,  his  unacknow- 
ledged child  according  to  report,  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  see  how  men  with  white 
hair  pass  him  unrecognized,  and  then 
turn  to  point  him  out  to  a  companion  as 
the  man  who  beguiled  Blanner basset  and 
shot  Hamilton,  saw  Montgomery's  defeat 
and  taught  the  Democratic  party  elec- 
tioneering tactics.  An  habitue  of  Sarato- 
ga, in  the  palmy  days  of  that  fashionable 
watering  place,  may  have  described  the 
"solitude  of  a  crowd"  there  experi- 
enced by  the  "  old  man  whom  everybody 
avoided."  A  reminiscent  Knickerbocker, 
perhaps,  has  pointed  out  the  spot  at 
Weehawken  where  his  victim  fell,  the 
"  Richmond  Hill,"  where  he  entertained 
Louis  Philippe,  and  Yolney,  and  read  Vol- 
taire to  the  widow  Prevost  to  whom  hewas 
married  by  the  identical  clergyman  who, 
half  a  century  later,  joined  him  in  wed- 
lock to  JumeFs  notable  relict,  whose  funds 
he -exhausted  so  rapidly  that  a  separation 
soon  followed ;  these  and  the  old  wooden 
tavern  where  he  died  at  Staten  Island, 


the  venerable  ancestral  tomb  at  Prince- 
ton where  his  body  moulders,  the  por- 
trait by  Yanderlyn,  a  few  commonplace 
letters,  and  scraps  of  a  journal  and  in- 
numerable stories  of  gallantry,  social 
tact,  bitter  privation  and  legal  adroitness, 
make  up  the  insignificant  landmarks  of 
one  whose  name  is  on  an  illustrious 
roll  of  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

That  name,  indeed,  seems  destined  to 
'share  the  same  vicissitude  and  the  truth  as 
respects  his  acts  and  motives  to  be  involved 
in  the  same  cloud  of  mystery  with  which 
he  took  a  morbid  pleasure  (and  circum- 
stances fortuitously  aided  him)  to  befog  his 
i  ctual  life  and  presence.  Exercising 
i  ore  than  ordinary  caution  to  preserve 
It  is  papers  and  making  special  testamen- 
tary provision  for  the  inviolability  of 
those  not  lost  at  sea,  no  sooner  is  public 
attention  awakened  to  his  history,  than 
a  sharp  controversy  ensues  in  the  jour- 
nals, as  to  the  character  and  the  fate  of 
these  written  memorials.  One  assures 
us  the  mass  of  his  correspondence  was, 
by  his  own  direction,  burned;  another 
that  letters  to  him  from  ladies  well  known 
in  the  social  circles  of  his  better  days, 
were  handed  round  to  furnish  aliment 
for  scandalous  tongues  and  prurient  im- 
aginations ;  one  witness  testifies  to  hav- 
ing rescued  the  "Burr  Papers"  from 
a  junkshop,  and  another  to  discovering 
them  on  the  wet  deck  of  a  coaster.  It  is 
declared  by  an  aged  clergyman,  that  he 
sought  the  consolations  of  religion  in  his 
dying  hours,  and  as  confidently  asserted 
in  other  quarters  that  to  the  last  glimmer 
of  rationality  he  entertained  no  serious 
convictions;  his  "relations  with  wo- 
men," his  political  conduct,  his  code  of 
honor,  his  legal  reputation,  his  dispo- 
sition, motives,  scope  of  mind,  and  peni- 
tence, are,  each  and  all,  now  as  when  he 
lived,  themes  of  diverse  opinion  and  un- 
settled estimation,  although  enough  is 
admitted  to  neutralize  in  his  case  the 
benefit  of  a  doubt. 

The  theory  hinted  at  and  indirectly  en- 
forced rather  than  emphatically  proposed 
and  demonstrated  by  some  of  Burr's  old 
adherents,  is  quite  plausible  as  a  pro- 
gramme of  defence.  The  Federalists,  it  is 
said,  hated  him  because  he  shot  Hamil- 
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ton,  the  Democrats  because  Jefferson, 
when  at  the  head  of  that  party  and  of 
the  nation,  proscribed  and  persecuted 
him  as  a  traitor ;  the  religions  communi- 
ty avoided  him  as  an  unbeliever,  and  in 
domestic  life,  he  was  feared  on  account 
of  his  reputed  success  in  gallantry ; 
here,  it  is  argued,  is  a  bundle  of  preju- 
dices sufficient  to  ostracise  a  man  who 
may  have  been  unjustly  charged  with 
malice  aforethought,  treason,  and  profli- 
gacy, and  was,  in  fact,  only  an  amorous 
free-thinker,  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
brave  enterprise  and  social  honor,  not 
worse  than  many  a  ootemporary  more 
fortunate  in  his  ambition  and  le  s 
persecuted  by  his  foes.  To  give  effect  to 
such  a  plea,  no  indifferent  picture  roig.it 
l>e  and  has  been  partially  drawn,  of  the 
influence  of  social  injustice  upon  a  na- 
turally amiable  character,  goading  its 
passions  into  frenzy,  and  turning  the 
"milk  of  human  kindness"  to  gall,  while 
the  desolation  and  abandonment  that 
marked  his  closing  years  give  added 
pathos  to  such  extenuation.  But  the 
facts  and  fables  of  his  life  were  only  an 
incomplete  solution  of  the  problem  of 
'  bis  reputation ;  it  is  evasive  on  the  part 
of  those  intent  upon  this  question,  to 
test  it  by  the  external  evidence  of  special 
Incidents ;  if  we  look  impartially  at  the 
times  and  the  men  of  Burr's  generation, 
we  -find  that,  however  unscrupulous  in 
partisan  warfare,  however  inelegant  in  the 
arrangement  and  unaccomplished  in  the 
etiquette  of  social  life,  however  narrow 
or  bigoted  or  ambitious, — they  were  re- 
markable for  earnest  convictions  and 
frank  sympathies;  freedom  of  speech, 
ardor  of  sentiment,  decision  of  opinion — 
the  manly,  open  and  genial  qualities  of 
character  were  rife;  now  the  reserve, 
plausibility,  Machiaveilism,  as  that  word 
is  popularly  used,  of  Burr,  were  directly 
imposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  times  and 
country ;  the  union  of  sagacity  and  con- 
tentiousness, the  secretive  and  calculating, 
with  a  winsome  address  and  elaborate 
graciousness  of  manner, — was  more  in 
keeping  with  the  French  court,  under 
the  old  regime  or  the  subtle  elegance  of 


Italian  diplomacy,  than  with  the  tone  of 
feeling  and  manners  in  America  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  salient  occurrences  of 
his  life  were  but  a  public  exposition  of 
what  the  man  himself  indicated  and  il- 
lustrated in  his  proper  person ;  master 
of  the  arts  which  captivate  women  he 
was,  in  the  same  proportion,  deficient  in 
those  that  win  the  confidence  of  men. 
He  did  not  care  to  impress  them  by  any 
direct  force  of  mind ;  to  be  agreeable, 
courteous,  to  allure  and  amuse,  are  but  a 
moiety  of  the  genuine  man's  aspirations ; 
he  would  also  meet  his  fellows  on  the 
plane  of  absolute  convictions,  exalted 
sentiment,  magnanimous  sympathy.  Even 
pleasure  seldom  thawed  the  self-posses- 
sion of  Burr ;  his  tongue  was  not  loosen- 
ed by  conviviality  nor  his  vigilance  lull- 
ed by  fellowship.  He  was  one  of  those 
natures  with  which  it  is  difficult  for  a 
candid,  manly  soul  to  coalesce ;  and  this 
is  the  real  cause  of  his  being  so  absolutely 
deserted.  The  essential  quality  where- 
by minds  and  hearts  are  fused  in  a 
glow  of  love  or  faith — the  trust  which 
precedes  and  hallows  ingenuous  human 
intercourse,  was  baffled  by  inordinate  se- 
er etiven  ess  ;  we  behold  emphatically  illus- 
trated herein  the  truth  of  Lamb's  apos- 
trophe to  this  great  principle  of  social 
harmony  and  individual  respect : 

"How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  Confidence, 

How  reasonable,  too,  and  almost  godlike! 

Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  bond  of  so- 
ciety, 

Old  natural  go-between  in  the  vrorlcTt  bmri- 
nem; 

Where  civil  hfo  and  order,  wanting  thu  «- 


Would  presently  rush  back 
Into  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 
And  each  man  Hand  alone" 
4 
No  mere  partisan  impulse  can  aocountfbr 

the  statement  of  the  historian  of  the  U. 
S.  Senate  that  Burr  challenged  Hamilton 
for  having  conscientiously  opposed  his 
Presidential  aspirations,  four  years  after 
that  exerting  canvass,  from  motives  of 
deliberation  and  calculated  revenge.* 


•  Benton's  Thirty  Years  in  the  Senate. 
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It  was  the  man  rather  than  his  deeds, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  caused  him  to 
be  thus  repudiated;  that  is  to  say,  if 
there  had  been  within  and  about  him  the 
instincts  and  the  atmosphere  that  retain 
confidence  and  rivet  affection,  such  utter 
isolation  and  depreciation  would  not  have 
signalised  his  latter  years.  Eminent  po- 
litical characters  have  been  noted  as  free 
liven  both  here  and  in  England, — but 
certain  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
seenred  them  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  their  fellow-men.  Improvidence 
has  characterized  the  most  eloquent 
statesmen,  and  yet  failed  to  exhaust  the 
assiduities  of  friendship;  duels,  fatal 
and  involving  national  bereavement,  have 
isolated  military  and  civic  officers  in 
both  hemispheres  from  special  circles  of 
society  and  yet  thereby  united  more 
strongly  the  bonds  of  private  sympathy ; 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  have  ventured 
upon  enterprises  of  conquest  and  been 
turned  aside  or  vanquished,  without 
losing  the  prestige  of  integrity  of  pur- 
pose. We  must  look  behind  the  political 
prejudice,  the  desolating  rencontre,  the 
trial  for  treason,  the  debts  and  amours  of 
Aaron  Burr,  to  account  for  the  entire 
distrust  and  forlorn  abandonment  he  suf- 
fered. These  explain  public  and  parti- 
san but  not  social  and  personal  deser- 
tion ;  only  the  actual  impression  made  by 
the  individual  is  adequate  to  justify  the 
latter.  Trumbull  might  refuse  to  por- 
tray his  features  among  the  revolution- 
ary and  constitutional  leaders  of  the  re- 
public—Clay might  decline  his  prof- 
fered hand,  Hamilton  might  declare  that 
to  elect  him  President  of  the  United 
8tates,  would  be  to  disgrace  the  country, 
and  Jefferson  might  "  habitually  caution 
Madison  about  him," — for  reasons,  in 
a  measure,  based  on  prejudice  or  poli- 
tics,—but  when  those  of  his  own  sex, 
exempt  from  associations  of  this  kind, 
and  drawn  to  him,  perhaps,  by  sympathy 
for  his  sorrows  and  the  attractions  of  his 
society,  soon  withdrew  or  maintained  a 
distant  recognition,  and  when  an  im- 
partial philosopher  like  Bentham  "  shud- 
dered when  he  spoke  of  his  principles," — 
h  argues  that  he  inspired  the  same  dis- 
trust in  unprejudiced  observers  as  the 


sagacious  patriots,  his  compeers,  acknow- 
ledged. 

lie  had  none  of  the  frank  and  gen- 
erous abandon  which  endeared  Fox  and 
Sheridan  even  to  their  opponents  ;  their 
errors  were  convivial,  his  those  of  calcu- 
lation ;  the  order  of  his  mind  was  not 
such  as  to  redeem,  by  intellectual  tri- 
umphs, the  arid  path  of  chicanery ;  his 
views  were  not  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive but  acute  and  tortuous;  he  had 
alertness  and  hardihood  as  a  lawyer,  but 
not  inductive  breadth  and  power  of  gen- 
eralization ;  he  used  few  words,  spoke  di 
rectly  to  the  point,  and  his  statements 
were  neat  and  terse,  which,  with  an  ur- 
bane manner,  explain  his  success;  he 
was  a  logician  but  no  "philosopher  ;  more 
of  a  dogmatist  and  dialectician  than  an 
orator,  clever  not  great,  endowed  with 
tact  and  talent  but  not  genius,  cunning 
rather  than  wise,  adroit  far  more  than 
eloquent,  able  to  win  better  than  to  en- 
lighten, uninspired,  plausible,  self-pos- 
sessed— with  only  one  master  passion, 
and  that  unredeemed  by  sentiment,  and 
without  the  tenderness  of  soul  that  puri- 
fied the  sensualism  of  Burns,  the  ideal- 
ism that  elevated  the  amorous  egotism  of 
Goethe,  or  the  aspiration  that  wrestled 
in  Byron's  heart  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  appetite. 

In  estimating  Burr's  influence  as  a 
politician,  his  success  as  an  advocate  and  - 
his  reputation  for  elegance  and  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  we  must  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  state  of  parties  and  society 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.  The  arena 
of  forensic  display  and  of  social  distinc- 
tion was  comparatively  limited ;  the  hon- 
ors of  the  forum  and  the  assembly  were 
shared  by  few;  New  York  was  more 
like  a  provincial  town  than  a  metropolis ; 
polished  address  was  the  exception  not 
the  rule ;  neither  popular  education,  do- 
mestic luxury,  incessant  communication 
with  Europe,  a  prollfio  press,  or  any  of 
the  other  great  agents  of  modern  civili- 
zation, had  attained  their  present  scale 
of  efficiency.  Such  a  man  as  Burr  was 
more  prominent  then  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly be  now ;  and  that  his  claims  as  a 
speaker  and  a  gentleman  are  exaggerated 
by  tradition  we  cannot  but  infer  from 
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the  fact  that  thej  are  bo  vague  and  in- 
tangible ;  while  we  are  told  he  "  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  persuasive  speak- 
ers of  the  age,"  the  same  writer  elsewhere 
says,  "  from  the  year  1812  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  never  made  a  speech  in  any 
of  our  courts  which  can,  with  propriety, 
be  called  an  argument,  and,  at  no  period 
of  his  life  could  he  have  been  a  learned 
lawyer." 

Not  only  did  Burr  fail  to  bequeath  any 
palpable  evidence  of  a  gifted  mind,  but 
the  record  he  kept  of  his  own  experiences 
is  the  most  barren  and  purely  material 
ever  chronicled  by  an  intelligent  man  or 
public  character.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  superficial  insight  and 
exclusive  sympathies  of  Aaron  Burr  that, 
living  and  acting  as  he  did  at  a  great  po- 
litical and  social  crisis  in  America  and 
residing  in  Europe  at  the  most  eventful 
period  of  modern  history,  scarcely  a 
trace  remains  of  the  impression  made 
upon  his  intelligence  by  those  most  rare, 
and  suggestive  opportunities.  He  notes 
the  gradations  of  his  indigence  while 
in  Paris,  the  economical  shifts,  the  per- 
sonal struggle  with  prejudice  and  pover- 
ty, in  a  8 train  of  humor  creditable  to 
his  manliness  and,  with  a  minute  detail, 
the  egotism  of  which  is  only  redeemed 
by  our  sense  of  compassion.  But  the 
drama  of  human  life  and  destiny,  the 
transition  of  oivil  and  military  power 
and  the  remarkable  men  then  prominent 
and  active,  seem  to  affect  him  less  than 
the  changes  of  the  weather  or  the  receipt 
of  a  billet  doux — not  because,  like  Hum- 
boldt, science  absorbed  the  attention 
which  those  less  pre-ocoupied  with  eter- 
nal verities  give  to  the  immediate,  nor 
because,  like  Franklin,  methodical  la- 
bors for  his  country  diverted  him  from 
general  disquisition  on  foreign  interests, 
nor  because,  like  Fulton  or  Byron,  the 
aspirations  of  genius  beguiled  the  con- 
sciousness of  exile — but  evidently  on  ac- 
count of  a  moral  indifference,  an  intel- 
lectual narrowness,  a  want  of  compre- 
hensive and  generous  perception  and  sen- 
timent. It  is  true  that  he  enjoyed  re- 
markable social  privileges  both  abroad 
and  at  home ;  that  he  possessed  the  man- 
ner which  is  a  passport  to  salon,  boudoir 


and   cabinet;   but  he   seems    to   have 
brought  thence  only  the  most  casual  an- 
ecdotes, gossip  and  bon-mots ;  his  notes 
throw  no  light  on  the  philosophy  of  char- 
acter, give  no  clear  glimpse  of  the  minds 
of  the  gifted  and  the  renowned ;  he  only 
beheld  the  external  and  cared  only  for 
the  brilliant ;  he  used  to  speak  disdain- 
fully of  Washington's  military  skill  as 
confined  to  setting  men  to  dig,  and  sneer 
at  his  limited  knowledge  of  books ;  he 
called  Putnam  "  an  ignorant  rustic,"  and 
professed  contempt  for  the  rhetoric  «f 
Hamilton,  Wirt,  and  Clay,— failing  ut- 
terly to  recognise  the  insignificance  of 
those  facts  of  character  as  incidental  to 
others  so  large,  efficient,  and  complete  as 
to  individualize  and  exalt  the  whole  into 
permanent  greatness.     He  was  a  petit 
maitre  in  his  estimate  of  humanity  ;  an 
observer  of  the  lesser  and  more  tempo- 
rary—not the  essential  traits.    To  read 
the  letters  and  journals  of  Burr,  and 
remember  that  be  was  the  associate  of 
our  revolutionary  heroes  and  constitu- 
tional statesmen,  that  he  had  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  Godwin  and  Bent- 
ham,  had  known  the  literary  circles  at 
Edinburgh  and  Weimar,  since  become  in- 
tellectual oracles  of  the  age, — is  to  real* 
ize  how  little  of  high  and  earnest  sympa- 
thy with  genius,  truth,  and  beauty  ex- 
isted in  that  adroit,  keen,  polished,  vi- 
vacious, but  shallow  and  irreverent  mind. 
A  not  less  evident  indifference  to  nature 
is  observable;    throughout    those  loaf 
journeys  and  sojourns  in  England,  France, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  we  find  no  phase 
of    the  outward  world,    no  wonder  of 
ooean  and  forest,  no  loveliness  of  shorn 
or  sunset  noted  with  the  interest  of  a  sci- 
entific or  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poetical 
mind;   but,  instead  thereof,    the  most 
petty  details  of  material  life,  the  most 
commonplace  incidents  of  personal  wel- 
fare.   Other  men  have  wandered  from 
the  land  of  their  nativity  under  the  ban 
of  political  proscription  ;  many  a  French 
emigrt,  like  the  author  of  Atala,  bravely 
exercised  his  talents  for  subsistence  in 
London  ;  what  philosophic  reflection  and 
cosmopolitan  affinities  his  memoirs  ex- 
hibit and  how  does  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity quicken  his  observation,  give  life 
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to  his  portraits  and  interest  to  the  drea- 
riest hoars  of  bis  exile  1  That  Burr  had 
an  interview  with  this  Grand  Duke  and 
dined  with  that  philosopher,  attended  the 
toirhe  of  a  famous  Duchess,  or  was 
present  at  a  certain  ministerial  breakfast, 
we  know;  but  as  to  these  scenes  and 
personages  themselves,  the  favoured  guest 
is  silent ;  silent,  too,  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  on  the  vast  interests, 
the  peculiar  influences,  the  social  charac- 
teristics, which,  according  to  his  diary, 
ho  had  such  excellent  opportunities  of 
observing ;  while  his  frugal  meal,  quan- 
tum of  fuel,  expedients  to  keep  warm  and 
raise  money  are  most  precisely  and  per- 
tinaciously recorded.  Such  details,  it 
may  be  said,  are  of  interest  to  the  eye  of 
affection  ;  and  offer  a  touching  proof  of 
cheerfulness  in  privation  and  fertility  in 
resources,  which  illustrate  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  Burr's  character ;  but,  when 
exclusive,  they  are  unworthy  a  cultivated 
and  enlarged  mind.  Swift  noted  in  his 
diary  kept  for  Stella's  benefit,  every  mi- 
nutiae of  his  health,  fare,  work,  and 
amusement,  but  these  material  and  out- 
ward circumstances  were  blent  with 
many  a  shrewd  sketch  of  character,  many 
a  keen  revelation  of  society  and  not  a 
few  confessions  as  to  states  of  mind,  mo- 
tives and  emotion,  which  give  a  certain 
hnman  congruity  and  vital  interest  to 
the  whole ;  whereas  the  monotonous  di- 
ary of  Burr  never  transcends  the  casual 
and  the  personal ;  it  deals  wholly  in  the 
outward  and  the  material,  and  but  one 
genuine  and  earnest  sentiment — that  of 
parental  affection — redeems  it  from  un- 
alloyed and  complacent  selfishness. 

In  surveying  this  career,  so  unsubstan- 
tial in  its  materials  for  intellectual  fame, 
so  destitute  of  tangible  results,  yet  so  in- 
dicative of  will,  self-possession  and  a  cer- 
tain outward  and  casual  success,  we  do 
not  find  in  the  libertinism,  Mexican  in- 
trigue, or  duel  with  which  the  name  of 
Burr  is  chiefly  associated, — an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  social  ban  under  which 
he  so  long  suffered  nor  of  the  meagre 
fruits  of  a  mind  claimed  by  his  admirers 
to  be  of  a  superior  order,  and  of  a  life  of 
extraordinary  vicissitude  and  opportuni- 
ties.   The  question  inevitably  suggests 


itself— for  what  was  Aaron  Burr,  con- 
sidered as  a  man  and  independently  of 
the  fatal  errors  which  darken  his  mem- 
ory— fit  ?   For  what  had  nature  especially 
endowed  him  ?  wherein  could  his  pecu- 
liar ability  and  disposition   have  found 
scope  to  the  best  advantage?    The  an- 
swer is  obvious.     Aaron    Burr  should 
have  been  all  his  life  a  soldier.    In  an 
active   military  career   his    remarkable 
powers  of  endurance,  his  mental  alacrity 
and  moral  hardihood  might  have  won  for 
him  the  consideration  and  the  arena  he 
needed.    The  recuperative  powers  of  his 
constitution',  the  perseverance  of  his  an- 
tagonism, the  indifference  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table,  the  vigilant,  patient, 
cheerful  habit  of  his  nature,  the  French 
philosophy  and  lightness  of   his  creed, 
his  magnetic  influence  over  inferiors  and 
his  courtly  address  to  equals,  his  bravery, 
coolness,  sagacious  eye  for  weak  points, 
and    firmness    of  purpose  in  conflict — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  an  eminent  and 
efficient  militaire.    And  in  such  a  voca- 
tion the  worse  points  of  his  character 
might  have  found  less  baneful  develop- 
ment; the  intriguing  instinct,  so  long  ex- 
ercised to  the  detriment  of  social  hon- 
our,  and  political  magnanimity,  might 
have  expended  itself  with  comparative 
harmlessness  in  the  stratagems  of  war 
and  the  ruse  of  the  tactician ;  and  pro- 
fligacy, as  a  social  evil,  is  less  obvious 
and  corrosive  in  the  vagrant  range  of  the 
camp  than  in  the  sweet  securities  of  do- 
mestic and  civil  life.    The  necessity  of 
self-respect  in  one  whose  business  it  is 
to  command  others,  and  whose  example 
is  therefore  essentially  a  personal  inter- 
est, must  have  tended,  in  such  a  sphere, 
to  modify  the  prevalent  habits  of  Burr  in 
regard  to  circumventing  one    sex    and 
leading  astray  the  other.    Ambition  in 
military  life,  the  moral  restraints  incident 
to  official  authority,  in  a  degree,  would 
have  taken  the  place  of  conscience  in 
such  a  man. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in 
this  regard.  The  fairest  portion  of  Burr's 
life  was  that  of  his  soldiership,  when  he 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec :  young  and 
far  from  robust  as  he  was,  not  a  man  in 
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the  expedition  bore  privation  more  cheer- 
fully, was  quicker  with  expedients,  or 
more  brave  in  action  ;  and  while  entrust- 
ed with  the  outposts  in  Westchester  coun- 
ty, during  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  his  vigilance,  humanity, 
skill,  and  courage  were  proverbial.  The 
military  aspirations  of  his  first  youth,  are 
among  the  few  noble  glimpses  of  a  na- 
ture early  cramped  and  blasted  by  false 
and  heartless  theories  and  reckless  habits; 
and,  if  these  had  been  fully  gratified  and 
a  permanent  career  of  arms,  legitimate 
and  inspiring,  have  then  opened  and  been 
followed,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
Aaron  Burr  might  have  fallen,  after  suc- 
cessive triumphs,  with  no  blot  on  his 
name  which  the  fame  of  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  could  not  eclipse.  Through 
life  there  was  in  his  habits  the  spirit  of 
the  camp.  He  prided  himself  on  free- 
dom from  luxurious  tastes  ;  he  preferred 
to  sleep  on  a  sofa  in  hi6  office  and  to  broil 
a  slice  of  ham  for  his  supper,  to  the  more 
costly  arrangements  which,  at  intervals, 
he  enjoyed.  He  loved  a  judicial  skirm- 
ish, to  spring  a  mine  upon  his  legal  ad- 
versary, to  lay  deep  political  schemes  and 
engage  in  logical  combats.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  waged  a  hand  to 
hand  battle  with  Society  and  with  For- 
tune,— walking  the  midnight  streets  like 
a  sentinel,  entrenching  himself  in  isolated 
lodgings,  peering  at  his  fellow-men  from 
under  suspicious  eyelids,  carrying  a  bold 
front  and  a  determined  heart  through 
years  of  baffled  hope  and  an  age  of  con- 
tumely and  bereavement  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  an  adventurer  was  Aaron  Burr 
during  the  greater  part  of  bis  life ;  there 
have  been  many  like  him,  but  none  in 
whoso  memoirs  so  vivid  a  contrast  is  of- 
fered between  such  a  precarious  and  out- 
cast lot  and  its  antecedents ;  sprang 
from  the  best  Puritan  blood  of  New  Eng- 
land, identified  with  the  only  genuine 
Pilgrim  aristocracy — that  of  the  clergy — 
and,  with  this  prestige,  ushered  into  ac- 
tive life  at  the  close  of  the  French  and 
opening  of  the  American  War,  with  that 
band  of  select  heroes  and  statesmen  now 
idolized  as  the  purest  constellation  in  the 
firmament  of  history ;  he,  who  called 
Jonathan  Edwards  grand-father,  in  whose 


fraternity  fell  the  gallant  Montgomery, 
who  had  been  domesticated  with  Wash- 
ington, and  Vice  President  of  the"  United 
States, — who  had  extended  manorial  hos- 
pitality to  a  king, — hunted  as  a  felon, 
sleeping  on  a  garret  floor  in  Paris,  and 
skulking  back  to  his  native  land  in  dis- 
guise—offers one  of  those  rare  instances 
of  extreme  and  violent  contradictions 
which  win  historians  to  antithetical  rhe- 
toric, and  yield  the  novelist  hints  "  stranger 
than  fiction." 
What  the  phrenologists  call  secrdivenm, 
and  the  French  finesse  underlaid,  permea- 
ted and  identified  the  character  of  Aaron 
Burr.  It  was  through  this  least  attract- 
ive of  human  qualities  that  be  achieved 
success  in  law,  politics  and  love — so  far 
as  immediate  and  exceptionable  triumphs 
merit  that  name.  When  planning  an 
election  campaign,  intent  on  subduing  a 
woman's  heart,  or  foiling  a  legal  adver- 
sary,— in  society,  at  the  bar,  on  the  hust- 
ings,— to  artifice  Burr  looked  for  the 
means  of  realising  his  object.  What  in 
other  men  is  but  incidental,  was  his  chief 
resource.  A  demonstrative  manner  and 
a  reticent  tongue  and  pen  were  character- 
istic of  the  soldier,  the  lawyer  and  the 
lover.  He  knew  how  to  flatter,  but  not 
how  to  confide.  He  was  vigilant  for 
weak  points,  not  cognizant  of  high  sym- 
pathies ;  through  the  vanity  of  one  sex, 
and  the  unguarded  candor  of  the  other, 
be  strove  to  insinuate  himself,  to  lure  or 
countermine.  On  the  surface  agreeable, 
improvident,  sceptical,  and,  within,  desti- 
tute of  serious  convictions  or  earnestness, 
he  could,  unbewildered  by  the  emotions 
which  make  more  generous  souls  hesi- 
tate,— watch,  take  advantage,  win  to  com- 
placency or  amuse  into  negligence  the 
intellectual  or  moral  citadel  he  proposed 
to  overthrow.  His  taste  in  reading, 
society  and  the  economy  of  life,  were 
essentially  artificial.  Rousseau's  senti- 
mentalism  charmed  him  more  than  Frank- 
lin's philosophy,  the  outward  grace  of 
Chesterfield  more  than  the  natural  digni- 
ty of  Washington,  the  shallow  philoso- 
phy of  Voltaire  more  than  the  robust  end 
manly  wisdom  of  Bacon.  He  once,  how- 
ever, had  a  choice  library,  and  was,  at 
times,  a  great  though  desultory  reader. 
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As  a  schotkr  his  taste  was  for  Latin 
authors.  He  had  the  lightness  of  tem- 
per, the  external  formula  of  courtesy, 
the  agreeable  as  opposed  to  the  earnest 
ideal  of  life  which  belongs  to  the 
French  nature;  indeed  Burr's  affinities 
were  more  Gallic  than  Saxon.  A  certain 
bold,  decided,  often  paradoxical,  "giving 
an  opinion" — in  brief  terms  and  with 
soldierly  emphasis,  impressed  the  timid. 
A  certain  mental  hardihood  was  one  of 
the  traits  whereby  he  so  easily  fascinated 
young  men  of  intellectual  ambition.  To 
hear  a  man,  whose  name  figured  in  histo- 
ry, and  was  identified  with  many  a  suc- 
cessful ruse  in  the  courts,  and  in  parti- 
san feuds,  glibly  dispatch  Christianity 
as  a  thing  he  had  examined  and  found 
wanting,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  army,  as  a  well 
meaning,  but  very  dull  man,  and  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  as  a  failure — had  in  it 
something  so  bold  and  piquant  for  an 
youthful  and  presumptuous  mind,  that 
the  flippant  raconteur  found  ready  audi- 
ence :  in  all  this  there  was  an  echo  of  that 
brilliant  and  hollow  school  of  literature 
and  society  represented  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  wherein  wit 
was  a  substitute  for  sentiment,  manner 
for  character,  taste  for  aspiration,  egotism 
for  faith,  form  for  substance,  style  for 
soul — a  school  too  insubstantial  and  un- 
manly to  find  other  than  a  temporary 
home  on  English  soil,  or  in  English  lite- 
rature, and  utterly  alien  to  the  frank, 
brave  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  early 
days  of  our  Republic. 

This  secretive  idiosyncracy  of  Burr, 
more  appropriate  to  the  old  mysterious 
Yenitian  than  the  free  American  polity, 
infected  the  most  simple  relations  of  life; 
and  hinted  to  the  curious  and  imagina- 
tive, of  espionage  or  gallantry.  There 
was  much  in  the  circumstances  and  situa- 
tion of  the  man  to  call  for  watchfulness 
and  prevision,  but  his  love  of  mystery 
was  morbid.  For  years  he  had  an  inge- 
nious arrangement  of  bells  and  locks 
whereby,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  he  could  tell 
who  claimed  admittance,  whether  friend 


or  stranger;  and  according  as  the  visit 
was  from  a  man  of  business  or  a  frail 
and  fair  one,  he,  by  means  of  skilfully 
adjusted  cords,  opened  his  office  or  his 
chamber  door.  He  wrote  in  cipher 
and  travelled  under  an  assumed  name, 
when  both  alternatives  were  a  needless 
exaggeration  either  of  his  personal  risk 
or  importance.  The  incognito  he  strove 
to  maintain  on  landing  at  Boston,  and 
his  circuitous  and  disguised  method  of 
coming  thence  to  New  York, — after  his 
long  exile  in  Europe, — are  in  ludicrous 
contrast  to  the  public  indifference  when, 
ten  days  after,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  the  city  entered  with  such 
melodramatic  privacy. 

The  essential  reason  of  Burr's  failure 
in  political  life  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause.  He  openly  avowed  con- 
tempt for  the  government,  and  practised 
a  subtle  course  by  which  the  opposition 
of  one  party  was  justified,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own,  destroyed.  The  impu- 
tation under  which  he  labored  of  having 
intrigued  to  supersede  Jefferson,  while 
ostensibly  acquiescing  in  his  nomination, 
was,  it  is  admitted,  "the  weight  that 
pulled  him  down."  "The  conduct  of 
Colonel  Burr,"  we  are  told,  "  was  as  im- 
politic as  it  was  faithless  to  his  party. 
He  shrouded  himself  in  mystery.  He 
should  have  either  frankly  and  openly  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  in  opposition 
to  Jefferson  or  retired.  It  was  an  invaria- 
ble maxim  with  him  never  to  commit 
anything  on  politics  to  writing.  What 
was  an  honest  man  to  fear  from  it?" 
Similar  views  were  entertained  of  his 
legal  career :  "  He  seemed  to  labor  more 
to  gain  advantages  by  the  meshes  of 
technical  rules  of  practice,  by  contri- 
vance and  trick  than  to  succeed  by  meet- 
ing his  opponent  fairly  in  the  field,  and 
elaborately  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
case."*  As  the  courts  are  at  present 
conducted,  Burr's  method  of  wearing  out 
an  adversary's  patience  or  surprising  his 
caution  by  technical  interference,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  impracticable. 

The  minor  traits  correspond  with  this 
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general  tendency;  Barr  evaded  melan- 
choly even  of  that  salutary  and  natural 
kind,  which  originates  in  the  discipline  of 
life  and  the  best  instincts  of  the  soul ; 
like  Sterne  he  waived  all  dalliance  with 
regret;  when  the  angel  of  death  bore 
away  the  only  two  beings,  the  love  of 
whom  called  forth  his  best  affections, — 
he  would  not  look  on  any  object  or 
cherish  any  association  which  kept  their 
images  before  his  mind ;  he  had  not  the 
moral  courage  and  the  elevated  senti- 
ment through  which  Love  and  Faith  are 
consecrated  to  Memory  and  Hope ;  his 
philosophy  in  this  regard  was  eminently 
French  ;  and  so  also  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice "  never  to  explain  or  retract " — as  if 
it  were  justifiable  to  allow  a  palpable 
error,  explicable  by  a  word,  to  remain 
unchallenged ;  it  is  as  truly  the  honest 
instinct  of  a  candid  nature  to  guard 
from  needless  injury  personal  reputa- 
tion, as  it  is  essential  to  self-respect 
to  disdain  gratuitous  self-exculpation. 
Burr  utterly  ignored  this  medium, 
and  by  an  affected  indifference  too  ex- 
treme to  be  credited,  added  another  ele- 
ment of  complication  to  the  tangled  web 
of  his  reputation  and  career.  Accord- 
ingly the  facts  confirmed  the  fables,  what 
was  known  to  be  true  gave  plausibility 
to  what  was  surmised;  the  deception 
through  which  be  obtained  a  charter 
for  a  Water  Company  and  transformed  it 
into  Bank  privileges,  suggested  a  cunning 
in  public  manoeuvres,  such  as  might  rea- 
dily make  a  foreign  predatory  scheme 
subservient  to  a  treasonable  plot;  and 
the  shrewd  organization  of  partisan  re- 
sources— new  in  the  devices  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  cast  a  suspicion  of  intrigue 
over  all  subsequent  enterprises.  It  was 
from  the  disposition  manifested — the 
method  adopted — the  evident  taste  and 
tendency  of  the  man,  in  other  words,  his 
character — that  gave  rise,  in  the  last 
analysis  to  all  that  was  most  opprobious 
in  the  judgment  and  severe  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  adversaries. 

The  "  Cataline  "  of  Hamilton's  imagi- 
nation, the  "  serpent  who  despoiled  the 
Eden,"  in  Wirt's  memorable  rhetoric, 
the  "  antipathy"  of  Washington,  and  the 
«« flavor  of  falsehood/'  of  which  Jeffer- 


son complained — all  are  to  be  traced  to  a 
conviction — an  estimate  of  Burr  founded 
upon  personal  impressions  and  confirmed 
by  adequate  practical  evidence ;  and  this 
view  or  feeling  was  independent  of  po- 
litical animosity,  and  coexisted  with  the 
most  opposite  sentiment  in  regard  to  the 
duel  with  Hamilton,  the  Mexican  enter- 
prise and  the  gay  Lothario  reputation  of 
Burr.  It  was  a  consequence,  indeed, 
not  of  reputation,  but  of  character — by 
which  we  mean  the  nett  result  or  final 
product  of  what  is  believed  and  felt  to  be 
the  nature  and  absolute  disposition  of  an 
individual,  notwithstanding  special  acts 
or  popular  estimation.  To  confirm  this 
view,  we  recently  questioned  two  gentle- 
men alike  distinguished  for  liberal  senti- 
ment, kindness  and  strict  honor,  as  well 
as  perspicuity — and  whose  relations  with 
Burr  had  been  professional  and  amicable, 
as  to  the  impression  he  habitually  made 
upon  each  ;  one  replied,  "  I  was  always 
afraid  he  would  make  some  dishonorable 
proposition  ;"  and  the  other,  "  he  excited 
my  curiosity  as  a  moral  anomaly ;  I 
could  never  detect  in  his  conversation 
any  recognition  of  the  principle  we  call 
conscience."  It  was  thus  that  Burr's 
own  bearing  and  expressed  ideas  exci- 
ted distrust.  The  marked  courtesy  and 
finished  politeness  of  his  manner  inevi- 
tably contributed  to  the  same  result ;  for 
the  instant  we  believe  manner  to  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  sincerity,  or  a 
cloak  for  ulterior  designs,  its  grace  be- 
comes sinister,  and  its  fascinations  are 
resisted  as  a  glamour  not  yielded  to  as  a 
as  a  charm.  Hence  Burr's  agreeability 
alarmed  the  discriminate,  and  they  met 
him  on  his  own  ground  of  external 
courtesy  instead  of  that  more  dear  and 
satisfactory  plane  of  manly  confidence. 
This  want  of  correspondence  between  the 
outward  demonstration  and  the  actual  is 
an  incessant  repulsion  ;  it  aggravates  the 
sense  of  injury,  and  where  none  exists, 
breeds  vigilant  reserve.  We  remember  a 
dishonest  bankrupt  who  used  to  salute 
his  creditors  in  the  street,  with  such 
elaborate  courtesy,  impervious  to  their 
coldness,  and  blind  to  their  unresponsive 
mien,  that  one  of  them  irritated  to 
the  last  degree,  one   day  stopped  "~ 
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urbane  debtor,  in  the  midst  of  his  smiles 
and  bows,  with  the  adjuration,  "  Spore 
me,  sir,  jour  politeness  since  yon  have 
cheated  me  out  of  my  money ;"  "it's 
against  my  principles,"  blandly  replied 
the  other.  Somewhat  in  this  manner  did 
Burr's  Taunted  manners  give  a  direct 
emphasis  to  his  unpopularity.  It  was 
deemed  an  "  endeavour  to  atone  by  mi- 
croscopic accuracy  for  imbecility  in  fun- 
damental principles;"  and  however  ac- 
ceptable to  Yolney,  Talleyrand,  Jerome 
Bonaparte  and  other  distinguished  guests 
at  Richmond  Hill,  and  effective  with 
women  of  the  world,  courtiers  and  inex- 
perienced aspirants  for  social  eclat,  excited 
only  suspicion  as  to  motives  and  want  of 
faith  in  its  sincerity,  among  the  honest,  in- 
telligent, but  unsusceptible,  because  asso- 
ciated with  what  was  unusually  acknowl- 
edged to  be  an  exceptionable  character. 
Even  the  domestic  affections  which  soften 
the  picture  of  his  life,  were  tainted 
with  this  artificial  tone.  His  letters  to 
Madame  Prevoet,  before  and  after  marri- 
age, breathe  the  compliment  and  verbal 
romance  of  the  courtier  and  man  of  the 
world,  far  more  than  the  candid  hearti- 
ness of  self-devotion  and  frank  sympa- 
thy. Compare  them  with  those  of  Steele 
or  Sidney  Smith,  and  the  absence  of 
manly  warmth  is  emphatically  felt.  Even 
to  his  idolised  daughter,  just  as  girlhood 
was  merging  into  womanly  development, 
he  writes  specific  rules  of  conduct  as  per- 
verse in  their  disingenuous  convention- 
alism as  those  whereby  Chesterfield  so 
vainly  strove  to  mould  his  son  into  the 
formula  of  a  gentleman.  Aaron  Burr  ad- 
vises the  little  Theodosia  to  quote  a  line 
of  two  of  Terence  in  her  correspondence, 
in  order  to  indicate  her  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  and  to  eat  only  of  certain  dishes 
in  order  to  appear  genteel  at  a  dinner 
party, — thus  betraying  in  the  irreverent 
dealing  with  a  gifted  soul  at  the  critical 
moment  of  its  expansion,  a  faith  in  the 
materia],  the  apparent,  and  the  outward 
details  of  behavior,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  any  recognition  of  what  is  high 
and  earnest  in  the  instinct  and  sacred  in 
the  nature  of  womanhood. 

Accordingly  in  politics,  law,  adven- 
turous enterprise  and  social  life — Artifice 
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so  involved  the  action  and  complicated 
the  aims  of  Aaron  Burr,  that  he  effectu* 
ally  neutralised  whatever  legitimate  influ- 
ence and  recognition  belonged  either  to 
his  natural  gifts  of  mind  or  his  unex- 
ceptionable motives  of  conduct.  It  was 
to  his  secretive  and  indirect  tone,  his 
emphasis  of  manner  and  reticence  of 
thought  and  purpose,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  grounds  of  his  reputation. 
Whether  he  practised  with  the  pistol  for 
weeks  in  anticipation  of  his  duel  with 
Hamilton,  whether  the  latter  fired  at  his 
adversary  on  that  occasion  or  discharged 
the  weapon  by  aooident,  whether  Wilkin- 
son testified  falsely  or  with  truth  on  the 
trial  for  treason,  whether  his  executor 
did  or  did  not  burn  his  love-letters, 
whether  this  maiden's  virtue  was  un- 
dermined or  that  matron's  honour  com- 
prised,— whether,  in  a  word,  the  rumors 
and  surmises  in  regard  to  Burr,  which 
his  political  adherents  charge  to  party 
malice  are  suscepible  of  proof  or  not— 
the  question  is  irrelevant  in  an  estimate 
of  the  man,  because  his  specific,  acknowl- 
edged, obvious  characteristics  account  for 
and  illustrate  the  extraordinary  disrepute 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  Duplicity  was  the 
barrier  which  cut  him  off  from  public 
confidence — the  element  which,  to  use  a 
chemical  term,  precipitated  to  an  isolated 
and  indurated  form — the  nature  which 
no  high  sympathy  or  candid  trust  assimi- 
lated with  humanity. 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  exhibit  the 
errors  of  the  dead,  and  a  needless  one 
to  discuss  an  inauspicious  character,  the 
example  of  which  is  bereft  of  all  prac- 
tical harm  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
changes  of  social  and  political  relations, 
and  especially  by  the  eclipse  of  misfor- 
tune. There  is  not  a  more  complica- 
ted question  in  human  science  than  the 
"  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate  "  involved 
in  what  we  call,  in  a  retrospective  esti- 
mate, character ;  few  have  a  just  discern- 
ment for  its  living  phases,  and  a  catho- 
lic appreciation  of  the  evidence  death 
leaves  for  survivors  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze, is  equally  rare.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  whatever  of  brilliant  prestige, 
valor  in  war  and  blandishment  in  peace, 
may  have  left  associated  with  the  name 
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of  Aaron  Burr,  is  neutralised  by  the 
closing  soenes  of  his  versatile  life-dra- 
ma; and  vituperation  itself,  as  in  the 
peerless  tragedy  that  depicts,  for  all  time, 
the  forlorn  decadence  of  unprincipled  hu- 
manity, is  hushed  with  pity  before  the 
desolate  JinaU : 

I  have  lived  long  enough ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,   troops  of 

friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have. 

The  story  yields  its  own  moral;  and 
the  inferences  of  the  preacher  are  gratui- 
tous. Moreover  our  insight  is  too  limited, 
our  prejudice  too  emphatic,  and  our  sym- 
pathies too  narrow  not  to  enforce  upon 
consciousness  the  charge — "judge  not;" 
and  the  more  we  know  of  the  inward 
struggles,  and  the  outward  difficulties  of 
individual  men,  the  more  human  appears 
the  poet's  plea : 

Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone, 

Each  spring,  its  various  bias ; 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Organisation  and  circumstances  enter 
too  largely  into  the  formative  process,  by 
which  character  is  moulded  for  other 
than  a  philosophic  mind  to  justly  define 
its  relative  merit  or  defects ;  knowledge 
of  life,  to  an  un perverted  heart,  is  the 
best  teacher  of  charity ;  and  if  the  dead 
past  should  ever  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed*  it  is  in  reference  to  those 
whose  career  yields  only  a  painful 
lesson  and  a  deleterions  precedent.  But 
while,  in  these  considerations,  we  find 
adequate  reason  for  avoiding  such  a 
theme,  a  motive  to  examine  it  of  no 
small  importance  arises  when  its  histori- 
cal relation  seems  likely  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  idea  has  been  gravely  pro- 
pounded that  Aaron  Burr  was  the  victim 
of  political  animosity ;  that  a  few  inci- 
dents susceptible  of  diverse  interpreta- 
tions have  been  exaggerated  into   evi- 


dences of  treason,  profligacy  and  murder, 
and  that  herein  consists  the  basis  of  his 
reputation,  and  the  key  to  the  riddle  of 
his  long  social  outlawry.    A  proposition 
like  this  challenges  regard.    We  do  not 
believe  that  human  character  is  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  public  opinion, 
nor  that  a  man  of  integrity  cannot  live 
down  the  slander  which  has  no  founda- 
tion but  party  spite.    Our  history  is  full 
of  evidence  that  the  essential  in  charac- 
ter ultimately  triumphs  over  the  casual 
in  prejudice.     Had  there  been  any  grand 
original  quality  in  Aaron  Burr's  mind, 
its  fruits  would  have  survived  to  appeal  in 
his  behalf  to  posterity ;  had  the  absolute 
tendencies  of  his  nature  been  candid, 
they  would,  in  so  long  a  career,  have 
vindicated  to  the  world  his  motives.    It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  elements  of 
of  his  character  quite  as    much  as  to 
the  events    of  his  life  that  he  owed 
his    reputation.      Society   is  indulgent 
enough  to  the  overflow  of  ardent  pas- 
sion, whether  in    the  form  of  love  or 
ambition,  where  great  services  and  high 
sentiment  coexist;   Nelson   and   Kean, 
Byron  and  Bonaparte  win  and  hold  ad- 
miration  and   sympathy,  despite   their 
errors ;  it  was  not  so  much  what  Burr 
did,  or  is  supposed  to  have  done,  whioh, 
in  the  last  analysis,  caused  him  to  be 
avoided  and  contemned ;  it  was  what  he 
was.    When  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  his 
mother  wrote,  "Aaron  is  very  sly  and 
resolute ;"  and  eighty  years  after,  when 
he  was  passing  away,  he  spoke  politely 
of  dying  "  game ;"  herein  we  have  the 
clew, to  the  whole  labyrinth  of  his  exis- 
tence;   pluck,  duplicity  and    engaging 
manners    were    his  armour,  creed,  in- 
stincts, reliance;  not  without  efficiency 
at  crises  and  for  temporary  ends,  admi- 
rable means  of  success  in  war  and  in- 
trigue, but  the  most  undesirable  combi- 
nation for  permanent   and  satisfactory 
triumphs, — alien  to  the  manly  trust,  to 
the  frank  enjoyments  and  to  the  moral 
security  wherein  true  fame  and  genuine 
love  are  forever  entrenched.    They  ac- 
count for  all  that  Burr  did  and  failed  to 
do; — for  his  repute  as  a  young  soldier;  his 
success  in  gallantry;  his  attainment  of 
the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people 
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after  only  four  years  political  probation,  quences — moral,  social  and  physical ;  for 

and  the  total  loss  of  the  confidence  of  his  his  derogation  of  Washington,  and  his 

party  in  almost  the  same  brief  period  of  admiration  of  French  philosophers,  for 

time ;  for  his  initiation  of  democratic  tac-  his  frivolous  talk,  and  his  studied  mam 

tics,  and  his  ill-starred  Mexican  expedi-  ners,  for  his  fortitude  and  his  scepticism, 

tion,  for  his  generosity  as  a  donor,  and  his  for  his  legal  shrewdness  and  social  plau- 

nnreliability  as  a  debtor,  for  the  suspicion  sibility,  for  his  agreeability  in  the  salon 

he  excited  in  men,  and  the  favor  he  won  and  his  lonely  old  age,  for  his  self-reli- 

from  women,  for  the  cool  premeditation  ance  and  irreverent  spirit,  his  fascination 

of  his  duel  and  his  indifference  to  conse-  and  his  fate. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  ONE  BELOVED. 

God,  comfort  my  beloved  !     Since  not  to  me 
The  gracious  task  is  given  upon  my  breast 

To  hold  him  safe  from  Borrow  and  from  tears, — 
Wilt  thou  not  give  him  joy  and  peace  and  rest? 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

Since  'tis  not  mine  to  cheer  him  on  at  morn 

By  tender  words  to  tread  his  toilsome  way, — 
Nor  mine  at  noon  to  greet  him  with  a  smile, 

Nor  mine  to  whisper  love  at  close  of  day, — 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

Like  some  scathed  tree  in  solitary  wood 

Torn  by  the  winter's  gale  or  blighting  snow, 

He  stands  alone  while  beating  rains  descend, 
And  fiercest  winds  with  might  resistless  blow, — 
God,  comfort  my  beloved. 

I  would  that  I  could  be  some  tender  plant 
Some  evergreen  or  closely-clinging  vine, 

That  round  and  round  this  solitary  tree 

With  close  embrace  my  tendrils  I  might  twine 
And  comfort  my  beloved  j — 

I  would,  that  thus  so  lovingly  entwined, 

A  glow  of  warmth  his  drooping  heart  might  know, 

And  so  caressing,  shielding,  guarding  still 
And  never  parting,  I,  a  vine,  would  grow 
To  comfort  my  beloved. 

Vain  wish,  vain  hope,  fate  mocks  the  shadowy  dream ; 

Since  not  to  me  the  gracious  task  is  given,. 
With  eyes,  hands,  heart  and  soul  upraised  I  pray, 

(Would  that  my  prayer  could  pierce- the- inner  Heaven). 
God  I  comfort  my  beloved !. 
February  r  IMS. 
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MAY  DAYS   AT   RACKRAOK   HALL: 
SOME  PENCIL  SKETCHES. 


bt  J.  I.  c. 


THI  HALL. 

"  Such  is  the  custom  of  Branksome  hall." 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

On  a  lofty  hill,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  noble  James,  stands  the  old 
house,  "Rackrack  Hall."  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  mansions  in  Virginia, 
and  every  thing  about  it  reminds  the  vis- 
itor of  former  times. 

As  you  advance  toward  it,  all  the  life 
of  cities  disappears,  and  is  forgotten — 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  streets  no 
longer  echo  even  in  the  memory :  you  en- 
ter the  great  portal,  standing  hospitably 
open,  and  the  present  yields  to  the  sto- 
ried and  attractive  past.  The  men  and 
-women  of  another  age  smile  on  you  from 
the  walls — the  great  wide  fire-places,  if 
you  go  in  winter,  roar  as  they  did  in  the 
elder  day,  before  the  invention  of  grates 
and  flues — the  warm  cordiality  of  old 
and  young  as  they  advance  to  greet  you, 
and  press  your  hand,  and  smile,  is  the 
traditionary  welcome  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime. 

But  in  May,  the  fine  old  house  is  most 
attractive.  Approach  it  on  some  balmy 
morning  of  the  Month  of  Flowers  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  will  sink  into 
your  heart,  becoming  a  portion  of  your 
memory.  A  thousand  swallows  circle 
gaily  in  the  azure  atmosphere,  around 
the  stacks  of  chimneys,  and  the  drooping 
eaves ;  a  dozen  old  dogs  sleep  calmly  in 
the  sunshine  bathing  the  great  portico ; 
the  freshest  foliage  clothes  the  great  cen- 
tury oaks,  through  which  runs  the  ocean 
breeze,  with  its  whispered  laughter;  the 
oriole  swings  upon  his  bough  and  carols 
joyfully ;  all  the  wide  landscape,  and  the 
good  old  mansion  smile,  as  it  were, 
clothed  and  embowered  in  flowers  and 
sunshine. 

From  the  great  portico  you  look  upon 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  great  river, 
flowing  calmly  to  the  sea  like  a  moving 


mirror,  or  breaking  into  golden  ripples, 
as  the  wind  ruffles  it.  The  snowy  sails 
of  vessels  glitter  in  the  sun,  as  they  fly 
along,  like  water-fowl  with  outstretched 
wings;  the  waves  lapse  with  a  gentle 
murmur  on  the  grassy  shores ;  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  May  float  slowly  over 
field  and  river  to  the  far  horizon. 

Let  us  enter  the  old  ball.  No  obstacle 
prevents  us.  The  great  door  stands  hos- 
pitably open;  it  is  scarcely  closed  at 
night.  The  bouse  is  of  great  extent,  and 
built  without  regard  to  what  is  now  con- 
sidered symmetry.  Unlike  many  city 
mansions,  Rackrack  Hall  is  not  ashamed 
to  possess  individuality.  It  has  wings, 
and  innumerable  nooks  and  passages, 
and  staircases ;  many  generations  of  the 
family  combined  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

The  floors  are  of  polished  oak;  the 
balustrade  of  the  great  staircase  of  the 
same  wood,  and  curiously  carved.  You 
may  still  observe  the  gashes  made  by 
Arnold's  troopers,  when  they  stopped 
here  in  '81,  and  hacked  it  wantonly  with 
their  sabres.  The  ceilings  are  surround- 
ed with  wooden  cornices,  and  above  the 
great  wide  fire-places,-  and  narrow  man- 
tel-pieces, the  wainscotting  stretches  up 
unbroken;  the  chisel  of  the  skilful 
builder  having  decorated  it  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  more  than  one  grim 
face,  half-man,  half-lion,  which  looks 
down  still  with  a  stony,  changeless  stare, 
upon  the  beholder. 

The  furniture  is  of  walnut  chiefly,  and 
old  fashioned.  On  the  old  tables,  lie  old, 
plainly  bound  volumes,  of  the  greatest 
authors.  On  the  antique  sideboard  is 
the  worn  family  plate  stomped  with  the 
family  coat  of  arms. 

I  propose  tracing  a  few  brief  sketches 
of  some  of  the  curious  objects  at  Rack- 
rack  Hall.  Perhaps  the  topic  may  inter- 
est some  readers — those  who  still  cling 
to  whatever  illustrates  the  past  Alas! 
it  is  rapidly  disappearing;  these  old 
haunts  where  something  truly  Virginian 
still  lingers,  are  crumbling  beneath  the 
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finger  of  time,  or  what  is  worse*  innova- 
tion. They  are  becoming  gradually  mod- 
ernized— they  are  ashamed  of  the  past, 
and  emulous  of  the  fashions  of  the  pres- 
ent The  dark  polished  oak  is  hidden  by 
a  gaudy  carpet ;  the  dim  old  portraits  are 
replaced  by  "landscapes,"  whioh  glare 
on  the  eye  with  the  intensest  brilliancy ; 
the  great  fire-places  make  way  for  grates 
or  flues ;  Virginia  is  growing  to  be  the 
honest  old  Virginia  no  longer.  The  old 
country  customs  are  thrown  aside  for 
city  fashions ;  good  taste  and  cordiality 
yield  to  frippery  and  form ! 

But  I  digress  from  my  subject ;  I  will 
not  to-day  write  a  moral  discourse  on  the 
unhappy  change  going  on  around  us.  At 
Baekrack  Hall  at  least,  old  things  remain 
unchanged — and  here  let  us  linger  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Let  us  look  at  the  portraits 
hanging  high  up  on  the  walls — they  are, 
many  of  them,  curious,  and  will  repay 
oar  attention. 


II. 

81*  GABRIEX,  THB  INGUSH  CAVALIER. 

"King  Charles,  and  who'll  do  him  right 

now? 
King  Charles,   and  who's   ripe   for   fight 

now? 
Give  a  rouse:    here's  in    hell's  despite 

now, 
King  Charles!" 

Cavalier  Tunu. 

The  portraits  hang  in  the  antler-deco- 
rated "  hairV-the  great  dining  room — 
the  drawing  room — everywhere.  They 
are  so  many  volumes  of  the  Rackrack 
annals. 

In  old  days  the  fashion  was  more  ob- 
served than  at  present — I  mean  of  per- 
petuating beloved  faces  on  canvass.  The 
eldest  son,  who  went  to  attend  his  terms 
at  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  was  instructed 
to  bring  back  his  portrait  by  the  most 
celebrated  artist;  and  the  pleasing  duty 
seems  to  have  seldom  been  neglected. 
Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Beyaolds  painted  many  of  those  por- 
trait* now  hanging  on  the  walls*  of  Vir- 
ginia houses;  and  though  the  canvass 


may  have  crooked,  and  the  colors  as- 
sumed the  mellow  hue  of  age— yet,  there 
we  have  yet  the  faces  of  the  ancestors  we 
have  heard  of;  they  smile,  or  frown — are 
comely  or  the  reverse ,  but  they  live  for 
us  still,  as  they  lived  in  the  far  past. 

The  pictures  at  Rackrack  Hall  are  a 
whole  family  history  in  themselves.  They 
are  silent  now,  and  uncommunicative: 
the  lips  never  open  to  relate  their  histo- 
ries; the  hands  never  move;  the  eyes 
never  flash :  the  old  Raokracks  of  other 
days  look  down  in  serene  carelessness 
upon  their  descendants,  and  refuse  to 
gratify  the  most  exacting  curiosity.  But 
their  lives  are  not  wholly  forgotten.  The 
memories  of  the  aged  have  perpetuated 
their  faults  or  their  virtues.  Anecdotes 
without  number  have  been  handed  down ; 
and  the  gray  haired  servants  will  be- 
guile hours  for  you,  if  you  will  listen, 
with  what  the  "  old  people"  of  the  family 
said  and  did. 

The  squire  himself  is  a  high  authority 
on  such  subjects.  You  have  only  to  get 
him  into  an  antiquarian  mood,  or  arouse 
a  portion  of  his  family  pride,  an<J  he  will 
tell  you  a  thousand  stories,  or  true  histo- 
ries; to  each  portrait  on  the  extensive 
walls  will  be  affixed  forever  in  your  mem- 
ory, an  anecdote,  a  tradition,  or  a  biog- 
raphy. I  shall  strive  to  speak  of  one  or 
two  of  these  portraits,  whose  histories 
as  I  heard  them,  are  interesting  or  in- 
structive* 

To  the  right  as  you  enter,  you  see  a 
dark,  frowning  countenance,  with  beet- 
ling brows  and  stern  eyes.  This  is  wor- 
thy Sir  Gabriel  Rackrack  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  an  inveterate  cavalier,  and 
devotee  of  royalty,  and  his  order.  He 
was  a  fierce  old  trooper,  fond  of  war  and 
wassail,  and  of  every  other  stimulating 
liquid  and  pursuit.  He  could  drink 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day. 
If  "  sack  and  sugar"  were  a  "  fault," 
heaven  help  the  roystering  Sir  Gabriel ! 
In  spite  of  his  dark  and  ferocious  looks 
he  was  married  five  times— four  of  his 
wives  being  belles  of  the  court,  and  the 
scions  of  the  noblest  families.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  women  which  he 
possessed.    He  married  every  one  of  his 
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wives  without  the  least  trouble ;  and,  one 
and  all,  they  were  wholly  and  profound- 
ly devoted  to  the  beetle-browed  worthy. 
From  all  the  accounts,  they  seem  to  have 
regarded  him  with  that  fearful  fondness, 
which  a  turtle  dove,  were  she  to  mate 
with  a  hawk,  might  be  supposed  to  feel 
towards  her  fierce  companion.  But  the 
wives  of  the  worthy  knight — these  ten- 
der doves — seem  to  have  pined  away, 
from  the  date  of  their  marriage.  It  was 
not  charged  that  he  treated  them  with 
cruelty — he  was  simply  too  ferocious, 
and  the  "  nerves"  of  the  young  ladies, 
doubtless,  yielded  in  the  struggle.  He 
erected  splendid  monuments  over  each  of 
them — and  looked  about  for  a  new  wife. 

With  his  eldest  son,  and  legal  heir,  the 
knight  was  wont  frequently  to  quarrel. 
This  eldest  son  resembled  his  father  in 
character.  He  would  never  yield  any- 
thing. He  was  relentless  in  his  animos- 
ities. He  once  drew  his  poniard,  it  is 
said,  and  swore  that  he  would  plunge  it 
into  the  paternal  breast,  if  another  word 
of  insult  was  addressed  to  him.  Sir  Ga- 
briel's mustache  curled  up  to  his  eyes  at 
this — it  was  the  fashion  to  twist  this  or- 
nament in  that  direction  at  the  period — 
he  smiled  in  a  pleasant  way — was  far 
from  displeased :  and  in  the  end,  slapped 
Tom  on  the  back  and  swore  he  was  a 
"chip  of  the  old  block — a  true  Rack- 
rack  ;"  after  which,  father  and  son  emp- 
tied a  bottle  of  strong  waters  very  ami- 
cably, and  arm  in  arm  went  to  scrutinize 
the  condition  of  the  stables  and  dog-ken- 
nels. 

Sir  Gabriel,  like  many  of  his  class  at 
the  period,  fell  in  battle.  He  bit  the 
dust  at  Marston  Moor,  cursing  Noll 
Cromwell,  as  a  child  of  the  Devil,  and 
predicting  that  in  the  end  that  "low- 
bred carle"  would  hang  as  high  as  Ha- 
inan, of  whose  fate  he  had  heard  the 
chaplain  speak.  As  we  know,  this  pro- 
phecy very  nearly  came  true. 

Sir  Gabriel  is  affectionately  remember- 
ed as  the  greatest  swearer  of  the  family. 
Some  of  his  oaths,  displaying  great  inge- 
nuity and  fertility  of  invention,  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  time.  He  must 
have  been  a  haughty,  profane,  bloody, 
Godless  old  reprobate.    His  countenance 


presents  an  extremely  ferocious  appear, 
ance.  It  exhibits  a  man-eating  expres- 
sion, even  on  canvass.  He  wears  steel 
armlets — a  breastplate  of  the  same  me* 
tal ;  and  his  gauntleted  hand  grasps  the 
bilt  of  his  sword.  The  dark  face  is 
shrouded,  or  framed  rattier,  in  the  pro- 
fuse curls  of  a  powdered  peruke,  and  the 
pointed  beard,  cut  as  we  see  it  in  the  por- 
traits of  Charles  the  Martyr,  reposes  on 
a  frill  of  costly  lace. 

Toung  ladies  gallanted  by  prim  and 
simpering  young  gentlemen  from  town 
have  been  known  to  stand  before  the  por- 
trait of  Sir  Gabriel,  and  clasping  their 
hands  in  a  wild  and  ecstatic  manner  ex- 
claim, "Oh I  what  a  handsome  man! 
If  I  only  knew  such  a  person  now,  I'd 
lose  my  heart  with  him  directly !"— an 
expression  of  opinion  thought  to  here 
been  extremely  agreeable  and  pleasing  to 
the  smooth-chinned,  simpering  young  dan- 
dies, drawling  out  their  languid  senten- 
ces, and  looking  at  the  fierce  old  soldier 
of  the  Civil  Wars  through  their  quisling 
glasses.  In  his  day,  whilst  "in  the 
flesh,"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
worthy  knight  would  have  contracted  to 
put  to  route  a  score  of  these  gentlemen. 
In  fact  it  is  a  family  tradition  that  such 
"  game"  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Sir 
Gabriel  in  his  rough  humours.  He 
would  read  Harry  Hotspur's  description 
of  the  popinjay  who  came  to  him  on  the 
battle  field,  and  discoursed  upon  the 
qualities  of  gunpowder,  with  an  appreci- 
ation and  entertainment,  which  displayed 
itself  in  great  haw-haws.  He  insulted 
many  such  dandies  at  the  court  of 
Charles,  and  had  his  brow  slashed  by  the 
most  effeminate  and  delicate-looking  of 
them  all ; — you  may  see  the  scar  in  the 
portrait.  From  admiration  Of  this  gen- 
tleman's prowess,  he  courted  and  married 
his  sister,  the  Lady  Arabella  Viiliers— a 
name  still  perpetuated  in  the  family. 

But  1  linger  too  long  upon  the  portrait 
of  Sir  Gabriel — the  worthy  occupies  too 
much  space  in  my  idle  sketch.  The 
temptation  was  great,  however.  Few  such 
characters  remain — a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance. From  the  histories  of  those 
who  once  lived,  we  deduce  matter  for  re- 
flection.  The  traits  in  good  Sir  Gabriel's 
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character  which  may  interest  and  amuse, 
are  his  grim  pleasure  at  the  "  pluck"  of 
his  son,  and  his  treatment  of  the  fair 
sex.  Tou  smile  to  think  of  the  fierce  old 
reprobate,  bursting  out  into  a  roaring 
14 haw!  haw  I"  when  his  boy  drew  a  dag- 
ger on  him,  and  bearded  the  paternal 
authority.  You  smile  more  than  ever 
when  you  see  "i;  the  mind's  eye"  the 
beautiful  countesses — fragile  and  delicate 
flowers— reared  in  the  lap  of  a  luxury 
which  suffered  no  wind  to  visit  them  too 
roughly — with  slender  forms,  tapering 
fingers,  cheeks  of  velvet,  and  languid 
movement  as  they  glided  through  apart- 
ments decorated  with  all  tne  luxuries  of 
an  effeminate  period — you  smile  when 
you  see  tbeir  pretty  figures  crowding 
around  the  swarthy  chevalier,  rough, 
careless,  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  and 
conquering  them  by  his  very  indifference. 
It  is  said  that  Sir  Gabriel  bad  only  to 
beckon  and  they  flocked  to  him.  He  se- 
lected the  wife  he  wished,  dismissed  the 
rest,  and  went  away  laughing  in  his 
beard.  What  a  monster !  Will  the  la- 
dies who  may  possibly  chance  to  read  my 
sketches,  pardon  the  allusion  even  to 
this  habit  in  the  good  Sir  Gabriel  ? 

But  the  offender  is  long  dead.  If  it 
were  not  for  his  picture,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  worthy  would  have 
passed  from  all  memories.  The  portrait 
alone  recalls  him,  and  that  is  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  a  mansion  far  away  from 
Old  England— in  the  "  wilds  of  the  New 
World,"  as  many  of  our  English  friends 
still  call  Virginia — in  the  new  home  of 
the  Rackracks.  England  has  forgotten 
them. 


III. 

MISTRESS  ANNS — A  VIRGINIA  HEROINE. 

11  Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity." 
Tennyson. 

Opposite  the  picture  of  the  English 
cavalier,  hangs  the  picture  of  Mistress 
Anne  Backrack  of  the  Revolution.  She 
was  one  of  the  Rackracks  of  King  Wtir 
liam,  and  married  her  cousin. 


Mistress  Anne  possesses  an  extremely 
lovely  face.  She  was  admired  extrava- 
gantly by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
when  the  young  nobleman  passed  through 
Virginia,  going  to  join  Washington.  He 
said  that  Mistress  Anne  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  that  he  had  ever  beheld, 
and  this,  we  must  confess,  was  no  small 
praise.  Lafayette  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  greatest  beauties  of 
France,  and  especially  the  dames  attach- 
ed to  Marie  Antoinette's  court — that  ga- 
laxy of  lovely  girls  of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse, who,  shining  as  brilliantly  as  the 
beauties  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  were 
happily  different  from  many  of  their 
predecessors — those  "  wandering  stars," 
"  raging  waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out 
their  own  shame,"  and  "lost  in  the 
blackness  of  darkness."  The  Marquis 
did  not  fail  to  inform  Mistress  Anne  that 
he  was  her  slave—that  he  begged  to  lay 
at  her  feet  the  homage  of  an  admiration 
very  sincere,  very  devoted,  very  humili- 
ating in  its  character.  And  then  his 
lordship  would  make  the  lady  a  grand 
bow,  such  as  was  fashionable  in  Louis 
the  XIV.'s  time.  He  staid  at  Backrack 
Hall  three  days.  Everybody  was  charm- 
ed with  his  noble  face,  and  did  not  feel 
the  least  disposition  to  laugh  at  his 
broken  English,  The  old  servants  living 
now  at  a  great  age — then  children — say 
that  be  was  the  finest  gentleman  they 
ever  saw,  and  that  nobody  ever  thought 
of  his  way  of  talking.  When  he  went 
away  from  the  Hall  on  horseback,  fol- 
lowed by  his  two  servants  in  plain 
clothes,  bearing  their  master's  valises 
strapped  behind  them  on  the  saddles,  it 
was  an  event  of  real  gloom.  The  Mar- 
quis took  leave  of  everybody  most  warm- 
ly, and  when  he  came  to  Mistress  Anne 
he  seemed  to  be  loth  to  go.  He  pressed 
a  kiss  upon  her  hand,  and  said  in  his 
broken  English,  that  were  he  not  so  very 
young  he  would  not  release  Mistress 
Anne,  in  spite  of  her  husband  and  his 
wife,  without  a  salute  upon  her  fair 
cheek.  The  young  lady  thereupon  blush- 
ed very  deeply  and  was  silent  But  her 
husband  burst  out  laughing  and  bade 
the  Marquis  forget  both  his  wife,  and  the 
lady's  husband.    In  another  moment  the  * 
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young  hero's  lips  were  warmly  pressed 
upon  the  rosy  cheek — he  leaped  into  the 
saddle,  and  waving  his  cocked  hat,  by 
way  of  friendly  adieu,  departed  at  a  gal- 
lop. 

Mistress  Anne  rated  her  husband 
soundly,  though  with  many  smiles  and 
blushes,  for  ••  giving  everybody  leave  to 
salute  her ;"  whereupon  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman declared  with  laughter  that  if  he 
had  a  hundred  wives  the  Marquis  might 
salute  them  all ;  for  a  nobler  fellow  and 
a  finer  gentleman  never  got  into  the  sad- 
dle !  He  told  Lafayette  of  the  conversa- 
tion, when  he  joined  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington soon  afterwards,  and  the  Marquis 
declared  Madame  Rocroc,  his  beautiful 
and  noble  friend.  Mistress  Anne's  dis- 
satisfaction, indeed  did  not  last  long,  tak- 
ing for  granted,  what  is  very  doubtful, 
that  she  felt  any  at  the  time.  She  be- 
came the  fast  friend  and  warm  admirer 
of  the  Marquis,  and  always  referred 
with  great  self-complacence  to  the  fact 
that  her  cheek  had  once  been  pressed  by 
the  lips  of  the  heroic  Lafayette,  the  friend 
of  Washington  and  America. 

Of  Mistress  Anne  are  related  many 
anecdotes  which  show  her  to  have  been 
very  noble  and  devoted  in  character.  She 
it  was  who,  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  her  husband  for  the  ware,  buckled  a 
sword  around  the  waist  of  her  eldest  son, 
then  sixteen  only,  and  kissing  him,  with 
many  tears,  bade  the  noble  boy  go  join 
the  army  of  the  Revolution.  When  an 
elderly  lady  of  the  neighbourhood  held 
up  her  hands  at  this  action,  and  exclaim- 
ed aloud  against  it,  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
dignation, Mistress  Anne  requested  her 
in  a  curt  and  imposing  tone  to  meddle 
only  with  affairs  which  concerned  her— 
adding  with  great  hauteur  and  signifi- 
cance of  tone,  that  "  some  persons  might 
not  consider  themselves  or  their  families 
oalled  upon  to  do  as  she  done ;  but  the 
country  looked  to  her  family,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  England  for  many  centuries, 
when  the  Rackracks  always  did  the  duty 
which  was  expected  of  them,  as  of  other 
noblemen;  she  would  really  feel  obliged  if 
Mrs.  — —  would  permit  her  to  pursue 
'such  a  course  as  she  deemed  proper; 


proper  in  a  member  of  her  ancient 
house." 

The  pluok  of  the  beautiful  dame  quite 
extinguished  her  censor  who  was  ths 
wife  of  a  personage  with  tory  sympathies ; 
and  Mistress  Anne  triumphed,  in  the 
victorious  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
Rackracks  and  "  other  noblemen."  Wil- 
lie came  home  after  Yorktown,  a  tall 
young  Captain,  minus  an  arm,  oarried 
away  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  covered  with 
glory: — and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest 
moments,  in  the  life  of  the  spirited  Mis- 
tress Anne,  when  Willie  soon  afterwards 

met  Mrs. ,  the  critic,  and  bowing 

low,  presented  his  left  hand,  saying  with 
a  smile,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  right 
to  offer  you,  madam.  'Twae  taken  from 
me  at  Monmouth." 

-  His  proud  mother  put  the  young  man's 
arm  around  her  neck,  leaned  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  thus  resting  ia 
the  embrace  of  her  gallant  young  soldier, 
looked  with  the  joy  and  pride  of  a  Spar- 
tan mother  upon  the  nettled  dame,  over 
whom  she  thus  triumphed. 

Before  her  marriage,  Mistress  Anas 
was  a  conspicuous  toast, — what  in  oar 
day  we  call  a  great  belle.  The  most 
wealthy  and  prominent  gentlemen  of  the 
period,  are  said  to  have  fallen,  like  so 
many  tenpins,  before  her  charms.  She 
had  a  host  of  "  offers ;"  an  unprecedented 
number  of  the  gallants  of  that  day  were 
bent,  each,  upon  reducing  into  posses- 
sion the  lovely  little  maiden.  But  she 
resisted  all  their  wiles — the  pretty  bird 
would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  entrappejd 
in  the  gilded  cages  whose  doors  were 
held  open.  She  preferred  the  old  fash- 
ioned apartments  of  Rackrack  Hall ;  and 
following  the  Virginian  usage,  married 
her  young  cousin.  The  pompous  old 
seigneurs  who  had  grandly  laid  their 
chariots,  and  great  possessions,  and  in- 
fluential government  positions  in  the 
King's  Council,  and  elsewhere,  at  her 
feet,  greeted  this  decision  of  the  little 
beauty  with  some  display  of  haughty  in- 
dignation. They  one  and  all  predicted 
that  she  would  rue  the  match  she  was 
about  to  make  with  "that  laughing, 
shallow-pated  young  Rackrack,  who  in- 
herited nothing  but  a  worn-out  planta- 
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tion,  saddled  with  a  mountain  of  debt ; 
such  marriages  were  truly  extraordinary ; 
bat  women  were  never  famous  for  good 
seose,  or  judgment."  After  which  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  the  pompous  old  dis- 
appointed suitors  would  puff  and  blow, 
and  pass  the  bottle  and  sip  their  wine — 
the  subject  of  poor  little  Annie  would  be 
dropped. 

It  is  matter  of  doubt  if  the  young  lady 
acted,  however,  so  very  imprudently. 
The  husband  whom  she  chose  was  a 
cheerful,  kindly,  high-toned  gentleman  ; 
of  great  firmness  and  excellent  sense. 
In  ten  years  he  had  quite  extricated  his 
patrimonial  acres  from  debt — had  ren- 
dered the  soil  three  times  as  productive 
and  valuable,  and  in  that  time  had  neve* 
uttered  a  hasty  word  to  his  wife,  or  seen 
a  frown  upon  her  countenance.  He  was 
universally  respected  as  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  unpretending  Virginia 
gentleman ;  he  was  happy  in  a  fond  wife 
and  noble  children ;  he  fought  for  his 
native  land,  and  returning  to  his  castle, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  useful 
and  beloved,  as  a  kind  neighbour,  a  true 
friend,  an  humble,  hopeful  Christian.  I 
doubt  if  the  pompous  old  fogies  who 
courted  Mistress  Anne  turned  out  as 
well.  If  they  did  not  join  Dunmore, 
and  share  his  disgrace  and  ruin  when  he 
was  lashed  out  of  Virginia,  whose  soil  he 
had  polluted  with  his  presence,  at  least 
they  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
done  much  for  the  patriotic  cause.  They 
were  too  fat  to  ride  well.  They  loved 
canary  too  fondly  to  endure  the  brackish 
water  and  dry  bread  of  the  camp.  They 
were  too  much  accustomed  to  chariots, 
and  velvet  coats,  and  silk  stockings,  to 
share  the  hardships  of  the  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys — to  tramp  with  naked,  bleed- 
ing feet  through  the  snows  of  Valley 
Forge;  or  plough  their  way  through 
crashing  ice  and  night  and  tempest, 
over  the  Delaware. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  pompous  old  gen- 
tlemen performed  these  disagreeable  du- 
ties, as  Mistress  Anne's  good  husband, 
chosen  so  imprudently,  did  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  is  quite  as  doubtful  if  they  mar- 
ried noble  women,    and  lived  and  died 


beloved   and  honoured  as   neighbours, 
friends,  and  Christians. 

From  all  of  which  we  may  deduce  a 
moral  for  the  benefit  of  young  ladies. 
The  moral  is,  that  when  their  hearts 
speak  clearly,  and  they  know  their  suitors 
to  be  honest  and  true,  they  may  as  well 
perhaps  obey  their  natural  instincts,  and  • 
respond  to  them  in  a  favourable  manner. 
A  competence  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony ;  but  many 
sound  philosophers  have  seriously  doubt- 
ed whether  it  is  wholly  rational  to  starve 
the  heart,  in  order  that  the  body — the 
vain  lust  for  wealth,  and  show,  and  splen- 
dour— may  be  gratified.  They  say  that 
in  this  short  and  weary  world,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  poor  and  happy,  than  rich 
and  miserable — to  be  loved  than  envied. 
They  give  as  their  authority  the  divine 
Teacher  of  all  ages. 

However  this  may  be  in  other  instan- 
ces, I  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  Mis- 
tress Anne,  it  certainly  proved  true.  I 
do  not  believe  that  if  she  had  married, 
as  she  might  have  done,  for  a  great  es- 
tate, a  grand  position,  a  dazsting  pile  of 
gold,  her  life  would  have  been  so  beauti- 
ful and  happy  as  it  surely  was. 

At  the  very  least,  however,  the  follow* 
ing  brief  train  of  reasoning  will  be  found 
unanswerable— 

To  wit:— If  Mistress  Anne  had  mar- 
ried one  of 'the  pompous  old  seigneurs, 
fat  and  short  of  breath,  the  odds  are,  that* 
the  worthy  would  have  staid  at  homey 
and  ordered  things  there,  without  refer- 
ence to  revolutions. 

Then  Mistress  Anne  would  never  have 
been  able  to  display  her  Spartan 
courage  when  buckling  Willie's  sword 
around  his  waist,  she  kissed  the  boy,  and 
wept  upon  his  neck,  and  sent  him  forth 
upon  his  noble  errand. 

And  then,  to  point  my  train  of  logic, 
if  she  had  not  thus  sent  forth  her  eldest 
born,  she  never  could  have  placed  thai 
glorious  arm  around  her  neck,  and  lean- 
ed her  head  so  proudly  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  her  gallant  young  soldier,  and 
felt  the  supreme  delight,  the  sublimated 
joy  of  the  fond  mother,  who  stands  by 
the  side  of  a  noble  son  who  has  borne 
himself  nobly  in  a  noble  cause  I 
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Bat  whither  do  we  wander  ?  Wejneas- 
ure  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  by 
the  dames  of  another  age.  Would  Mis- 
tress Anne's  descendants,  all  of  them, 
discard  the  splendid  position  offered  by 
the  wealthy  suitor,  to  occupy  that  other 
by  the  side  of  a  maimed  soldier  ?  Your 
experience,  gentle  reader,  your  experi- 
ence, fortunate  and  happy,  or  melan- 
choly and  miserable,  will  doubtless  shape 
your  answer  to  this  question. 

But  I  wander  always,  from  the  por- 
trait of  the  worthy  Mistress  Anne.  It 
is  a  sweet  and  gracious  countenance, 
that  of  this  lady ;  looking  at  you,  with 
kind  true  eyes  from  beneath  the  piled 
up  auburn  curls,  above  the  swan-like 
neck,  and  square-out  boddice  of  blue  vel- 
vet. One  small  white  hand  is  raised  in 
a  careless  way  to  the  lace  around  the 
snowy  shoulders;  the  other  rests — the 
thumb  and  index  finger  negligently  joined 
together  on  the  satin  lap.  The  beautiful 
arms  are  quite  bare,  and  almost  dazzle  you 
with  their  exquisite  roundness,  symmetry, 
and  whiteness.  The  figure  of  the  lady  is 
slender,  and  waving,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  its  outlines.  The  pose  of  the  lovely 
head  upon  the  shoulders  is  admirably 
graceful.  Indeed,  it  suggests  the  idea 
of  some  beautiful  water-lily  drooping  on 
ite  stem,  and  gently  inclining  toward  the 
billows — the  twin  billows,  chaste  and 
pure,  above  which  runs  the  edge  of 
delicate  lace,  encircling  the  boddice  like 
a  line  of  snowy  forim. 
-  Such,  with  bright  eyes,  and  serenely 
smiling  lips,  in  which  a  world  of  good- 
ness and  kindliness  lies  hidden, is  the  por- 
trait of  the  dame,  good  Mistress  Anne. 
Her  memory  is  held  by  every  one  at 
Rackraek  Hall,  in  the  utmost  veneration 
and  affection.  She  smiles  to-day  upon 
her  little  romping  descendants,  as  she 
smiled  long  ago  on  her  own  true  lover, 
and  her  noble  boy,  when  he  came  back 
maimed  from  the  bloody  field  of  Mon- 
mouth. A  thousand  suns  stream  into 
the  broad  Hall, — a  thousand  gloomy 
clouds  float  over  it,  and  leave  the  sweet 
face,  smiling  still,  serenely  and  gracious- 
ly as  in  the  far  away  time.  The  noble 
woman  lives  still  on  the  canvass,  for  a 
hundred  loving  and  admiring  eyes. 


She  is  a  beautiful  star  in  the  horizon 
of  the  past;  a  gracious  dame  of  the  el- 
der day;  peace  to  ber  ashes  and  her 
memory — all  peace  and  honour ! 

I  cannot  pause  to  speak  of  the  numer- 
ous portraits  remaining.  They  are  of 
all  periods  and  characters,  filling  the 
old  Hall,  so  to  speak,  with  the  delicate 
and  imperceptible  aroma  of  the  past 
A  hundred  eras  and  fashions  look  down 
from  the  eloquent  canvass — faces  of  all 
possible  Ages  and  descriptions  quietly 
hang  side  by  side  on  the  old  walls.  There 
are  gray-haired  counsellors,  and  children 
with  golden  curls  and  laughing  faces; 
beauties  who  once  shone  at  the  English 
court,  and  bearded  pioneers  of  the  wild 
Virginia,  who  came  over  with  brave 
Captain  Smith.  Of  these  ancient  pic- 
tures, as  of  their  modern  companions 
down  to  the  present  time,  I  should  like 
much  to  speak.  But  perhaps  my  dis- 
course upon  the  family  portraits  has  been 
long  enough ;  for  some  of  my  readers, 
doubtless,  far  too  full. 

But  the  theme  is  most  attractive.  In 
these  fading  memorials  of  another  age, 
I  find  expressed  most  eloquently,  the 
spirit  of  the  elder  day.  Something  of 
old  Virginia. rises  to  the  mind  as  you 
gaze  upon  them ;  there  comes  again  a 
lingering  refrain  of  that  stately  music, 
sounding  once  in  the  minuet  or  on  the 
desperate  battle-field,  in  the  long  gone 
days  of  the  ancient  regime.  Alas !  that 
august  age  is  disappearing.  Soon  it  will 
be  lost  to  us  utterly.  It  is  rapidly  faint- 
ing before  the  despotic  habitudes  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  and  yielding  to  tbe 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  Present.  Where 
do  you  find  much  to  remind  you  even  of 
the  colony  and  the  grand  era  of  the  Rev- 
olution? Where  is  now  the  fine  in- 
stinct, the  pomp,  the  true-heartednese, 
the  chivalry,  of  the  knightly  age! 
Where  are  the  courtly  manners,  the  lofty 
self-respect,  the  devotion  to  principle, 
and  the  dignity  which  our  fathers  had  ? 
They  have  passed  like  a  dream  away; 
or  if  a  little  of  the  old  time  character  re- 
mains— if  some  young  man  tries  to  imi- 
tate the  stately  bearing  of  his  noble 
father,  do  not  the  young  men  his  corn- 
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panions,  and  the  damsels  even,  laugh  and 
make  a  pleasant  jest  of  it? 

"They  were  so  slowl"  we  are  told, 
"  those  old  Virginians  I  Their  bows 
were  so  preposterously  low!  Their  dress 
so  stiff  and  inconvenient !  They  treated 
ladies  with  such  wearying  form  and  cere- 
mony !" 

Friend,  those  elder  Virginians  whom 
you  laugh  at  were  not  "  slow"  when  the 
trumpet  sounded,  summoning  them  to 
Boston,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  Camden, 
or  the  final  scene  at  Yorktown.  They 
went  as  "fast"  perhaps  on  their  good 
horses  as  you  now  do  in  the  polka,  or  in 
glittering  equipages.  Their  dresses,  too, 
were  such  as  many  persons— of  bad  taste 
it  may  be— think  more  graceful  and  con* 
venient  than  our  own.  And  as  to  their 
manner  towards  ladies,  which  you  de- 
ride so,  were  those  courtly  bows  and  cere- 
monious inclinations,  so  very  ludicrous  ? 
Perhaps  an  impartial  arbiter  might  think 
the  fashion  even  finer  than  our  own  to-day 
—to-day,  when  we  nod  carelessly  to  the 
venerable  grand-mamma  who  danced  a 
minuet  with  Washington ;  and  lounge  in 
a  negligent  way  before  the  ladies  to 
prove  our  noble  independence  I 

I  retain,  with  obstinacy,  my  doubt 
whether  "  Young  Virginia"  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  "Old." 

But  £  wander  always.  Instead  of  de- 
scription, I  pen  a  moral  discourse.  I  re- 
turn to  the  old  portraits  for  a  moment  to 
bid  them  farewell.  The  ferocious  old  troo- 
per of  the  "martyred  Charles"  scowls 
at  me ;  the  sweet  face  of  Mistress  Anne 
returns  my  low  salute  with  a  gracious 
smile  ;  the  little  children  laugh  as  I  gaze 
upon  them;  and  as  I  turn  away,  the 
bright  shadows  of  old  days  sink  into 
their  tombs. 

From  the  haunted  land  of  the  Past, 
full  of  sunshine  and  bloom,  I  come  back 
by  a  single  step  to  the  prosaic  age, — the 
world  of  Mammon,  Machinery,  and 
Mobs. 


rv. 

THE  TRT3TING-TREE,   AND  ITS  LEGEND. 

"  Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime, 
I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unbless'd : 
Wed  whom  thou  wiltj  but  I  am  sick  of 

time, 
And  I  desire  to  rest : 

Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where 
I  lie- 
Go  by— goby  I" 

Tenny$on. 

Among  the  wide  spreading  oaks  which 
are  scattered  over  the  lawn  at  Backraek 
hall,  there  is  one  of  peculiar  size  and 
beauty.  It  crowns  a  hillock  covered  with 
the  finest  emerald  sward — and  from  this 
point  you  may  obtain  an  excellent  view 
of  the  broad  river,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams like  a  sea  of  molten  silver. 

The  great  oak  is  centuries  old.  It 
was  born  above  the  earth  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  saw  the 
savage  forms  of  King  Powhatan's  remo- 
test ancestors.  It  saw  the  ships  go  by  to 
Jamestown :  the  lordly  eyes  of  the  great 
chevalier,  John  Smith,  perhaps  surveyed 
it,  plainly  visible,  as  it  always  seems  to 
have  been,  from  the  open  river. 

The  top  is  dead,  and  the  trunk  is  but 
a  shell;  yet  the  leaves  are  as  green  in 
Spring,  and  it  battles  with  the  Northern 
blast  as  bravely,  as  in  the  days  of  its 
lusty  youth. 

The  family  might  say  of  it,  as  was  said 
of  the  great  oak  of  Beaurepaire — "  it  was 
here  before  we  came;  it  will  be  here 
when  we  are  gone."  * 

Around  the  foot  of  the  old  tree  extends 
a  wicker-work  seat,  constructed  in  the 
dark  ages  of  the  Backraek.  history. 

Such  is  the  "  Trysting-tree." 

I  strolled  away  to  it,  and  took  my  seat 
on  the  rude  wicker-chair  almost  every 
evening  during  my  visit.  I  had  heard  so 
many  stories  of  the  spot  that  it  was.  not 
lonely.  I  peopled  it  with  a  hundred  gra- 
cious figures  of  fair  ladies  and  brave  gal- 
lants :  to  me  it  was  in  truth  the  tryst  of 


*  "  White  Lies,"  by  Mr.  Charles  Reade  :  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  entertaining 
books  of  the  day. 
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the  youths  and  maidens  of  many  genera- 
tions. As  the  sun  descended,  wrapped 
in  orange  clouds,  and  the  dreamy  twi- 
light came,  with  its  soothing  influences,  I 
saw  in  my  imagination  all  the  pictu- 
resque life  of  the  former  time — the  gay 
and  brilliant  carnival  of  the  Past ! 

They  came  across  the  velvet  lawn  in 
magnificent  dresses,  and  more  magnifi- 
cent beauty — the  maidens  of  an  epoch 
long  forgotten.  I  saw  all  their  smiles, 
and  heard  the  fine  laughter.  They  flirted, 
and  ogled,  and  tossed  their  pretty  heads ; 
the  youths  flocked  around  them,  and 
basked  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  their 
eyes.  I  saw  all  the  comedy — I  under- 
stood the  plot ;  the  secrets  of  the  fond 
hearts,  one  and  all,  were  an  open  book, 
wherein  I  read  with  ease.  Where  now, 
I  thought,  are  these  lovely  faces,  these 
damsels  of  another  age?  It  is  their 
ghosts  that  I  see — they  flit  across  the 
grass,  with  glimmering  smiles — but  the 
days  of  their  lives  are  dead  days ;  they 
five  alone  in  the  memory  of  the  aged ;  or 
the  idle  imagination  of  the  dreamer. 

They  are  gone  this  many  a  day,  and 
will  never  come  more.  The  old  ••  tryst- 
ing  tree"  only  remains.  It  was  there 
before  they  were  born,  it  was  there  when 
they  had  passed,  it  is  there,  still,  to-day. 

It  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a 
young  lady  of  the  family  in  the  remote 
antiquity  of  the  Rackrack  annals,  had 
here  met  by  appointment  a  youthful 
suitor,  fulf  of  "heart  of  hope" — and 
acted  as  young  damsels  have  done,  some- 
times, in  all  ages. 

As  the  twilight  fell,  the  history  became 
a  picture  to  me;  nothing  was  obscure  or 
indistinct 

A  youth  clad  in  the  rich  dress  of  the 
far  colonial  day,  with  gold-laced  waist- 
coat, fairtop  boots,  and  cocked  hat  orna- 
mented with  its  floating  feather— came 
and  sat  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
oak.  The  sunset  fell  in  tranquil  splen- 
dor on  his  velvet  eoat  with  immense 
hanging  sleeves-— on  his  BpoUess  ruffles  at 
wrist  and  bosom— on  his  powdered  hair, 
secured  with  a  bow  of  ribband,  and  on 
his  cheeks,  full  of  smiles,  and  reddened 
by  the  ingenuous  blush  of  boyhood  and 
first  love. 


The  youth  tapped  his  foot,  and  played 
with  the  hilt  of  his  little  dress  sword, 
worn  then  on  festival  occasions ;  he  wait- 
ed, but  not  long. 

His  face  suddenly  grew  radiant;  his 
bosom  heaved ;  from  his  lips  escaped  the 
whispered  words : 

"  She  is  coming  1" 

She  came.  To-day  I  see  her  quite 
distinctly.  She  is  very  beautiful.  Her 
raven  hair,  resplendent  with  white  pow- 
der, is  carried  back'  from  dainty  temples, 
rising  over  violet  eyes ;  the  countenance 
is  one  of  dazzling  beauty.  The  maiden 
wears  a  long  waisted  gown  of  yellow 
silk,  close  fitting,  to  display  a  figure  of 
the  most  exquisite  grace  and  elegance. 
At  the  open  boddice,  held  together  by  bias 
cords  of  twisted  silk,  a  great  quantity  of 
mossy  lace  is  seen ;  and  the  full  round 
shoulders  are  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
some  material  as  slight  and  transparent 
as  the  fabric  called  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
as  Apuleius  informs  us,  venium  UM&mr- 
"  woven  wind." 

A  wide  chip  hat,  secured  by  a  silken 
scarf,  passed  over  the  crown,  and  beneath 
the  chin,  rests  lightly  on  the  powdered 
hair.  From  beneath  its  shadow,  the  enti- 
cing eyes  of  the  young  girl  look  forth— 
ooquettish,  careless,  saying  quite  as 
plainly  as  if  speaking  audibly :  "  How 
beautiful  I  am !  how  you  must  love  me  I" 

She  glides  along  across  the  soft,  smooth 
turf,  her  gait  the  very  perfection  of  the 
most  graceful  motion.  He  hastens  to 
her  and  takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it 
She  chides  him — smiles — then  sighs- 
then  moves  toward  the  trysttng  tree,  and 
lets  him  sit  beside  her ;  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  he  is  holding  still, 
one  of  her  small  white  hands. 

So  begins  the  interview.  A  young 
man  full  of  love,  and  honour,  and  true 
goodness,  holding  the  hand  of  a  maiden 
dowered  with  the  rarest  loveliness,  who 
smiles  upon  him  tenderly,  and  turns 
away,  with  a  bashful  air  when  she  has 
done  so.  This  is  the  picture  which  I  see, 
as  the  interview  oommenoes.  How  doss 
it  end?  Alas!  and  well-a-dayl  That  look 
in  the  young  lady's  eyes  is  not  love  at  all, 
it  is  merely  acting.  She  amuses  herself 
for  an  hour — drinks  deep  of  the  intoxica- 
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ting  draught  of  a  boy's  first,  ardent  love  ; 
grows  weary,  finally,  of  the  passionate 
stimulant,  and  throws  it  from  her.  A 
look,  a  word — the  spell  is  broken.  The 
boy  kneels  at  her  feet,  and  pours  out  his 
agony  of  heart  in  broken  words.  She 
bids  him  rise  and  not  behave  himself 
ridiculously. 

He  obeys  abruptly — so  very  abruptly 
that  a  flush  of  anger  comes  to  the  lovely 
face.  "  What  now,  if  you  please,  sir  ?" 
says  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  young 
lady ;  "  pray  are  you  not  my  slave  ?" 

The  words  he  utters  answer  the  silent 
look  with  perfect  distinctness. 

"Madam."  the  boy  says,  bowing  low 
and  ceremoniously,  "  I  beg  that  you  will 
pardon  my  impertinence,  as  you  doubt- 
less regard  it.  I  offered  you  my  heart 
honestly — you  throw  it  from  you  with 
scorn  ;  you  shall  not  be  annoyed  by  an- 
other such  impertinence.  I  have  the 
honor  of  bidding  you  farewell." 

Was  not  that  a  fine  speech  for  the  boy 
to  make?  Almost  too  fine,  connected  and 
grammatical,  I  fear,  for  anything  but  one 
Of  these  good  old  traditions. 

She  starts  to  her  feet ;  her  face  flushes. 
"Come  back— do  not  go !"  she  says  in 
an  agitated  voice.  "I  did  not  mean — 
Arthur— !" 

But  the  murmur  does  not  move  him. 
The  accent  of  sudden  tenderness  is  use- 
less. He  bows  again  without  speaking- 
goes  and  mounts  his  horse — he  is  gone. 

The  maiden  stamps  her  foot— tears  at 
the  lace  upon  her  arm,  and  goes  rapidly 
back  to  the  hall  and  her  chamber,  hiding 
her  face  as  a  servant  passes  her. 

She  is  crying. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  trysting-tree ; 
such  the  little  comedy  which  is  played 
again  for  my  amusement,  as  I  sit  in  the 
very  wicker-chair  where  Ellen  Rackrack 
and  young  Arthur  Cleave  once  sat  and 
blushed,  and  flushed— a  very  different 
thing— and  parted. 

She  married  afterwards  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  finest  gentlemen  of  the 
colony ;  but  in  spite  of  the  noble  nature 
of  her  husband,  and  his  kindly  heart, 
the  rumor  spread  that  the  lady  was  not 
happy ;  the  union  seemed  an  unfortunate 
one.    The  gossips  of  the  country-side 


declared  that  the  lady  was  the  strangest 
person  in  the  world;  and  this  opinion 
was  supported  by  a  little  incident  which 
no  one  could  dispute. 

On  the  night  of  her  marriage,  about 
an  hour  after  the  ceremony,  the  young 
lady  was  observed  to  glide  out  of  the 
great  sitting  room.  Whither  she  went 
no  one  observed,  but  everybody  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  had  retired  a  mo- 
ment to  arrange  some  portion  of  her  toi- 
lette, or  for  other  trivial  reason.  A  mes- 
senger was  ere  long  dispatched  to  her 
apartment,  to  inform  her  that  the  first 
minuet  of  the  evening  was  about  to  com- 
mence, and  the  presence  of  the  bride  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  servant  re- 
turned and  said  that  she  was  not  in  her 
chamber. 

This  created  apprehension,  and  when 
some  additional  time  elapsed,  without  the 
appearance  of  the  young  lady,  these 
fears  were  greatly  deepened.  The  house 
was  in  a  tumult — bridesmaids,  and 
groomsmen,  and  servants,  ran  in  all  di- 
rections, and  lights  began  to  glimmer  in 
the  grounds. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  the  young 
lady  made  her  appearance  from  the  lawn, 
clad  in  her  thin  bridal  dress  and  without 
wrapping,  although  the  night  was  bitter 
oold.  She  entered,  chill,  silent,  repelling 
every  inquiry  with  curt  commonplaces, 
or  a  stern  and  icy  silence.  She  was 
deadly  pale — her  rosy  lip  had  been  bitten 
until  it  bled — her  rich  lace  veil  seemed  to 
have  passed  through  a  thicket  filled  with 
thorns;  it  was  so  violently  torn.  The 
maiden  vouchsafed  no  explanation  of 
these  circumstances.  Her  cold,  absent 
looking  eyes,  which  were  red  as  if  from 
recent  weeping,  proved  that  she  scarcely 
listened  to  the  interrogatories.  Soon 
they  ceased.  The  bridegroom  hid  his 
doubts  and  dissatisfaction  beneath  an 
elaborate  and  courtly  smile..  The  evening 
passed  without  further  incident ;  but  the 
young  lady  never  once  relaxed  her  stony 
calmness— not  for  an  instant  did  the  colour 
revisit  her  oold,  pale  cheek. 

One  circumstance  was  observed,  how- 
ever, by  many  persons,  and  furnished  the 
topic  of  curious  comment.  The  bride 
felt  repeatedly  at  her  girdle  for  her  hand- 
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kerchief,  which,  bj  some  accident,  had 
disappeared. 

On  the  next  morning  the  handkerchief 
was  found,  saturated  with  dew,  on  the 
wicker-seat  beneath  the  trysting-tree. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  the 
moisture  was  not  dew,  but  tears. 

But  this  was  mere  conjecture. 

Young  Arthur  Cleave  was  never  seen 
at  the  hall  after  his  parting  with  the 
young  girl.  The  master  element  of  his 
high-toned  character  was  pride.  When 
they  met,  the  young  man  passed  on  quick- 
ly with  a  profound  and  courtly  bow.  They 
were  never  heard  to  address  each  other. 

It  was  ten  years  after  the  marriage, 
when  Arthur  Cleave  fell  fighting  against 
the  tyrannical  Sir  William  Berkeley  in 
Gloucester  County — fighting  by  the  side 
of  the  gallant  Bacon  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Virginia. 

After  the  encounter,  his  comrades 
searched  for  the  dead  body  to  give  it  hon- 
ourable burial. 

Secured  near  the  dead  man's  heart 
they  found  a  lock  of  raven  hair,  and  a 
letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  woman. 
The  ball  which  pierced  his  breast  had 
torn  away  the  name.    It  ran  as  follows : 


"  lam  married,  and  miserable.  I  loved 
you,  and  shall  love  you  always.  I  do  not 
blame  you,  U  was  I  who  threw  away  my 
happiness— farewell." 

The  letter  and  the  lock  of  hair  were 
silently  replaced  upon  the  dead  man's 
heart — the  grave  was  dug — the  body  con- 
signed to  it — a  salute  of  guns  was  fired 
above  it  in  his  honour.  Thus  slept  the 
honest  gentleman,  happy  and  fortunate, 
dead  in  a  noble  cause. 

When  the  news  reached  the  lady  she 
only  turned  deadly  pale ;  otherwise  she 
remained  outwardly  calm.  But  the  ar- 
row had  entered  her  heart;  she  ne?er 
rallied  from  the  blow.  On  her  visits  to 
the  hall  she  spent  half  her  time  at  the 
Trysting-tree,  sobbing  like  a  broken 
hearted  thing.  Soon  it  ended.  A  few 
years  saw  her  fade  away.  She  died  with 
his  name  upon  her  lips. 

Such  is  the  honest  old  legend. 

Here  end  to-day  my  idle  sketches.  The 
figures  of  romance  disappear  like  a  dream ; 
I  lay  down  my  pen  as  they  vanish.  If 
the  reader  has  been  interested  in  their 
smiles  or  sighs,  I  am  more  than  repaid. 


MICHAEL   ANGELO   AND   RAPHAEL. 

Nature  first  struck  out  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  spared  no  effort  to  make  him  perfect  af- 
ter his  kind.  She  then  set  herself  to  frame  his  opposite,  and  the  result  was  Raphael 
The  first  labour,  as  might  be  anticipated,  was  more  bold,  striking,  and  original,  the  last 
the  most  carefully  elaborated,  with  fewer  slips  and  flaws.  Michael  Angelo  was  roughly 
hewn  in  the  opening  days  of  creation,  when  huge  vast  blocks  were  boldly  struck  out 
from  the  rough  quarries  of  chaos,  and  nature  still  in  throes  was  giving  violent  birth  to 
giants  and  monsters.  Raphael  came  in  those  more  gentle  hours,  when  earth  budded  in 
flowers,  and  burst  into  song ;  love  fostered  him  in  childhood,  and  beauty  caressed  his 
youth.  Michael  Angelo,  like  the  primal  rocks^rose  in  the  rugged  bold  defiance  of  moun- 
tain masses,  and  throughout  life  proudly  spurning  intercourse  with  humble  dwellers  in 
the  valleys,  shrouded  himself  in  the  solitary  clouds,  or  sought  companionship  in  the  storm. 
Raphael,  shunning  solitude,  sought  the  society  of  pupils,  associate  friends,  and  patron 
princes;  the  sympathy  and  love-  of  a  tender  nature,  not  less  than  his  genius,  brought 
around  him  that  close  and  finer  fellowship  his  nature  so  much  needed.     •     •     •     •    * 

•  •  •  •  •  Michael  Angelo  was the  Aristotle  of  art,  material  and  mascu- 
line. Raphael,  its  Plato,  who  discoursed  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  sought  out 
its  divine  mysteries  and  symbols.  Michael  Angelo  was  in  art  the  St.  Peter,  impetuous 
and  bold,  who  denied  Christ,,  yet  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  Raphael  the  St.  John,  who 
discoursed  on  the  incarnate  Word,  and  leant  on  the  bosom  of  him  whom  he  loved.  The 
artist  Michael  was  like  the  angel  Michael,  who  subdued  the  dragon;  Raphael  was  one 
of  those  gentle  messengers  who  glided  from  heaven  on  a  sunbeam  with  tidings  of  love 
and  mercy. — BlacktooocTi  Magazine. 
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Since  the  days  of  Catullus,  poets  have 
vainly  essayed  to  compose  nuptial  songs, 
which  would  survive  the  occasion  of  their 
birth.    His  Epithalamium  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Man  Hub  and  Julia  is  a  match- 
less master-piece  of  that  kind  of  compo- 
sition. It  stands  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
like  the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles, 
"  the  personification  of  Female  Grace,  the 
wonder  of  art,  the  despair  of  artists." 
The  nearest  approximation  to  its  excel- 
lence is,  perhaps,  to  he  found  in  some 
lines  of  the  "  Epithalamium  of  Jason  and 
Creusa"  in  Seneca's  tragedy  of  Medea ; 
hut  considered  altogether,  the  two  poems 
are  as  different  as  were  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  their  authors.    As  for 
Geordie    Buchanan's    stately  verses  on 
the  alliance  of  Francis  the  Second  with 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  it  hardly  deserves 
the  title  of  an  epithalamium,  being  in 
fact  little  else  than  a  string  of  swelling 
phrases  and  elevated  sentiments,  inspired 
rather  by  the  goddess  of  wisdom  than  of 
love.    Sir  William   Jones,  who  was  an 
admirable  translator  and  copyist  but  no 
true  poet,  has  given  us  in  his  poem  on 
the  marriage  of  Lord  Spencer,  a  passable 
version  of   the  most  select  passages  of 
Catullus;  but  fallen  infinitely  short  of 
the  untransferable  spirit  and  beauty  of 
the  inimitable  original.    Since  then  it 
was  believed  the  genius  of  lyrio  poesy 
had  very  prudently  abandoned  the  arena 
of  competition  and  left  the  bard  of  Sir- 
mio  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  immortal 
bays.    But,  behold,  another  challenger 
comes  to  dispute  the  crown  of  the  "  doc- 
tus"  Catullus.    Who  the  daring  adven- 
turer is,  remains  to  be  disclosed ;  but 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  we  take  him 
for  some  reckless  "  filibuster,"  who  has 
ruthlessly  invaded  the  sacred  precincts 
of  Helicon,  in  defiance  of  the  conventional 
restraints  of  civilized  society.    Peace  to 
thy  illustrious  manes,  0  Catullus,  for  the 
days  of  thy  triumph  are  numbered !    An 
anonymous  favourite  of  the  tuneful  Nine 
has  snatched  the  victorious  fillet  from 
your  brow,  and  the  "  Epithalamium  of 
Julia  and  Manlius"  now  yields  the  palm 
to  the  "Carmen  Nuptiale  on  the  mar- 


riage of  Frederick  William  Augustus 
Charles,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  and  Maria  Louisa  Victoria 
Adelaide,  •  fairest  of  Princesses,'  pub- 
lished by  permission  in  the  London  Court 
Journal,  on  the  26th  January,  1858." 
Irony  aside,  for  aught  we  know  the  royal 
pair  may  have  been  ever  so  much  flatter- 
ed in  having  their  nuptials  celebrated 
by  our  volunteer  minstrel;  but  had  toe 
been  one  of  the  parties  to  that  august 
compact,  the  perpetrator  of  such  ineffa- 
ble nonsense  concerning  our  hymeneal 
joys,  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  ambi- 
tious days  in  the  most  dismal  colliery  in 
all  England.  The  poem  opens  after  this 
fashion : 

"  O,  sweet  seventeen  1  delicious  time 
By  poets  sung  in  golden  rhyme, 
When  breezes  of  a  fairy  clime 

Woo  girlhood's  tossing  tresses : 
Right  gaily  comes  that  age  to  thee, 
O  royal  Maiden !  dwelling  free 
Where  England  rules  her  subject  sea^ 

The  fairest  of  Princesses  1" 

Passing  over  the  very  pardonable  lib- 
erty of  making  "  seventeen"  take  the 
place  of  "  sixteen"  in  girlhood's  vocabu- 
lary, and  saying  nothing  of  the  unreliev- 
ed stupidity  of  the  composition,  what, 
in  the  name  of  Pegasus,  is  the  meaning 
of  the  last  two  lines  ?  Is  it  anything  re-, 
markable  that  the  "Royal  Maiden" 
should  be  "dwelling  free?"  or  that  she 
should  be  "  dwelling  free  where  England 
rules  her  subject  sea ?"  What  sea?  The 
North  ?  The  Irish  ?  Or  is  the  term  com- 
prehensive of  all  old  "Neptune's  salt 
wash  ?"  "  Fairest  of  Princesses !"  We 
don't  know  what  amount  of  personal  pul- 
chritude usually  falls  to  the  share  of  femi- 
nine Royalty,  having  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  ocular  inspection  ;  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  beauty  of  person  in  the 
abstract,  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  her  Highness,  Maria  Louisa  Victo- 
ria Adelaide  will  never,  "  like  another 
Helen,  fire  another  Troy." 

"Second  Victoria!  England's  Rose, 
Pure  as  old  Skiddaw's  winter-snows, 
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To  thee  a  people's  fealty  flows, 
Child  of  that  happy  Mother 
*  Whom  our  vast  Empire  doth  obey ; 
Full  many  a  Queen  of  regal  sway 
The  ancient  earth  has  seen,  and  may ; 
But  never  such  another." 

Whether  the  "winter-snows  of  old 
Skiddaw"  are  particularly  famed  for  their 
"  purity/'  and  if  not,  why  that  euphoni- 
ous summit  should  have  been  selected 
from  its  fellows  of  the  Cumbrian  group 
for  poetic  immortality,  are  questions  for 
the  Dilettanti.  What  sort  of  an  animal, 
pray,  is  a  "  queen  of  regal  twayt" 
Does  it  differ  at  all  from  ordinary  queens 
such  as  "the  ancient  earth  has  seen, 
and— may  f"  Imagine  the  delightful 
surprise  of  her  unsuspecting  Majesty  to 
find  her  name  wafted  on  the  grateful  in- 
cense of  adulation  to  such  "  high  ex- 
altation," and  all  her  negative  qualities, 
by  a  single  touch  of  the  magic  talisman, 
converted  into  positive  elements  of  in- 
comparable greatness,— eclipsing  the  war- 
like glories  of  Semiramis,  Zenobia,  and 
Boadicea;  outshining  the  splendour  of 
Sheba'8  queen ;  more  beautiful  than 
Cleopatra,  and  throwing  the  proud  his- 
toric celebrities  of  the  golden  ages  of 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  completely  in  the 
shade. 

"  Tears  from  t hose  loving  eyes  fell  down 
When  first  she  knew  that  England's  crown 
On  her  un wrinkled  brow  must  frown ; 

Glad  omen  !  for  serenely 
Passes  Victoria's  reign  along ; 
O'er  this  great  people,  always  strong 
To  suffer  pain,  to  conquer  wrong, 

She  rules,  beloved  and  queenly." 

"  Those,"  in  die  first  line,  should  be 
"  her" — a  "very  excusable  grammatical 
solecism.  For  the  rest,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  special  criticism,  except  to  re- 
mark the  sickening  jejuneness  of  the 
lines. 

%i  Tears,  too,  in  those  bright  eyes  of  thine, 
Princess  1  like  orient  gems  may  shine, 
For  hill  and  wold  and  channel  brine 

Thee  from  thy  home  must  sever — 
From  Windsor's  towers  of  antique  might, 
Balmoral's  misty  mountain-light, 


And  th'  ocean  cinctured  Isle  of  Wight 
Where  fresh  waves  flash  forever. 

"  Sweet  April  tears !  far,  far  away, 
Love  drives  them,  bringing  blushful  May, 
Young  Love,  with  joyous  minstrel-lay 

Dear  to  the  heart  of  maidens. 
And  lo !  the  destined  Prince  is  here, 
And  bridal  music,  soft  and  clear, 
From  town  and  palace,  mount  and  mere, 

Prolongs  in  gentle  cadence. 

"Come  happy  Prince  I  Low  voices  call 
Thee  to  our  England's  palace  hall ; 
About  thy  way  the  echoes  fall, 

Of  some  enchanted  idyl. 
Sweet  as  a  lily — flushing  bright, 
A  ruddy  rose  in  summer  light — 
She  waits  with  timorous  delight, 

The  mystic  morn  of  bridal.*' 

"0,  fons  lachrymarum,"  &c.  Blest 
dispensation  of  the  Divine  economy, 
which  makes  some  men  laugh  and  others 
weep  at  precisely  the  same  incidents  1 


-"  Si  credis  utrique 


Res  sunt  human®  flebile  ludibrium." 

We  spare  the  merciless  scalpel  on  the 
delicate  organizations  of  numbers  one 
and  two,  and  proceed  to  anatomize  num- 
ber three. 

"The  echoes  fall  of  same  mckaaUd 
idyl" — meaning  of  course  the  melting 
reverberations  of  our  modern  Orpheus' 
erotic  strains  1  How  to  make  of  a  "lily 
flushing  bright"  a  "ruddy  rose,"  is  a  bo- 
tanical problem,  whioh  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  Linnaeus  and  Dr.  Darwin. 
"  The  mystic  morn  of  bridal"  is  a  perfect 
love  of  a  gem.  There  is  a  strange  inde- 
finable mystery,  which  comes  over  the 
stoutest  hearts  when  about  to  launch 
upon  the  untried  sea  of  matrimony.  Be- 
sides, Milton  tells  us  there  are  certain 
"  rites  mysterious"  which  lie  concealed 
beneath  the  sacred  Flammeum  of  Hymen, 
But,  "  Coelebs,  quid  agam  I"  We  single 
gentlemen  have  no  right  to  speculate 
upon  such  nice  topics. 

The  stanzas  which  follow,  being  tbe ' 
best  of  the  rare  collection,  are  given  with- 
out comment — "  dancing  bells,"  ".reeling 
belfries,"  and  alll 
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"Then  stately  Strength  and  Beanty  meet — 
Then  two  great  realms  each  other  greet — 
Then  two  young  lives  are  made  complete 

Which  only  death  can  sunder. 
And  England's  jocund  bugles  peal, 
Her  bells  dance  wild,  her  belfries  reel, 
Her  people  shout  for  Frederick's  weal, 
Her  conquering  cannon  thunder. 

"  Maiden  of  England  1    Be  thy  life 
Like  hers  who,  throned  above  the  strife, 
Is  a  great  Queen,  a  loving  wife, 

A  woman  true  and  tender ! 
Two  nations'  love  will  dwell  with  thee 
In  thy  new  home  beyond  the  sea ; 
Thy  name  will  hold  two  realms  in  fee, 

And  shine  aloft  with  splendour." 

And  now  for  the  rationale  of  all  mar- 
rying and  giving  in  marriage : 

**  And  soon  may  a  young  Frederick  throw 
Soft  arms  about  thy  neck's  sweet  snow — 
Lord  of  the  myiiad  hearts  that  glow 

In  Prussia's  plains  and  valleys  1 
Perchance  a  third  Victoria  rise 
To  mock  thee  with  her  mother's  eyes, 
While  England's  cradle-lullabies 

Are  heard  in  that  fair  palace !" 

Maugre  that  saccharine  congelation,  we 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Incognito  for  the  op- 
portunity hereby  furnished  of  introduc- 
ing an  ancient  friend,  Valerius  Catullus, 
to  a  modern  audience.  This  we  do  with 
no  malicious  design  of  convicting  the 
Courtly  Bard  of  plagiarism,  but  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  intro- 
ductory proposition.  In  the  Epithalami- 
um  of  Manlius  and  Julia,  these  exquisite 
lines  appear: 

"Torquatus,  volo,  parvulus 
Matris  egremio  sua?, 
Porrigens  teneras  manus, 


Dulce  rideat  ad  patrem 
Semihiante  labello — "# 

Thus  rendered  by  Sir  William  Jones: 

"  And  soon,  to  be  completely  blest, 
Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rise, 
Who,  hanging  on  his  mother's  breast, 
To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes, 
Outstretch  his  infant  arms  awhile, 
Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  smile." 

The  classical  reader  will  at  once  per- 
eeive  how  infinitely  superior  is  the  origi- 
nal model  to  this  commonplace  imitation 
— as  well  as  how  easily  both  are  surpass- 
ed by  the  peerless  cantata  of  our  anony- 
mous author ! 

"  Yet  saffron  sunsets,  dying  dim 
Athwart  the  mountain's  darkened  rim, 
(Like  wondrous  wings  of  seraphim 

With  holy  message  laden) 
Oft  herald  turbulent  winds  that  yell 
O'er  seaside  cliff  and  lonely  fell, 
One  Hand  alone  can  guide  the  well — 

God  bless  thee,  gentle  maiden  !" 

"Hushed  is  the  harp, — the  minstrel 
gone."  Amid  the  incongruous  eonglom 
eration  of  "  saffron  sunsets,"  "  darkened 
mountain  rims,"  "  wondrous  wings  of 
seraphim"  (parenthetically  "throw'd  in," 
like  "  sugar  and  lemons  I")  "  turbulent 
winds  yelling  o'er  seaside  cliff  and  lonely 
fell,"  a  pious  admonition  and  a  paternal 
benison,  the  poet  makes  his  congees,  the 
curtain  falls — 

"  Conscius  ecce  duos  accepit  lictus  amaa- 
tes ; 
Ad  thalarai  clausas,  Musa,  resiste  fores." 


MU8;ETJS. 


Petersburg,  April  8,  1858. 


•  Compare  Dido's  modest  hint  to  JEneas,  after  the  "cave  scene!" 

"Si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 
Luderet  .Apneas,  qui  te  tantum  ore  referret." 

And  bear  in  mind,  the  jEncid  was  written  after  this  effusion  of  Catullus, 
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BY  ADRIAN  BBAUVAIN,  B8Q. 
L 

Song  in  Mat. 

i. 
Oh!  loveliest  of  the  daughters,  thou  hast  come, 
Dear  May,  from  out  thy  love-allotted  home, 

Whilst  winning  airs  of  wooing  round  thee  play; 
Thy  cheek  intelligent  with  natural  bloom, 

Thy  dewy  eyes  still  kindling  with  a  ray, 
Which,  like  the  sweet  bird  music  in  thy  voice, 
Makes  the  sad  heart  rejoice ! 


Virgin,  that  ever  sway'st  to  pure  desires, 
Thine  is  the  watch  o'er  nature's  vestal  fires; 

Couch'd  in  thy  sacred  secrecy  of  gloom, 
Eager,  as  Winter  with  his  host  retires, 

Thou  keep'st  thy  faith  in  joy,  thy  cheeks  in  bloom, 
Nor  frighted,  while  the  wild  storm  howls  without, 
Let'st  thy  bright  torch  go  out 

in. 
Oh!  golden-hair'd  young  Beauty!  in  thy  hand, 
I  see  thee  wave  thy  bud-compelling  wand; 

A  single  touch,  a  smile,  a  breath — and  erfith, 
In  joy-conceiving,  breaks  each  icy  band, 

Her  myriad  tribes  of  children,  at  a  birth, 
Spring  forth  to  hail  thy  coming,  while  their  show'rs, 
Carpet  thy  way  with  flowers! 


IX 
Song  in  Spring. 


The  Spring  hath  the  loveliest  garments, 
And  putteth  gay  colours  on ; 

And  pearls  of  the  dewy  morning, 
She  gathers  to  greet  the  sun ; 

And  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  flowers, 

She  dances  away  with  the  Hours. 

n. 
And  the  softest  of  winds  attend  her, 

That  float  from  the  Southern  Sea; 
Each  with  tribute  of  tenderness  laden, 

Tet  with  musical  flight  and  free; 
And  they  seek  her  mid  forest  roses, 
Where  her  virgin  form  reposes. 
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Nor  sad,  though  the  sun  be  sinking, 
In  his  sorrow  of  dusk  from  the  sky, 

She  warbles  a  song  of  the  twilight, 
For  the  evening's  lullaby; 

And  with  the  still  lingering  hours, 

She  hushes  to  sleep  the  flowers. 


Oh!  beautiful  Spring,  I  love  thee, 
For  thy  blessing  of  smiles  and  airs; 

The  April  caprice  in  thy  smiling; 
And  the  April  bliss  in  thy  tears; 

For  the  rich  red  buds  thou  bringest, 

And  the  bird  at  thy  shoulder  that  singest! 


in. 

Moonlight  in  Spring. 


The  moonlight  creeps  from  plain  to  grove; 

The  green  to  silver  turns;  and  soon 
The  Bird  of  Spring,  made  glad  with  love, 

As  grateful  for  the  generous  boon, 

Pours  forth  his  tune. 


His  song  finds  echoes  in  my  heart, 
Yet  moves  me  not  like  him  to  sing, 

For  I  have  seen  my  birds  depart, 

My  moonlight  with  my  joys  take  wing, 
And  leave  no  Spring. 

m. 

Yet,  better  thus  the  memories  keep, 

Of  bliss  that  once  the  heart  hath  known; 

They  soothe,  even  while  they  make  us  weep, 
And  thbugh  the  flowers  they  brought  be  gone. 
The  scent's  mi  «wd. 


it. 


Thus  watching  through  the  night,  I  see* 
As  glides  the  moonlight  tQthe  grove, 

Some  shadowy  forms,  that  seem  to  met 
Sweet  wooers,  that  persuade  to  rove, 
Still  seeking  lovel 
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IV.' 
Loyb  Song  ur  Spiino. 

i. 

The  heart  that  reposes, 

While  Spring  brings  her  roses, 
Is  sure  to  be  left  in  the  shade,  the  shade; 

The  youth  that  is  wasted, 

Ere  love  has  been  tasted, 
Is  a  youth  without  blossom,  dear  maid,  dear  maid. 

ii. 

There  still  is  an  hour, 

When  wooing  the  flower, 
The  Sun  in  his  glow  seeks  the  field,  the  field; 

When,  opening  her  bosom 

To  the  sunbeam,  the  blossom, 
Knows  wisely  the  season  to  yield,  to  yield. 

in. 

Ah !  sad,  if  ungrateful, 

She  turn  away  hateful; 
For  never,  believe  me,  again,  again, 

Will  zephyr  or  sunlight, 

With  one  love,  or  one  light, 
Renew  the  approach  made  in  vain,  made  in  vain. 

rv. 

Then  yield  to  love,  dearest, 

While  seasons  are  fairest, 
And  to  bliss  both  the  sun  and  the  zephyr  persuade: 

For  the  cold  heart  that  closes, 

When  love  brings  his  roses, 
Will  most  surely  be  left  in  the  shade,  in  the  shade! 


V. 
"Star  that  Woo'st  Mi." 

L 

Star,  that  woo'st  me  from  yon  height, 

Could  my  eager  steps  pursue  thee, 
Sweeter  were  the  sad  delight, 

With  which  now  I  woo  thee: 
I  behold  thee  sinking  fast, 

Soon  to  rise  o'er  Asian  fountains, 
Till  my  strain'd  eye  rests  at  last, 

On  dark,  vacant  mountains. 


Yet  sweet  fancies  cheer  my  breast! 
When  thou  mak'st  those  vales  Elysian, 
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Thou  will  equal  bliss  impart 

To  another's  vision! 
Sure,  some  fond  heart  watching  there, 

Turns  to  yon  dark  barrier  mountain, 
Sad,  until  thy  beams  appear, 

To  light  her  orient  fountain. 

m. 
Thou,  between  that  heart  and  mine,  • 

Shalt  exchange  the  sweetest  sorrow, 
For,  when  mutual  souls  repine, 

Mutual  hopes  they  borrow : 
Oh  I  if  that  sweet  watcher  there, 

Be  some  fond  and  lonely  maiden, 
Then  the  mission  thou  dost  bear 

Shall  with  love  be  laden  1 


VI. 
•To  Thm,  Whin  Morn  is  Shining.  " 


To  thee,  when  morn  is  shining, 

My  early  homage  tends; 
To  thee,  when  Day's  declining, 

My  evening  song  ascends ; 
When  grief  within  me  swelling, 

Leaves  Hope  no  longer  free, 
I  fly  my  humble  dwelling, 

With  Faith  still  firm  in  thee ! 

n. 
Come  forth — thy  step  is  lightest ; 

I  love  that  all  should  see  ; 
Come  forth — thine  eye  is  brightest, 

And  I  am  proud  of  thee! 
Come  forth — where  lips  are  parting, 

With  songs  and  tones  of  glee; 
And  hopeless  glances  darting, 

In  vain,  adoring  thee. 


Oh !  thou  bast  charms  to  brighten 

When  circles  shine  most  gay; 
And  spells  of  grace  to  heighten 

The  loveliest  realms  of  play; 
Would  mine  were  of  a  splendour, 

To  do  the  grace, — ah!  me! 
True  heart  and  homage  tender, 

Are  all  I  bring  to  thee. 
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VIL 

Thx  Smu  and  Tear. 


She  smiled !— -a  purer  light, 

Ne'er  bless'd  the  Day, 
When  far,  beneath  his  bright, 

Night  speeds  away! 
I  prayed— a  precious  boon— 

That  my  life's  stream, 
Should  evermore  feel  the  noon, 

Of  thai  blest  beam! 


She  wept) — ah!  me,  the  tear 

By  evening  shed, 
When  o'er  the  floweret's  bier, 

She  hangs  her  head: 
"Be  mine!"  my  fancy  cried, 

That  smile  so  dear : 
"But  no!"  my  heart  replied, 
♦  "The  tear!  the  tear!" 


Till. 
To  rat  Mountains. 


Wander,  0!  wander  here; 

Sweet  is  the  sky-born  fountain, 
Bubbling  soft,  and  lapsing  clear 

From  old  Saluda's  mountain; 
Ply  from  the  city,  fly; 

Pleasures  will  here  delight  thee ; 
Children  of  forest  and  sky, 

With  song  and  smile  invite  thee. 


Hither,  away  from  the  crowd! 

What  can  its  tedious  measure, 
Mix'd  of  the  selfish,  the  mean,  the  proud, 

Bring  to  thy  soul,  of  pleasure! 
Hither,  where  life  will  spring, 

With  a  rosy  blush  to  meet  thee ; 
And  love  rejoice  to  bring 

His  tenderest  song  to  greet  thee. 
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in. 

Never  a  cloud  is  here, 

Shadowing  the  noon-day  splendour, 
And  the  sun,  with  a  purple  rare, 

Crowns  the  sad  dusk  with  the  tender ; 
Here  the  fond  song  that  greets 

Your  ears  with  delight  at  even, 
Morning  with  rapture  repeats, 

Even  as  she  springs  from  Heaven. 

nr. 

Sweetest,  0!  sweetest,  fly! 

Hither,  where  sun-loved  Hours, 
Skim  along,  'neath  a  soft-blue  sky, 

Over  a  realm  of  flowers: 
Here  shall  thy  young  heart  glow, 

Here  shall  thy  bright  eye  glisten ; 
Love  ever  glad  to  vow, 

Beauty  most  glad  to  listen  1 


IX. 
"Oh I  Bid  Mi  Not." 


Oh!  bid  me  not,  with  smiling  eye, 
Declare  the  cause  of  all  my  pain, 

For  when  you  smile,  alasl  I  sigh, 
And  when  you're  sad,  I  sigh  again. 


The  sigh,  the  smile,  from  thee  that  flows, 
Must  still  my  source  of  sorrow  be, 

Unless  the  smile  to  bless  me  glows, 
Unless  the  sigh  is  breath'd  for  me. 
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VERNON  GROVE;   OR,  HEARTS  AS  THEY  ARE. 

(OOPY-RIOHT  BBOURBO.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Never  'till  now — never  'till  now,  O,  Queen 
And  wonder  of  the  enchanted  world  of 

sound, 
Never  'till  now  was  such  bright  creature 

seen, 
Startling  to  transport  all  the  region  round ! 
Whence  com'st  thou — with  those  eyes  and 

that  fine  mien, 
Thou  sweet,  sweet  singer?    Like  an  angel 

found 
Mourning  alone,  thou  seem'st,  thy  mates 

all  fled, 
A  star  'mong  clouds — a  spirit  'midst  the 

dead. 

Barry  Cornwall 

Isabel  had  not  miscalculated ;  Sybil's 
praises  were  upon  every  tongue;  her 
grace,  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  her 
dignity,  and  the  inborn  refinement  which 
showed  itself  in  every  movement  were 
commented  upon,  and  had  Isabel  Btaked 
her  success  or  failure  in  society  upon  the 
issue  of  that  evening's  impression,  she 
must  have  been  completely  satisfied.  Sy- 
bil herself  was  quite  unconscious  of  the 
position  which  she  had  attained ;  she  sim- 
ply felt  intense  enjoyment  in  the  fine  mu- 
sic and  the  companionship  of  beautiful 
women  and  intellectual  men,  and  dreamed 
not  that  she  had  gained  in  a  few  hours  a 
summit  which  had  been  often  toiled  for 
in  vain  by  the  society  seeker  and  fash- 
ionist. 

Isabel,  who  watched  her  young  charge 
with  Argus-eyes,  soon  peroeived  that 
there  was  one  among  the  crowd  who, 
spell-bound  by  Sybil's  loveliness,  seemed 
unable  or  unwilling  to  resist  her  fascina- 
tions, engaging  her  in  conversation  when- 
ever he  could,  or  when  not  conversing 
with  her,  standing  apart  and  gazing  upon 
her  every  movement  With  the  quick 
intuition  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  she, 
in  her  own  mind,  wove  Sybil's  destiny, 
and  linked  it  with  his  who  was  so  evi- 
dently interested  in  her  protegee,  quite 
satisfied  with  him  as  one  whom  even 


Vernon  himself  must  welcome  as  every 
way  worthy  of  his  beloved  charge. 

Arthur  Leslie,  the  person  in  question, 
was  a  man  of  a  calm,  steady  tempera- 
ment, far-seeing  and  cautiously  judging; 
seldom  impressed  by  externals,  and  al- 
most cold  in  manner.  Eschewing  all  the 
vices  of  society,  he  nevertheless  entered 
largely  into  its  pleasures,  and  was  a  fa- 
vourite with  both  sexes,  as  much  for  his 
independence  of  character  as  for  his  uni- 
form good  nature.  A  disposition  so  well 
balanced  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
Leslie,  but  little  past  that  period  when 
the  law  determines  a  man  to  be  of  age, 
had  the  judgment  of  riper  years,  and 
men  much  older  than  himself  looked  up 
to  him  for  advice.  He  had  passed  un- 
scathed, heart  free,  through  two  seasons 
in  society,  and  as  much  for  his  weight  of 
character  as  for  his  wealth,  was  still  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  manoeuvring  mo- 
thers who  almost  despaired  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  daughters  in  his  case. 

When  such  a  man  loves,  he  loves  with 
his  whole  soul,  and  if  there  is  such  a 
thing,  if  the  whole  loving  power  springs 
into  being  in  one  instant,  as  a  flower 
bursts  into  bloom  in  a  single  night — if  in 
an  instant  one's  happiness  or  misery  is 
decided  by  the  smile  or  frown  of  another, 
then  Leslie  loved  Sybil  Gray.  Her  look 
of  purity  first  attracted  him,  then  her 
face  at  rest  enchained  him  as  being  that 
of  an  angel,  but  when  she  smiled,  all  mat 
was  beautiful  of  earth  seemed  to  glow  in 
the  mirth  which  shone  in  her  eyes  or  in 
the  curved  arch  of  her  coral  lips.  He 
first  thought  how  it  would  brighten  life 
to  have  such  a  ministering  spirit  hovering 
near  to  warn  him  of  evils  and  temptations, 
and  then  the  vague  thought  took  the  more 
definite  form  of  a  wish,  whioh  carried 
him  back  to  his  lonely  home,  where,  in- 
stead of  the  solitude  there,  he  longed  to 
have  her  seated  as  his  own  household 
treasure,  or  meeting  him  with  her  wel- 
coming smile.  But  Leslie  was  not  a  man 
to  be  beguiled  by  a  fair  face  or  form,  and 
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he  was  determined  before  be  yielded  to 
the  bewildering  emotions  of  happiness, 
which  were  already  giving  to  his  life  a 
joy  unknown  to  him  before,  to  find  out 
what  the  casket,  which  was  so  attractive 
without,  contained  within,  and  when,  af- 
ter seeking  an  introduction,  he  found  Sy- 
bil's mind  bright  and  cultivated,  he  gave 
himself  np  to  the  new-born  feeling  as 
though  to  one  hope,  thought,  aim  in  life, 
and  rested  under  the  charmed  spell  with 
an  abandonment  which  he  dared  not  and 
cared  not  to  resist.  He  felt,  too,  after 
conversing  with  Sybil,  that  she  under- 
stood him;  that  his  passionate  longing 
for  sympathy  was  all  revealed  to  her;  that 
she  admired  the  books  which  he  admired, 
and  even  the  same  passages  of  poetry 
had  fascinated  them  both.  Then  they 
had  trodden  over  the  same  ground  in 
science,  except  that  where  she  had  only 
ventured  to  skim  the  surface,  he  had 
plunged  boldly,  and  her  weaker  nature 
seemed  to  lean  in  confidence  upon  his 
stronger  judgment  and  more  extended 
experience.. 

Theirs  was  no  fleeting,  ball-room  con- 
versation, but  an  earnest  finding  of  each 
other  out,  a  continual  glad  surprise  to 
discover  that  their  tastes  and  pursuits 
were  so  much  in  accordance,  and  Leslie 
would  have  monopolized  her  for  the  en- 
tire evening,  if  Isabel  had  not  had  other 
views  for  the  young  novice.  She  wished 
Sybil  to  feel  her  own  power,  to  taste  the 
intoxication  of  general  admiration,  to  be 
the  queen  of  the  many  as  well  as  of  the 
single  worshipper  who  had  fallen  almost 
without  a  struggle  a  captive  to  her 
charms;  she  wished  her  to  be  so  im- 
pressed with  the  pleasures  of  society  as 
to  desire  to  forsake  the  country  and  its 
tamer  attractions  forever.  Watching 
therefore  for  a  favourable  opportunity, 
she  sent  Leslie  away  upon  some  trivial 
errand,  and,  as  if  in  contrast  to  her  late 
companion,  introduced  to  Sybil  an  old 
and  valued  friend  of  hers,  a  venerable 
minister  who  occasionally  came  from  the 
solitude  of  his  studio  to  lend  countenance 
to  what  he  thought  were  the  harmless 
amusements  of  the  gay  outer  world. 

As  Sybil  looked  up  with  a  smile  of 
greeting  to  the  benevolent  face  before 


ber,  she  thought  that  in  his  very  air 
there  seemed  to  be  a  benediction,  a  sort 
of  "  bless  you,  my  child  1"  which  words 
were  indeed  in  the  old  man's  heart,  al- 
though unspoken,  and  by  an  involuntary' 
impulse  she  extended  her  hand  which  he 
clasped  in  his  with  fatherly  kindness. 
Then  when  Isabel  left  them,  he  drew 
from  her  a  recital  of  the  principal  events 
of  her  almost  uneventful  life,  and  prom- 
ised to  be  a  friend  to  her  upon  the  peri- 
lous path  into  which  she  had  entered, 
and  while  she  thanked  hinr  with  elo- 
quent words  and  moistened  eyes  for  his 
kindness,  he  gazed  wonderingly  upon  her 
glorious  beauty,  and  remembering  what 
a  dangerous  gift  it  was,  he  warned  her 
of  the  poison  in  the  cup,  and  told  her  to 
beware  while  she  was  drinking  the  intox- 
icating draught,  not  to  drain  it  to  the 
very  dregs. 

Sybil  was  so  pleased  with  her  new 
companion,  his  interest  in  her  simple 
country  life,  her  rural  church  and  her 
schemes  for  her  poor  dependants,  whom, 
by  Vernon's  generosity,  she  was  enabled 
to  relieve,  that  she  gladly  accepted  his 
invitation  to  walk  into  the  grounds  where 
the  music  would  not  be  a  drawback  to 
their  conversation,  and  which  a  genial 
day  of  lingering  summer  had  made  plea- 
sant even  in  the  early  autumn.  There 
they  found  numerous  guests  who  pre- 
ferred the  quiet  pervading  the  moonlit 
gardens  to  the  more  enlivening  dances  of 
the  ball-room. 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  under  Isa- 
bel's and  Clayton's  direct  supervision, 
and  the  result  was  a  combination  of  beau- 
ty and  order  which  always  accompanied 
tie  exercise  of  their  united  taste.  There 
was  no  lack  of  ornamental  shrubbery, 
and  fountains,  and  figures  of  classical 
meaning,  where  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients  was  woven  into  a  thousand  ex- 
quisite creations  by  the  hands  of  modern 
artists.  Now  a  marble  Cupid  would  be 
seen  lurking  almost  hidden  among  the 
foliage  with  bow  strung  and  arrow  ready 
for  flight  in  his  chiselled  hand,  or  an  Au- 
rora would  meet  the  gaze,  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  and  the  type  of  the 
light  and  loveliness  of  day. 

Sybil's  new  friend  was  well  acquainted 
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with  the  mystic  meaning  of  each  symbol, 
and  it  was  no  slight  enjoyment  to  her  to 
have  him  reveal  them  to  her,  or  to  find 
him  drawing  from  her  own  book-know- . 
ledge  the  explanation  whioh  he  desired 
to  convey  to  her.  The  thousand  fancies 
whioh  she  had  formed  of  the  wild  and 
exquisite  oreations  of  pagan  idolatry  now 
assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  her  delight 
was  almost  child-like  when  she  discov- 
ered without  any  prompting  from  her 
companion,  from  some  symbol  whioh  was 
attached  to  the  numerous  sculptured 
forms  around  her,  the  name  and  office  of 
the  carved  images ;  thus  a  light  and  airy 
figure  in  a  little  grove  of  trees,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  vase  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, drew  from  her  the  exclamation, 
"  Ah,  that  must  be  the  Hebe  of  the 
Greeks  1"  and  she  knew  at  once  by  her 
qniver  and  arrows  and  the  orescent  on 
her  brow,  that  Diana  stood  before  hex  in 
the  radiant  moonlight. 

It  was  appropriate  and  unique,  too, 
both  her  companion  and  herself  thought, 
to  find  Bacchus  reclining  at  his  ease 
among  the  arbor  of  grape  vines  which 
hung  around  him,  and  Pomona  guarding 
the  province  where  the  orchard  began. 

All  this  was  intense  enjoyment  to  her, 
resembling  somewhat  the  fresh  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  one  has  on  an  island 
coast  in  gathering  valuable  shells  of  va- 
ried forms  and  colours,  and  as  great  was 
her  delight  when  her  companion  ex- 
plained to  her  the  more  obscure  meaning 
of  the  figures,  for  Vernon's  aim  in  Sybil's 
education  had  been  for  her  to  take  plea- 
sure in  constant  acquirement,  rather  than 
in  display  of  what  she  knew.  Thus  she 
felt  that  she  had  gained  something  when 
he  pointed  out  to  her  a  marble  Silenoe, 
with  its  symbol  Rose,  a  chained  Prome- 
theus, or  a  GalatflBa  standing  in  her  cha- 
riot shell. 

But  the  crowning  beauty  of  the  gar. 
•den  was  a  kind  of  Grecian  Temple  whioh 
Mr.  Clayton  had  erected  for  a  Bum- 
mer resort,  and  to  this  Sybil's  new  friend 
now  led  her,  as  much  for  the  view  which 
•was  to  be  obtained  from  it,  as  to  see  its 
exquisite  proportions.  It  belonged  to  no 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  though 
claiming  something  of  the  simplicity  of 


the  Ionic  order,  together  with  the  inverted 
bells  and  acanthus  leaves  of  the  more  or- 
namental Corinthian  type.  A  flight  of 
marble  steps  led  up  to  a  mosaic  floor, 
while  fluted  pillars  sustained  a  dome  of 
white  marble,  so  light  and  graceful,  that 
Sybil,  deceived  in  the  softened  moonlight, 
thought  that  it  was  transparent,  and 
traced  with  her  eye  the  delicate  veins 
whioh  crossed  and  recrossed  each  other 
over  its  polished  surface.  Pausing  en 
the  last  step  as  she  ascended,  she  disen- 
gaged her  arm  from  her  companion's,  and 
paused  to  view  the  scene  beneath  her  so 
exquisite,  so  like  a  sudden  vision  of  fairy 
land. 

It  was  more  like  a  dream  to  her  than 
a  reality  as  she  stood  there  gazing  upon 
the  gleaming  statues,  cold  and  motionless 
amid  the  living  groups  around ;  the  rail, 
calm  moon  unveiled  to  the  burning 
glanoes  of  some  worshipping  Endymion, 
and  her  own  mysterious  self  suddenly 
transferred  from  the  companionship  of 
Nature  only,  to  that  of  a  world  of  high- 
est Art  Then  her  glance  rested  upon 
the  silvery  hair  and  noble  brow  of  him 
who  had  guided  her  through  that  laby- 
rinth of  beauty,  and  whose  eyes  were  di- 
rected upward  as  though  he  were  com- 
muning with  the  inner  heaven,  and  she 
thought  how  the  soul  there  on  that  up- 
lifted and  expressive  face  made  it  more 
glorious  than  aught  else ;  and  from  him 
her  thoughts  wandered  to  Linwood,  and 
she  wondered  if  he  ever  portrayed  what 
was  noble  and  beautiful  in  man  as  well 
as  in  woman,  in  his  pictures,  and  if  he 
did,  how  that  rapt,  almost  God-like  coun- 
tenance would  make  for  him  a  grand 
study.  And  from  Linwood  her  thoughts 
winged  themselves  far  away  from  Italy, 
across  the  ooean,  beyond  the  tree  tops, 
through  the  murmuring  woods,  past  the 
shining  river,  over  the  tree-crowned  hill, 
to  Vernon  and  her  couutry  home. 

"And  would  you  return  to  it  and 
him  ?"  said  the  voice  of  her  conscience ; 
"  would  you  leave  this  fairy  land  of  en- 
joyment for  one  moment  there  t" 

And  she  answered  almost  audibly  to 
the  questioning  voice,  with  a  heart  all 
unspoiled  by  the  fascinations  which  sur- 
rounded her — 
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"I  would  leave  it  all  for  one  moment 
there." 

"  Sybil/1  said  Isabel,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up  the  steps  and  interrupting  most 
effectually  her  reverie,  "this  is  just 
where  I  wished  to  find  you,  for  this,  you 
must  know,  is  my  cage,  and  you  are  the 
bird  whom  I  would  most  like  to  hear  sing 
in  it.  I  did  not  bring  you  into  the  gar- 
den before,  because  I  desired  the  full 
beauty  of  the  scene  to  break  upon  you  to- 
night, and  you  must  be  satisfied,  for 
earth,  air  and  sky  smile  upon  us  and  lay 
their  tributes  at  your  feet  Every  life, 
dear  Sybil,  has  some  stand-points  in  mem- 
ory, some  bright  or  gloomy  points  to  date 
from,  and  if  you  forget  all  other  nights 
in  your  life,  you  must  promise  me  to  re- 
member this." 

Isabel's  words  were  strangely  earnest, 
but  she  meant  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
impression  which  the  hour  produced  upon 
Sybil's  mind,  but  often  after  did  the  lat- 
ter recur  to  them  as  prophetic,  for  truly 
above  all  the  nights  or  days  in  her  life, 
had  Sybil  cause  to  remember  that  event- 
ful night,  the  stand-point  in  her  memory, 
looming  up  above  other  points  of  time. 

"  There  are  not  many  listeners/'  con- 
tinued Isabel,  "  and  here  just  where  you 
stand,  just  how  you  stand,  against  that 
marble  pillar,  I  must  hear  you  sing." 

Leslie  now  joined  them,  and  added  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  Isabel,  and  the  old 
companion  of  her  walk,  although  silent, 
looked  expectantly  at  her,  as  though  to 
grant  their  request  would  delight  him 
too.  Sybil  replied  to  his  glance  with  a 
kind  look  of  interest ;  she  longed  to  do 
something  in  return  for  what  she  thought 
was  his  kindness,  in  teaching  her  so  much 
which  was  new  and  interesting,  and  to 
repay  him  for  his  good  nature  in  taking 
the  trouble  to  amuse  one  so  far  his  infe- 
rior in  age  and  attainments. 

"  And  would  you  like  to  hear  me  sing 
too?"  she  asked,  "  would  not  music  such 
as  I  could  give  you  only  break  the 
charmed  spell  which  is  around  us?  if  you 
think  not,  tell  me  what  kind  you  most  ad- 
mire, or  if  you  like  music  at  all." 

"  To  be  candid,"  he  replied,  "  I  fear 
that  I  must  say  that  I  do  not,  for  the  in- 
tricate melody  of  the  present  day  be- 


wilders me,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand or  appreciate  it.  In  my  youth 
there  were  some  songs  that  went  deeper 
than  the  mere  organs  of  hearing,  sinking 
into  the  very  soul,  but  they  have  passed 
out  of  vogue,  and  you  would  laugh  at  me 
were  I  even  to  name  them/' 

••  Tou  are  mistaken/'  said  Sybil  with 
emotion,  while  a  sweet  smile  of  sympa- 
thy broke  upon  her  lips  and  rippled  up 
to  her  eyes,  "and  to  prove  that  I  love 
those  almost  by-gone  melodies  with  their 
tender  pathos  as  much  as  you  do,  I  will 
sing  one  for  you,  which,  I  am  sure  will 
seem  to  you  like  an  old  friend." 

Then  before  an  objection  could  be 
raised  by  the  frowning  Isabel,  her  voioe 
rose  upon  the  air  like  a  part  of  the  ex- 
quisite night  as  the  stars  were  of  the  sky, 
thrilling  all  hearts  with  delicious  cadence 
in  one  of  those  old-fashioned  songs,  those 
ballads  of  old,  which  seem  made  for  any 
time  and  place,  and  each  sound  was  . 
hushed  under  the  blue  dome  of  the 
heavens  save  the  tinkling  of  the  murmur- 
ing fountains  and  the  voioe  rising  in 
melody  over  all. 

It  was  a  song  which  brought  back  the 
old  man's  youth  when  life  and  hope  were 
fresh,  and  the  memory  of  a  beloved  voice 
which  had  sung  it  in  those  happy  days, — 
and  he  bent  his  head,  calling  back  the 
by-gone  hours,  while  he  silently  wiped 
away  the  tears  that  flowed  unbidden  from 
his  eyes.  As  the  last  thrilling  words 
were  uttered,  he  pressed  Sybil's  hand  and 
uttered  a  fervent  "God  bless  you,  dear 
child ;"  then  quietly  passing  through  the 
orowd  who  stood  breathlessly  waiting  for 
another  utterance  in  song  from  that  mar- 
vellous voice,  he  bent  his  way  homeward 
with  the  happy  memory  still  stirring  in 
his  heart. 

"Now,  Sybil,"  said  Isabel  softly,  "I 
forgive  you  for  that  breach  of  taste,  be- 
cause the  old  song  was  so  beautiful  and 
sad  that  my  own  careless  heart  was 
touched  and  my  eyes  moistened,  but  as 
you  have  paid  your  tribute  to  the  aged 
part  of  your  audience,  you  must  sing  us 
one  song  brimful  of  love  and  life,  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  youth* 

A  song  for  love  and  youth  1  What 
should  it  be?     Sybil  remembered  one 
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which  she  had  found  among  Vernon's 
music,  a  song  to  The  Winds.  It  was  un- 
like any  other  combination  of  sounds 
that  she  had  ever  heard,  a  wild,  weird- 
like tangled  harmony,  seemingly  as  reck- 
less as  the  winds  themselves,  now  soft  as 
a  murmuring  zephyr,  and  then  mad  and 
•weeping  as  a  winter  blast  She  felt  in 
a  mood  to  sing  it,  though  she  knew  that 
most  of  her  listeners  could  but  little  ap- 
preciate or  understand,  unless  they  had 
received  a  musical  education,  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  words,  but 
the  feeling  could  not  be  resisted;  some 
would  understand  it  and  to  these  she 
would  address  herself,  and  again  the 
tinkling  fountains  joined  the  song  of 
youth  and  love: 

Some  love  the  stars  that  peer  like  angel 
eyes 

Through  the  blue  veil  of  curtained  para- 
dise; 

Some  love  the  flowers  up  springing  in  their 
way, 

And  some  the  wood-bird's  sweet  and  plain- 
tive lay, 

I  love  the  Winds. 

Not  with  a  nature  calm,  that  brooks  con- 
trol, 

Love  I  the  changeful  winds ;  but  with  the 
whole 

Wild  and  impassioned  fervor  of  my  heart, 

That  of  my  inmost  being  forms  a  part, 
I  love  the  Winds. 

Why  do  the  winds  for  others  bring  alarms, 
For  me  a  thousand  never-ending  charms? 
While  poets  sing  the  flowers,  the  sun,  the 

trees, 
Why  do  I  sing  the  wild  uEolian  breeze? 
Why  love  the  Winds. 

I   love  them  for   they  come  on  pinions 

strong, 
Fresh  from  thy  presence;  morn  and  night 

I  long 
That  on  their  pinions  I  might  fly  to  thee, 
And  round  thy  form  forever  lingering  be 
Where'er  thou  art 

As  the  murmur  of  applause,  which 
could  not  be  suppressed  in  listening  to 
the  wonderful  compass  of  her  voice,  met 
ber  ear,  Sybil  drew  back  with  no  feeling 
of  self-gratulation  in  her  heart,  but  with 


a  sad  weight  of  sorrow,  for  the  song  re- 
called to  her  Vernon  in  his  blind  solitude 
and  the  pains  which  he  had  taken  to  per- 
fect her  in  it,  bidding  her  sometimes  sing 
it  when  she  was  alone  for  his  sake. 

"  There,  not  another  to  night,  dear  Mrs. 
Clayton,"  she  said,  "some  other  time,  but 
not  here,  not  now." 

But  Isabel  pleaded  still— "Only  that 
Italian  air  which  you  sung  the  first  day 
of  our  arrival  at  Vernon  Grove.  I  shall 
ever  remember  Richard's  expression," 
continued  she  unguardedly,  forgetting 
her  own  resolves  to  have  his  a  forbidden 
name,  "as  Florence  and  I  described  you 
to  him  when  you  approached  the  house 
with  your  garland  of  flowers;  he  either 
had  not  been  curious  before,  or  was  afraid 
to  ask  any  one  what  your  personal  ap- 
pearance was,  for  fear  of  being  disen- 
chanted as  regarded  some  preconceived 
notion  of  his,  and  so  when  your  voice 
came  to  him,  and  he  recognised  your 
identity  by  that,  the  play  of  his  features 
was  perfectly  beautiful;  he  looked  at  first 
almost  sorry,  I  do  not  exactly  know  why, 
and  then  a  glad  smile  covered  his  whole 
face  at  finding  out,  I  suppose,  that  you 
were  pleasant  to  behold  as  well  as  good 
and  amiable." 

Sybil  smiled  too,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
smile  it  was,  and  to  Leslie  it  was  like  the 
red  flush  of  the  Western  sky  over  some 
beauteous  lake. 

"Help  me  to  plead,  too,  Mr.  Leslie," 
said  Isabel,  turning  to  him  as  he  was 
gazing  at  Sybil,  who  was  looking  upward 
in  happy  reverie. 

"Oh,  I  could  not,  could  not  sing  that, 
now,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  it  is  too  soul- 
less, too  meaningless  for  such  a  night  as 
this;  the  words  are  mere  words  without 
a  spark  of  feeling,  and  some  gay,  sun- 
shiny day  I  will  remember  your  wish  and 
sing  it  to  you ;  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Leslie 
will  agree  with  me  now  that  he  has  heard 
what  good  reasons  I  have  for  refusing." 

Sybil  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  an  in- 
stant, those  eyes  whose  common,  every 
day  expression  was  one  of  tenderness, 
with  a  beseeching  glance,  and  from  that 
moment  he  gave  to  her  his  heart,  his 
whole  loving  heart.  Isabel's  presence 
did  not  restrain  him;  he  saw  nothing, 
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knew  nothing,  felt  nothing,  but  that 
Sybil  was  bending  towards  him.  awaiting 
his  answer. 

41  Life  could  give  me  no  higher  happi- 
ness/' he  said  in  a  low  tone  of  intense 
emotion,  "  than  that  of  yielding  to  your 
slightest  wish." 

Sybil  blushed  at  his  earnest  gaze  and 
still  more  earnest  words,  but  attributing 
them  to  the  -common  gallantry  of  society, 
was  soon  at  her  ease  conversing  upon 
other  subjects,  while  Isabel,  quite  satis- 
fied with  what  she  saw,  turned  away  to 
her  other  guests. 

On  the  outer  circle  of  the  crowd  which 
had  surrounded  Sybil,  and  which  was 
now  beginning  to  disperse,  stood  two  men 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  who,  meet- 
ing as  guests  of  Mr.  Clayton's,  'entered 
without  an  introduction  into  conversation. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
lady  who  has  just  finished  singing?" 
said  the  younger,  "  you  will  pardon  my 
question,  asked  so  informally,  but  I  have 
just  entered,  and  am  almost  a  stranger 
here,  and  though  fresh  from  the  land  of 
song,  and  the  very  cradle  of  music,  where 
art  is  cultivated  to  the  utmost  to  give  a 
higher  inspiration  to  nature,  I  have  never 
heard  her  voice  surpassed." 

"lamas  ignorant  as  you  are,"  replied 
the  other,  "of  the  lady's  name,  but  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  her  voice 
is  an  extraordinary  one,  and  I  never 
heard  notes  which  so  'touched  my  inner 
nature  through;'"  then  with  a  courteous 
bow  he  passed  on  to  learn  something 
more  of  the  sweet  songstress. 

The  younger  stranger  waited  until  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  then  coming  in 
search  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Clayton,  his  steps 
were  arrested  suddenly  by  a  vision  which 
his  eyes  beheld.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
in  deep  thought,  then  passing  his  hand 
dreamily  over  his  eyes,  exerted  every 
faculty  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not 
a  phantasy  of  the  imagination  that  he 
saw,  but  a  living,  breathing  reality. 

He  was  an  artist,  and  had  just  returned 
from  his  studies  in  Europe.  While  there, 
he  had  painted  a  picture,  the  head  and 
bust  of  a  female,  an  Ideal,  which  had  at 
once  placed  him  in  a  position  of  eminence 
in  his  art,  and  she  who  stood  before  him, 


white  robed,  her  fair  hair  just  stirred  by 
the  night  breezes,  her  blue  eyes  upraised, 
and  her  lips  closed  though  smiling,  in  the 
light  of  the  full  orbed  moon,  was,  strangely 
enough,  his  picture'*  second  self.  He 
could  have  gazed  there  forever  until  the 
living  ideal  melted  into  air,  or  taking 
wings  soared  upward  into  its  native 
heaven,  but  fearing  to  attract  attention, 
and  not  yet  having  made  his  arrival 
known  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  he 
withdrew  from  the  moonlight,  and  be- 
hind the  shelter  of  a  trellised  vine  still 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  marble  tem- 
ple and  the  fair  form  which  so  filled  him 
with  admiration  and  wonder. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  hand  grasp  his,  and 
Isabel's  low,  well-trained  voice,  with  a 
shade  of  surprise  in  its  tone,  addressed 
him. 

"Albert  Linwood!  this  is  indeed  a 
pleasure;  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you; 
glad,  too,  that  your  appreciating  artist- 
eyes  should  have  seen  our  grounds  to 
night;  when  did  you  return,  and  why  have 
you  not  been  here  before  ?" 

Albert  returned  that  friendly  grasp 
with  a  pressure  as  sincere,  for  Isabel 
Clayton's  doors  were  always  open  to  her 
brother's  friend,  and  a  long  course  of  un- 
deviating  kindness  on  her  part  and  her 
husband's  had  endeared  them  both  to  him. 

"  I  came  only  this  very  afternoon,"  he 
said,  "  and  after  attending  to  some  neces- 
sary business  transactions,  hastened  to 
see  my  old  friends.  There  is  no  change, 
at  least  in  one,"  he  added  smiling,  "  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  the  years  have  turned 
back  in  her  case ;  but  I  long  to  hear  of 
Vernon,  how  is  he,  where  is  he  ?" 

Linwood's  words  were  addressed  most 
certainly  to  his  companion,  yet  even  while 
he  was  speaking  of  him  who  was  so  dear 
to  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
his  eyes  wandered  to  his  living  ideal, 
and  Isabel  read  his  admiration  in  his 
fascinated  gaze. 

"  Vernon  is  well,  and  in  the  country 
still,"  she  answered,  "  and  ah,  I  see  that 
you  are  attracted,  as  every  one  else  is,  by 
my  sweet  Euterpe  in  her  shrine.  Of 
course  you  heard  her  singing ;  and  did 
you  ever  enjoy  anything  more  than  that 
contrast  of  songs,  the  one  so  sad  and 
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tearful,  the  other  scientifically  brilliant 
and  playful?  One  might  have  thought 
that  she  had  studied  effect  and  looked  for 
admiration  in  the  selection,  if  one  did 
not  know  the  exquisite  purity  of  her 
character.  Come,  Albert,  and  see  my 
goddess  in  a  nearer  view, — let  me  intro- 
duce you ;  I  would  like  to  have  you  know 
more  of  Sybil  Gray." 

"What  a  strange  coincidence/'  said 
Lin  wood  in  return,  "  the  name  is  a  very 
familiar  one  to  me,  'tis  the  same  as  that 
of  Vernon's  little  amanuensis ;  are  they 
related !" 

Isabel's  merry  laugh  rang  out  bell-like 
and  clear — "Why  should  it  be  strange?" 
she  said,  "  that  is  she  herself,  Richard's 
little  Sybil  Gray." 

Linwood  drew  back — "I  cannot  hare 
the  hardihood  to  approach  her,"  he  said ; 
"  I  dare  not,  must  not,  until  I  have  in 
some  degree  restored  my  self-possession 
and  reconciled  what  she  is,  with  what  I 
imagined  her  to  be.  For  years  I  have 
been  corresponding  with  her,  and  fool- 
ishly lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  little 
Sybil  must  grow  into  a  woman,  the  bud 
expand  into  the  flower ;  moreover,  I  have 
not  confined  my  expressions  to  the  simple 
name  by  which  Vernon  designates  her, 
but  'dear  Sybil,  dearest  Sybil,  precious 
and  beloved  child,'  have  often  begun  and 
ended  my  letters.  What  apology  can  I 
make  to  the  exquisite  woman  so  far  above 
me  there,  so  almost  angelic  in  loveli- 
ness?" 

Isabel  only  laughed  merrily  again,  and 
linking  her  arm  in  his,  drew  him  for- 
ward. 

"  Sybil,"  she  exclaimed,  hurrying  him  . 
up  the  marble  steps  before  he  could 
escape  from  her  gentle  force,  "  here  is  a 
knight  who  has  wofully  offended  you ; — 
his  life  is  in  your  hands,  but  I  recommend 
him  to  your  mercy,  because  he  has  come 
humbly  to  ask  pardon  for  all  his  sins 
against  you,  past,  present  and  to  come. 
Let  his  penalty  be  as  light  as  your  gentle 
nature  can  make  it." 

Before  Sybil  could  answer  her  mysteri- 
ous address,  or  ask  for  an  explanation, 
she  beckoned  Leslie  away,  and  passing 
on  toward  the  house  with  him,  left  Sybil 
and  the  stranger  alone. 


8he  raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant  to 
his  face,  and  met  a  deep,  searching  gase 
of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  something, 
such  a  look,  she  thought,  as  one  might 
bestow  upon  a  picture  when  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time. 

"I  know  not  how  you  have  offended 
me,"  she  began,  dropping  her  eyes  again, 
and  feeling  that  the  pause  was  very  awk- 
ward, "  since  Mrs.  Clayton  has  left  us, 
will  you  please  to  explain  V9 

"  If  to  have  thought  of  you  always  as 
a  child,  as  Vernon's  little  Sybil,  is  to  have 
offended  you,"  he  said,  "then  assuredly I 
am  guilty,  most  guilty."  % 

••  There  is  no  offence,"  answered  Sybil 
gently,  "in  thinking  of  me  thuB;  nay, 
'tis  rather  flattering  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  we  know  that  as  we  mount  higher 
and  higher  towards  the  meridian  of  life,  we 
lose  the  freshness  and  innocence  of  child- 
hood, and  so  I  would  be  ever,  if  I  could, 
little  Sybil,  in  heart  at  least  But  you 
must  explain  yourself  more  fully  still, 
for  I  only  know  of  one  other  besides  Mr. 
Vernon  himself  who  could  think  of  me 
as  you  have,  and  he  is  far  away  from  us 
now,  an  artist  in  Europe." 

"  A  friend  of  yours?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Why  yes,  no ;  after  all,  yes,"  replied 
Sybil;  "Mr.  Vernon,  with  whom  my 
grandmother  and  I  have  lived  ever  since 
my  childhood,  is  blind,  and  for  this 
reason  I  have  written  almost  all  his  let- 
ters for  him,  those  to  Mr.  Linwood  es- 
pecially, and  from  the  formality  of  a  be- 
ginning our  correspondence  has  continued 
and  extended  into  a  very  lengthy  one, 
and  although  I  have  never  seen  him,  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  known  him  all  of  my 
life." 

"  That  is  indeed  a  novel  position,"  re- 
turned the  stranger,  apparently  much 
interested  in  what  Sybil  had  said,  "  and 
have  you  any  curiosity  to  see  your  un- 
known correspondent?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Sybil,  joyfully,  "his 
name,  daily  mentioned,  is  almost  a  part 
of  our  life,  and  his  return  a  bright  promise 
of  the  future;  he  may  come,  perhaps, 
the  last  of  this  very  year.  Mr.  Vernon 
prizes  his  friendship  so  much,  and  so  en- 
tirely depends  upon  his  sympathy  and 
judgment,  that  I  think  his  feelings  are 
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reflected  back  upon  me,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  coming  as  a  sort  of  jubilee/' 

Sybil  felt  curiously  at  her  ease  with  this 
stranger  whose  name  even  she  did  not 
know,  but  the  whole  of  her  visit  had  been 
so  dreamlike,  so  many  experiences  had 
she  encountered  that  were  far  different 
from  her  sober  oountry  routine,  that  this, 
she  felt,  was  after  all  but  a  part  of  the 
dream  through  which  she  was  passing. 

11  Have  you  ever  imagined  what  kind  of 
person  this  Mr.  Linwood  is?"  continued 
her  companion — "  in  mind  and  person,  I 


"  Of  course,"  said  Sybil,  warming  in 
the  cause  of  her  absent  correspondent  and 
friend,  "  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  often  to 
dwell  with  Mr.  Vernon  upon  that  never 
wearying  theme.  First,  I  know  that  be 
is  as  gentle  almost  as  a  woman,  because 
Mr.  Vernon  has  told  me  so,  and  likewise 
I  have  heard  what  a  devoted  attendant  he 
proved  when  his  friend  was  ill;  and  I 
know,  too,  that  he  is  noble  and  pure 
minded,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
his  art,  which  he  follows  with  untiring 
devotion.  He  is  a  worshipper  of  beauty 
in  every  form,  but  more  especially  the 
beauty  of  woman.  As  for  his  personal 
appearance,  it  seems  to  me  from  what  I 
can  gather  from  Mr.  Vernon's  memory  of 
it,  that  it  must  be  just  what  an  artist's 
appearance  should  be;  he  is  not  very 
tall,  but  still  enough  so  for  symmetry ; 
then  he  has  a  high,  white  forehead,  with 
eyes  like  the  lady  Gersidine  of  Mrs. 
Browning, 

'Shining  eyes,  like  antique  jewels  set  in 
Parian  statue-stone.1  * 

And  his  voice,  Mr.  Vernon  tells  me,  who 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  intonations  of 
a  voice,  has  a  manly  tenderness  in  it  that 
wins  one  at  once  to  like  him.  And  now 
that  I  have  been  able  to  paint  his  picture 
so  faithfully  in  words,  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  know  him  if  I  were  to  meet  him 
unexpectedly." 

"  Would  yout"  said  the  stranger  in  a 
tone  that  startled  her  with  its  depth  and 
earnestness,"  would  you  know  this  Al- 
bert Linwood  of  whom  you  speak  so  flatr 
teringly,  so  much  above  the  estimation 
in  which  he  should  be  held  ?" 


Again  she  raised  her  eyes  and  they 
met  his,  and  a  sudden  thought  came  to 
her  which  brought  the  blood  to  her  face 
and  then  left  it  again  as  pale  as  the  mar- 
ble against  which  she  was  leaning.  No 
maidenly  shame  caused  her  to  veil  her 
eyes  now  with  down-dropped  lids ;  there 
was  a  deeper  feeling  in  her  mind  over- 
coming that  and  making  it  only  secondary. 
Coldly  she  scrutinised  him,  taking  in  his 
face  and  figure  in  that  one  searching 
glance,  and  she  needed  no  other  assur- 
ance to  tell  her  that  there  before  her  stood 
the  person  whom  she  had  just  so  minutely 
described.  She  wondered  why  she  had 
been  so  obtuse,  she  hated  him  and  her- 
self for  the  ruse  which  he  had  practised 
upon  her,  and  looking  once  more  straight 
into  his  eyes  with  a  gaze  from  which  there 
was  no  escape,  while  a  smile  of  scorn 
curled  her  lip,  she  said  with  an  indignant 
gesture  which  was  a  near  approach  to 
anger — 

41  You  are  Albert  Linwood  1" 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Linwood,  reading 
her  indignation  too  well,  "  forgive  the 
temptation  which  led  me  to  do  what  I 
now  feel  was  wrong." 

"  Unfair,  unjust,"  were  the  only  words 
which  she  condescended  to  Bay  in  return. 

Albert  took  her  hand,  but  she  drew  it 
away  in  disdain  and  turned  impatiently 
away,  preparing  to  descend  the  steps  in 
order  to  avoid  bis  further  companion- 
ship. 

"You  are  offended,"  he  said,  mak-* 
ing  one  more  effort  at  a  reconcilia- 
tion, "  and  justly  so ;  but  I  cannot  bear 
your  displeasure ;  forgive  me,  I  pray  you ; 
forgive  my  mad  and  thoughtless  experi- 
ment." 

"What  you  have  done,"  she  answered 
unrelenting,  '*  is  unworthy  of  the  Albert 
Linwood  whom  I  have  known  so  long. 
Tqu  cannot  be,  you  are  not  he." 

"And  so  this  is  your  promised  jubilee, 
Sybil?"  he  said  sorrowfully.  "What  can 
I  do  more  than  confess  that  it  was  not 
right;  nay,  let  me  give  my  conduct  its 
proper  name,  it  was  ungentlemanly,  and 
as  you  say,  unworthy  of  the  Albert  Lin- 
wood whom  you  have  called  your  friend, 
and  I  would  not  repeat  it  for  any  con- 
sideration that  could  be  .offered  to  me,  no,« 
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not  for  one  of  your  smiles,  Sybil.  I  will 
make  one  more  appeal  to  you  which  may 
rend  your  heart  of  steel,  not  pleading  in 
my  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  another 
who  deserves  your  favor  more  than  I  do— 
for  Richard's,  Vernon's  sake,  will  yon 
not  let  his  friend  be  yours  ?  for  his  sake 
forgive  and  forget  my  thoughtlessness." 

Her  forgiveness  was  gained  at  once— 
Sybil  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled. 

"  For  Mr.  Vernon's  sake  only,"  she 
said. 

And  thus  peace  was  bought,  and  as  few 
oould  resist  Lin  wood's  fascination  of 
manner  and  conversation,  before  many 
minutes  elapsed  they  were  conversing 
with  the  freedom  of  old  friends. 

"  And  so  you  could  not  prevail  upon 
Vernon  to  take  the  journey,"  said  Lin- 
wood,  after  a  reconciliation  was  entirely 
established,  "  and  to  let  me  be  your  dee- 
tone  among  the  fair  scenes  with  which  I 
became  so  familiar." 

"  No,"  answered  Sybil,  "  it  was  in  vain 
that  I  read  your  appeals  to  him ;  he 
shrinks  more  and  more  from  the  bustle  of 
travel  and  society,  and  besides,  my  grand- 
mother's health  is  so  precarious  that  it 
would  have  been  neither  convenient  to 
take  or  to  leave  her;  and  moreover, 
we  were  quite  satisfied  with  our  own 
land  for  the  present,  for  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive as  must  be  the  scenes  which  you 
have  visited,  there  are  some  things  here 
which  would  favourably  compare  with 
any  in  any  other  country.  For  instance, 
what  oould  surpass  or  compete  with  the 
loveliness  of  this  night?" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  glorious  night,"  re- 
plied her  companion,  "  everything  is  beau, 
tiful  that  I  look  upon  now;  but  setting 
aside  the  world  of  art,  and  granting  that 
we  see  the  same  moon  through  the  same 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  nights  are  equal 
in  beauty,  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
would  like  you  as  an  admirer  of  Nature 
to  see,  and  that  is  one  of  Italia's  own  sun- 
sets— then  you  might  indeed  say,  'my 
soul  has  a  memory  of  beauty  which  will 
last  me  forever.' " 

"And  yet,"  replied  Sybil,  "  I  have  been 
so  well  pleased  with  our  own,  that  day 
after  day,  from  a  hill  near  Vernon  Grove, 
I  never  wearied  of  gazing  upon  our  even- 


ing skies,  each  afternoon  presenting  some- 
thing new  in  character,  sometimes  gorge- 
ous and  golden,  or  grotesque  and  wild, 
and  then  calm  and  uniform  as  a  tranquil 
sea.  It  was  a  quaint  conceit  of  mine, 
belonging  rather  to  fairy  land  than  to  the 
domains  of  my  own  quiet  imagination, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  landscape  painters 
of  the  past  were  permitted  in  turn  to  try 
their  skill  and  to  leave  an  impress  of 
their  peculiar  style  upon  the  heavens  on 
each  succeeding  evening;  so  at  one  time 
I  would  have  before  me  on  the  great 
panorama  around  me  Wilson's  sublime 
life-like  limning;  Burnefs  rainbow- 
touched  pencilling;  Claude's  inimitable 
and  delicate  colouring,  or  Berchem's 
superb  blending  of  light  and  shadow 
looming  over  magnificent  sky  cloud- 
scenery  ;  and  once,  Mr.  Liawood,  I  trem- 
bled, for  one  balmy  evening  not  long 
ago,  the  whole  heavens  were  clothed  in  a 
sheet  of  glowing  sapphire,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  skies  in  your  picture  of  Eve- 
ning, and  I  thought  thai  your  spirit 
might  have  flown  upward  too,  without  a 
warning  to  your  friends,  with  nothing 
but  that  sunset  painted  by  your  invisible 
hand  to  tell  them  of  your  departure." 

And  as  thus  they  conversed,  .almost 
better  friends,  if  possible,  for  their  brief 
estrangement,  the  hours  fled  swiftly  un- 
til they  were  reminded  by  the  departure 
of  the  guests  from  the  garden  of  the  late* 
ness  of  the  hour,  then  conducting  Sybil 
to  the  house,  he  bade  her  and  the  Clay- 
tons adieu,  promising  to  call  upon  them 
the  next  morning,  a  promise  which  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  make  and  fol- 
fil.  • 

The  night  had  merged  almost  into  the 
dawn  when  Isabel,  who  had  prevailed 
upon  Florence  to  play  a  quiet  part  in  the 
pageant  of  the  evening,  sought  her  just 
before  her  departure  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  her.  They  were  entirely  en- 
couraged in  the  success  of  their  plans* 
for  to  them  Sybil  had  seemed  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  into  the  schemes  which  they 
had  laid  for  her,  and  to  enjoy  the  homage 
offered  to  her  with  such  zest,  that  they 
considered  their  victory  already  complete. 
This,  together  with  the  openly  expressed 
admiration  of  Leslie,  who  united  in  him- 
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self  all  that  Isabel  bad  classed  under  the 
bead  of  a  "good  match/'  led  her  to  throw 
her  arms  around  Florence  at  parting  and 
to  call  her  in  tender  tones  her  "  beloved 
litter/'  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
tueh  a  fair  beginning  mast  of  necessity 
make  a  favourable  ending. 

And  for  Sybil,  too,  that  night  of  en- 
ehantment  had  passed  away,  and  she 
stood  at  last  in  the  solitude  of  her  luxuri- 
ous apartment,  with  cheeks  glowing  with 
excitement  and  a  throbbing  heart,  think- 
ing over  the  events  of  the  past  few  hours. 
She  scarcely,  however,  felt  herself  to  be 
alone,  for  her  figure  was  reflected  from 
bead  to  foot  in  the  spacious  mirror  which 
hung  before  her  in  its  gilded  frame,  not 
is  that  Sybil  Gray  whose  unassuming 
costome  in  her  home  at  Vernon  Grove 
bad  scarcely  given  her  a  thought,  but  as 
a  Sybil  Gray  of  the  fashionable  world, 
around  whose  bare  neck  and  arms  were 
entwined  costly  pearls,  and  whose  golden, 
gossamer  ringlets  no  longer  hang  natu- 
rally upon  her  shoulders,  bat  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  more  womanly  style  of  a 
studied  coiffure.  For  once  in  her  life  she 
looked  at  herself  attentively  and  curi- 
ously, and  a  deeper  flush  stole  to  her 
sbeek  as  she  beheld  the  radiant  image 
there.  Suddenly  she  awoke  to  a  know- 
ledge of  her  power,  a  dangerous  know- 
ledge, and  one  upon  which  the  nice  moral 
balance  of  character  has  often  been 
wrecked.  It  was  no  simple  trial  which 
eame  to  her  then;  herself  became  the 
tempter,  that  fair  strange  image  which 
smiled  as  she  smiled,  and  toyed  with  the 
circling  bracelet  upon  her  arm.  She  had 
a  right  to  be  proud,  it  said,  if  she  would 
but  remember  the  homage  that  she  had 
received ;  it  bade  her  recall  the  minutest 
circumstance  in  that  evening  of  triumphs; 
Leslie's  words,  so  deferential  and  tender; 
Lin  wood's  look  of  admiration  ;  the  rapt 
attention  with  which  all  had  listened  to 
her  songs;  those  numberless  introduc- 
tions, and  last  but  not  least,  Isabel's 
words  at  parting — "good-night,  my  flower 
of  the  forest — I  am  proud  to  have  you 
transplanted  here."  "What  was  that 
monotonous  country  life  where  each  day 
was  like  another,  in  comparison  with  that 
varied,  fascinating,  joyous  existence  for 
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which   she   seemed    especially  made?" 
asked  the  mirrored  image. 

Not  causelessly  had  Vernon  tremble^ 
as  he  gave  her  his  parting  blessing ;  the 
world's  breath  was  welcome  already,  nor 
did  she  turn  away  at  once  from  its  per- 
fumed incense. 

-  "  What  shall  arrest  these  bewildering, 
wandering  thoughts,"  said  another  voice 
which  she  knew  was  the  clarion  voice  of 
conscience;  "what  shall  take  thee  un- 
spoiled back  to  Vernon  Grove,  ere  selfish" 
ness,  pride  and  folly  enter  and  obtain 
possession  of  thy  heart  ?  Be  true  to  thy 
better  nature  and  seek  a  safeguard." 

Sybil  made  her  choice,  wavering  but 
for  an  instant.  Quickly  unclasping  her 
pearls  and  divesting  herself  of  her  gauzy 
drapery,  folding  her  luxuriant  hair  in 
less  artistic  bands  around  her  head,  she 
extinguished  the  blaze  of  light  which  had 
revealed  to  her  that  tempting  picture,  and 
kneeling  down  penitently  ere  she  slept, 
she  sought  and  found  that  safeguard 
which  she  needed ; — it  teas  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

• 

4<  In  the  song-voice,  in  the  speech- voice, 

There  is  but  one  far  off  tone ; 

In  the  silence  of  my  bosom, 

But  one  burning  throb  alone— 

But  one  form  of  shade  or  brightness 

In  the  mazes  of  my  sleep, 

One  pearl  of  snowy  whiteness 

In  my  memory's  heaving  deep ! 

"  How  I  glory,  how  I  sorrow, 
How  I  love  with  deathless  love — 
How  I  weep  before  the  chilling  skies, 
And  moan  to  God  above ! 
I  am  higher,  I  am  prouder, 
Than  if  stars  were  round  my  head ; 
I  am  drooping,  I  am  lonely, 
As  a  mourner  o'er  the  dead  !" 

Albert  Linwood  did  not  confine  hit 
visits  to  Mr,  Clayton's  house  merely  to 
the  day  after  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  but  was  a  constant  guest  there ;  a 
welcome  one,  too,  was  he,  and  besides 
being  an  acquisition  to  the  pleasant  cir- 
cle gathered  there,  Sybil  was  learning  to 
look  for  his  coming  with  pleasure  and 
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to  cull  that  a  disappointment  which  kept 
him  away  He  was  so  genial,  even-tem- 
pered and  frank,  his  conversation  was 
such  a  fund  of  information  and  amuse- 
ment ;  be  was  moreover  so  handsome  and 
refined,  that  when  his  bright  face  looked 
in  at  the  door  it  was  always  greeted  with 
smiles.  And  besides  these  considerations 
there  was  really  a  great  deal  to  be  talked 
about  by  Sybil  and  himself, — subjects 
that  bad  only  been  touched  upon  in  their 
letters;  Vernon,  her  grand-mother,  the 
Grove,  and  pain-tings  and  works  of  art 
innumerable*  so  that  Sybil,  from  looking 
forward  to  his  presence  simply  with 
pleasant  anticipations,  insensibly  came 
to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  &  necessity 
and;  right,  and  Linwood's  place  by  her 
side  was  always  reserved  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Leslie' s  visits  were  almost  daily  also, 
and  Florence  and  Isabel  soon  began  to 
perceive,  that  although  Sybil  did  not  re- 
ceive him  with  the  warmth  that  she 
showed  to  Albert,  her  manner  was  not 
sufficiently  forbidding  to  discourage  him, 
and  they  felt  that  his  devotion,  his  man- 
ly bearing,  and  his  wealth  must  eventu- 
ally impress  her  favourably  and  wake  in 
her  heart  the  slumbering  passion  of  love. 
They  were  convinced,  too,  from  her  per- 
fect unconsciousness,  that  this  must .  be 
the  work  of  time,  and  Sybil  received 
him  as  she  would  any  other  visitor  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  until 
an  hour  arrived  which  awaked  her  from 
her  dream  of  ignorance  and  fully  en- 
lightened her  as  to  Leslie's  real  senti- 
ments. 

Lin  wood  came  one  morning,  quite  ex- 
cited about  a  picture  upon  exhibition, 
to  invite  the  Claytons  and  their  guest 
to  visit  it.  It  was  but  just  completed  by 
a  young  artist  of  great  promise,  who  was 
a  friend  of  his,  and  as  Leslie  was  present 
be  included  him  also  in  the  invitation. 
The  picture  was  hung  in  a  hall  which 
contained  several  other  fine  paintings, 
all  objects  of  interest,  to  Sybil  especially, 
who,  in  consequence  of  occasional  les- 
sons from  Albert,  was  now  beginning  to 
detect  a  copy  from  an  original,  and  read- 
ily to  discover  different  schools  of  art. 
She   named   with   unerring  judgment, 


from  some  peculiarity  of  colouring  or  ex- 
ecution, painters  of  different  styles ;  and 
Albert  was  never  weary  in  instructing 
her  upon  these  points  or  letting  her  into 
the  secrets  of  the  profession  which  was 
to  him  the  one  absorbing  aim  of  his  ex- 
istence. But  the  chief  present  attrac- 
tion in  the  hall  lay  in  the  picture  which 
he  had  brought  them  to  see,  and  which 
was  entitled,  A  Happy  Some. 

The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  paint- 
ing were  quite  remarkable,  and  the 
grouping  life-like  and  distinct,  telling  its 
own  story,  as  being  just  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent.  The  skies  and 
scenery  were  purely  Italian,  portraying 
,  that  out-of-door  existence  which  is  lived 
beneath  Italy's  genial  skies.  Before  a 
cottage  door  sat  a  woman  with  that  rich, 
voluptuous  charm  of  beauty,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  no  other  dime,  and  upon 
hat  figure  the  eye  rested  as  the  promi- 
nent one- in  the  group.  But  not  long  was 
admiration  of  her  in  the  ascendant,  for 
there  were  other  details  to  claim  the  at- 
tention. There  was  none  of  the  bustle 
ef  active  English  life  in  the  picture,  but 
a  dreamy  indolence  which  breathed  only 
of  rest,  tranquillity,  and  freedom  from 
thought  of  what  the  morrow  might  bring 
forth.  The  hour  was  sunset,  and  at  lbs 
feet  of  the  woman  reclined  a  stalwart 
man  in  his  peasant's  dress,  who  appeared 
to  have  thrown  aside  some  implement  of 
toil;  and  the  half-satisfied,  half-weary 
look  of  the  husband  was  in  excellent 
keeping  with  the  other  points  in  the  pic- 
ture. But  the  woman  with  her  superb 
dark  eyes,  and  the  man  in  bis  luxurious 
attitude  of  rest  were  net  wholly  engross- 
ed with  each  other,  for  the  glance  of  both 
was  directed  to  the  figure  of  a  child  in 
the  distance  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
hastening  onward  to  her  cottage  home. 
The  gase  of  expectancy  in  the  child's 
face  was  finely  contrasted  with  the 
mother's  look  of  pride  and  the  father's 
aspect  of  quiet  happiness,  and  the  calm 
which  breathed  from  the  whole  scene, 
together  with  the  rich  glowing  colouring 
of  the  whole  were  unmistakeably  full  of 
merit,  and  bespoke  for  the  young  artist 
a  certainty  of  future  fame. 

Each  one  of  the  party,  who  were  in- 
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debted  to  Linwood  for  a  sight  of  the 
patntnig,  admired  it  for  its  different 
points  of  interact,  now  for  its  gorgeous 
colours,  dow  the  loveliness  of  the  woman, 
or  the  manly  beauty  of  the  father,  while 
Isabel  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
anstudied  grace  of  the  child  of  Southern 
skies.  Leslie,  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
looked  to  the  whole  effect,  and  in  his 
own  matter  of  fast,  truthful  way,  admir- 
ed it  for  what  it  really  was,  the  embodied 
idea  of  an  artistta  dream  of  a  happy 


Isabel  and  Albert  at  last  wandered  off 
to  the  other  pictures  in  the  room,  while 
Sybil  and  Leslie,  satisfied  with  the  one 
before  them,  remained  still  examining  its 
beauties,  which  increased  apparently  the 
longer  they  inspected  it  and  from  what- 
ever point  of  view. 

Assured  that  they  were  alone,  Leslie 
ventured  upon  a  topic  which  he  felt  that 
his  happiness  imperatively  demanded 
should  be  broached,  and  interrupting  a 
passing  criticism  which  Sybil  was  mak- 
ing, he  asked  her  what  her  ideal  of  a 
happy  home  was,  "I mean,"  he  said, 
"  if  you  had  the  power,  bow  you  would 
depict  it  on  canvass,  how  embody  it  so 
that  others  might  see  it  and  compare  it 
with  their  own/' 

•*  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Sybil,  "  I 
have  never  thought ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  put  on  canvass 
just  what  I  conceive  to  be  happiness.  It 
lies  not  so  much  in  scenic  represen- 
tton  as  in  expression ;  not  so  much  in  ex- 
pression as  in  something  which  is  inter- 
nal and  cannot  be  portrayed.  To  give 
happiness  and  to  be  happy  is  nothing 
tangible,  but  is  simply  a  power  ema- 
nating from  one,  to  do  and  be  what 
would  please  others,  although  from  the 
face  of  one  so  acting  an  expression  of 
divine  beauty  must  emanate,  and  if  I 
had  the  genres  I  might  paint  such  a 
face,  and  every  one  would  know  exactly 
What  to  call  it" 

*'  Your  answer  is  a  vague  one,  I  think/' 
answered  Leslie,  "  though  I  understand 
you  ;  were  you  to  ask  me,  I  think  that  I 
could  define  my  idea  much  more  clearly 
than  you  have  done  yours.  I  could  em- 
body my  dearest  and  best  wish  in  a  pic- 


ture which  weald  be  to  me  even  more  at- 
tractive than  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Linwood'e 
friend." 

"  I  would  like  to*  hear  you  describe  it," 
said  Sybil  innocently,  turning  upon  him 
the  full  light  of  her  eyes,  while  she  mat 
a  glance  which  brought  a  radiant  blush 
to  her  faoe.  The  blush  brought  a  con- 
fession which  had  been  trembling  for 
days  upon  his  lips. 

"  A  Happy  Home,"  he  said  with  a  tre* 
mour  in  his  voice,  "I  have  never  thought 
about  until  lately;  I  have  never  even 
cared  for  enjoyment  beyond  the  present 
hour,  and  have  been  content  to  play  my 
part  in  society,  to  admire  beauty,  to  ap- 
preciate wit,  and  to  return  to  my  books 
and  home  avocations  often  with  a  feeling 
of  relief— but  now,  lately,  there  is  a  new 
thought  in  my  heart  underlying  every 
other  thought,  and  pervading  my  whole* 
being.  The  realisation  of  it  as  I  desist 
will  make  my  life  one  long  season  of  in- 
tense and  satisfying  joy;  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  it  must  make  my  utter  mise- 
ry. Tou  must  have  perceived,  Miss  Gray, 
that  I  am  not  like  most  men  whom  every 
fair  face  and  form  attracts,  that  I  have 
no  passing  fancies,  and  that  life  and  its 
every  day  occurrences,  are  to  me  serious 
things.  What  I  do  and  am,  I  do  and 
am  in  earnest,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  my 
existence  to  be  true,  and  now  that  yoa 
know  something  of  my  disposition,  this 
prelude  will  prepare  you  for  what  I  am 
about  to  say.  With  me  to  love  once,  is 
to  love  forever,  and  to  love  at  all  is  to 
give  my  heart,  my  hopes,  my  being  into 
the  keeping  of  her  whom  I  feel  that  God 
has  appointed,  whether  she  return  my 
affection  or  not,  as  my  life-angel.  It  is 
my  joy  and  my  pride  to  say  that  it  is 
thus  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  yon, 
with  a  heart  trembling  upon  your  decis- 
ion, to  be  my  wife,  the  guardian  of  my 
life,  and  to  lend  the  light  of  your  pres- 
ence to  my  home  to  make  it  what  it  can 
never  be  without  you,  a  happy  one." 

All  forgotten  was  the  picture  before 
which  they  sat,  so  engrossed  were  they 
with  each  other,  Sybil  regarding  him 
with  wonder  and  pity,  tears  glistening 
in  her  eyes  which  from  the  shade  of  sad- 
ness jn  them  were  now  almost  of  a  violet 
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darkness, — and  Leslie  leaning  forward  to 
catch  her  faintest  whisper  which  would 
bid  him  hope  or  despair.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  he,  on  thai  eager,  greedy  gase, 
must  read  what  was  passing  in  her  heart, 
and  that  she  might  be  spared  the  an- 
swer ;  but  no,  he  wanted  words. 

"Speak,  Miss  Gray/'  he  said  almost 
imperatively, '"  this  suspense  is  positive 
torture;  only  say  one  word  to  end  it; 
say  that  there  is  hope  for  me  and  that 
those  tearful  eyes  bespeak  it" 

Thus  appealed  to,  the  blood  flowed 
away  from  Sybil's  face,  a  trembling  seis- 
ed her  and  her  hands  became  icy  cold, 
for  she  knew  what  an  utter  death  of  hope 
her  answer  must  bring. 
-  "  I  cannot,"  she  began,  but  so  unpre- 
pared had  she  been  for  his  sudden  avow* 
al,  that  she  knew  not  in  what  words  to 
couch  her  answer,  and  how  to  be  cruel 
and  yet  kind,  and  the  accents  died  away 
upon  her  lips ;  one  more  effort  she  tried 
to  make,  but  seeing  Isabel  and  Linwood 
approaching,  she  stopped  confusedly. 
,  "  Think  of  what  I  hare  said,"  said 
Leslie  in  a  low  tone,  as  he  read  anything 
but  hope  from  her  countenance ;  "it  is 
best  to  think  it  over,  and  then  to  tell  me 
calmly  of  my  fate ;  but  oh  1  Miss  Gray, 
Sybil,  if  it  be  possible,  be  merciful;  you 
hold  my  happiness  or  my  misery  in  your 
bands." 

'  Sybil  stepped  into  the  coach,  whioh 
was  to  convey  her  home,  like  one  in  a 
dream ;  Isabel  and  herself  were  alone, 
while  Albert  and  Leslie  followed  in  the 
carriage  of  the  latter.  Isabel  found  her 
companion  strangely  silent,  and  when 
she  asked  her  some  trivial  question  about 
the  pictures,  or  pressed  her  to  give  her 
opinion  of  a  distant  view  which  they 
were  passing  of  spires  rising  above  a 
charming  landscape,  Sybil  looked  so  dis- 
tressed and  asked  her  so  beseechingly  to 
let  her  be  left  to  her  own  thoughts  for 
awhile,  that  Isabel,  fancying  somewhat 
the  state  of  the  case,  indulged  her  in  her 
wish, — not  that  she  imagined  such  a 
preposterous  finale  to  Leslie's  devotion  as 
a>  refusal  from  her  young  protegte,  but 
she  thought  that  he  might  have  said  some 
tender  words  whioh  had  sunk  deep 
enough  into  the  quiet  current  of  Sybil's 


soul  to  agitate  its  peaceful  flow,- 
thing  which  she,  in  her  usual  silence, 
was  dwelling  on  retrospectively  with  emo- 
tions of  pleasure. 

When  they  reached  home,  Albert  as* 
sisted  Isabel  to  alight,  and  Leslie  hurried 
forward  to  conduct  Sybil  up  the  steps 
which  led  into  the  hall.  The  shades  of 
twilight  were  deepening,  and  yet  there 
was  light  enough  in  the  heavens  to  re* 
veal  to  his  anxious  gase  a  smile  upon 
Sybil's  countenance,  had  there  been  one, 
or  a  glance  of  answering  love,  but  he 
looked  in  vain,  and  she  felt  that  the  ag- 
onised, inquiring  expression  of  his  face 
was  a  question  which  demanded  a  full 
answer,  and  it  came  from  her  lips  in  ac- 
cents of  deep  sorrow. 
.  "  I  have  thought  it  all  over,"  she  said 
softly,  "  and  it  can  never  be." 

Then  with  this  certainty  of  his  fate 
hanging  over  him,  the  world  reeled  with 
him,  and  he  seemed  like  one  stunned 
by  a  sudden  blow,  and  looking  upward 
as  if  to  appeal  to  a  higher  power,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Teaoh  her,  ohl  God,  to  be 
merciful  1" — but  no  star  met  his  gase,  no 
ray  of  hope,  only  the  blank  skies  and  the 
coming  twilight. 

One  more  appeal  he  ventured  upr* . 
and  his  voice  was  turned  to  unutterable 
tenderness  as  he  uttered  it.  "  Will  not 
waiting,"  be  said,  "  will  not  months,  no 
years,  will  no  probation,  no  trial  or  con- 
stancy, bring  me  nearer  to  my  only 
earthly  happiness?" 

Sybil  shook  her  head,  and  her  face 
must  have  indicated  how  much  she  her- 
self was  suffering  in  the  protracted  in- 
terview, for  suddenly  remembering  that 
he  was  keeping  her  there  on  the  thresh- 
old perhaps  against  her  will,  like  one 
who  sees  a  door  which  shuts  him  out 
from  happiness  closed  against  him  and 
doggedly  accepts  his  fate,  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  clasped  Sybil's  in  his  own,  bid* 
ding  her  an  eternal  farewell. 

"  If  you  cannot  love  me,  pray  for  me 
Sybil,"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  for  I 
shall  need  your  prayers  in  my  solitary, 
wretched  home." 

With  eyes  filled  with  tears,  Sybil  watch- 
ed him  for  an  instant  as  he  walked 
slowly  down  the  steps  like  a  man  sud- 
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dcnly  overtaken  with  blindness,  then 
hastening  past  Isabel  and  Albert,  who 
were  awaiting  her  in  the  hall  and  won* 
dering  what  delayed  her  so  long,  she 
paused  not  until  she  had  reached  her 
own  room,  and  there  in  a  passion  of 
tears  her  heart  overflowed  because,  though 
it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  she  had 
wounded  a  true  and  manly  nature,  whose 
only  fault  had  been  in  loving  her  too 
well 

Sybil  pleaded  a  headache,  and  remain- 
ed in  her  own  room  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  after  Albert's  departure, 
which  was  much  earlier  than  was  usual, 
Isabel,  thinking  that  her  services  might 
.  be  needed,  went  to  offer  to  her  any  assis- 
tance she  might  require.  It  needed  no 
assurance  on  her  part  to  convince  her 
kind  hostess  that  she  was  suffering,  for 
her  eyes  were  heavy  and  swollen  and 
a  bright  red  spot  burned  in  either  cheek. 
But  she  was  tearless  now,  for  the  storm 
bad  passed  over  and  had  left  her  com- 
paratively calm  and  satisfied.  She  felt 
that  she  had  done  right,  for  she  had  sub- 
jected herself  to  rigid  self-examination 
and  had  decided  that  she  could  never 
have  given  him  the  love  which  he  de- 
manded, and  to  an  all-absorbing  passion 
like  his,  she  felt  that  it  would  have  been 
mockery  to  offer  the  substitute  of  friend- 
ship. She  had  concluded,  too,  as  Leslie 
had  signified  to  her  that  he  was  about  to 
depart  from  her  presence  forever,  that  it 
would  be  but  juBt  to  explain  the  cause  of 
his  absence  to  Mrs.  Clayton  and  to  keep 
nothing  back  from  her  knowledge. 

"It  was  kind  in  you  to  leave  your 
guests  and  come  to  me,  my  dear  friend," 
she  said  as  Isabel  entered  and  inquired 
if  she  felt  any  relief  from  her  headache ; 
44  the  pain  which  I  felt  ha»  nearly  passed 
away,  and  was  simply  an  attendant  upon 
a  sad  experience  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  encounter  this  evening,  and  which 
agitated  me  more  than  I  can  express. 
Your  interest  in  my  welfare,  however,  is 
but  one  among  your  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  I  would  return  it  by  a 
perfect  confidence  on  my  part.  Mr. 
Leslie  told  me  this  evening  that  I  had  it 
in  my  power  to  decide  his  happiness  or 
misery-—" 


"  And  of  course  you  have  decided*  to 
make  him  happy,  dear  Sybil,19  said  Isa- 
bel embracing  her;  "I  must  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  conquest  of  such  a  no- 
ble and  worthy  man." 

"  I  told  him,  noble  and  worthy  as  he 
is,"  said  Sybil  gravely,  "that  I  could 
never  be  his  wife." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion passed  over  Isabel's  face.  "  Foolish 
child  1"  she  said,  "  you  will  regret  this  $ 
you  will  repent  of  this  mad  folly.  Mad 
and  foolish  I  term  your  conduct,  because 
there  is  not  one  within  the  whole  circle 
of  my  acquaintance  who  would  not  deem 
an  alliance  with  Mr.  Leslie  as  an  honour 
and  an  advantage,  and  so  you  should 
view  it ;  unless,"  she  added,  looking  full 
at  Sybil's  downcast  face,  "the  heart 
that  he  asked  for  is  given  to  another,  the 
love  that  he  would  win  already  another's 
prize." 

Sybil  raised  her  eyes  frankly  nor 
shrunk  from  that  long  and  scrutinizing 


"No,"  she  said  simply  and  without 
any  confusion,  "  I  do  not  love  another. 
A  mighty  love  must  draw  me  to  make 
me  give  my  time,  my  affections,  my  life 
to  one  as  you  have  given  yours  to  Mr. 
Clayton.  Every  recess  in  my  heart  I 
must  probe  before  I  could  say  to  one  who 
sought  my  love,  '  with  you  I  could  pass 
a  life-time;'  some  thoughts  like  these 
passed  through  my  mind  as  Mr.  Leslie 
eloquently  besought  me  to  pause  ere  I 
gave  him  a  final  answer,  and  then  I  was 
certain  that  P  could  nofr— coultt  not,  love 
him  as  a  wife  should  lbve  a  husband,  nor 
could  my  life  be  the  happy,  sunshiny  life 
that  yours  is." 

"And  you  think  that  1  am  happy?" 
said  Isabel  sadly,  forgetting  for  a  mo- 
ment her  young  friend  in  herself. 

Sybil  started  at  that  unusually  solemn 
tone,  and  for  an  instant  looked  anxiously 
at  Isabel,  for  her  question  seemed  to  im- 
ply a  doubt. 

"  So  have  I  always  deemed'  you,"  she 
said  with  candour ;  "  so  have  I  always 
thought  that  a  woman  must  be  who  has 
married  a  man  whom  she  has  chosen 
from  all  the  world,  and  who  has  no  wish 
ongratified.     If  happiness  consist   not 
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in  this,  then  what  is  it,"  she  asked,  "  I 
mean  the  happiness  which  springs  from 
married  life  V 

"  Is  there  nothing  more  out  of  God's 
treasury  that  he  can  give  ?"  returned  Is- 
abel passionately,  while  hot  tears  coursed 
each  other  down  her  face;  "would 
nothing  help  to  fill  up  the  tedious  hours 
of  these  long,  lonely  days  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  Sybil,  that  this  grand  house 
is  too  quiet  and  that  the  prattle  of  a 
ohild,  the  silvery  tones  of  a  youthful 
voice,  the  loving  clasp  of  a  dimpled 
hand,  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  the 
trusting  look  in  an  infant's  eyes,  might 
make  me  happier  ?  Oh,  Sybil,  you  can- 
not realize  the  longing,  you  cannot 
fathom  the  intensity  of  that  one  wish  of 
mine,  breathed  in  vain  to  the  earth,  the 
air— aye,  to  Heaven  itself  and  denied." 

For  a  brief  space  of  time  Isabel's  proud 
form  was  bent  and  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands  in  a  momentary  struggle  with 
herself;  when  she  looked  up  again  it 
wore  its  accustomed  calm,  careless  beau- 
ty, and  her  light,  musical  voice  was  no 
longer  broken  and  sad. 

"  How  foolish  I  was  to  intrude  my 
troubles  upon  you,"  she  said,  "  when  we 
were  discussing  yonrself  and  not  me; 
Sybil,  forget  them ;  think  once  more  that 
I  am  just  what  you  imagined  me  to  be." 

"I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  not 
happy,  dear  Mrs.  Clayton,"  replied  Sybil 

"  But  I  am  happy,  child, — forget  my 
folly  in  revealing  to  you  my  one  wild  un- 
granted  prayer;  and  now  let  us  turn 
back  again  to  yourself.  Answer  me  can- 
didly, Sybil ;  Leslie,  you  say,  is  out  of 
the  question,  tell  me,  then,  with  those 
truthful  eyes  of  yours  looking  full  at  me, 
if  you  are  sure  that  you  love  no  one 
else?" 

"Whom  should  I  love?"  said  she. 
"Mr.  Vernon,  my  grand-mother,  Mr. 
Clayton  and  yourself  are  my  world ;  be- 
yond it  and  the  love  which  I  meet  there 
I  know  of  no  other  love;  believe  me,  for 
I  would  not  deceive  you,  dear  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton." 

Isabel  was  satisfied,  and  yet  as  she 
stooped  to  kiss  Sybil's  brow  she  could 
not  resist  another  appeal  to  the  foolish 


child  who  had  thrown  away  such  a* 
amount  of  positive  good  as  the  rejected 
hand  of  Leslie.  "  You  had  better  let  me 
call  him  back,"  she  said. 

"No,  no,"  said  Sybil  more  emphati- 
cally than  before ;  while  Isabel  bade  her 
good  night  laughingly  and  left  her  alone 
once  more.  She  was  disappointed  in  ths 
result  of  Leslie's  suit,  but  satisfied  mat 
Sybil  was  heart-free,  and  she  left  the  se- 
quel to  time  and  waited  to  consult  Flor- 
ence upon  the  next  step  which  it  vv 
advisable  for  them  to  take.  'The  eoncls> 
sion  that  the  friends  eventually  armed 
at,  was,  that  Sybil,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  was  interested  in  Albert,  and  at 
her  conduct  to  him  each  day  made  sur- 
mise conviction,  they  rejoiced  once  more 
together  that  though  not  -  far-sighted 
enough  to  foretell  the  termination  of  their 
former  plans,  they  could  not  now  be 
mistaken  in  their  newly-raised  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

On  a  sudden,  through  the  glistening 
Leaves  around  a  little  stirred, 
Came  a  sound,  a  sense  of  music,  which 
was  rather  felt  than  heard. 

Softly,  finely,  it  inwound  me — 
From  the  world  it  shut  me  in — 
Like  a  fountain  falling  round  me, 
Which  with  silver  waters  thin 
Clips  a  little  marble  Naiad,  sitting  smiling- 
ly within, 
Whence  the  music  came,  who  knoweth? 
Mrs .  Browning. 

Albert  Linwood,  previous  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Sybil,  had  only  been  a 
worshipper  of  art ;  the  rose  on  a  fair 
woman's  cheek  was  not  to  him  an  mete 
of  health,  or  an  eye  bright  with  intelli- 
gence an  earnest  of  the  mind  within, 
they  were  merely  regarded  by  him  as  fit 
subjects  for  his  pencil,  and  so  absorbed 
had  he  been  in  his  studio  among  his 
paintings,  that  the  thought  of  love  for 
any  of  the  fair  forme,  which  often  looked 
in  upon  the  rapt  artist  as  hie  pictures 
grew  upon  the  canvass,  or  for  the 
habUuHs  whom  he  met  in  the  fascinating 
whirl  of  society  never  entered  into  his 
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imagination.  Life  contained  for  him  bat 
three  objects  all  centering  in  the  first, 
and  they  ranked  that ; — improvement  in 
his  profession  until  he  had  reached  a 
point  where  fame  would  be  a  certain  re- 
ward, next  Vernon's  approbation,  and 
lastly  a  return  to  his  native  land,  crowned 
with  honours. 

Thus  the  first  evening  that  he  saw 
Sybil  and  the  moonlight  discovered  to 
him  her  radiant  loveliness,  he  felt  the 
true  artist-emotion  of  admiration  for 
what  was  so  singularly  exquisite,  nay 
more,  he  regarded  her  as  something 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to 
himself,  a  model.  In  her  fair  hair  he 
saw  a  realisation  of  Titian's  dreams  of 
beauty,  in  her  bine  eyes  the  very  shade 
which  he  had  so  nearly  portrayed  in  her 
awn  picture,  his  ideal.  Then  her  "  colour- 
ing/' in  artist's  phrase,  was  so  much  like 
that  which  had  been  handed  down  from 
early  times  of  art,  and  which  the  paint- 
ers of  the  modern  schools  tried  but  in 
vain  to  copy,  that  he  longed  for  his  easel 
to  take  a  new  and  perhaps  successful 
lesson  from  nature;  and  her  form,  so 
lithe,  yet  so  firm  and  full,  was  a  study  in 
itself.  But  though  Linwood's  admiration 
was  excited,  his  heart  was  not  touched ; 
if  a  stray  wave  of  hair  escaped  from  its 
fastening  and  glittered  like  gold  in  the 
sunlight,  he  thought  how  easily  with 
brush  in  hand  he  might  make  the  cir- 
cling rings  enduring ;  did  the  shadow  of 
her  dark  lashes  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
her  glowing  cheek,  and  did  her  face  as- 
sume a  thoughtful  expression,  at  once 
in  imagination  he  encircled  it  with  a  halo 
like  another  Madonna. 

In  this  absence  of  all  heart-worship  lay 
Sybil's  unconscious  trust  of  him,  for  had 
his  voice  breathed  love  or  his  eyes  looked 
it,  she  would  have  shrunk  back  into  her- 
self frightened  at  the  perfect  confidence 
which  she  had  reposed  in  him,  but  as 
Vernon's  friend,  as  her  correspondent,  as 
the  familiar  guest  of  her  friends,  Sybil 
gave  herself  up  to  the  charm  of  bis 
society,  which  contained  a  fascination 
that  few  could  resist  Soon  however 
there  came  a  change  unperceived  at  first 
by  her  and  almost  unfelt  by  him,  so  like 
was  it  to  the  gradual  coming  of  twilight 


over  the  sea,  so  silent  in  its  approach,  nor 
did  ho  realise  it  until  he  discovered  that 
there  was  a  higher  object  in  life  than 
even  rivalling  the  great  masters  in  paint- 
ing, and  that  so  he  gained  it,  content  was 
he  to  spend  an  existence  inglorious  and 
void  of  ambition,  and  Sybil's  smile  was 
this  rival  to  his  art.  As  a  flower  open- 
ing to  the  sun  he  gave  her  one  by  one 
every  leaf  into  her  keeping,  and  then  his 
whole  heart  lay  bare,  all  her  own ;  she 
was  the  light,  the  warmth,  the  sun  that 
had  given  life  to  the  flower  upon  which 
they  had  rested,  and  to  him  this  new  ex- 
perience, this  developing  growth  was  a 
blessed  dream,  more  enthralling  and  ab- 
sorbing than  any  of  his  old  dreams  of 
distinction  and  power. 

A  fear  that  be  should  offend  her,  a  de- 
sire to  make  himself  acceptable  to  her  ia 
every  way,  were  now  his  ruling  passions, 
and  a  wish  of  hers,  however  simple  or  ex- 
travagant, if  possibly  attainable,  was 
always  attended  to  and  gratified  by  her 
.  ever  watchful  admirer.  Daily,  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers,  arranged  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  an  artist's  combination  of 
colours,  graced  her  table:  music  he 
brought  her  when  fresh  from  the  compo- 
ser's hand ;  exquisite  plants  and  books, 
and  all  those  little  gifts  which  are  too 
simple  to  be  returned  or  refused  by  the 
most  fastidious,  and  which  were  dicta- 
ted by  a  perfectly  refined  taste  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  so- 
ciety. 

One  evening,  the  conversation  taking  a 
general  turn  at  Mrs.  Clayton's,  musk 
was  discussed,  and  its  soothing  or  exci- 
ting influence  from  the  first  lullaby  sung 
to  the  almost  unconscious  infant  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  a  martial  band.  It 
was  a  wide  field  for  one  who  was  at  home 
upon  the  subject,  and  soon  all  were  lis- 
tening to  Albert  as  he  touched  upon 
different  styles  of  music  and  the  soften* 
ing  power  which  it  had  exercised  upon 
mankind,  not  forgetting  the  rude  drums 
of  barbarous  nations,  the  harp  and  tim- 
brel of  the  Scriptures,  the  wandering  min- 
strels, the  organ  with  its  solemn  appeal  to 
what  was  religious  in  our  nature,  the 
piano  with  its  varied  powers,  the  viol  and 
its  lively  measure,  and  lastly  night  music 
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sounding  in  the  serenade  beneath  the 
window  of  some  listening  lady  fair. 

Sybil's  eyes  grew  brighter  as  she 
listened,  and  hers  was  the  next  voice 
that  spoke.  She  always  regretted,  she 
•aid,  that  the  days  of  chivalry  bad  past, 
and  that  she  had  not  lived  in  the  olden 
times,  when  through  the  casements  of 
their  "  ladye  loves  "  the  gallant  knights 
told  of  their  affection  in  song,  or  a  band 
of  instrumental  music  came  softly  borne 
on  the  night  air  mingling  in  a  sleeper's 
dreams. 

"  Tou  talk  as  though  the  fashion  were 
obsolete/'  said  Isabel,  "  when,  in  truth, 
serenading  is  as  customary  as  ever ;  it 
did  not  die  out  with  Blondel,  nor  yet 
with  Shakspeare's  enamoured  heroes, 
and  though  I  cannot  boast  of  a  plumed 
chevalier,  with  guitar  strung  by  a  blue 
ribbon  on  his  shoulder,  pouring  out  his 
admiration  in  a  love-ditty,  yet  I  have 
often  had  a  modern  serenade  so  beautiful 
in  its  perfect  harmony  of  varied  instru- 
ments that  I  have  felt  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  I  belong  to  the  present  age 
rather  than  those  which  are  passed." 

"  How  delightful,"  said  Sybil,  "  a  sere- 
nade must  be.  It  must  appear  like  going 
to  sleep  soberly  in  this  every-day  world, 
and  awaking  in  fairy  land  to.  hear  mid- 
night music." 

That  night  Sybil  slumbered  in  the 
sweet  sleep  of  youth,  that  deep  uncon- 
sciousness, that  dreamless  state  which 
seldom  comes  to  us  after  we  have  had 
struggles  and  sorrows,  but  at  midnight 
she  started  from  her  couch  trembling 
with  delight,  for  just  beneath  her  win- 
dow a  melody  uprose,  so  sweet  and  ex- 
quisite in  its  every  note,  that  Bhe  thought 
it  must  be  the  music  of  a  dream. 

A  first  serenade  I  What  moment  in  a 
young  maiden's  life  can  compare  with  itl 
What  a  feeling  of  pride  and  importance 
it  gives  her ;  with  what  a  timid,  trembling 
hand  a  taper  is  lit ;  how  hastily  and  yet 
gracefully  a  shawl  is  thrown  around  her 
white-robed  form :  bow  her  cheek  flushes 
as  she  draws  near  the  window  and 
screens  herself  behind  the  protecting 
blind.  Then  how  all  personal  feeling 
is  forgotten  in  the  cadence  of  sweet 
sounds;  how  the  white  feet  keep  time 


to  the  melody,  the  lips  murmuring  the 
while  inaudible  thanks  to  the  mysterious 
visitants  who  unseen  minister  to  her 
pleasure.  Ah,  it  is  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten,  at  least  so  thought  Sybil 
as  she  listened  with  her  whole  soul  to  the 
midnight  music. 

As  she  thus  stood  with  heightened 
colour,  more  brilliant  because  of  the 
crimson  curtains  which  lent  a  still  deeper 
glow  to  her  flushed  cheeks,  Isabel  softly 
entered  with  her  finger  on  her  lip  en- 
joining silence,  and  they  listened  together 
to  the  delightful  strains. 

They  were  a  contrast  too  striking,  too 
beautiful  to  be  passed  unnoticed;  the 
one  so  brilliant  and  changeful,  yet  so 
lovely  withal,  with  her  restless  eyes,  quiet 
for  a  moment,  and  a  smile  upon  her 
parted  lips,  every  faculty,  as  it  were, 
wide  awake,  and  listening  with  her 
whole  being ;  the  other  in  the  shadow, 
softer,  gentler,  her  eyes  half-closed,  her 
head  resting  upon  her  hand,  and  every 
limb  in  an  almost  statue-like  repose, 
every  sense  dreaming,  every  emotion 
lulled  into  quiet  by  the  harmony. 

A  sudden  silence  changed  them  both, 
to  Isabel  it  gave  a  voice,  to  Sybil  an 
awaking  from  her  delicious  trance,  while 
the  footsteps  of  the  performers  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

"  Do.  you  know  to  whom  you  owe  this 
pleasure  ?"  said  Isabel,  "  do  you  know  to 
whose  thoughtful  interest  you  can  trace 
your  first  serenade  I" 

"  It  could  scarcely  have  been  for  me," 
said  Sybil,  "  or  if  it  was,  it  must  have 
been  performed  by  some  invisible  spirits 
of  the  air  who  heard  my  wish  to  night." 

"  Tou  owe  it  to  Albert,  Sybil ;  how 
kind  be  is,  bow  he  is  ever  planning  for 
the  lady  of  his  thoughts  happy  surprises, 
unexpected  delights." 

"He  is  indeed  good,  and  thoughtful, 
and  kind,"  answered  Sybil. 

"  It  is  the  way  that  he  tells  his  love, 
dear  child,"  returned  Isabel. 

Sybil  blushed  crimson,  a  blush  of 
pleasure,  Isabel  thought,  but  it  was  one 
rather  of  pain  to.  her  to  whom  this  revela- 
tion came. 

"Yes,"  said  Isabel  in  answer  to  the 
blush,  "  it  18  love  which,  dictates  all  that  he 
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does;  a  love,  which,  when  yon  some  to 
return  it  in  ite  full  depth  and  purity, 
will  make  your  happiness;  and  which 
Biehard  will  sanction  with  hie  whole 
heart,  for  you  are  both  very  dear  to  him, 
hie  little  Sybil  and  his  friend  Albert/' 

Sybil  Bat  down ;  her  limbs  would  not 
sustain  her ;  she  felt  suddenly  cold  and 
trembling. 

"Tell  him,  tell  Mr.  Linwood,"  she  be- 
gan, she  was  going  to  say,  "  not  to  love 
me,"  when  Isabel  interrupted  her  with  a 
kiss  and  hastened  from  the  room. 

Sybil  did  not  sleep  after  Isabel  had 
left  her,  but  kept  vigil  until  the  dawn. 
"What  if  Albert  really  loved  her/'  she 
asked.berself,  "as  Leslie  had;  Albert, 
Vernon's  best  friend?  What  if  he  were 
to  say  to  her,  '  you  can  make  my  happi- 
ness or  misery/  and  if  her  answer  were 
to  be  as  before,  '  it  can  never,  never  be/ 
how  would  Vernon  regard  her  after  her 
rejection  of  one  he  loved  so  well  I" 

Sybil  was  bewildered ;  she  longed  for  a 
friend  to  whom  to  turn  for  advice  and 
counsel — but  whom  had  she  ?  She  wsb 
alone  there  though  surrounded  by  human 
beings.  With  Isabel  she  could  scarcely 
sympathize ;  Clayton  was  too  much  im- 
mersed in  business  to  give  her  any  but  a 
passing  notice,  and  Florence  too  cold 
and  forbidding.  To  Vernon  himself  she 
might  have  applied,  but  he  was  too  far 
off  for  any  communication  of  so  delicate 
a  nature,  and  her  aunt  Mary,  whom  she 
knew,  rather  by  what  had  been  told  her 
than  by  personal  acquaintance  with  her 
character,  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted, 
too  much  a  stranger  to  her  to  ask  for  her 
advice.  And  so,  like  many  another  in- 
experienced girl,  pressed  bard  by  circum- 
stances, mistaking  fancy  for  the  delicious, 
ennobling  feeling  of  love,  trusting  to  do 
right,  yet  almost  knowing  that  it  was 
wrong,  fluctuating  daily,  hourly  in  pur- 
pose ;— in  a  moment,  when  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  refuge,  no  escape,  with  her 
heart  far  away  from  her  words,  and  her 
lips  colourless  and  quivering,  she  pro- 
mised to  be  Albert  Linwood's  wife. 

But  we  are  anticipating. 

The  morning  after  Sybil's  ever  memo- 
rable serenade,  Albert  Linwood  made  hiB 
appearance  at  Mr.  Clayton's  at  an  early 


hour,  and  Sybil,  frightened  by  what 
Isabel  had  told  her,  and  thinking  that  a 
manner,  as  cordial  as  hers  had  been, 
might  give  him  encouragement,  was 
silent,  almost  coldly  so  during  his  visit.  * 
She  politely,  though  in  measured  words, 
thanked  him  for  the  pleasure  that  she 
had  enjoyed,  and  then  relapsed  into  that 
calm,  indifferent  state  which  almost  mad- 
dened Albert  and  discovered  to  him  how 
fervently  he  loved  her,  and  how  much  he 
prized  her  smiles.  Then  Sybil  seeing 
the  anguish  depicted  in  his  face,  felt  that 
she  had  been  premature  in  treating  him , 
as  if  he  had  already  declared  himself 
and  in  the  effort  to  regain  her  for- 
mer state  of  playful  confidence,  raised 
Albert's  hopes  once  more,  until  a  few 
whispered  words  of  tenderness  from  him 
chilled  her  again  into  coldness.  And 
again  when  he  had  taken  leave  of  Isabel 
and  approached  Sybil,  holding  out  his 
hand  as  usual  for  a  parting  pressure,  she 
drew  herself  up  almost  haughtily,  and 
appearing  not  to  notice  his  outstretched 
hand,  passed  from  the  room. 

Poor  Sybil  was  a  mystery  to  herself, 
she  knew  that  Linwood  must  feel  that 
her  manner  was  cruelly  capricious,  she 
longed  to  fly  away  from  the  problem 
which  distracted  her,  which  was  to  find 
out  just  how  to  conduct  herself  towards 
Albert — but  that  was  not  possible,  her 
visit  to  Isabel  was  not  over,  and  she  felt 
with  a  troubled  heart  that  she  tried  her 
best  to  act  aright,  but  met  with  a  signal 
failure. 

After  a  few  days  of  this  trying  state  of 
things,  like  a  river  which  has  gradually 
swollen  and  at  last  impetuously  over- 
flowed its  banks,  Albert  Linwood  rushed 
madly  upon  his  fate.  He  felt  that  he' 
must  know  his  destiny,  he  felt  that  any 
thing  was  better  than  those  sudden  re- 
actions from  joy  to  despair  and  from  de- 
spair back  again  to  joy ;  the  better  part 
of  his  nature  was  wearing  away  under 
the  suffering  which  he  endured,  and  like 
one  who  has  staked  his  all  upon  a  single 
issue,  he  told  her  of  his  love. 

Sybil  Gray  was  not  surprised  at  bis 
declaration,  nor  did  she  feign  ignorance 
of  his  sentiment ;  she  had  expected  it* 
and  she  thought  that  all  that  remained 
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for  her  to  do,  was  to  place  her  hand 
calmly  in  his  with  sisterly  kindness  and 
tell  him  that  she  would  be  his  friend, 
simply  his  friend  until  life's  history  was 
ever,  bat  passionately  he  arrested  those 
sold,  measured  utterances  and  stormed 
the  citadel  of  her  heart  with  protesta- 
tions of  his  eternal  constancy.  He  would 
wait  patiently  until  she  bad  learned  to 
lore  him,  he  would  be  content  even  to 
love  her  without  a  return  if  she  would 
promise  to  be  his,  trusting  to  his  derotion 
to  win  her  affections  at  last ;  he  would  do 
all,  be  all  for  her  sake ;  if  she  required  it 
he  would  relinquish  his  favourite  occupa- 
tion and  live  only  in  her  presence  ready 
to  come  and  go  at  her  bidding,  he  simply 
desired  her  not  to  say  the  word  which 
woold  sever  them  forever. 

And  to  the  utterance  of  this  mighty 
love  Sybil  listened  sadly ;  it  was  a  love 
which  would  have  satisfied  many  a  lonely, 
yearning  heart,  but  not  Sybil's.  There 
was  still  something  wanting  after  all 
eloquence  had  been  exhausted  in  its 
cause. 

Some  men,  too  proud  for  pleading, 
would  have  been  satisfied  that  that 
averted  head  and  emphatic, "  I  must  not, 
cannot  listen  to  you,  I  can  give  you  no 
hope,"  were  what  they  really  expressed, 
explicit  denial,  but  to  Albert,  pride* 
where  the  winning  of  Sybil  was  con- 
cerned, was  a  forgotten  thing ;  he  loved 
madly,  he  pursued  madly,  he  would  hope 
en  until  death  or  her  marriage  with 
another  came  between  him  and  his  one 
object  in  life. 

Sometimes  such  love  is  rewarded,  some- 
times patience  and  prayer  bring  to  pass 
Our  wildest — most  unreasonable  desires, 
and  in  the  meantime  Linwood  lived  on 
hope. 

Isabel  was  an  unwearied  watcher  in  all 
that  appertained  to  Sybil,  and  certainly 
was  not  idle  in  acting.  She  played  her 
part  systematically  and  well,  seeing  with 
her  quick,  intelligent  eyes  something  of 
the  real  state  of  things,  and  at  last  win- 
ning from  Albert  by  her  interest  and 
sympathy  his  entire  confidence.  After 
every  conference  with  her  he  left  her 
more  cheerful,  for  she  always  gave  him 
the  hope  that  all  would  eventually  be  as 


he  desired,  and  that  such  constancy  and 
love  would  win  its  reward  at  last. 

But  there  was  another  who  looked  with 
stronger  interest  than  Isabel  upon  the  re- 
sult, and  it  was  after  a  long  interview 
with  her  that  Isabel  wrote  and  despatched 
the  following  note  to  her  brother. 

"  How  forlorn  and  lonely  you  must  be, 
dear  JRichard,  in  your  now  deserted 
home,  how  in  need  of  some  cheering 
words  1  My  hand  can  be  stayed  no 
longer  from  writing  to  you  and  giving 
you  some  general  intelligence  aa  to  hot 
we  progress  in  this  gay,  busy,  bustling 
world  of  ours.  First  I  must  write  of 
SybiL  She  is  enjoying  herself  as  you 
must  have  anticipated,  for  how  could 
such  a  happy,  hopeful  nature  aa  hers  be 
pining  and  unsatisfied  whea  we  have 
laid  ourselves  out  to  plan  pleasures  and 
inventions  for  her  enjoyment.  I  am 
proud  of  being  the  guardian  of  one  ss 
beautiful  and  admired  as  she  is,  nor  ant  I 
less  proud  of  the  impression  that  she  has 
made  in  society,  and  we  all,  as  well  ss 
herself,  unite  in  pleading  with  yon  for 
another  month  of  absence  for  her.  You 
will  not  be  astonished  when  you  think  of 
her  attractions,  that  I  have  a  little  secret 
to  tell  you  concerning  the  dear  child. 
It  is  this,  that  she  has  discarded,  thouaje 
against  my  will  and  advice,  the  best 
match  in  the  city,  a  man  altogether 
worthy  of  her,  and  one  whom  you  your* 
self  would  have  approved.  She  will  tell 
you  her  reasons,  I  suppose,  herself,  as 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  treat  of 
here. 

"  My  next  subject  must  be  your  friend 
Albert  Linwood.  He  mentioned,  to  as 
that  he  had  written  to  you  the  day  he  re* 
turned,  advising  you  of  his  arrival,  with 
a  promise  of  a  speedy  visit  to  Vernon 
Grove.  This,  for  the  present,  is  indeft» 
nitely  postponed—why,  you  will  learn 
farther  on.  I  must  premise  by  saying 
that  Linwood  has  great  attractions,  is  in* 
dependent,  handsome  and  agreeable,  with 
bis  European  graces  still  lingering  about 
him,  and  the  charm  of  Italy  in  his  eyes. 
We  always  welcome  him  gladly,  first 
for  your  sake,  and  next  for  his  own  in* 
trinsic  merit  Now  here  is  the  reason 
why  he  has  not   hastened  to  see  yon, 
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No  sooner  did  he  land  upon  his  native 
shores  than  he  became  enamoured  of 
a  okarming  young  girl  here,  who  it  is 
thought  smiles  upon  him  in  return,  and 
be  is  so  mueh  in  love  that  he  cannot 
spare  one  moment  from  her  side  to  visit 
you;  that  will  come  in  time  however, 
when  his  fate  is  decided.  All  he  wants 
from  yen  now  is  the  sanction  of  your 
friendship  to  his  love,  and  God  speed  to 
ate  heart's  first  wish,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  give,  and  some  day  not 
far  in  the  future,  he  hopes  to  introduce 
hie  bride  to  you. 

•'You  may  like  to  hear  something  of 
your  old  friend  Florence  Percy.  It 
seems  to  me,  and  all,  that  her  whole  na- 
ture is  changed ;  she  is  very  beautiful  in 
her  quiet  demeanor,  for  you  must  know 
that  she  has  taken  a  dislike  to  society 
and  lives  in  a  very  retired  manner,  and  I 
am  sure  by  many  expressions  that  mil 
from  her  lips  that  she  is  pining  to  be 
once  more  in  the  country. 

"  Write  through  your  amanuensis  a  few 
words  to  your  loving 

"Isaml." 

Vernon  received  the  above  epistle  just 
in  time  to  save  him  from  a  very  melan- 
aholy  fit  of  reverie,  for  each  day  the  ab- 
sence of  Sybil  was  becoming  less  beara- 
ble. His  dark,  sunless  world  seemed 
more  gloomy  than  ever,  and  his  old,  im- 
patient mood  was  fast  gaining  an  ascen- 
dency over  him.  But  now  that  he  was 
assured  that  she  was  well  and  happy, 
bow  that  he  bad  heard  of  her,  and  the 
dead  blank  of  silence  was  broken,  he 
salt  more  resigned,  even  though  he  knew 
that  another  month  was  to  be  added  to 
her  stay:  other  feelings  influenced  him 
too,  which  will  be  touched  upon  here- 
after. His  reply  to  Isabel's  letter  was  as 
follows. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  dear  Isa- 
bel, and  feel  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind- 
ness which  dictated  your  sending  it  to 
me.  Any  thing  which  tells  me  of  your 
wettare  and  Sybil's  is  welcome ;  keep  her 
another  month  by  all  means  if  she  de- 
sires it,  but  do  not  let  your  fascinations, 
or  those  of  any  one  else  steal  her  heart 
entirely  away  from  Vernon  Grove* 


"  As  for  A&ert,  God  be  thanked  that  ha 
is  at  home  again  in  safety.  And  so  be 
wants  my  sympathy  in  a  new  cause — it 
is  early  to  ask  it,  he  has  but  so  recently 
returned ;  he  must  literally  have  faiUt% 
as  a  bird  falls  into  a  snare,  with  love.  I 
really  thought  that  he  was  proof  to  all 
charms  and  spells  but  those  of  his  be* 
loved  art.  Nevertheless,  though  I  am  a 
little  jealous,  ranking  myself  as  I  have 
always  done  second  in  his  affections,  tell 
him  that  I  congratulate  him  with  my 
whole  heart  on  the  happy  life  which  has 
opened  upon  him,  I  say  happy,  because  I 
know  that  he  could  never  choose  one  un- 
worthy of  him,  and  that  I  do  indeed  bid 
him  God  speed.  Nay  more,  say  to  he? 
whom  he  would  win,  that  no  truer  heart 
beats  under  heaven  than  his,  and  that 
one  who  is  a  brother  to  him  in  all  things 
save  blood,  would  with  his  most  earnest 
counsel,  nay  with  his  last  breath,  if  it 
were  required,  entreat  her  to  reject  him 
not 

"  Say  to  Sybil,  that  in  her  grandmother 
there  is  no  change  ;  my  daily  visit  is  paid 
to  her  as  a  mere  form,  for  she  does  not 
recognize  me  at  all;  repeat  to  her  if 
any  ohange  should  oocur  it  shall  be  imr 
mediately  made  known  to  her." 

These,  with  a  few  added  words  rela- 
ting to  Sybil,  asking  Isabel  to  spare  no 
expense  to  gratify  her  tastes,  and  to  see 
that  her  wants  were  all  supplied,  were 
what  Vernon's  letter  contained.  The  re- 
ception of  it  threw  Isabel  into  an  eostacv/ 
of  delight,  and  long  and  earnest  was  the 
conference  of  the  friends  upon  the  day  of 
its  arrival ;  it  was  read  and  re-read  and 
commented  upon,  and  finally  they  con* 
eluded  that  fate  must  be  leagued  to  assist 
them,  so  admirably  did  their  plot  pro- 
gress. 

Sybil  had  obtained  a  promise  from 
Albert  to  be  silent  upon  the  subject  ef 
his  love,  as  it  seemed  to  her  impossible 
that  the  time  would  ever  come  when  she 
could  respond  to  it,  but  though  be  reso» 
lutely  kept  his  word,  even  the  most  in* 
different  spectator  would  have  detected 
his  admiration  of  her  in  his  looks  and 
acts.  Not  that  they  were  obtrusive  or 
annoying  to  her,  for  never  was  love  mora 
delicately  expressed  than  in  his  deferenr 
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tial  manner,  and  even  Sybil  was  touched 
,  with  his  devotion.  If  such  a  thing  ooald 
be,  she  almost  loved  him,  and  often  won- 
dered what  prevented  her  returning  his 
generous  affection,  for  she  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  he  was  one  who  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  win  the  heart  of  the 
most  fastidious  of  her  sex,  as  much  by 
his  intellect  as  by  the  gifts  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him  in  many  ways ; 
still  she  felt  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that 
he  was  not  the  magician  who  with  his 
wand  could  lead  her  by  his  will,  and  she 
trembled  for  fear  that  the  pity  which  is 
*  akin  to  love'  might  conquer  at  last,  and 
that  an  encouraging  word  on  her  part 
might  give  him  some  thread  of  hope 
which  might  lead  him  to  expect,  eventu- 
ally, to  gain  more  of  her  favor.  The 
time  allotted  to  her  visit  had  expired, 
and  she  looked  confidently  to  her  depar- 
ture as  a  deliverance  from  her  embar- 
rassing situation ;  she  had  fixed  upon  a 
day  of  return,  and  was  making  all  her 
preparations  relative  to  it  when  Vernon's 
letter  came. 

Isabel  watched  her  opportunity  and 
took  the  most  favorable  time  for  acquaint- 
ing Sybil  with  its  contents.  The  occasion 
she  chose  was  just  oiler  Linwood  had 
brought  to  Sybil  an  exquisite  plant, 
which  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  pro- 
cure, bearing  it  away  from  numerous 
other  applicants,  and  she  knew  by  her 
voice  which  at  onoe  chid  his  extrava- 
gance, and  the  gratified  smile  that  played 
over  her  face,  that  her  heart  was  touched 
and  softened  by  this  new  act  of  devotion. 

Sybil  had  retired  to  her  own  room  for 
the  night,  bearing  in  her  hands  the  pre- 
oious  exotic,  and  had  placed  it  upon  a 
stand,  and  was  seated  before  it  inhaling 
its  delicious  perfume  and  examining 
anew  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
colouring,  when  Isabel  entered  and  told 
her  that  she  had  just  received  a  letter 
from  her  brother.  Sybil's  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  receive  it,  but  Isabel  told  her 
playfully  that  brothers  and  sisters  were 
supposed  to  have  some  secrets,  arid  that 
although  she  could  not  part  with  the 
letter,  she  would  gratify  Sybil's  natural 
desire  to  hear  from  Vernon  Grove  by 
reading  her  some  portions  of  it 


Then  she  read  the  part  about  her 
grandmother's  health,  and  gravely  added* 
in  language  like  Vernon's,  a  desire  of  his 
that  she  should  remain  a  month  longer, 
as  it  was  best  for  several  reasons,  and  at 
last  turned  to  that  part  which  concerned 
Albert ;  here  she  unfalteringly  proceeded 
in  Vernon's  exact  words,  from  the  joy 
which  his  arrival  had  given,  on  to  his 
commendation  of  his  friend,  and  lastly 
the  charge  to  her  whom  be  loved,  artful- 
ly giving  Sybil  to  understand  that  Ve* 
non  knew  that  it  was  she,  knew  that 
Albert  had  chosen  her  from  all  others, 
and  that  nothing  would  gratify  her 
guardian  so  much  as  that  she  should  be 
his  wife. 

A  long  silence  followed  Isabel's  words, 
which  fell  deeper  into  her  auditor's  heart 
than  even  the  former  was  aware. 

"  And  so  he  wishes  it,  he  advisee  it  ?" 
she  said  at  last  sadly,  "  he  is  tired  of  his 
little  Sybil  and  would  give  her  away  to 
another." 

"That  it  is  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
you  cannot  doubt,"  said  Isabel. 

"The  first  wish  of  Mr.  Vernon's 
heart!" 

A  sigh  which  was  almost  like  a  groan 
followed  the  echo  of  Isabel's  words. 

"Yes,"  answered  Isabel,  taking  her 
hand  and  encircling  her  with  her  arm, 
44 1  mean  that  your  welfare  is  Richard's 
chief  aim  in  life,  for  he  feels  to  you  as  a 
brother,  nay  almost  as  a  father  who  de- 
sires to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  child. 
Look  back  upon  the  past  and  con- 
sider what  he  has  been  to  you ;  you  owe 
him  almost  every  thing,  he  has  petted 
you,  watched  over  you,  and  often  sacri- 
ficed his  pleasures  for  yours,  and  even 
your  slightest  wish  has  been  as  a  com- 
mand to  him." 

"  I  need  no  reminder  of  his  unvary- 
ing kindness,"  answered  Sybil,  suddenly 
overcome  with  tears. 

44  Then,"  continued  Isabel,  seeing  the 
impression  that  her  words  made,  "re- 
member that  it  is  no  sacrifice  he  wishes 
you  to  incur;  no  terrible  self-abnegation; 
he  simply  wants  you  to  accept  a  fete 
which  would  bring  joy  to  his  heart  and 
happiness  to  that  of  his  best  friend,  a 
man  who  has  every  thing  to  recommend 
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him,  position,  wealth;  which  he  has 
gained  by  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
beauty  of  person,  gentleness  and  manli- 
ness. Obtf  Sybil,  pause  before  you  say 
another  word  which  might  condemn  the 
one  to  disappointment,  the  other  to  a 
life-long  misery  and  exile  from  home." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Sybil, 
suddenly  raising  her  tearful  eyes  and 
Boshed  face  to  Isabel's. 
.  "  1  mean,"  she  answered,  "  that  Albert 
Linwood  is  reduced  almost  to  despair ;  the 
love  which  he  has  for  you  is  more  intense, 
more  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature  than 
the  love  which  is  common  among  men.  I 
have  but  a  while  ago  left  him,  and  he 
tolls  me  that  he  cannot  endure  this  con- 
tinued struggle,  and  that  it  must  end  in 
his  avoiding  your  presence,  not  that  he 
complained  that  it  was  your  fault  that  you 
were  not  able  to  love  him,  but  he  only  in 
broken  voice  deplored  his  fate,  and  said 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Vernon,  he 
would  go  as  quickly  as  possible  back  to 
Europe  never  to  return  here  again." 

"  And  of  course  /shall  be  the  cause," 
answered  Sybil  bitterly,  "  of  separating 
two  friends  whose  affection  fur  each  other 
is  almost  fabulous  in  its  intensity.  1 
shall  be  the  one  to  deprive  Mr.  Vernon  of 
the  almost  only  comfort  of  his  darken- 
ed existence ;  because  it  is  my  fiat,  Mr. 
Linwood  will  desert  his  friend  1" 

"  Such  will  be  the  case,"  answered 
Isabel  gravely,  "but  at  the  same  time 
you  must  remember  that  you  cannot  help 
it ;  you  will  only  be  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  separation  ;  but  oh,  Sybil,  if  by  any 
possible  casuistry  to  yourself  you  could 
overcome  this  strange  repugnance,  if  you 
could  reason  yourself  into  loving  Albert 
Linwood,  do  it,  or  if  you  will,  only  pro- 
mise to  be  his,  trusting  that  a  holy  love 
will  be  the  result  of  a  union  so  well  as- 
sorted. It  would  be  a  ray  of  light  in 
Richard's  dark  path,  it  would  somewhat 
repay  him  " — 

"  Hush,  said  Sybil  in  an  excited  tone, 
"  you  need  not  remind  me  of  that  again, 
it  is  too  deeply  graven  on  my  heart." 

Isabel  tried  to  calm  her  by  words  of 
affection,  but  her  syllables  seemed  to  fall 
on  deaf  ears,  and  she  paced  the  room  to 
and  fro  and  muttered  to  herself  as  if  really 


trying  to  reason  herself' into  obedience. 

41  You  will  weary  yourself,"  said  Isabel* 
at  last  trying  to  detain  her  in  her  hurried 
walk,  "  be  seated  and  let  us  talk  the  mat> 
ter  over  calmnly." 

Calmly  1  is  it  a  subject  for  calmness  t 
Use  no  false  terms  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Clayton,  let  us  look  at  .the  thing  as  it  is* 
Ah  it  is  the  stormiest  night  and  hour  that 
ever  came  to  my  poor  storm-tost  soul. 
Be  you  seated ;  touch  me  not ;  speak  not ; 
move  not;  only  for  five  minutes  let  me  see 
what  port  is  nearest,  what  safest  for  a 
shipwrecked  life." 

Mrs.  Clayton  obeyed  these  strange, 
passionate  words  of  Sybil's  like  a  feeble 
child,  frightened  at  her  mood,  but  still 
feeling  that  hers  was  not  the  power  to 
quell  that  nervous  excitement.  Sudden- 
ly she  stopped  before  Isabel,  clasped  her 
hand 8  to  her  wildly  beating  heart  as  if  to 
end  its  quick  pulsations  before  she  spoke, 
and  then  deliberately  and  calmly,  and 
with  nothing  but  a  slight  quivering  of 
her  lip  to  show  that  any  emotion  lay 
beneath  her  freezing  words,  she  ad- 
dressed her  companion. 

"Is  Mr.  Linwood  still  below?  you 
left  him  there,  you  say;  is  it  possible 
that  he  may  not  yet  have  gone  ?" 

"He  is  still  with  Mr.  Clayton,"  an- 
swered Isabel,  "  he  said  that  he  would  not 
leave  immediately,  thinking  that  yon 
might  return  to  say  good  night." 

"  Then  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  I 
cannot  come  down  again  to-night — tell 
him,  too,  not  to  think  of  going  to  Europe, 
so  far  from  Mr.  Vernon's  presence,  be- 
cause I  promise  to  do  as  he  wishes  and  to 
be  his  wife." 

Motionless  she  stood,  almost  too  still 
for  life,  more  like  death  was  her  fixed 
and  stony  gase. 

"  Are  you  sure,"  began  Isabel  almost 
doubting  the  evidence  of  her  senses  at 
hearing  this  plain  and  clear  avowal. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  am  sure,"  interrupted 
Sybil  in  the  same  strange  tone,  and  as  if 
wearied  with  the  interview.  Then  she 
gently  led  Isabel  from  the  room  as  if  to 
prevent  further  words. 
.  "I  will  return,  dearest,  to  tell  you 
what  effect  this  rapturous  intelligence 
has  upon  Albert,  whether  he  keeps  his 
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senses  or  Wis  into  madness  from  pore 
joy." 

14  No,  that  you  most  not  do ;  I  do  not 
doubt  your  wonderful  powers  either  of 
persuasion  or  description,  but  I  would  be 
alone  this  night.* 

Isabel  had  gained  quite  enough,  almost 
more  than  she  had  calculated  upon.  She 
heard  Sybil  close  the  door  and  lock  it, 
and  then  with  a  bounding  step  and  a  face 
as  radiant  as  the  morning,  she  went  with 
the  glad  tidings  to  Albert. 

Poor  Sybil ;  the  perfume  of  the  bril- 
liant exotic  sickened  her,  the  weight  of 
the  whole  world  seemed  crushing  ber,  the 
room  was  reeling,  ber  strength  forsook 
her  and  she  fell  fainting  upon  her  couch, 
but  ere  her  consciousness  quite  departed, 
mad  words  of  anguish  burst  from  her 


lips— tibey  were  few,  but  they  told  all. 

"  Oh  my  God,  it  is  over ;  the  sacrifice  it 
completed  and  he  is  repaid." 

Is  there  no  experience  similar  to  this? 
Has  no  other  pillow  on  the  first  night  of 
a  betrothal  been  wet  with  tears?  Are 
there  no  forced  or  interested  marriage* 
which  crush  young  hearts  to  the  very 
earth  ?  Are  there  no  hours  following  a 
plighted  troth,  where,  instead  of  happy 
dreams,  groans  and  sobs  have  arisen  ii 
the  dark,  silent  midnight?  Ah  yet, 
many  a  one  whom  circumstances  halt 
pressed  into  a  marriage  without  lore, 
could  tell  you  that  such  things  are. 

And  yet  it  was  Sybil's  own  voluntary 
net;  so  is  it  a  martyr's  choice  to  be  broken 
upon  the  wheel. 


SONNET. 
[Written  in  the  country  on  a  delightful  morning  in  April.] 

BY  PAUL  H.  HATNX. 

The  tender  breath  of  the  wild-woodland  flowers, 
The  murmurous  pines,  the  gently  rising  sigh 
Of  sea-born  breezes,  and  the  stainless  sky 
Touched  with  the  bloom  of  morning's  virgin  Hours; 

The  hum  of  bees  rifling  the  jessamine-bowers, 
The  fragrant  calm,  and  freedom, — these  apply 
Balm  to  the  aching  wounds  of  destiny; 
On  my  sick  heart  Nature's  all-pitying  powers 

Shed  medicinal  dews, — and  wandering. 
Thro'  the  green  forest- walks,  my  weary  eyes 
Drink  in  the  freshness  of  the  opening  Spring ; 

O !  the  sweet  country's  quiet  ecstasies 

Move  me  to  worship,  and  the  Faith  they  bring 
Hath  strength  to  make  the  spirit  pure  and  wise. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MOZIS  ADDUMS  TO  BILLY  IVVINS. 


FOURTH  LETTER, 


The  Minizpi  Hous— A  Konversashin — Mr.  Addums  Visits  Kongiss. 


Dear  Billt  : — We  all,  that  is  me  and 
Oans  and  Melloo  and  Mr.  Argruff,  bodes 
at  the  Mintzpi  Hous,  which  the  pies  tbar 
aint  made  uv  the  kommin  mint,  but 
jedgin  fum  thar  tace,  uv  peppurmint, 
with  a  leetle  injun  tunnups  and  frakshin 
of  dekade  colluds.  They  has  urn  evvry 
day,  regly.  My  idee  uv  a  pi,  ar  appil 
damplint.  Pottpi  aint  bad,  pervidin  you 
doant  hay  no  surplis  uv  huncs  uv  hog  fatt 
and  bacin  rines,  sich  as  you  ant  Polly  ar 
invayabbly  boun  too  ha  v.  Pankakes 
with  good,  thik,  blak,  Alleendz  mlassis, 
is  splendid. 

As  regards  the  other  eetin  thar  at  the 
Mintzpi  Hous,  taint  much.  Not  a  crum 
uv  konbred  I've  teeht  senst  heer  I've 
bin.  They  brings  to  the  tabil  a  kind  uv 
battur-bred,  which  it  ar  certny  ar  spuyus. 
Billy  if  you  cood  send  me  a  good  hot 
pone  with  ole-fashin  cruse,  hard  is  the 
devvil,  which  it  eets  and  look  like  a  pees 
uv  brokin  skillit,  givin  uv  a  man's  jor- 
teath  sum  raahnul  and  holesum  exursies, 
you'd  do  me  a  faver.  Ef  you  had  a 
Kongissmun  thar  to  franc  it,  you  cood 
jess  rop  it  up  in  a  newspapir  and  send  it 
rite  along.  Francing  ar  a  Kongissmun 
ritin  uv  his  name  on  enny  thing,  which 
it  then  goes  free  in  the  Postoffis  all  over 
kreashin.  I  wondir  when  the  Kongiss- 
mons  gits  on  the  car  they  doant  rite  thar 
naim  on  thar  oan  bax,  and  go  grattis. 
But  you  sea  govunmint  is  sech  a  fool  it 
pais  am  fur  cummin,  calling  uv  it  miel- 
idge.  Billy,  spose  you  was  to  hi  a  man 
to  doo  sum  dichin,  and  was  to  pay  him  a 
bevvy  pries  fur  doin  uv  it ;  woodint  you 
think  he  wer  distracktid  ef  he  wuz  to  ass 
you  to  pay  him  extry  fur  cummin  to 
"whar  he  cood  git  too  his  wuk  ?  Uv  koas. 
When  I  lived  ovsee  fur  Doctellick  Dillin, 
I  walkt  ten  miel  in  the  wrain  to  git  thar, 
and  the  idee  of  chargin  him  nuthin  fur 
goin  thar,  nuwer  entud  my  hed.  I'd  a 
thot  I  wuz  a  fool  ef  it  had.  But  sich  is 
Kongigg.  Oans  tells  me  thar's  a  Senny- 
tur  here  in  Washintin  which  has  bilt  him 


a  puffick  pallia  with  wun  trip  of  mile 
money.  And  a  member  from  Jorjy  has 
bilt  him  a  hole  toun  with  the  saim,  whioh 
for  the  reesin  he  calls  it  Mileidgevil. 

At  the  Mintzpi,  which  Oans — bees  a 
funne  fello,  he  calls  it  the  Mintpizin 
Hous,  sayin  he  bleeves  they  ceezins  the 
pize  thar  with  ossnick — thar's  a  whole 
chanse  of  bodus,  a  beep  uv  um  ladies,  old 
and  yung,  pritty  and  ugly,  prinsipilly 
hoamly,  marrid  and  singil.  I  tell  you, 
they  dressis  outin  the  ashis.  Calikerf 
I  aint  Sean  a  stich,  I  aint  smelt  caliker, 
wunst  over  thar.  They  doant  mine  nuthin. 
Arms  bar  up  to  the  arm  pitta,  nakes 
nakid,  free  is  ar.  Ded  uv  wintur,  too :  sno 
on  the  groun,  thurmonitur  doun  to  zeeroe. 
By-jing !  I  wondir  what  wimmin's  skins 
is  maid  uv.  I'me  be  dad  shimd  ef  they 
wuz  jess  tand  ef  they  woodint  maik  the 
warm  mist  kine  uv  shoo  that  uvver  wui 
wo.  Kin  cole  pennytrait  um  ?  It  kin 
sertny  not.  Then  agin,  thees  heer  ladis, 
drest  so  nise,  is  monsus  keerful  uv  thar 
close,  histin  thar  kotes  hi  and  fer  up  in 
wet  wether,  not  shamed  nor  feard  of 
whats  thar. 

A  numbo,  in  fac  most  uv  thees  ladis  I 
dun  no ;  a  few  I  duz,  mo  ptickly  Mil 
Hansoum,  whioh  her  husbun  hees  gone 
to  Rally  foray,  and  Miss  Saludy  Trungil, 
which  shees  a  verry  grait  fren  uv  Oans 
and  Melloo,  and  Mr.  Argruff  okashinully 
ingagis  her  in  konversashin  lait  at  nite. 
Miz  Hansoum  shees  powful  pritty,  pow- 
ful,  and  so  eesy  to  git  akuwainted  with, 
being  afecshinit  I  jedge.  They  say  shees 
mitey  writch,  and  I  reckin  its  soe,  fur  she 
wars  a  site  uv  joolry  uv  the  finest  kine. 
Miss  Saludy  Trungil,  shees  a  remarkably 
stylish  looking  gearl,  bein  tall,  handsum 
formd,  full  uv  cents,  and  a  leetil  sassy  I 
ixpec.  She  and  Oans  is  mitey  thick. 
Mr.  Argruff,  he  injoize  her,  and  evin  this 
heer  kuyus,  punkin-faistid  littil  Melloo, 
he  grins  orful  at  her  sumtiems.  Shees 
boun  to  be  smart.  At  a  nutber  tiem  I 
shill  tell  you  how  I  cum  to  no  thees  ladis. 
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Uv  koas  th&r's  a  large  paasil  uv  gen  til- 
men  at  the  Mintzpi — Sennytuz,  Wripry- 
sentativs,  Ginruls,  Jedgis,  Clux,  and  bo 
foth,  with  thar  wievs  and  dorter?,  tho  the 
clux  they  cant  afode  to  bar  no  wiovs, 
be  in  retchid  po,  they  tell  me.  Billy,  it  ar 
wuth  a  man's  while,  which  has  bm  used 
to  commun  plantashin  igzistento  to  cam 
in  beer  to  tbees  tremenjus  tavun  bildins, 
with  their  marvil  floes,  splendid  paring, 
and  bewtiful  carpits  to  see  the  fine  foax, 
and  speshilly  the  lad  is,  sail  in  long  the 
passagis  beer  and  at  Brouns,  and  the 
Gnashnul  and  Willat's.  They  rarr  back 
so  prowd !  They  has  sich  hoops,  they 
goe  by  yon  so  skonfal,  and  the  soun  uv 
thar  cilks  and  sattins  skrapes  yo  verry 
nurves,  makin  nv  the  skin  nv  yo  boddy 
krorl  and  yo  iee  uv  yo  hed  to  git  dark 
with  a  swimmy,  fine  mist  at  the  site  of 
so  much  magniffiysent  frock  surroundin 
wun  littil  woman,  which  you  cant  bleeve 
she  blongs  to  the  famly  of  Addum  and 
Eave,  baon  to  sin  and  sorro.  No  Billy, 
the es  proud  cretus  is  liftid  hi  abuv  maw- 
tallity,  and,  seein  uv  um,  you  stands  thar 
eole  in  your  goose-skin  aflictid  with  a 
abomminable  cents  uv  infeyorrity.  Jess 
fur  the  saik  uv  the  ixsperrymint,  you 
feal  like  yond  like  to  taik  wun  uv  theee 
gloyus  beans  into  a  pees  uv  plond  groan 
and  pull  aflssbin  worrum  out  uv  whar  its 
jess  bin  turned  over  by  the  mole  bode 
and  put  it  rite  into  the  pam  of  her  littil 
White  han.  You  warnt  to  cum  par  what*  s 
in  her  han  with  the  han  itself,  and  then 
fiosfise  upon  the  subjict. 

Me  and  Oans  and  Mel  loo  was  talkin  bout 
this  heer  verry  thing  the  uther  nite  in 
Oan's  wroom,  and  Mr.  Argruff  he  cum  in 
while  we  wus  kunversin  and  evvry  wuost 
in  a  whiel  techin  sum  uv  the  finist  feine 
nv  Robsin  County,  Tennysy,  whiskey 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Joans  be  give  to  Oans. 
I  wremsrked  pritty  much  what  I  has  giv 
you  abuv,  and  Oans,  (which  ar  the 
kuyasist  yung  man  in  the  wirld,  bein 
puffickly  retchid  inside  uv  a  hous  with 
his  close  on,  strippin  uv  um  off  to  the 
white  under  wuns  soon's  he  gits  in  his 
wroom)  Oans  he  sais  "  Moeis,"  wee's  vay 
familyar  now,  "Mosis,"  he  sais,  "you  doo 
great  injestis  to  the  far  seeks  uv  Washin- 
intun  sitty.    Sue  far  from  not  likin  fishin 


worrums,  tbay  ar  verry  fond  uv  um. 
Dont  you  know  that  thay  taiks  um  and 
bleechis  urn  and  cooks  um  and  eets  um  ?" 

"  Shuh  I"  I  sais,  "you  cant  fool  me." 

S'e  "  Its  a  fac,  I  asho  you.  Thay  jeas 
cuts  off  the  eens  uv  um  and  eets  um. 
Thay  ar  wun  of  the  mose  fashnubble 
dishes  uv  polisht  suckles,  and  the  Frentch 
naim  fur  um  is  mackaroney." 

I  lookt  at  him,  and  seen  his  kounti- 
nunts  were  intily  cumposed.  Then  I 
wundud  at  the  humin  nacher  uv  fine 
drest  wimmin  in  sittis  which  eets  fishm 
worrums  and  call  um  by  the  naim  which 
Yankee  Doodil  called  bis  poney.  And  I 
has  senst  lernt  that  fashnubbil  peepil  eets 
musheroons,  esteamin  uv  um  uv  a  grate 
dellikissy. 

Littil,  ole  Meiloo  ar  a  oole-bloodid  po 
cretur,  and  when  he  sets  in  a  rume 
stranddils  rite  roun  a  stoav,  like  it  wui  a 
littil  nigger  boy  he  wus  drawin  in  tween 
bis  laags  to  pat  bim  on  the  hed.  He 
doant  say  no  mitey  much,  and  akordin 
what  he  dus  say  souns  mo'n  what  it  is, 
caws  its  rar.    Ho  spoak  up. 

S'e  "  The  Buckingame  man,  (mee, 
you  kno,  Billy)  ar  rite.  All  wimmin  ar 
dirt.  The  identity's  ab&loot.  I  sbood 
like  to  see  Addumsis  ixperrymint  tride. 
Dirts  vary.  Sum's  good  and  sum's  bad, 
sum's  wirth  cultervaytin  and  sum  aini. 
And  I  reckin  Addums  can  tell  us  what 
the  farmus  put  in  dirt  to  improve  it." 

S'l  "  Menyo,  gorno." 

S'e  "  Igiactly.  The  sitty  sivlisasbun 
uv  wimmin  is  but  the  adawnment  uv  so 
mutch  oridgtnal  femail  mud  with  a  can- 
tank  eruss  crop  uv  silks  and  ribbins  foaeed 
up  by  the  stimmulus  nv  gold,  the  only  troo 
soehil  and  plittykill  gorno." 

"Cum,M  sais  Mr.  Argruff,  "this  «r 
verry  wrong  talk  for  men  who  has 
mothers  and  sisters.  None  uv  you  bleeve 
a  wird  you  say.  Moiis  here  is  verry 
yung"— 

"  Well,"  I  sais,  "  I'm  tollibal  yung 
both  in  ears  and  ixspeyunts,  but  I'm  20 
and  considerbil  upuds." 

"  Well,"  s'e  "  when  you  git  to  be  as 
ole  as  I  am,  you'll  bee  mo  charrytubble. 
Theas  yung  ladis  ar  vane.  But  evvry- 
boddy  is  vane  " — 
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"Yes,"  I  sais,  "all  is  vannyty  seth 
the  preechur." 

"  Peepil  maik  a  distinkshin,"  he  kon- 
tmyud,  not  mindin  me,  *'  betwean  vanny- 
ty and  pride,  praisin  wan  and  pretendin 
to  dispies  the  uther.  It's  troo,  far  metty- 
fieioal  pupposis,  they  kin  be  sepratid, 
bat,  in  point  of  fac,  they  are  wan  and 
the  saim  thing — the  sairn  impalts  actio 
in  diffrint  dreckshins.  Konshus  powur ; 
that's  it  Ejeckt  it  apun  the  boddy,  it  is 
vannyty ;  infews  it  intoo  the  sperritt,  it's 
pried.  Bewty  is  womun's  power;  yes, 
and  man's  too.  Pried  is  sed  to  be  the 
basis  of  ambishin,  and  ambishin  the 
movin  foase  uv  the  soldjer  and  the  staits- 
mun.  But  you  nuvver  sor  a  grate  wory- 
or  or  emnent  staitsmun  who  waa'nt  at 
hart  a  thousan  tiems  mo  vane  then  the 
vanist  gearl  that  sweeps  the  floes  uv 
Broun's  pollus  as  tho  she  wuz  Klepattry, 
and  had  Seezur  and  Antny  and  Ronm  and 
Ejipp,  eye  !  the  hole  wirl  at  her  feat." 

"Good!"  saves  Oans. 

"Robsin  Kounty  whisky,"  sayes  Mel- 
loo. 

Mr.  Argruff,  he  went  on,  sayin  nv : 

"  And  Mosis  oomplanes  uv  thar  skon. 
But  skon  is  nuthin  but  a  nnther  naim  for 
ignorunts,  which  indeed  ar  the  jenerrick 
term  for  awl  humin  foltz.  Wimmen  and 
men  only  skon  thoes  boom  thay  doantno, 
or  hoom  they  reely  kunsider  unwirthy.    . 

"  Thar  is  wimmin  at  Broun's  and  the 
Gnashnul  and  the  Mintzpi,  hoo  think  so 
meenly  uv  me  that  my  presintz  maiks  no 
impreshin  on  thar  auguns  uv  vishin — they 
can't  poebly  sea  mee.  Butt  kneethur  the 
man  nor  the  womun  ewer  breath t  the 
breth  of  life  hoo  oood  skon  me  after 
wnnst  I  hav  walkt  camly  up  to  the 
doughs  uv  thar  soles  and  knockt.  And 
I'll  wajur  that  the  proud ist  lady  in 
Wash  in  tun  will  luv  Mozis  Addume  arftur 
she  cums  to  noe  him.  Wimmen  fantsy 
wild  felloes,  tut  they  ar  compeld  by  a  lor 
uv  thar  nachur  to  luv  sich  men  as  Mosis. 
In  all  thar  silk  and  jooils  they  wood  be 
glad  to  sea  him  in  his  hoamspun  close  ; 
thar  harts  spontaingusly  goes  out  to  meat 
an  honist,  simple-minded,  unsuspishus 
oretur  like  him." 

"  But,"  I  aez, "  I  ar  suspishus — spishus 
is  the  devvil,  and  I've  got  good  close  is 
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ennyboddy  in  my  trune,  but  I'm  not  a 
gointer  war  am  evvry  day.  Then  agin 
flatrin  a  man  too  his  mis  is  bad  m annus, 
I  didnt  keer  how  well  twuz  ment." 

"  Well,  we  wont  quorl  a  bout  that,"  he 
sais.  "  I  beg  yo  poddon.  But  you  doo 
our  Washintun  gearls  injestis.  Didge 
ewur  goe  with  the  gearls  on  a  fisshin 
frollick,  Mosis?" 

"ImfatklylhaV'Isais. 

S'e"wuzzititplesint?" 

"  It  were  prime,"  I  sais. 

S'e  "No  dout.  And  yon  foan  yo 
gearls  wuz  jest  is  pritty  and  swete  way 
off  in  the  woods  and  by  the  watus  is  they 
wuz  at  hoam  in  the  drawn  room.  Its 
jess  so  with  thees  gearls  heer.  Taik  urn 
oat  in  the  kuntry  and  you'll  fine  they  ar 
is  natchrul  thar  is  a  tree  or  a  blaid  uv 
grass.  The  fac  is,  Mozis,  a  gearl  is  like 
a  sac  cote ;  she  fits  enny  boddy,  or  rather 
I  shood  say  any  plais." 

Then  he  stopt,  and  side,  and  kept  si- 
lent 

"  Goe  on,"  sais  Oans. 

I  sais  the  saim. 

Melloo,  handin  doun  the  bottil  uv  Ton- 
nysy  whisky  sais,  "  taik  a  littil  uv  the 
sperrits  uv  juss  men  maid  perfeek." 

Mr.  Argruff  filld  him  up  a  sqaerril  lode 
and  wrezumed. 

S'e  "I'm  a  retcbid  man — a  retchid 
man.  And  all  becoz  nv  a  dreem  which 
I  had  it  fotty  senohris  ago,  and  has  ewer 
sintz  bin  trine  to  realize  it.  In  vanet 
I've  but  wun  wish  in  this  life,  and  my 
prar  is  this.  Sum  sweet,  bloo  summer 
day,  the  sweetist  that  ewer  dornd,  I  wish 
to  spend  aloan  under  the  trees  and  by 
the  wortus  with  the  most  bewtifull  wum- 
xnun  in  the  wirl.  We  mast  be  abslootiy 
aloan,  and  we  must  be  together  all  day, 
frum  the  risin  uv  the  sun  to  the  goin 
doun  uv  the  saim." 

"What,"  sayes  Oans,  "  without  enny 
thing  to  eet  ?  Fo  fride  ("  meenin  oshters, 
you  no  Billy)  by  all  meens — fo  apeece." 

"  No,"  I  sais,  "  sum  fride  chiokin, 
buttud  biskits,  and  a  fisshin  lien." 

Mr.  Argruff,  he  went  on  like  he  nav- 
ver  heerd  nan  av  as.  "  While  the  lite 
lasts,  let  me  look  deap  intoo  the  bevvm 
uv  her  ize  and  listen  to  the  music  av  her 
vois.    When  the  day  trimbles  in  dsth. 
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and  when  the  sun  sends  his  last  wred 
shaft  from  the  purpal  hills,  let  me  press 
iny  lips  to  her  oan,  and  let  that  last  sun* 
ray  be  a  javlia  uv  fier  to  kunsoom  me 
tear,  utt'ly,  soe  that  I  shall  becum  soe 
match  blane  spais ;  fer  ef  evin  wun  pot- 
tikil  uv  my  matey  a  1  boddy  remaned,  the 
memry  uv  that  day  uv  blis  wood  wreviv 
vyfy  and  ixpand  it  in  too  a  seochent  sole, 
kapebil  uv  tlie  pane  uv  Ion  gin  fer  that 
whiten  cood  cum  agin  no  mo  frevver, 
or  ef  it  kaim,  wood  not  be  whut  ferst  it 


Oans  seamed  tetcht,  and  sed  heed  had 
that  idee  ofting.  Little  ole  Melloo  sais 
very  carkastiek,  "  Argruff,  lemme  advies 
yea  to  set  up  areteie  poetry  shop.  Git  a 
masheen,  and  werk  it  with  Rob'sin  Coun- 
ty Whisky." 

I  saves,  "  Mr.  Argruff,  did  you  think 
yea  wax  marrid  to  that  ar  gearl  ?" 

"  No,"  he  sais,  strong. 

"Well,"  I  wremarkt,  "unlest  I  wuz 
marrid  too  her,  I  ruther  sum  boddy  shood 
be  thar.  The  ginral  apinynn  av  the  na- 
berhood — " 

.  "  Dam  the  naberhood !"  he  wreplied, 
"  tear's  no  naberhood  in  the  kais." 

With  that  the  argymint  drapt,  and  we 
all  sqaaadod  off  to  our  sevril  apart- 
mints. 

;  J  has  give  yoex  this  a  kount,  Billy,  not 
beemus  I  deems  the  idee  uv  settin  on  the 
beak  uv  a  kreak  all  day  with  a  gearl  ar 
ennythiag  verry  aridginul  or  oalculatid 
to>  instruck  you  mutch,  but  becaus  it 
shose  you  how  wremakabul  is  the  mines 
ur  the  peepil  of  Washingtun.  Cert'ny 
evorythiag  and  evry  boddy  heer  is  strandge, 
and,  as  Mr.  Argruff  sais,  *wi  genii*, 
which  is  the  latton  fer  peekewlyer.  Uv 
the  akewaintnntsis  I  has  lately  maid, 
nan  is  mo  intrestin  an  taukativ  than  Mr. 
Ilicmun,  which  hees  vulg'ly  called  Bo, 
tap'  I've  nuwer  seen  him  with  a  lady 
j\k  He  chargis  a  quarter  uv  a  dollur  to 
be  intojuioed  to  you,  and  runs  his  tung 
lifeea  wheet fan,  like  he  was  feerd  you 
woodint  let  him  git  throo.  His  face  is 
frees  bit  and  rinkled  powful,  and  hees 
gee  him  a  sharp,  onnachrul  eye.  I  nuv- 
ver  seas  him,  which  I  do  sea  him  mos 
eny  day,  hobblin  long  the  street  with 
his  shorl,  and  his  stripid  britchis,  and 


his  bung*d-up  feat,  but  my  reckoleckahon 
terns  to  too  things  neer  Kerdsvil,  which 
is  this: 

Ole  Capin  Sinker  had  him  a  boss,  naim 
Wrankin,  wunst  a  fien  saddil  boss,  but 
bein  mitey  ole,  terned  him  outen  a  ole 
feel  to  die,  in  the  naberhood  uv  a  ole  turn* 
bil  doun  terbarker  hous.  He  had  plenty 
to  eat,  but  what  be  eet  dun  him  no  good, 
and  he  got  leener  and  leener  evry  day, 
till  you  cood  uv  hangd  a  hat  on  hie  hipp 
boans,  is  they  say.  Whenuvver  ole 
Wrankin  lade  doun,  which  was  ofting, 
the  buzzuds  got  arfter  him,  ataokting 
him,  dartin  at  him,  and  peckin  at  his  ise. 
Finely  po  ole  Wrankin  suffred  so  mutch 
from  these  onslots  he  got  nurvus,  and  ef 
a  olowd  earn  over  the  sun  he  thot  it  was 
the  sbadder  uv  a  buzsud  in  the  ar,  and 
went  intoo  the  terbarker  hous  and  shet 
the  dough  to  keep  fum  bein  eet  befo  his 
tiem.  Well,  wun  day  it  cum  close  clowdy 
all  day,  and  po  ole  Wrankin  thinkin  the 
he  wins  wuz  alive  with  buzzuds,  staid  in 
his  terbacker  hous,  and  shet  the  dough, 
and  thar  dide,  and  bout  nite  cum  a  clap 
uv  thunder,  nockt  doun  the  ole  hous,  ber- 
rid  him,  and  maid  a  fine  monyumint  fer 
him.  Weil,  Mr.  Hiomun  wremines  me 
of  that  ar  ole  skragly  ole  hoes  and  tbf 
ar  ole  tumblin-doun  ole  hous,  which  me- 
thinx  he  can't  hole  up  long.  He  ar  sert* 
ny  ar  a  man  uv  jeenyus,  whiten  I  feels  a 
fealin  uv  simp' thy  fer  him. 

I  seas,  Billy,  I'm  libel  to  run  offn  the 
trac  is  a  injine  on  the  Sowthsied  wrail- 
rode,  as  I  haasint  tole  you  uv  nuthin 
hardly  I  begun  to  tell  you  uv.  But  wun 
thing  mo  I  must  knarate  year  I  quits  this 
heer  epistul,  which  ar  is  follers : 

I  tellin  Mayan  I  had  a  grate  oeekret, 
which  1  fines  I  can't  keep  nuthin  from 
heer'uv  my  oan,  shee  idviesd  me  not  to 
truss  noboddy,  not  eavin  Mr.  Argruff, 
and  p'tickly  Oans  and  Melloo,  which  she 
sais  they  nose  two  mutch  ennyhow ;  but 
too  tend  too  my  oan  afars  myself.  So  I 
thot  I'd  nock  aroun  and  taik  puanul  ob- 
sexvashin  uv  evrything,  speshly  uv  Kon- 
giss.  So  I  gose  and  gose  way  up  the 
street  in  the  mist  of  a  grate  dust  which 
blose  heer  konstunt  like  thrashin  uv 
wheet,  and  gose  up  too  the  Captul.  I  jes 
tell  you  the  Captul  heer  ar  a  nuther  site  ' 
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totbeCaptul  in  Riohmun,  but  the  yard, 
which  its  fasknufcUe  to  call  it  grounds 
in  a  sitty,  ar  about  pritiy  match  the 
saint,  sicks  ay  wan  and  haf  duzsen  uv 
the  other.  The  bildin  ar  about  is  long  is 
from  Baldin's  ole  sto  (thay  tells  me  heet 
dan  move  doun  to  the  plane  rode)  too  the 
Piskypil  cherch  in  Kerdsvil.  Speekin  to 
Oans  a  bout  this  bildin  he  sais  its  like 
awl  gall,  devided  in  too  thee  parts.  But 
I  tole  him  that  a  gall  were  wun  thing, 
whiteh  it  wuz  a  Uarthei\ 

"Ah,"  he  sais,  "but,  you  sea,  I  sed 
awl  gall;  awl  gall  ar  a  difrint  thing 
from  gall ;  awl  gall  ar  a  Frentchmun's 
gall,  whiteh  its  totely  difrint  from  a 
Emerrykin's  gall,  bein  heap  mo  uv  it ; 
and  that's  the  resin  Frentoh  peepil  is  the 
mose  gall-ant  in  the  wirl."  /Lad  that  ar 
a  spesmin  uv  wun  uv  Oansis  punz  (pun, 
meenin  a  wird  whiteh  meens  aumthin 
eltse)  on  the  wird  giant,  whiteh  is  spry, 
tentive  to  the  gearls. 

Hoewer,  the  Captul  bildin  hear  ar 
immenta.  Taint  flnisht  tho,  and  the  top 
uvthemiddel  uv  it  ar  adauned  with  & 
ourkil  uv  pillows  whiteh  bein  part  white 
and  part  black,  looks  like  trees  whitoh 
has  bin  beltid,  sum  beltid  and  sum  burnt. 
Tou  has  to  go  up  a  site  uv  steps  to  git 
to  git  intoo  the  bildin,  and  the  ferst  thing 
you  cums  to  ar  a  marvel  monyumint, 
representin  nakin  humin  beeins  standin 
roun  a  poet  whiteh  has  a  numbo  nv  split 
pitchers  stuck  to  the  sides  uv  it — and  this 
monyumint  are  bilt  rite  in  the  middel  uv 
a  pon  uv  stagnint  warter,  rite  grean ; 
and  what's  mo  the  pon  warnt  thar  oridg- 
inully,  but  wus  maid  thar  to  bild  the 
monyumint  in.  Tou  wont  bleeve  me, 
Billy,  but  its  the  fae,  and  shows  what 
fool  peepil  thar  is  in  this  wirl.  Thar's  a 
iun  railin  roun  the  pon,  and  when  I  lookt 
over  it  intoo  the  pon,  I  sean  the  cook  bad 
been  thorin  slops  intoo  it,  p'tickly  ear- 
rots.  But  twarnt  carrots,  Billy ;  what 
you  reckin  twuz  ?  Why,  gole  fish,  which 
the  pon  is  ful  uv  am,  and  thay  lade  so 
still  in  the  warter  I  tbot  twuz  carrots. 
Gole  fish  is  a  kine  uv  yaller  belly  pearch, 
only  thar  backs  is  yaller,  or  ruther  wred, 
too. 

While  I  wus  a  lookin  at  the  pearch, 
fine  ladis  and  membua  uv  Kongiss  kep 


on  passin  me  gont  up  stars  intoo  the  par* 
lor,  whiteh  its  alwais  in  the  secund  story, 
the  parlor  is  in  toun.    Fealin  moddis,  I  ' 
detummined  to  go  in  the  kitchin  and' 
chat  with  the  kook,  whiteh  I  hoped  she 
wus  a  fatt  ole  nigger  womun,  like  a  cook 
orter  be,  tel  I  wus  envltid  up  stars  wiih  ' 
the  curop'ny.    I  past  on  by  a  marvil 
tombstone  runnin  warter  under  the  bridge,  * 
got  intoo  the  hous  and  lookt  and  lookt  * 
for  the  kitchin,  which  dernd  ef  I  oood 
fine  it    I  ass'd  a  man  goin  by  totin  uv 
books,  but  he  pade  no  atenshnn  to  me. 
I  tride  a  heap  uv  doughs ;  all  lookt   Fin-  [ 
ly,  I  thot  I'd  go  up  stars  ennyhow,  and 
went  up,  and  when  I  got  thar  it  lookt  mo 
like  doun  stars   than   doun  stars  did.  ' 
Peerd  like  twuz  a  seller,  with  big  dubbel 
posses  uv  rok,  and  a  skewpt  out  sealin, 
and  heap  uv  bocksis,  and  trash,  and  wun 
thing  and  a  nuther  layin  about.    Peepil 
wuz  passin,  a  few  uv  um,  but  not  likia 
to  izpose  my  igronunce,  I  sais  nuthin  to 
um.    It  were  rite  dark  in  thar,  and  I 
went  aroun  and  aroun  twell  pren'Iy  I 
cum*  to  whar  it  were  lighter,  and  ternw 
throo  a  glass  dough,  foun  a  par  of  twistid 
steps  goin  np  hier  yit  in  the  bildin.    I 
wus  a  goin  on  up,  but  hapnin  to  look 
over  my  shoulder  I  sean  a  nuther  glass 
dongh,  and  throo  it  peepil,  which  I  node 
it  were  Kongiss.    Aproacnin  the  dough, 
a  m'latter  man  settin  inside  halls  it  rite 
opin  with  a  roap,  and  I  goes  in  nv  koas, 
fealin  prity  imbarist,  and  not  seein  uv 
mutch  fer  a  tiem.    When  I  cum  too  a 
little,  I  sean  a  small  room,  with  a  hollo 
sealin  runnin  up  in  a  keervd  maner,  mog- 
ny  fernitoher,  a  few  peepil,  and  roun  the 
room  at  regie*  pints,  a  numbo  uv  busters 
uv  grate  men.    Buster  ar  the  likeniss, 
hed,  fase,  neck,  and  pees  uv  the  brese 
uv  a  man,  ohopt  out  uv  white  marvil, 
with  a  bottom  part  sumthin  like  the  bot- 
tum  uv  a  wine  glass,  to  set  it  on.    Be- 
hine  a  long,  levil  mogny  bannister,  set 
sum  uv  the  kuyustist  humins  in  exsie- 
tunts.    Of  all  and  uv-  all,  they  wuz  the 
beet.   Ugly  ?    Blessed  farthers !    I  shood 
jedge  they  wuz ;  and .  ole,  and  rinkildy, 
and  drest  in  black  silk  apuns,  with  tre- 
mendus  sleaves,  settin  thar  behine  that 
ar  bannister,  still  is   deth.     Tuve   sea 
sevin  nor  ate  mud  turkils  squottid  on  a 
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log,  and  yuve  sea  eeyin  nor  ate  ole  tukky 
buzsude  settin  on  a  Mm  of  a  tre ;  well 
that  is  pecisely  like  them  ole  felloes  set- 
tin  behine  that  ar  bannister. 

A  gristly  kine  uv  a  man  wax  a  standin 
on  the  do  in  front  of  sum  tabils,  trine  to 
pint  out  a  fa©  or  ixplain  sumthin  ruther 
to  them  ole  turkils  and  buuuds,  which 
they  did'nt  talk  no  intruss  in  what  he 
•ed,  'pearin  to  be  sleap  mostly,  but  sum 
uv  um  readin.  I  snood  uv  hav  jedged 
the  man  on  the  flo  to  be  a  loryer  ef  he 
hadin  bin  so  eesy  and  natchrul  like — he 
did'n  rar  nor  he  did'n  rip,  nor  beller,  nor 
rampooge,  nor  tar  his  shert— he  warnt  a 
bit  like  our  loryers  whieh  I  has  sean 
plenty  uv  um  at  Buekingame  kote.  I 
tride  and  tride  to  compren  whut  this 
folio  on  the  flo  wuz  a  say  in ;  but  all  I 
oood  doo  I  ooodin  taik  no  mo  ingziety  in 
it  then  the  mud  turkils  afosed. 

"  And  this  ar  Kongiss,"  I  sais  to  my- 
self.   "  Well,  dern  Kongiss,"  and  I  lef, 

Goin  out  by  the  glass  dough  whieh  the 
mlatter  man  he  pulled  open  agin  with 


his  string,*  I  cums  at  the  foot  uv  the 
windin  stars,  to  a  ole  man  sellin  appik, 
caikes,  pise,  and  so  foth.  I  bot  a  par  uv 
pise,  and  ass'd  fer  sumthin  to  drink. 
The  ole  man  sed  he  did'n  had  nuthin  but 
sum  logger  beer. 

"Ennything  like  p'simmun  beer?"  I 
sais. 

He  did'n  seam  to  understan  me,  so  I 
sais: 

M  Gimme  sum  ennyhow,"  And  he 
gimme  sum,  and  I  tastid  it,  and  it  jess 
sqirtid  itself  spontaniyusly  outin  me  all 
over  him,  saim  is  ef  I'd  bin  a  surrindge. 

"  No  wunder  yew  calls  it  logger  beer," 
I  sais,  fuyus ;  "  ef  it  taint  stamp  warier 
I  wisht  I  may  be  dad  shimd,"  which  it 
ar,  Billy.    And  I  lef. 

What  mo  I  sean  uv  Kongiss  I  resume. 
I've  rit  anuff  fer  wun  tiem,  oertin. 

Luv  to  Uno'  Jim.    'Member  mee  to 
Kayine  and  An'  Locky. 
Wrispeckfully  and  afeckshuntly  yose, 
Mobis  Addums. 


HONORIA   VANS. 

I. 

Bow  I  loved  Honoris  Vane 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  old ! 
Now  her  image  comes  again — 

Fair  and  still  and  cold — 

Comes,  but  scarcely  brings  me  pain, 

Thinking  of  old  days  I 

II. 

Many  careless  happy  hours, 
In  the  meadows  of  Bizare, 
Did  we  linger,  gathering  flowers — 
In  the  fields  and  forest  bowers — 
Coming  home  with  idle  sighs — 
Foolish  fondness  in  my  eyes — 
As  I  wove  the  Autumn  blooms — 
Faded  colours  1  faint  perfumes! — 
Into  a  garland  for  her  hairl 

III. 

Happy,  happy  days  of  yorel 

In  the  old  Virginia  hall! 
They  will  come  again  no  more — 
Long  ago  they  sailed  from  shore — 
Far  away  from  the  golden  shore— 

This  withered  flower  is  all! 
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All! — and  I  chaunt  the  dirge  of  hours. 
That  danced  along,  all  wreathed  with  flowers, 
Of  cheeks  now  pale  that  once  were  bright, 
Of  faded  eyes,  once  full  of  light: 

The  light  and  joy 

Of  girl  and  boy, 
There  in  the  old  Virginia  hall! 

IV. 

She  was  very  fair  and  cold; 

Did  she  love  me — who  can  tell! 

I  was  never  certain.    Well, 
She  lies  beneath  the  mould: 
Beneath  the  mould, 
Pale  and  cold, 
The  rosy  cheek  and  the  hair  of  gold, 

— Yonder  in  the  dell! 


Beneath  the  mould? — 

Honoria  Vane  3 
Site,  so  pvoud  of  her  wealth  and  state? 
Dead  and  cold, 

In  the  drifting  rain, 
Under  the  bank  where  the  robins  prate? 
Dead? — and  I  in  another  land — 

I  that  used  to  run  at  her  call — 

Happy,  too  happy,  to  be  her  thrall — 
Paid  with  a  touch  of  her  lily  hand — 
I,  alive  on  a  foreign  strand, 

Alive — and  merry  withal ! 

VI. 

So  pass  our  days.    This  withered  flower 
Has  made  me  dream  for  an  idle  hour ! 
I  throw  it  away, 
And  muse,  and  say, 
Has  memory  brought  me  pain? 

We  are  flitting  leaves  on  a  mighty  stream, 
The  days  of  our  life  are  a  passing  dream; 
Like  leaves  we  are  gliding  away! 
Am  I  growing  old? 
Like  a  tale  that  is  told, 
Come  back  the  voices  at  old  Bizare: 
On  the  ocean  strand, 
In  a  far-off  land, 
An  exile  dreams  of  a  woman's  hair, 
But  sheds  no  tears 
When  her  face  re-appears, 
When  he  thinks  how  she  lies  in  the  drifting  rain ! 
My  heart's  very  cold! 
I  am  growing  old 
Honoria  Vanel 

j.  ■.  o. 
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WINTER  EOSES. 

BY  AMI*. 

The  day  is  dreary— the  storm  sweeps  by 
Whirling  its  banners  of  fleecy  white ; 
It  battles  and  strives  with  furious  might 

Beneath  a  leaden  sky. 
And  dirge-like  murmurs  the  fierce  wind  weaves — 
Like  a  heart  in  anguish  it  complains ; 
It  shudders  and  sighs  at  the  frosty  panes, 

And  moans  round  the  snowy  eaves. 
The  waters  are  bushed  in  icy  rest — 

The  chill  frosts  creep 

Where  the  violets  sleep, 
And  crystals  cling  to  the  summer  nest. 

Tis  a  day  when  grief 
Strives  wearily,  vainly  for  relief — 
When  mocking  hopes  from  their  graves  will  start — 
Tis  a  bitter  day  for  an  uasunned  heart. 

But  I  sit  in  the  light  of  a  sunny  thossght, 
And  earth  seems  bathed  in  a  scunner  glow ; 
Like  showers  of  rose-leaves  drops  the  enow 

With  Araby's  odors  fraught. 
The  air  seems  woven  of  hmrp*like  strings, 
That  answer  with  music  every  sigh 
Till  an  atmosphere  of  melody 

Each  new  emotion  brings. 
Words  have  no  sweetness  for  joy  like  this ! 

On  waves  of  balm, 

In  a  golden  calm, 
Drifting  away  to  the  Isles  of  Bliss ! 

Ah,  thoughts  will  spring 
To  summer  the  heart  by  their  blossoming, 
And  little  I  reck  how  the  tempests  blow, 
Since  roses,  dear  roses  have  bloomed  in  snow ! 


tfftitor «  tfablt 


The  editor  of  a  literary  work,  who  as  a  ment  where  the  literary  horticulture  of  the 
critic  should  know  neither  affection  nor  re-  Editor  is  carried  on,  and  stimulate  him  to 
sentment,  would  indeed  be  an  insensible  new  zeal  and  increased  exertion.  The 
creature  if  he  did  not  turn,  now  and  then,  reader  will  pardon  the  floral  similitude  and 
from  the  strict  line  of  his  labours  to  ac-  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  Spring,  which 
knowledge  with  gratitude  the  kind  words  has  come  upon  us  with  bud  and  blossom 
of  encouragement  that  come  to  his  sanctum  and  song,  the  most  genial  of  periodicals, 
from  the  world  without.  These  greetings  whose  every  leaf  is  full  of  eloquent  teach- 
are  to  him  the  most  pleasant  rewards  of  ings  and  whose  woodland  minstrels  pour 
his  life,  and  just  as  to  the  poet  popular  ap-  out  ntadrigale  softer  than  Shakspeare's. 
preoiation  is  the  sunshine  in  which  the  What  magazine  is  so  suggestive  as  the 
flowers  of  his  fancy  burst  into  their  richest  May  number  of  the  Year  Book,  which  ad- 
beauty,  so  they  brighten  the  little  apart-  dresses  itself  to  the  universal  heart  round 
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half  the  world  in  &  language  that  all  may 
understand !  Bat  this  leading  article  of  oar 
"Editor's  Table"  was  not  designed  as  a 
welcome  to  the  queen  of  the  months,  (we 
shall  hare  something  to  say,  in  its  proper 
place,  of  the  season,  and,  if  we  are  not 
cautious,  -will  exhaust  our  little  stock  of 
Spring  flowers  before  we  get  to  the  May 
paragraph) — it  was  begun  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  brief  converse  with  friends 
and  subscribers,  in  which  we  desired  to 
return  thanks  for  numberless  offerings  of 
praise,  and  to  consider  at  the  same  time 
some  well-meant  censure  which  has  reach- 
ed us  through  a  .private  channel.  The 
praise  we  shall  still  strive  to  deserve — the 
censure  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  is  not 
altogether  merited. 

But  the  agreeable  first — reversing  the 
old  maxim,  quoted  by  Jack  Ketch,  which 
defers  pleasure  till  after  duty  has  been  per- 
formed. Shall  we  quote  from  the  letters 
of  correspondents  what  they  say  of  the  de- 
light afforded  them  by  Maga  ?  The  selec- 
tion from  among  these  would  be  embar- 
rassing, and  we  must  therefore  tender  our 
acknowledgments  to  the  writers  en  masse, 
with  just  one  word  of  special  remembrance 
for  "little  Bessie"  who  sends  ue  violets 
from  her  Georgia  home,  as  a  fragrant  proof 
of  her  interest  in  the  Messenger.  Thanks 
— a  thousand,  to  our  unseen  friend  whose 
token  warns  us  that  nothing  should  ever 
appear  in  these  pages  not  in  keeping  with 
the  purity  and  innocence  of  childhood. 
But  shall  we  be  permitted  to  draw  upon 
the  unsolicited  tributes  of  our  brethren  of 
the  press  to  the  value  of  our  magazine  ? 
Good  taste  would  prescribe  some  reticence 
in  this  pleasurable  indulgence,  but  we  can- 
not resist  recording  here  an  incident  rela- 
ted by  the  Editor  of  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner, which  he  introduces  in  a  most  com- 
plimentary notice  of  our  April  number. 
The  Editor  says — 

The  Messenger  is  growing  in  public  fa- 
vor, and  its  owners  are  yet  destined  to  reap 
the  just  rewards  of  their  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  Southern  literature.  A  grati- 
fying incident  has  recently  come  to  our 
knowledge,  which  we  allude  to  as  illus- 
trating the  estimate  placed  upon  the  Mes- 
senger by  those  who  know  it  best.  A 
substantial  Virginian  applied  at  the  office 
of  the  Messenger,  the  other  day,  to  know 
if  he  could  procure  one  or  two  back  num- 
bers, which  he  had  by  some  means  lost ; 
and  during  the  interview  it  came  out  that 


'  he  had  been  a  subscriber  from  the  first — 
had  year  by  year  had  the  volumes  bound — 
and  now  owns  a  complete  set,  with  which 
no  sum  of  money  would  induce  him  to 
part.  Moreover,  he  avowed  his  purpose  to 
continue  a  subscriber  while  he  lived,  and 
has  already  in  his  will  provided  that  the 
complete  Messenger  which  he  owns  shall 
be  retained  in  his  family,  and  has  set  apart 
a  sum  of  money,  the  interest  on  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  paying  the  annual 
subscription  to  the  Messenger  for  all  time, 
while  there  is  a  member  of  his  family  liv- 
ing to  receive  and  read  the  publication. 
That,  we  take  it,  is  loving  wisely  and  well, 
and  such  appreciation  is  alike  honorable 
to  the  subscriber  and  to  the  journal. 

We  are  wholly  uninformed  of  the  name 
and  residence  of  this  "  model  subscriber,'1 
whose  example  we  commend  earnestly  to 
patriotic  Yirgfnians,  but  we  give  him  an 
assurance,  in  return  for  his  substantial  aid, 
that  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  Mes- 
senger shall  be  worthy  of  companionship 
In  his  library  with  the  series  (now  so  rare- 
ly to  be  met  with)  which  he  has  preserved, 
and  we  trust  the  day  may  be  far  distant 
when  his  executor  shall  call  at  our  office 
to  change  the  address  of  the  copy  now  sent 
to  him.  May  our  subscriber's  eyesight 
never  fail  him  and  his  shadow  never  be 
less! 

But  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to 
the  reproof,  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  administered  to  us.  Here  it 
is.    A  correspondent  writes — 

"  I  am  an  ultra  Southern  man  and  have 
long  earnestly  desired  to  see  Southern  liter- 
ature encouraged  and  built  up — and  I  have 
labored  what  little  I  could  to  accomplish 
it.  And  the  first  grand  step  towards  it,  I 
think,  is  the  establishment  of  a  Southern 
Periodical  capable  of  competing  with  Har- 
per and  Putnam.  To  this  end,  wherever 
I  have  been,  1  have  urged  the  more  gene- 
ral support  of  the  'Messenger.'  I  have 
always  been  met  with  the  reply  that  it  u 
no  more  distinctly  Southern  in  its  character 
than  Putnam — that  when  all  the  South  is  agi- 
tated by  attacks  upon  our  social  system  and ' 
peculiar  institution,  it  never  has  save  inciden- 
tally defended  them — never  has  dared  boldly 
to  publish  a  complete  and  general  defence — or 
•to  publish  counter  attacks  upon  our  ene- 
mies. For  some  years,  only  stray  copies  of 
the  Messenger  have  come  under  my  notice — 
and  the  truth  of  such  objections  I  could 
not  deny." 

The  italics  in  this  extract  are  our  own. 
Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  char- 
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ges,  which  are  certainly  very  clearly  and 
honestly  stated,  let  us  make  just  two  obser- 
vations. The  first  is  that  our  correspon- 
dent cannot  be  particularly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
country  not  to  know  that  Putnam  is  in  its 
grave,  and  has  been  sleeping  well,  after 
life's  fitful  fever,  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time;  and  the  second  is  that  our  corres- 
pondent can  hardly  be  a  very  decided 
/riend  of  the  Messenger,  since  though 
warmly  in  favor  of  "  the  establishment  of 
a  Southern  Periodical  capable  of  compe- 
ting, &c.,"  he  has  never  subscribed  to  it 
himself,  and  has  seen  only  stray  copies  of 
it  for  some  years.  There  are  thousands  of 
just  such  friends  of  Southern  Literature  as 
our  correspondent.  There  ought  to  be  a 
great  Southern  magazine,  they  say.  The 
South  needs  such  an  organ.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  **  build  up"  (a  pet  phrase)  Southern 
letters.  Our  vassalage  to  the  North  in  this 
respect  is  disgraceful.  But  having  deliv- 
ered these  oracular  sentiments,  their  litera- 
ry enthusiasm  and  patriotic  devotion  ex- 
pire. They  never  bring  themselves  down 
to  the  practical  expedient  of  ordering  either 
Russell  or  the  Messenger.  Their  "  aid  and 
comfort"  are  expressed  in  fine  phrases  and 
not  in  "  Three  Dollars  a  year  in  advance." 

Come  we  now  to  examine  the  indict- 
ment 

When  Mrs.  Dangle  ventured  to  say  to 
Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  that  his  play  was  want- 
ing in  incident,  the  reader  of  Sheridan 
will  recollect  how  testily  the  objection  was 
received,  and  how  the  offended  playwright 
declared  that  if  his  effort  was  faulty  at  all 
in  respect  of  incident,  it  was  from  there 
being  too  much  of  it.  Now  we  stand  like 
Sir  Fretful  (though  we  trust  in  better  tem- 
per) astounded  at  the  accusation  of  our 
critic.  The  Messenger  not  more  distinctly 
Southern  than  Putnam!  The  Messenger 
has  never  dared  to  publish  a  defence  of 
the  South  or  counter  attacks  upon  its  ene- 
mies 1  We  cry  you  mercy,  good  Sir ;  if  we 
have  offended  in  regard  to  slavery  articles, 
it  is  from  having  given  our  readers  more 
than  enough  of  them.  The  argument  in 
support  of  the '  peculiar  institution'  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  in  these  pages 
by  the  ablest  writers  the  South  has  yet 
seen  within  her  borders.  It  has  been 
viewed  in  all  possible  lights ;  it  has  been 
turned  this  way  and  that ;  it  has  been  con- 


sidered from  the  beginning  to  the  concta- 
sion,  and  from  the  conclusion  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  it  has  been  played  out,  like  Vieux- 
temps'  Yankee  Doodle,  as  a  Mobile  hu- 
mourist tells  us,  by  commencing  in  the 
middle  and  leaving  off  at  both  ends;  in 
short,  upon  the  abstract  proposition  of 
slavery,  its  justice,  its  humanity,  its  happy 
social  consequences,  we  verily  believe 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  that  cannot  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Messenger. 

A  French  cook  dying  left  his  son  this 
bit  of  advice  as  a  precious  legacy,  that  he 
must  never  push  the  mustard  to  fanati- 
cism. Now,  we  are  not  weary  of  writing 
in  defence  of  the  Southern  people,  their 
high  moral  character,  their  conservatism^ 
their  sacrifices  to  the  Union,  their  superior 
intelligence;  we  are  not  weary  of  ex- 
pressing our  honest  conviction  that  slavery 
is  the  happiest  possible  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficult problem  of  Labonr  and  Capital,  and 
that  the  South  will  never  permit  it  to  be 
disturbed;  but  there  were  other  objects 
for  which  our  magazine  was  established, 
besides  the  defence  of  Southern  Society. 
Literature  does  not  begin  and  end  in  the 
Slavery  discussion.  If  all  the  writers  in 
the  South  should  devote  themselves  to  the 
exposition  of  the  slavery  doctrine,  the 
South  would  have  no  more  ballads  like 
Wilde's,  no  more  essays  on  classical  liter- 
ature like  Legari's,  no  more  humorous 
sketches  like  Longstreet's  and  Baldwin's, 
no  more  novels  like  those  of  Simms  and 
Kennedy  and  ( Marion  Harland,'  no  more 
thoughtful  researches  like  those  of  Grigsby 
and  Trescot  Slavery,  like  the  mustard  in 
the  French  cvistne,  may  be  pushed,  in  the 
defence  of  it,  to  absurd  extremes.  It  is  a 
wholesome  and  beneficial  relation — whole- 
some to  the  people  among  whom  it  exists 
and  beneficial  to  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
make  poems,  nor  carve  statues,  nor  evolve 
the  harmonies  of  music.  We  want  other 
culture  in  the  South  besides  the  cotton  cul- 
ture. We  want  the  influences  of  Litera- 
ture and  Art  We  want  the  beautifiers  of 
life.  Unquestionably,  the  exponents  of 
Southern  taste  should  not  be  unskilled  in 
using  the  weapons  of  defence  and  offence 
in  behalf  of  the  South,  on  occasion ;  but 
if  they  are  forever  in  the  warfare,  they 
will  not  accomplish  their  mission.  It  has 
been  our  aim  to  make  the  Messenger  a 
representative  of  the  Southern  mind  in  all 
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departments  of  literary  effort,  and  to  foster 
the  cultivation  of  letters  everywhere  in 
our  section  of  the  Union.  In  this  work, 
we  rejoice  to  be  assisted  by  so  able  a  co- 
temporary  as  RusselVs  Magazine,  which  re- 
cognizes with  us  the  importance  of  elimi- 
nating the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  South, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  speaks  out,  when 
the  hour  demands  it,  boldly  in  the  name 
of  the  Southern  public.  Let  those  who 
'would  'build  up'  a  great  periodical  for 
the  expression  of  Southern  sentiment,  en- 
courage the  magazines  that  already  ask 
their  support  and  the  institution  of  slavery 
will  never  want  defenders  in  the  literary 
forum  of  the  world. 


Apropos  of  the  reference  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis'  Historical  Discourse,  in  the  ar- 
ticle on  Aaron  Burr  in  the  foregoing 
pages  of  our  present  issue,  we  learn 
with  pleasure  that  the  demand  for  this 
elaborate  compendium  of  local  and  per- 
sonal facts  has  been  such  that  the  vener- 
able and  gifted  author  is  preparing  an  en- 
larged and  revised  edition  to  be  issued  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  Old  New 
York."  It  is  such  a  genial  repertory  of 
anecdote  and  so  catholic  in  spirit,  that  in 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally at  the  South,  where  Dr.  Francis  has 
so  many  warm  friends,  it  will  be  a  favour- 
ite volume  for  summer  reading. 


Making  the  first  trial  of  a  new  pair  of 
editorial  scissors,  we  cut  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  the  following  pleas- 
ant literary  parallel  run  by  "Meister  Karl," 
otherwise  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  who 
tarnishes  the  critical  articles  for  that  jour- 
nal— 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
think  that  every  stream  flowing  down  hill 
"  is  a  perforation  of  some  other  man's  tank,'1 
as  Coleridge  remarks;  but  elucidate  the 
following,  not  from  any  desire  to  pick  out 
faults,  but  to  show  the  influence  of  genius 
upon  genius,  and  to  bring  out  a  curious  Ijke- 
ness  between  two  men  in  whom  we  would 
wager  a  copy  of  "  Andromeda"  you  never 
thought  there  was  a  single  item  of  resem- 
blance or  point  of  agreement. 

Looking  over  Whittier's  poems  the  other 
evening,  we  read,  more  carefully  than  ever 
before,  his  "Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  and 


were  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  "Cow- 
per's  Grave,"  by  Mrs.  Browning.  Finding 
the  latter  poem,  we  read  them  both  togeth- 
er, and  were  much  interested  in  observing 
the  remarkable  similarity  of  metre,  as  well 
as  the  general  swing  of  the  verses.  And 
the  character  of  the  two  men,  which  will 
always  be  interesting  so  long  as  genius 
flashes  and  unhappiness  calls  forth  sympa- 
thy— seemed  more  attractive  than  we  had 
ever  thought  it.    As  thus: 

William  Cowper,  author  of  the  Task, 
was  a  man  of  gloomy  genius ;  the  world 
was  as  terrible  a  habitation  to  him  as  to 
John  Foster ;  "  the  jasper  walls  of  heaven 
and  the  smoke  of  the  pit"  were  ever  in 
sight,  and  he  frequently  imagined  himself 
doomed  to  perdition ;  Hamlet  or  Dante 
never  felt  the  earth  such  a  tent  of  Achan, 
and  spiritual  things  were  as  omnipresent 
to  him  as  they  are  at  this  day  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  who  can  hardly  write  a  ballad  without 
making  it  redolent  of  his  peculiar  theolo- 
gy. Cowper's  organization  was  as  sensi- 
tive as  that  of  Shelley,  and  things  appa- 
rently slight — really  unimportant  to  robust 
people — affected  him  like  life-giving  wine 
or  maddening  poison.  Now  "CowpeVs 
Grave"  opens  thus : 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned, 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
If  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying, 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish, 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

O!  poets!  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing! 
O!  Christians!  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging, 
O!  men!  this  man  in  brotherhood 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling! 

The  next  verse  speaks  of  the  discord 
which  fell  on  the  music,  and  the  darkness 
on  the  glory,  when  "one  by  one  sweet 
sounds  and  wandering  lights  departed," 
but 

He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 
Because  so  broken-hearted. 

The  next  declares  that  his  life  is  strong 
to  sanctify  the  poet's  high  vocation  and 
make  meek  the  Christian ;  and  his  shall  be 
a  household  memory.  The  five  succeed- 
ing stanzas,  in  most  passionately  beautiful 
language,  (which  you  should  have  heard 
Professor  Reed  recite,  if  you  love  music,) 
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describe  his  madness,  and  yet  the  intense 
htunanness  of  Cowper's  love  of  nature,  of 
men  and  of  animals : 

The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint 
From  falsehood's  ways  removing, 

Its  women  and  its  men  became 
Beside  him  true  and  loving! 

From  this  dream-life  of  fevered  madness, 
yet  compensating  love  and  tenderness,  Cow- 
per  wakes  in  death  only  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  our  Saviour, 

Which  closed  in  death  to  save  him. 

Instead  of  lifting  up  his  eyes  in  torment — 

Thus!  oh,  not  thus!  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking ; 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chauat 

Of  seraphs  round  him  breaking; 
Or  felt  the  new,  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  body  parted ; 
But  felt  those  Eyes  alone,  and  knew 

"My  Saviour!  not  deserted  I" 

The  poem  closes  with  a  magnificent  cho- 
ral burst  of  joy  at  the  visioned  rapture  of 
the  now  crowned  Cowper,  for  by  the  death 
of  Jesus  no  son  of  God  shall  be  "deserted" 
at  death,  in  spite  of  "  earth's  worst  fren- 
zies" or  despairs. 

There  are  few  such  splendid  lyrics  in 
any  language  as  that  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  the  reader  must  not  expect  our  paral- 
lel to  rise  to  so  glorious  a  level,  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  resemblance  of  each. 

The  character  of  the  fiery,  impetuous, 
impassioned,  sarcastic,  proud,  noble-mind- 
ed yet  most  unhappy  descendant  of  Poca- 
hontas, is  as  familiar  as  that  of  Cowper. 
Mr.  Whittier's  noble  poem  thus  begins : 

O  Mother  Earth!  upon  thy  lap 

Thy  weary  ones  receiving, 
And  o'er  them,  silent  as  a  dream, 
'Thy  grassy  mantle  weaving — 
Fold  softly  in  thy  long  embrace 

That  heart  so  worn  and  broken. 
And  cool  its  pulse  of  fire  beneath 

Thy  shadows  old  and  oaken. 

Shut  out  from  him  the  bitter  word, 

And  serpent  hiss  of  scorning; 
Nor  let  the  storms  of  yesterday 

Disturb  his  quiet  morning. 
Breathe  over  him  forgetfulness 

Of  all  save  deeds  of  kindness, 
And  save  to  smiles  of  grate  fa  I  eye*, 

Press  down  his  lids  in  blindness. 


Tltere  where  with  living  ear  and  eye, 

He  heard  Potomac's  flowing, 
And  through  his  tall  ancestral  trees 

Saw  Autumn's  sunset  glowing, 
He  sleeps — still  looking  to  the  west, 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow, 
As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 

Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Bard,  sage  and  tribune! — in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting — 
The  tend  ere  at  wail  of  human  woe, 

The  scorn  like  lightning  blasting; 
The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon, 
The  stinging  taunt,  the  fiery  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human! 

Mirth  sparkling  like  a  diamond-shower, 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness; 
Clear  picturingsof  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  sadness ; 
And  over  all,  romance  and  song 

A  classic  beauty  throwing, 
And  lauretl'd  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

— Who  ever  read  The  Castaway,  or  the 
Jackdaw  in  the  Steeple,  (to  which  the  dy- 
ing Webster  added  a  new  fame,)  without 
thinking  of  what  that  last  stanza  so  well 
expresses  of  Randolph! 

Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feign 

A  love  he  never  cherished, 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perished, 
While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 

Our  eagle's  dusky  pinion, 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion ! 

That  last  verse  may  not  be  absolutely 
true,  but  it  is  beautiful  writing ;  one  may 
say  as  Coleridge  does  of  Ariosto — **I  would 
rather  praise  his  poetry  than  his  jweu." 
The  next  verse  is  fine : 

Still  through  each  change  of  fortune  strange, 

Rack'd  nerve  and  brain  all  burning, 
His  loving  faith  in  mother-land 

Knew  never  shade  of  turning ; 
By  Britain's  lakes,  by  Neva's  wave; 

Whatever  sky  was  o'er  him, 
He  heard  her  rivers4  rushing  sound, 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 

Of  course,  John  G.  Whittier  would  not 
be  John  G.  Whittier,  if  he  did  not  say  some- 
thing about  slavery  here;  and  90  be  does. 
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He  speaks  of  Randolph's  patriarchal  man- 
ner  of  holding  slaves  while  he  kept, 

His  reverence  for  the  human — 

and, 

No  hunter  of  God's  outraged  poor 
His  Roanoke  valley  entered ; 

No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 
Across  his  threshold  ventured. 

He  speaks  of  the  freeing  of  Randolph's 
Slaves,  his  death-bed,  and  his  clear  con- 
sciousness that  slavery  was  ruining  old 
Virginia ;  that  warnings  to  the  Old  Domin- 
ion come  from  Jefferson,  Henry  and  Ran- 
dolph's graves,  and  closes  with — 

Oh!  more  than  all  thy  dead  renown 
Were  now  one  hero  living! 

If  we  had  space  to  quote  the  poems  of 
Whittier  and  Mrs.  Browning  side  by  side, 
the  resemblance  would  be  much  more  stri- 
■kmg,  but  as  it  is,  you  can  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  one  mind  over  the  other. 
Which  poem  was  written  first  we  cannot 
say  ;  they  are  both  probably  twelve  years 
old,  and  perhaps  much  older. 

Some  worthy  souls  will  probably  cry  out, 
plagiarism !  on  reading  these  two  beautiful 
poems,  but  our  disclaimer  must  stand. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  The  moon  does 
uot  plagiarize  from  the  sun,  when  it  "  sil- 
vers the  walls  of  Cumnor  hall,  and  many 
an  oak  that  grows  thereby  ;"  nor  does  the 
river,  which  bears  the  reflection  of  a 
waving  tree-bough  that  hangs  over  it, 
plagiarize  from  the  tree,  in  thus  upbear- 
ing the  quivering  image  of  its  leafy  branch 
on  its  placid  breast !  You  can  find  plenty 
of  instances  where  a  felicitous  phrase,  or 
an  "  inevitable  best  word  "  has  been  adopt- 
ed from  one  poet  by  another.  For  in- 
stance, Moore  mentions  that  Beaumont  & 
Fletcher  make  one  of  their  heroes  address 
another— saying, 

44  And  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us." 

Which  Byron  transmutes  into — 

"Once  mere  upon  the  waters — yet  once 

more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a 

steed 
That  knows  his  rider!" 

And  even  Mrs.  Browning  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  a  phrase  from  Poe.  She  had 
read  "  The  Raven  "  about  the  time  "Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship"  was  written,  for 
she  wrote  to  an  American  friend  that  her 


husband  had  been  much  struck  with  the 
rhythm  of  that  remarkable  poem  ;  and  in 
"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  occur  these 
lines : 

44  With  murmurous  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air 

the  purple  curtain, 
Swelleth  in  and  swelleth  out,  around  her 

motionless  pale  brow." 

And  on  turning  to  "The Raven  "  you  will 
find: 

"The  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of 
each  purple  curtain   . 

Thrilled  me,  filled  me  with  fantastic  ter- 
rors never  felt  before." 

'Now,  oh!  carping  friend,  it  is  quite 
probable  neither  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold  or  the  author  of  Aurora  Leigh, 
ever  had  a  consciousness  of  their  indebt- 
ness  to  Beaumont  and 'Fletcher,  or  to  Edgar 
A.  Poe.  If  you  think  they  had,  just  ask 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  who  gave  us  a  very  inter- 
esting creed  of  doctrine  on  that  subject  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

POST  8CRIPTTJM. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  our  reli- 
gious exchanges  for  the  week  have  under- 
gone the  usual  hebdominal  "scissoring," 
in  the  sanctum,  and  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved that  our  surprise  was  what  might 
be  emphatically  capitalized  as  strong, 
when  we  discovered  in  the  fragments 
which  were  left  of  one  of  them,  a  long 
and  interesting  account  of  a  conference 
held  between  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Hoge  of  Virginia.  Dr. 
Hoge  was  a  clergyman  of  great  eloquence, 
ability,  and  geniality,  as  Virginia  will 
bear  testimony  to  this  day.  While  he  was 
President  of  Hampden  8ydney  College,  he 
became  alarmingly  ill,  and,  says  the  write* 
of  the  sketch : 

41  Among  the  numerous  friends  who  visa- 
ted  him  at  that  time,  was  the  celebrated 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke ;  not  more  a 
devoted  admirer  of  his  pulpit  eloquence 
than  of  his  intelligent  and  warm-hearted 
piety.  I  called  one  morning,  soon  after 
breakfast,  to  see  Dr.  Hoge,  and  feeble  as 
he  was,  I  found  Mr.  Randolph  reading  to 
him  a  brief  but  interesting  sketch  of  the  reli- 
gious life  of  Cowper,  the  poet.  I  did  not 
learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  his  reading 
the  little  volume  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
but  inferred  that  it  was  caused  by  a  previ- 
ous conversation  on  the  subject  of  perso- 
nal piety.  Mr.  Randolph  stopped  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  reading,  as 
various  points  of  religious  experience  came 
up,  for  inquiry  and  conversation  on  those 
points.    He  seemed  to  be  deeply  interested 
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and  anxious  to  get  Dr.  Hoge's  views  as  to 
what  were  satisfactory  evidences  of  a 
change  of  heart  and  a  state  of  grace. 

"When  the  reading  was  finished,  Mr. 
Randolph,  who  evidently  desired  it,  was 
encouraged  to  give  quite  a  full  history  of 
his  own  religious  experience,  which  Dr. 
Hoffe  seemed  to  regard  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  I  may  remark,  that  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  asked 
of  any  candidate  for  church-membership. 
I  would  not  now  hesitate  to  admit  to  my 
church  any  individual  who  exhibited  such 
apparent  humility,  such  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  depravity,  such  self-renunciation,  such 
entire  reliance  on  the  atonement  and 
righteousness  of  Christ,  such  spiritual- 
mindedness.  After  this  deeply  interesting 
detail,  Mr.  Randolph  remarked  that,  if  he 
were  a  young  man  he  would  probably  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  that  he  was  then  too  old  to  go 
through  the  necessary  preparations  for  an 
office  which  he  regarded  as  the  most  ex- 
alted as  well  as  the  most  useful  that  man 
is  ever  called  to  All.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  some  foolish  people  had  already  been 
reporting  that  he  was  preaching,  because 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  assemble  his 
servants  on  the  Sabbath,  and  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  and  explain  and  en- 
force their  teachings  as  well  as  he  could. 

•  *  •  "I  simply  give  the  facts  as 
they  occurred,  and  of  which  I  was  the 
only  witness.  No  other  person  was  in  the 
room.  As  to  Mr.  Randolph's  subsequent 
course  in  reference  to  this  vital  subject,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  many  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  influence  of  a  deep- 
ly dieeated  physical  constitution,  affecting,  as 
it  manifestly  did,  in  the  latter  yean  of  hie 
Hfe,  the  healthy  operations  of  his  gifted  and 
lofty  intellect." 

"We  have  simply  to  say  that  we  never 
saw  this  article  or  heard  it  spoken  of  until 
our  own  was  in  type,  when  we  found  it  in 
a  religious  paper  published  in  this  city, 
credited  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  of 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  add  to 
Meister  Karl's  article  in  the  way  of  com- 
ment With  reference  to  Whittier's  anti- 
slavery  nonsense  about  John  Randolph,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  were  others  who 
did  not  dare  enter  his  "Roanoke  valley" 
besides  the  class  mentioned  in  the  clumsi- 
ly-rhymed stanza — no  canting  New  Eng- 
land abolitionist  would  ever  have  been 
tolerated  beneath  Mr.  Randolph's  roof,  and 
though  by  the  will  which  was  established 
in  the  Virginia  Courts  (to  the  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  Northern  slander  that  no 
adjudication  in  favor  of  freedom  is  ever 


made  in  the  South)  his  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated, it  is  quite  certain  that  no  man  was 
ever  more  truly  Southern  in  feeling  than 
Mr.  Randolph.  In  a  letter  written  to  his 
nephew,  now  in  our  possession,  he  says — 
41  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  ever  set- 
tle in  negro-land,"  but  he  adds  a  signifi- 
cant note  to  it,  some  years  later,  to  this  ef- 
fect—"  I  had  not  then  tried  Albino-land" 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  Mr.  Randolph 
were  now  living  he  would  be  as  bitter  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  school  of  Whifr 
tier  as  he  ever  was  of  the  party  in  Con- 
gress to  which  he  was  opposed. 

Touching  the  resemblance  between  Poe 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  which  was  fnliy  poinv 
ed  out  by  a  writer  in  this  magazine,  (No- 
vember 1857,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  334,)  we  are 
very  confident  that  Meister  Karl  is  mista- 
ken in  supposing  that  "The  Raven"  was 
written  before  "Lady  Geraldine's  Court- 
ship." If  there  was  any  plagiarism  in  the 
case,  it  was  Poe's  and  not  the  lady's.  We 
recollect  with  pleasure  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Browning  at  Casa  Guidi  in  Florence,  in 
which  the  subject  was  mentioned,  and  the 
remark  was  made  by  her  that  she  should 
be  happy  to  believe  that  "  The  Raven"  had 
been  in  any  way  suggested  in  metre  or  dic- 
tion by  Lady  Geraldine,  and  that  Poe  is 
his  wonderfhl  poem  had  glorified  her  own 
rhythm  and  paid  the  highest  compliment 
to  her  musical  ear.  Mrs.  Browning  ac- 
knowledged with  enthusiasm  the  exalted 
genius  of  the  author  of  "The  Raven," 
which  effort  had  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ed with  his  name. 


In  looking  over  some  eld  prints  quite  re- 
cently, we  came  upon  one  of  "  May-Day,* 
from  a  painting  of  Leslie's,  which  suggest- 
ed the  observances  with  which  the  present 
season  was  commemorated  in  the  olden 
time.  There  is  the  May  Pole,  and  die 
throne  wreathed  with  flowers  where  sits 
the  May-Queen,  and  in  the  foreground  are 
gallants  and  maidens,  and  upon  the  turf 
groups  are  dancing,  while  in  the  distance 
the  spire  of  the  village  church  rises  out  of 
the  beautiful  English  landscape.  The  la- 
dies wear  hooped-dresses  and  the  gentle- 
men carry  swords ;  the  weapons  have  gone 
out  of  vogue,  but  the  hoops  still  hold  their 
own  and  much  more — why  should  we  not 
have  retained  the  pleasant  custom  of  the 
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rural  holiday  with  its  innocent  festivities? 
Thinking  of  the  comical  blending  of  an- 
cient and  modern  fashions  in  the  print,  we 
wrote  underneath  it  these  lines  which  are 
so  absurd  that  they  made  us  laugh  and 
may  possibly  have  a  similar  effect  on  our 
readers : 

"MAY-DAY." 

What  have  we  here  ?  a  pretty  scene — 
Where,  sporting  on  a  sylvan  green, 
Before  a  flowery-kirtled  Queen, 
In  youth's  delicious  hey-day, 
The  dear  old  souls  we  love  so  well 
In  Watteau's  paintings — beau  and  belle — 
Have  met  in  happy  groups  to  cel- 
ebrate their  ancient  May-Day. 

Just  opposite  the  stately  throne 
(The  Queen,  observe,  sits  not  alone, 
The  King  is  there  to  claim  his  own) 

We  see  the  youthful  dancers ; 
There  right  and  left,  around  the  pole, 
They  move,  in  music's  soft  control, 
And  mark  the  figure,  bless  my  soul! 

It  is — it  is  u  the  Lancers." 

And  yonder  near  the  beechen  grove, 
Whose  twilight  depths  invite  to  rove, 
The  very  place  to  whisper  love, 

So  dark  and  cool  the  shade  is — 
Are  dames  in  hoops ;  although  'tis  true 
Their  skirts  are  not  so  amplitu- 
dinous and  wonderful  to  view, 

As  those  of  modern  ladies. 

See  close  at  hand  a  cavalier, 

My  eye !  but  how  uncommon  queer 

Does  Count  Fitzbattleaxe  appear, 

With  tights  and  ruff  and  rapier ; 
Thus,  moving  through  the  brilliant  hall, 
Displaying  lower  limbs  as  small, 
At  Mrs.  Gwin's  late  fancy-ball 

You  might  have  seen  Lord  Napier. 

The  gallant  to  his  charmer  bows — 
'Tis  clear  she  is  not  yet  his  spouse— 
You  almost  seem  to  hear  his  vows, 

As  kindly  she  receives  him  ; 
He  swears  that  she  is  brighter  far 
Than  regal  night's  most  radiant  star, 
And  she,  the  beauteous  Lady  Char- 
lotte, little  fool !  believes  him. 


And  as  he  bows,  we  know  that  soon, 
When  May  has  lost  itself  in  June, 
They'll  walk  to  church  some  pleasant  noon, 

(There  soars  the  lofty  steeple)— 
And  at  the  lucky  Count's  commands, 
The  good  old  vicar  in  his  bands  , 

Shall  join  in  one  their  willing  hands, 

And  make  two  happy  people. 

Thus  runs  for  aye  the  world  away, 
And  though  "it  is  not  always  May," 
Yet  all  abloom  once  more  to-day 

Returns  the  genial  season ; 
And  as  the  yearly  roses  blow, 
Fond  lovers'  honeyed  words  still  flow, 
And  maidens  wed,  as  long  ago, 

Without  or  rhyme  or  reason. 

There's  nothing  either  new  or  strange 

In  nature's  still  recurring  range, 

Men  are  the  same — they  simply  change 

Or  modify  the  fashion ; 
But  Spring  in  robe  of  brilliant  dyes 
Shall  come,  while  Time  yet  onward  flies, 
And  ever  woman's  dove-like  eyes 

Shall  light  the  tender  passion. 


We  observe  with  sincere  sorrow  the  ear- 
ly death  of  Professor  Junius  M.  Fishburn 
of  Washington  College,  in  this  State.  This 
lamented  gentleman  in  the  morning  of  life 
had  given  evidence  of  the  ripest  scholar- 
ship, and,  when  the  hand  of  death  struck 
him  down,  was  directing  the  energies  of  a 
mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  improved  by 
careful  study  and  foreign  travel,  to  the 
great  cause  of  education.  The  results  of 
his  brief  labours  were  already  manifest  in 
the  department  over  which  he  presided  in 
Washington  College,  and  that  venerable 
institution  will  long  mourn  the  loss  she  has 
sustained.  Professor  Fishburn  was  engag- 
ed, we  learn,  on  several  works  of  interest 
to  scholars,  which,  had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete them,  would  have  long  held  his  name 
in  honorable  remembrance;  these,  in  their 
unfinished  state,  and  the  lecture  on  "  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia,"  published!  in  the  Mes- 
senger for  October  1857,  will  remain  as  af- 
fecting souvenirs  of  his  talents  and  his  in- 
dustry. 
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Lm  TaoconrB.  Gathered  from  the  Extern- 
porantoui  Discounts  of  Henry  Ward  Ba- 
cker. By  one  of  hie  Congregation.  Bos- 
ton: Phillips,  Sampson  &  Company, 
1 858.  [From  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Ex- 
change Hotel. 

Properly  to  appreciate  this  little  volume 
of  premeditated  impromptus,  one  must 
have  visited  the  Oliver  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church  in.  Brooklyn  and  there  seen 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  all  his  glory. 
Reading  these  "  Life-Thoughts"  is  a  very 
tame  affair  in  comparison  with  hearing 
them  delivered  to  three  thousand  Beech  er- 
ites  hanging  upon  the  lips  of  the  apostle. 
More  than  onoe  have  we  been  blessed  with 
this  privilege.  Where  else  shall  we  see 
such  enjoyment  in  the  House  of  God,  as 
the  immense  auditory  passes  from  tears  to 
laughter  while  the  Beecher  of  all  the  world, 
by  turns  a  missionary  and  a  mountebank, 
proclaims  the  hull  (whole)  truth  of  the 
Gospel  or  introduces  some  comic  illustra- 
tion to  show  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
rut  (root)  o€  all  evil?  Where  else  are  the 
golden  pippins  of  thought  flung  about  in 
such  astonishing  profusion  ?  What  a  splen- 
did wealth  of  imagery,  what  a  dazzling 
wit,  what  powers  of  pantomime  the  man 
has,  to  be  sure !  And  how  deplorable  a 
thing  it  is  that  his  inspirations  should  be 
thrown  away  upon  only  three  thousand, 
when  all  mankind  should  profit  by  their 
utterance  1  Under  a  strong  conviction  of 
the  loss  the  human  family  sustains  every 
Sabbath  by  not  hearing  the  Oliver  Street 
oracle,  a  benevolent  member  of  his  con- 
gregation, has  been  taking  notes  of  his  dis- 
courses from  time  to  time,  which  she  (who 
but  a  woman  could  liave  performed  such 
an  inestimable  service?)  now  gives  to  the 
public,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  a  lit- 
tle of  that  same  money  which  is  the  source 
of  so  many  sorrows  and  the  "rut"  of  so 
much  evil.  Whether  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
is  to  share  with  her  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
enterprise  and,  like  the  Pythoness,  •*  real- 
ize" something  from  his  eloquence  and  his 
contortions,  we  are  not  informed. 

Looking  into  the  volume,  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  absence  of  anything  like 
earnest  thinking  and  the  abundance  of 
tropes,  metaphors,  similitudes  and  illustra- 
tions in  its  pages.  Now  and  then,  we  hit 
upon  a  passage  which  gives  evidence  of 
original  power,  but  the  staple  of  the  "  Life- 
Thoughts"  is  paradoxical,  whimsical,  bi- 
zarre exemplification.  Men  are  like  vases 
and  violins,  like  cathedrals  and  wheat- 
machines,  like  granite-blocks  and  water- 
wheels;    life  is  compared  to  all  sorts  of 


things,  to  a  river,  a  voyage,  a  man  carry- 
ing a  torch,  a  loom,  a  battle,  a  frescoed 
chamber;  Christians  resemble  rail-road 
stations  and  chestnuts  and  birds  in  the  tops 
of  trees  and  pilot-boats  and  blanched  po-. 
ta to- vines;  in  short  the  whole  book,  instead 
of  giving  us  processes  of  thought  reaching 
through  the  Christian  life  to  the  land  of  tfc 
Saints  in  rest,  is  but  a  bundle  of  conparf* 
sons,  some  of  them  not  quite  new,  br- 
others calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  bf- 
their  very  absurdity.  "Doctrine,"  sap 
Mr.  Beecher,  u  is  nothing  but  the  skin  of 
Truth  set  up  and  stuffed."  Echo  might 
say  "  stuff"  to  this,  but  here  is  a  personal 
similitude — 

"  What  would  the  nightingale  care  if  the 
toad  despised  his  singing?  He  would  sing 
on,  and  leave  the  cold  toad  to  his  dank 
shadows.  And  what  care  I  for  the  sneers 
of  men  who  grovel  upon  earth?  I  will 
still  sing  on  into  the  ear  and  bosom  of 
God." 

The  u  nightingale"  goes  on  afterwards  to 
utter  this  little  note  which  is  cruelly  satiri- 
cal on  .  himself  showing  exactly  what 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  not*  in  quoting 
which  we  dismiss  the  volume  altogether— 

"  Take  a  sharp  cut  young  saint,  just  crys- 
talized,  as  many-pointed  and  as  clear  as  a 
diamond,  and  how  good  he  is ! — how  deci- 
ded  for  the  right,  and  how  abhorrent  of 
wrong!  He  has  not  yet  attained  to  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ.  For 
these  graces  we  must  look  to  the  aged 
saints,  who  have  learned,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  years,  to  carry  themselves  al- 
ways with  tender  sweetness, and  who  hang 
on  the  horizon  of  life  as  the  summer  son 
sometimes  hangs  in  the  western  sky,  mel- 
lowing half  a  hemisphere  with  its  radi- 
ance." 


Adblb  ;  J  Tale.  By  JrjtiA  Kavanagh.  au- 
thor of  "Nathalie,"  "Rachel  Gray,"  &C 
Three  Volumes  in  Oue.  New  York:  D. 
Appletdn  &  Company.  1858.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  "JdUt* 
the  very  best  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  fictions. 
It  has  all  the  essentials  of  a  good  novel— 
the  style  is  pnre  and  animated,  there  is  in 
it  much  delicate  and  skilful  charnctema- 
tion,  and  the  interest  awakened  in  the  ear- 
lier chapters  is  vividly  maintained  to  the 
close.  The  scene  of  "Jdile"  is  laid  in 
France  in  the  beautiful  region  of  the  Jura 
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mountains,  and  the  incidents  transpire  in 
the  family  of  an  Englishman— which  rami* 
ly  consists  of  a  blue-eyed,  feir-faoed,  false- 
hearted step-mother  and  her  children,  the 
half-sisters  and  half-brother  of  the  hero. 
This  latter  individual  falls  in  love  with  and 
marries  Adele,  a  fascinating  little  French 
girl,  childish  in  her  ways,  but  womanly  in 
her  affections,  and  between  Adele  and  the 
stepmother,  as  also,  in  a  different  manner, 
between  Addle  femme  and  Mr.  Osborne 
#iort,  there  arise  bickerings  and  quarrel- 
lings  which  afford  an  opportunity  to  the 
tttthoi  for  much  fine  delineation  of  human 
character.  The  less  prominent  figures  in 
the  story  are  drawn  with  exquisite  finish 
a+id  fidelity — Jeannette  the  old  domestic, 
full  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  house, 
and  her  fond  admirer,  who  persists  in  re- 
garding her  as  still  dans  sa  premiere  jeu* 
tusse,  remind  us  of  the  cabinet  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school  of  painting.  We  must 
add  to  what  we  have  said  in  commendation 
of  "Addle,*'  our  conviction  that  the  narrative 
sins  against  all  probability  and  worse 
against  an  obvious  rule  of  propriety — Mr. 
Osborne  continues  to  tolerate  the  bad  con- 
duct of  his  stepmother's  household  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  must  ul- 
timately send  them  away,  and  goes  on  to 
prolong  misunderstandings  with  his  wife 
which  a  little  honest  self-examination 
would  have  removed  at  once.  Bat  on  the 
whole,  "Adele"  is  a  charming  story,  and 
we  commend  it  warmly  to  our  friends  who 
are  in  search  of  "something  to  read." 


Sartaroe:  A  Tale  of  Norway.  By  Jambs 
A.  Maitland.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Brothers,  306  Chestnut  Street. 
E^rom  G.  M.  West,  under  the  Exchange 
otel 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work  was 
net  brought  before  the  public  on  its  own 
merits,  without  a  resort  to  those  disreputa- 
ble tricks  in  authorship  by  which  obscure 
writers  sometimes  seek  notoriety  to  the  dis- 
credit of  their  calling.  The  trick  in  the 
case  of  "  Sartaroe"  was  nothing  less  than 
forgery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Maitland ;  we 
are  forced  to  say  so,  for  though  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  throw  the  fabrication  of  the 
pretended  letter  of  Mr.  Irving  of  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1857,  on  somebody  else,  unknown 
to  him  and  to  the  public,  the  alterations  he 
admits  having  made  in  the  genuine  letter 
ef  December  12th,  amount  to  forgery.  We 
may  fully  acquit  Messrs.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers of  all  complicity  in  the  matter,  and  we 
cannot  believe  them  capable  of  anything 
so  flagitious,  but  the  greater  the  success 
of  "  Sartaroe,*'  the  more  widely  will  Mr. 
Maitland's  bad  conduct  be  spread  abroad. 
"Sartaroe"  is  in  itself  an  interesting  sto- 
ry of  Life  in  Norway,  and,  could  we  feel 


entirely  confident  that  the  author  had  not 
borrowed  his  incidents,  (by  taking  simi- 
lar liberties  with  some  foreign  writer  of 
fiction  to  those  he  took  with  Mr.  Irving'* 
letter,)  would  inspire  us  with  a  high  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Maitland's  talents.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  accurately  read  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  for  he  makes  one  of  his 
characters  attribute  to  Pope  the  well  known 
line  of  Cowper — 

God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the 

ttwn. 

But  small  defects  of  this  kind  weigh  noth- 
ing against  the  obvious  merits  of  the  book, 
and  we  repeat  that  we  cannot  but  regard 
it  as  singularly  unfortunate  that  the  eclat 
which  has  followed  upon  the  production 
of  so  successful  a  story,  should  be  so  com- 
pletely divested  of  respect  for  the  author, 
as  the  Irving  correspondence  has  rendered 
it. 


Applrtons'  Cyclopaedia  op  Drawing,  D#- 
signed  a*  a  Text-Book  for  the  Mechanic, 
Architect,  Engineer rM.na  Surveyor ,  6fc.y  ifc. 
Edited  by  W.  E.  Worthen.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

We  are  not  competent  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  a  work  so  purely  scientific  as  this, 
but  we  can  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  gotten  up  ami 
this  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  drawings  which  illustrate  the  text 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
those  which  are  architectural  are  very 
beautiful.  No  better  manual,  it  seems  to 
us,  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  architect  and  engineer  while  the 
most  practised  draughtsman  may  derive 
great  assistance  from  it.  The  Appletons 
are  worthy  of  all  honour  for  their  enter- 
prise in  expending  so  much  upon  a  work 
which  at  best  can  have  only  a  limited  sale. 
We  commend  it  especially  to  the  attention 
of  all  Professors  of  Civil  Engineering. 


History  op  the  Inductive  Sciences,  From 
the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Wil- 
liam Whewbll,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  The  Third  Edition, 
with  Additions.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1858. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  high  merits  of  this  elaborate  work 
have  been  settled  so  entirely  in  the  learned 
criticism  called  forth  by  the  First  Edition 
that  wo  need  say  no  more  of  the  two  vol- 
umes now  on  our  table  than  that  they  have 
been  made  to  include  whatever  of  progress 
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has  been  accomplished  in  the  Inductive 
Sciences  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
they  are  published  in  the  very  best  style  of 
the  Appletons.  The  paper  is  clear  and 
firm  and  the  typography  excellent,  and  the 
volumes  are  in  all  respects  equal  in  ap- 

SMirance   to   the   handsome   Biographical 
istory  of  Philosophy  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  re- 
cently issued  by  the  same  house. 


Thi  Magician's  Own  Book  ;  or%  The  Whole 
Art  of  Conjuring:  being  a  Complete 
Hand-Book  of  Parlor  Magic,  and  Con- 
taining over  One  Thousand  Experiments. 
New  York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.  1858. 
[From  George  M.  West,  under  the  Ex- 
change Hotel. 

Whoever  would  penetrate  the  mysterious 
veil  which  enshrouds  the  magic  of  Wyman 
and  the  diablerie  of  Blitz,  may  do  so  under 
the  guidance  of  this  manual.  It  is  a  com- 
plete vade-mecum  for  the  traveller  in  the 
regions  of  the  Black  Art,  and  though  time 
may  be  better  employed  than  in  journey- 
ing thither,  there  is  yet  mucht  amusement 
to  be  derived  from  some  of  the  descriptions 
of  its  secrets. 


Elementary  German  Reader,  on  the  plan 
of  Jacob' 9  Greek  Reader,  etc.,  etc.  By  Rev. 
L.  W.  Hbydbnreicb.  New  YorV :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company.  1858.  [from  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

An  intelligent  friend  engaged  in  teach- 
ing tells  us  that  there  is  great  need  just 
now  of  such  a  work  as  this,  and  that  it 
will  be  highly  useful  in  schools.  From 
the  examination  we  have  given  its  con- 
tents, we  are  satisfied  that  the  extracts 
have  been  wisely  chosen,  while  the  exer- 
cises and  vocabulary,  which  are  prefixed 
and  appended  to  them,  enhance  the  value 
of  the  volume.  The  printing  of  the  work 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  German  text. 


A  Dictionary  or  Medical  Science.  By 
RobUy  Dunglixm,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Revised 
and  very  greatly  enlarged.  Philadel- 
phia: Blancbard  and  Lea.  1858.  [From 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Books  of  this  sort  do  not  fall  properly 
within  the  range  of  our  critical  examina- 
tion, but  we  can  hardly  err  in  commending 


the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  to  the 
very  large  class  of  professional  men  far* 
whom  it  is  designed,  as  an  hn proved  edi- 
tion of  a  work  with  which  they  have  long 
been  familiar.  Dr.  Dunglison  is  an  accep- 
ted authority  in  medical  matters  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  compilation  of  so  formida- 
ble a  lexicon  as  this  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  to  his  ardent  zeal  and  his  accu- 
rate knowledge.  A  scientific  friend  who 
has  looked  over  the  work  tells  us  that  he 
detects  some  blemishes  of  a  trivial  char- 
acter, but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  n 
large  a  compendium  should  be  altogether 
free  from  them. 


We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  regular  re- 
ceipt of  the  Foreign  Reviews  and  Black- 
wood' 9  Magazine  from  Mr.  Jas.  Woodhoute, 
the  Richmond  agent  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lishers. Blackwood  still  continues  delight- 
ful, and  the  new  novel  of  Sir  Edward  Bui- 
wer  Lytton  increases  in  interest  with  every 
successive  number.  Some  of  the  Reviews 
of  the  last  quarter  seem  to  us  below  the 
usual  standard  of  merit,  and  the  Watwrin- 
tier  has  become  so  glaringly  profane  and 
indecent  of  late  that  we  are  sorry  to  see  it 
circulated  in  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lishers would  do  well  to  stop  reprinting  it 
and  substitute  some  other  of  the  British 
quarterlies  in  its  place.  The  service  they 
render  the  American  public  in  placing  the 
best  of  the  English  standards  of  literary 
opinion  within  reach  of  everybody  is  un- 
deniably a  great  one,  and  it  should  not  be 
diminished  if  not  negatived  by  the  general 
dissemination  of  the  abominable  princi- 
ples of  the  Westmuuter  Review. 


From  Mr.  James  Woodhouse,  137  Main 
Street,  we  have  received  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  in  the  beautiful  Household  Edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  published  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  to  which  we  have  so  often  re- 
ferred. Each  fresh  issue  of  this  most  charm- 
ing series  places  the  public  under  new  ob- 
ligations to  the  enterprising  Boston  firm 
which  has  shown  so  much  taste  and  libe- 
rality in  its  publication.  But  eighteen  vol- 
umes  are  now  lacking  to  complete  the  edi- 
tion, and  these  will  be  forthcoming  within 
the  year.  We  feel  satisfied  that  it  will  su- 
persede all  other  editions  of  Sir  Waller  in 
the  United  States,  both  on  account  of  its 
elegance  and  its  cheapness,  and  that  die 
publishers  will  thus  be  well  rewarded  ul- 
timately for  their  pains. 
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(SUGAR  COATED,) 
Are  made  to  CLEAHSE  THE  BLOOD  ASD  CUBE  THE  SICK. 

Invalids,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Physicians,  Philanthropists,  read  their  Effects,  and  judye 

of  their  Virtues. 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEADACHE,  SICK  HEADACHE,  FOUL  fctOMACH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  1,  1855. 
Dr.  J.  C  Atbr  :  Sir— I  have  been  repeatedly  cored  of  the  worst  headache  anv  body  can 
have  by  a  done  or  two  of  your  Pill*.    It  eeema  to  arise  from  a  foul  stomach,  which  toey  cleanse 
at  once.    If  they  will  care  others  as  tbey  do  roe,  the  fact  is  worth  knowing. 
Yours,  with  great  reap  net. 

ED.  W.  PREBLE,  Clerk  of  Steamer  Clarion. 

BILIOUS  DISORDERS  AND  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

Dkpahtmzkt  or  thr  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  7  Feb.,  1866. 
Sir — 1  have  need  your  Pills  in  my  reneral  and  hospital  practice  ever  nines  you  made  them, 
and  cannot  hesitate  to  say  they  are  the  beat  cathartic  we  employ.  Their  regulating;  action  on  the 
Lteer  is  quick  and  decided,  consequently  they  are  an  admirable  remedy  for  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Indeed,  1  have  seldom  found  a  case  of  bilious  disease  so  obstinate  that  it  did  not  readily 
yield  to  them.  Fraternally  your*, 

ALONZO  BALL,  M.  D.t  Pkmricism  sftke  Marine  Hospital. 

INDIGESTION  AND  IMPURITY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

WAitaAW,  Wtovivo  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  44,  1855. 
DxAmStR—I  am  urirg  your  Cathartic   Pills  in. ray  practice,   and  find  them  an  excellent 
purgative  to  cleanse  the  system  and  purify  the  fountains  of  the  blood. 

JOHN  G.  MEACHAM,  M.  D. 

Prepared  by  BE.  J.  C.  AYEE,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  LoweU, 

ASD  SOLD  BY 

FUROELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  FISHER  &  WINSTON,  W.  PETERSON,  Richmond. 
And  all  Druggists.  March  1858— 0mo. 


ENCOURAGE  SOUTHERN  ENTERPRISE  AND  SOUTHERN  TALENT! 
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9 
GREENSBOBO*,  N.  C. 

"  A  Southern  paper  with  Southern  affinities,  gotten  np  by  Southern  effort,  and  offering 
a  market  for  Southern  literary  products." — Alabama  paper. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  point  of  ability  in  its  editorial  department, 
and  in  the  quality  of  its  matter,  both  original  and  selected,  the  Times  is  equal  to  any 
Northern  family  paper,  and  far  superior  to  most  of  them." — N.  0.  Standard. 

"The  Times  is  an  excellent  literary  paper,  and  for  its  enterprise,  tact  and  talent,  should 
receive  an  unlimited  circulation." — Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

'*  We  believe  it  full]  ".  to  any  paper  published." — Georgia  paper. 

"It  is  truly  a  hands  eet  of  the  neatest  possible  description."— Kentucky  paper. 

"It  is  as  good  a  spe  en  of  a  paper  as  can  be  found  in  any  city.  It  is  witty,  learned, 
and  full  of  excellent  i  fey't  Lady'e  Book,  Philadelphia. 

"It  should  be  a  visi.^  _  „   southern  fireside."— Florida  paper. 

A  new  volume,  greatly  improved  in  neatness  of  print  and  excellency  of  reading  mat- 
ter, has  just  commenced,  and  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  The  new  volume  will  con- 
tain three  ORIGINAL  PRIZE  STORIES,  written  expressly  for  the  Times,  besides  weekly 
contributions  from  a  large  list  of  the  best  writers,  including  the  names  of  Si  rams,  Sigour- 
ney,  Staples,  Hunter,  Pabor,  Cothron,  Holloway,  Johnson,  Edwards,  Bates,  Whittlesey, 
Matilda,  Spory,  Jouvrin,  &c.,&c.    Terms  $2,  invariably  in  advance. 

js^*Send  and  get  a  specimen  copy. 

Address  OGBURN,  COLE  &  ALBRIGHT, 

€heensboro\  Jfi  C 
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f-^T  Newspapers  publishing  this  Prospectus  will  receive  the 
Magazine  iu  exchange. 


NOW   IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE 

FOR  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER  1 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Publications  in  the  Country. 
TWO  VOLUMES  A  YEAR, 

Each  containing  at  least  480  pages,  in  neat  style,  with  fine  Cover,  and  Advertising  Shwt 
The  Two  Volumes  furkibhid  for 

ONLY   THREE   DOLLARS   A  YEAR! 

FOR   THE    YEAR   1858. 
Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes. 

In  issuing  the  Prospectus  of  the  Twentv-Sixth  and  Twentv-Seventh  Volumes  of  foe 
SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,"commeneing  with  the  January  No.,  the  Pro- 
prietors beg  to  assure  the  public  that  no  exertions  will  be  remitted  on  their  part  to  main- 
tain the  high  character  of  the  work,  and  to  challenge  the  patronage  of  all  who  Talue 
sterling  literary  meiit  For  Twenty-Three  Years,  the  Messenger  ha*  endeavored  to  re- 
flect faithfully  the  Southern  mind,  while  disdaining  all  narrow  and  sectional  views,  and 
has  been  alone  among  the  monthly  periodicals  of  America,  in  defence  of  the 

.    Peculiar  Institutions  of  the  Southern  Country, 

To  this  office  it  will  still  be  devoted,  and  will  be  prompt  to  repel  assaults  upon  the  South, 
whether  they  come  under  the  specious  garb  of  fiction,  or  in  the  direct  form  of  anti-*larer? 
pamphlets.  At  this  critical  juncture,  while  our  enemies  are  employing  literature  a*  their 
most  potent  weapon  of  attack,  the  Southern  people  will  surely  not  withhold  their  encour- 
agement from  a  work  whose  aim  it  shall  be  to  strike  blows  in  their  defence. 

The  MESSENGER  will,  as  heretofore,  present  its  readers  with  REVIEWS,  HISTOR- 
ICAL and  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  NOVELS.  TALES,  TRAVELS,  ESSAYS, 
POEMS,  CRITIQUES,  and  Papers  on  the  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  other  National  Suhj ten. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  a  large  circulation  of  the  MESSENGER,  the  Proprietors  hare 
reduced  the  Price  of  Subscription,  which  is  now  only 

T3ECB.KE  DOIJ,AH8  I>3BB.  AJSTSVSO:,  1ST  JLBTTJLStm 

OB  FOUR  DOLLARS  IF  HOT  PAID  BBFORI  THI  FIRST  OF  JULY  IN  ANY  YXAR. 

CLUBS — Remitting  us  Fifteen  Dollars  in  one  letter,  will  be  entitled  to  8ix  Copies. 
The  Editorial  and  Critical  department  of  the  MESSENGER  will  continue  under  the 
charge  of 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  ESQ. 

And  will  embrace  copious  notes  on  current  literature  and  reviews  of  all  new  American 
or  Foreign  works  of  general  interest  and  value.  The  Editor's  opinions  will  be  always 
fearlessly  and  honestly  avowed. 

The  Business  Department  is  conducted  by  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions of  a  business  nature  must  be  addressed. 

MACFARLANE,  FERGUSSON  &  CO., 

November,  1857.  Law-Build\7ig,  Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 

5^™*  Booksellers,  by  ordering  copies  of  the  Messenger  at  once,  shall  receive  it  at  greatly 
reduced  prices. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  FREE   SOCIETY. 


"  Thine  own  mouth  condemneth  thee,  and 
thee." — Job,  xv:  6. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  tendenoy 
to  accept,  without  contradiction,  those  as- 
sertions which  are  boldly  and  frequently 
repeated.  However  unsupported  by  any 
shadow  of  proof,  they  often  pass  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  as  irre- 
futable axioms.  Through  indolence,  care- 
lessness, or  respect  for  long  established 
opinions,  we  receive  them  unchallenged, 
until  some  day  they  vanish  at  the  first 
touch  of  investigation,  leaving  us  to  won- 
der at  our  own  credulity. 

The  examples  which  make  this  propo- 
sition as  evident  as  noon-day  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  becomes  almost  impossi- 
ble to  select  from  among  them.  The 
whole  history  of  man  is  but  the  record 
of  stupendous  errors  in  religion  and  phi- 
losophy, scienee  and  politics ;  each  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  "  ipse  dixit"  of  some 
man  or  set  of  men,  governing  for  a  time 
ihe  actions  or  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
•inking  into  utter  oblivion,  or  remain- 
ing only  as  a  monument  of  man'B  blind- 
ness and  folly. 

Except  religion,  there  is  no  department 
of  human  affairs  in  which  more  false 
theories  havo  been  advanced  than  in  So- 
cial Economy.  It  is  there  that  we  find 
the  wildest  assertions  made  and  repeated 
with  an  assurance  and  pertinacity  which 
may  well  force  the  assent  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  wavering,  and  the  indifferent. 
In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  at- 
tempt the  refutation  of  one  of  those  as- 
sertions. 

It  is  this:    that  those   countries  in 

You  XXVI— 26 


not  I :  yea,  thine  own  lips  testify  against 

which  free  labour  exists,  are  greatly  su- 
perior in  their  political  and  social  con- 
dition, and  especially  in  their  prosperity, 
to  those  in  which  slavery  prevails.  The 
corollary  deduced  from  this  is,  that  free 
labour  is  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
the  former,  and  slavery  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter. 

This  proposition  is  certainly  not  new  to 
the  reader.  If  there  ever  was  one  forced 
upon  the  belief  of  mankind  by  loudness 
and  boldness  of  asseveration  and  inces- 
sant repetition,  it  is  this.  It  is  heard 
daily  from  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
stump,  and  the  lecturer's  desk.  It  re- 
sounds in  Exeter  as  well  as  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  press  scatters  it  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  repeated 
and  re-echoed,  and  reverberated,  until 
the  intended  effect  is  partly  produced, 
and  multitudes,  unable  to  withstand  the 
cataract  of  words,  and  deafened  by  its 
roar,  are  fain  to  hush  their  feeble  voices 
and  bow  in  acquiescence.  And  so  far 
has  this  result  been  effected,  that  there 
are  some  even  in  the  South  who,  for 
want  of  information  on  the  subject,  are 
more  than  half  convinced.  They  grant 
that  slavery  is  a  great  evil,  but  they  re- 
ject the  responsibility  of  it  by  declaring 
that  it  is  not  of  their  own  choice  or  crea- 
tion. They  regret  that  circumstances 
make  this  evil  necessary  in  their  country, 
and  apologize  for  it  upon  the  ground  that 
it  cannot  be  abolished  without  being  suc- 
ceeded by  other  evils  of  still  greater 
magnitude ;  and  in  this  they  are  right  to 
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a  much  greater  extent  than  they  them- 
selves suppose.  They  lament  that  this 
state  of  things  exists  and  that  the  South 
is  kept  back  by  this  incubus,  as  they 
are  willing  to  call  it,  in  the  career  of 
prosperity,  while  the  free  States  are  fast 
outstripping  her  in  their  progress. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  such 
concessions  are  due  to  a  misconception  of 
the  state  of  free  society,  and  that  instead 
of  apologizing  for  an  imaginary  inferi- 
ority, we  should  assume  the  ground  that 
the  inferiority  is  on  the  other  side.  To 
prove  this,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to 
present  to  the  reader  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  those  countries  in  which  free  la- 
bour alone  has  existed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  There  will  be  no  need 
of  drawing  upon  the  other  side  a  corres- 
ponding picture  of  the  state  of  society 
where  slave  labour  prevails,  for  we  are 
writing  chiefly  for  the  Southern  public, 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  own  country.  They  know  that 
their  peculiar  institutions,  like  all  other 
human  establishments,  are  accompanied 
by  certain  evils  with  which  they  are  per« 
fectly  familiar.  When  the  evils  which 
afflict  free  society  shall  have  been  exposed 
to  their  view,  they  will  be  fully  informed 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  they 
can  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
boasted  superiority  of  so-called  free  coun- 
tries, has  any  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  argument, 
we  shall  present  for  the  reader's  consid- 
eration the  evils  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  in  free  coun- 
tries ;  designating  by  this  name  those  in 
which  slavery,  as  we  understand  it  at  the 
South,  does  not  exist,  and  having  no  re- 
ference to  the  form  of  the  government. 

In  the  second  portion,  we  shall  briefly 
pass  in  review  the  different  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  the  day  :  "  How  can  these 
existing  social  evils  be  removed' or  miti- 
gated?" 

Vt  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  free  society,  we  are 
struck  with  a  prominent  fact.  This  is 
the  separation  of  capital  from  labour. 

The  consequences  which  flow  from  this 


separation  are,  1st.  A  redundancy  of  pop- 
ulation; and  2d.  An  unbridled  competition 
of  the  holders  of  capital  with  each  other. 

It  is  evident  that  equality  of  wealth* 
is  an  impossibility  dreamed  of  only  by 
visionaries  whose  folly  is  commensurate 
with  their  ignorance.  It  is  found  only 
in  savage  nations.  If  among  them  all 
are  equal,  it  is  because  all  are  alike 
destitute  of  everything  but  those  abso- 
lute necessaries  the  absence  of  which  is 
death.  A  high  degree  of  civilization 
cannot  exist  without  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  some  who  are 
thereby  enabled  to  direct  the  labours  of 
the  masses  towards  a  common  purpose. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laws  to  protect 
property,  for  without  such  laws  capitals 
can  never  be  accumulated. 

It  is  also  evident  that  a  country  which 
pursues  agriculture  to  the  exclusion  of 
manufactures  and  commerce,  can  never 
have  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion that  it  could  support  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  those  branches  of  human  in- 
dustry. For  example,  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
by  agricultural  labour  in  England,  is 
about  five  millions.  It  is  clear  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
twelve  millions  of  the  population  could 
not  exist  in  that  country,  unless  other 
occupations  furnished  them  the  means  of 
purchasing  that  portion  of  agricultural 
produce  necessary  to  their  subsistence. 
As  a  general  rule  a  nation  which  pursues 
agriculture  alone  will  possess  but  a  mod- 
erate aggregate  of  wealth  ;  for  a  certain 
density  of  population  is  necessary  to  the 
full  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  any  country.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  that  country  will  be  most  prosper- 
ous which  has  full  as  large  a  population 
as  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  can  maintain  in  comfort  and 
abundance.  But  this  is  the  limit  Any 
increase  beyond  this  point  is  an  evil.  It 
may  and  does  frequently  happen  that 
both  the  population  and  the  wealth  in-, 
crease  pari  passu  ;  and  as  long  as  this  is 
the  case,  perhaps  no  evil  effects  will  oc- 
cur. But  from  the  moment  that  from 
any  cause  a  part  of  the  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation must  of  necessity  be  in  a  state  of 
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Buffering,  the  limit  of  healthy  and  desira- 
ble increase  has  been  transgressed.  In 
free  countries  it  cannot  be  long  before 
this  happens. 

Let  us  imagine  a  land  situated  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances.    Its  ag- 
ricnlture,  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per* 
faction,  employs  just  that  proportion  of 
its  inhabitants  which  causes  it  to  yield 
the  largest  return  per  hand.    Its  manu- 
factures are  flourishing,  and  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  those  objects  which  are 
of  real  value  and  never  failing  demand 
among  the  masses  of  a  prosperous  people. 
Commerce  is  active  and  serves  to  bring 
the  comforts  rather  than  the  luxuries  of 
distant  regions,  which  are  exchanged  for 
the  surplus  of  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical industry.    Moreover  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  seek  employment  in 
these  different  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  professions  is  less  than 
the  demand  for  their  services,  so  that 
every  one  easily  finds  employment  at  a 
fair  remuneration.    Agriculture  produc- 
ing a  considerable  surplus  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  there  is  no  fear  of  scarci- 
ty, for  even  the  scanty  crops  of  an  un- 
favourable  season    supply    more   than 
enough  for  the  home  consumption.    The 
manufacturers  depending  for  their  profits 
upon  an  unfailing   demand  will  never 
find  the  markets  glutted,  and  will  never 
be  compelled  to  suspend  their  operations 
or  diminish  the  wages  of  their  operatives. 
Commerce   having   a   safe   basis  upon 
which  to  operate,  will  be  exempt  from 
those  violent  fluctuations  which  produce 
such  disastrous  effects.    If  we  suppose  in 
addition  such  a  country  to  be  blessed 
with  a  free  and  enlightened  government, 
every   one    will    acknowledge    that   it 
must  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  hardly 
to  be  surpassed. 

Now  let  us  imagine  this  country, 
limited  in  extent,  like  Qreat  Britain  or 
France,  for  example,  to  start  from  this 


flourishing  condition,  and  let  us  observe 
its  course. 

Taking  the  universal  experience  of  al 
countries  as  the  rule,  it  will  be  this: 
The  population  having  no  check  upon  its 
increase,  augments  with  great  rapidity. 
Under  the  circumstances  that  we  have 
supposed,  it  is  very  probable,  as  Malthus 
has  so  amply  and  conclusively  proved, 
that  it  will  double  in  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  The  productions  of  the  soil 
have  Increased  it  is  true,  but  not  in  the 
same  ratio  ;*  and  the  numbers  engaged 
in  agriculture  are  very  little  larger  than 
before ;  for  if  at  a  given  time  one  man 
could  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
well,  with  the  improvements  in  know- 
ledge and  implements,  one  man  is  still 
sufficient  to  cultivate  this  same  portion 
better.  The  population  who  depend  upon 
commerce  and  the  industrial  arts  for 
their  subsistence  has  therefore  greatly  in- 
creased. The  supply  of  manufactured 
products  and  the  quantity  of  labourers  are 
much  greater  compared  to  the  demand, 
and  the  price  of  labour  has  consequently 
diminished.  There  are  more  seeking  em- 
ployment now,  than  can  easily  find  it, 
and  the  population  begins  to  press  upon 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  a  word, 
the  country  is  suffering  from  an  excess 
of  population.  We  will  examine  present- 
ly in  detail  the  consequences  of  this. 
Let  us  try  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  it  is. 

When  we  bear  it  said  that  England 
proper  with  an  area  of  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  has  nearly  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  this  presents  to  our 
minds  only  an  indefinite  idea  of  a  toler- 
ably dense  population.  According  to 
this  scale  Virginia,  instead  of  less  than 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, would  have  about  twenty  millions. 
If  we  take  as  a  term  of  comparison,  not 
England  alone,  but  the  most  enlightened 
and  prosperous  countries  of  Europe,  we 


*  It  would  be  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  demonstration 
of  these  two  propositions.  If  any  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  them,  let  him  read  the  splendid 
work  of  Malthus  on  Population,  which,  however  misrepresented  and  ridiculed  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  is  now  recognized  by  every  Political  Economist  of  any  note,  as 
an  indisputable  authority.  The  author  shows  that  while  population  increases  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  the  productions  of  the  earth  augment  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 
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find  that  the  average  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  the  square  mile  for  the  British 
Islands,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  Prussia,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty;  being  exactly  ten  times  what  it 
is  in  Virginia,  Applying  this  scale  to 
our  State  we  would  have  about  fifteen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Richmond 
would  have  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  Such  is  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  Europe;  and  if  the  manufacturing 
States  of  this  Union  have  not  reached 
the  same  point,  it  is  only  because  emi- 
gration to  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
West  has  afforded  an  outlet  to  most  of 
those  who  could  not  find  profitable  em- 
ployment at  home. 

What  takes  place  in  countries  so  situ- 
ated? 

In  order  to  furnish  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures are  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  Commerce  acquires  a  cor- 
responding development.  Capitals  accu- 
mulate enormously  in  the  hands  of  skilful 
men.  Great  luxury  prevails  among  the 
wealthy  classes,  and  this  creates  and 
supports  new  branches  of  industry, 
which,  however,  depend  chiefly  upon  ar- 
tificial wants.  So  far  the  picture  is  bright 
enough.    But  it  has  its  shadows. 

In  order  that  manufactures  may  re- 
main in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  af- 
ford the  means  of  subsistence  to  those 
whom  they  employ,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  products  which  they  create 
should  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  To  pro- 
cure outlets  for  its  goods  is  therefore  the 
great  aim  of  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation.  Take  England  as  the 
best  representative  of  the  class.  Her 
prosperity  depends  upon  keeping  the 
markets  of  the  world  open  to  British 
goods.  By  skilful  negotiation,  often  by 
force  she  has  secured  to  herself  a  mo- 
nopoly in  many  countries.  But  the  great 
means  upon  which  she  depends,  is  to  un- 
dersell all  her  competitors.  As  soon  as 
another  nation  can  sell  a  given  product  in 
any  one  market  as  cheap,  England's  mo- 
nopoly in  that  marketis  gone.  The  moment 
this  nation  can  sell  cheaper,  England  is 


excluded  from  it  The  process  has  been 
exemplified  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  many  varieties  of  goods.  At  first,  we 
imported  our  whole  supply  of  these 
goods  from  England.  When  we  could 
manufacture  them  for  a  price  equal  to 
that  of  the  English  article  with  its  cost 
of  transportation  here,  both  stood  upon 
a  footing  of  equality.  But  the  moment 
that  the  American  article  fell  below  that 
standard,  the  English  article  became  ab- 
solutely excluded,  for  none  could  be 
bought  except  at  a  loss.  What  is  true 
of  one  article  and  of  one  country,  is  true 
of  all.  Whichever  nation  succeeds  in 
underselling  all  others,  secures  to  herself 
the  markets  of  the  world.  To  attain  this 
end  is  therefore  the  aim  of  all  the  great 
manufacturing  and  commercial  nations. 

This  is  not  all. 

The  same  reasons  that  make  nations 
anxious  to  undersell  each  other  every- 
where, also  make  the  manufacturers  of 
any  one  country  eager  to  undersell  each 
other  in  the  home  as  well  as  the  foreign 
market.  The  prominent  feature  of  mod- 
ern industrial  society  is  therefore  a  furi- 
ous competition  between  capitalists,  each 
one  striving  to  underbid  his  rivals  and  t» 
secure  to  himself  the  possession  of  the 
market.  The  result  of  this  is  the  con- 
tinual reduction  of  the  price  of  most 
manufactured  goods. 

How  is  this  reduction  effected  and  upon 
whom  does  it  bear? 

It  is  evident  that  every  reduction  which 
is  caused  by  improvements  in  machinery, 
or  the  better  application  of  natural  pow- 
ers, is  a  clear  gain  to  the  consumer,  and 
does  not  diminish  the  profits  of  the  cap- 
italist or  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  Nor 
does  it  augment  them  except  in  the  case 
of  the  discoverer  of  the  improvement, 
and  then  only  for  a  very  short  period. 
But  any  reduction  in  price  not  occasioned 
by  an  improvement  in  the  manufacturing 
process,  must  be  due  either  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  profits  of  the  capitalists  who 
direct  the  enterprise,  or  to  a  diminution 
of  the  wages  of  the  labourers  whom  he 
employs.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  principles  of 
Political  Economy,  that  the  reduction  must, 
as  a  general  rule,  fall  upon  the  labourer. 
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If  the  number  seeking  for  employment 
were  small  in  proportion  to  the  demand, 
the  employers,  finding  some  difficulty  in 
£roouring  as  mnch  labour  as  they  wanted, 
would  be  obliged  to  give  high  wages.  In 
other  words,  labour  being  scarce,  its 
market  price  would  be  high.  Capitalists 
would  be  compelled  to  bid  against  each 
other  to  procure  it,  and  the  highest  bid- 
den would  alone  secure  it. 
/^nt  where,  as  in  the  great  manufac- 
turing countries  of  the  world,  the  supply 
of  labour  far  exceeds  the  demand,  the  case 
is  reversed.  Instead  of  the  capitalists  hav- 
ing to  overbid  each  other  to  secure  labour- 
en,  it  is  the  labourers  who  have  to  underbid 
each  other  to  obtain  employment  Thus  the 
same  eager  competition  that  exists  among 
the  holders  of  capital  exists  also  among 
the  workmen ;  but  it  is  a  hundred  times 
more  fierce  and  more  deadly,  for  its  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  prtfit  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  itaejl^  Thousands  of  able- 
bodied  and  skilful  men  are  seeking  for 
employment,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
Necessity  presses  them  with  its  iron 
hand ;  they  see  their  wages  diminishing 
yearly  until  they  are  insufficient  to  sup- 
port them  and  their  little  ones,  but  how 
can  they  resist  this  diminution.  Shall 
they  refuse  to  work  at  the  reduced  rate? 
What  must  be  the  result  ?  The  manufac- 
turer is  a  man  of  capital ;  he  does  not 
depend  upon  the  day's  work  fbr  the  day's 
subsistence.  If  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  greater  loss,  he  can  sus- 
pend his  operations,  a  week,  a  month, 
perhaps  a  year,  and  he  cannot  be  blamed 
for  doing  so.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the 
labourer  has  spent  what  savings  he  may 
have  had,  and  they  are  always  small 
enough.  He  has  pawned  or  sold  his  pal- 
try furniture  for  bread,  and  now  the 
wolf  is  at  the  door.  He  must  submit  to 
the  terms  of  those  who  possess  the  in- 
struments of  labour  or  he  must  starve. 
There  is  no  alternative.  It  is  idle  to 
talk  about  his  seeking  occupation  in  other 
trades  than  his  own,  for  they  are  all  over- 
stocked, and  if  they  were  not,  his  previ- 
ous training  has  fitted  him  but  for  one. 
The  weaver,  for  example,  cannot  turn 
mason  or  carpenter;  nor  can  the  field 
labourer  become  a  shoemaker  or  a  tailor. 


More  than  this,  the  division  of  labour 
which  has  enabled  modern  industry  to 
perform  such  wonders,  has  rendered  him 
in  many  cases  utterly  incapable  to  work 
on  his  own  account,  for  he  has  learned 
to  perform  only  one  of  the  many  opera- 
tions necessary  to  complete  a  given  pro- 
duct. He  who  has  worked  in  a  lock 
factory,  for  example,  cannot  make  a  lock, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  it  The  matt 
who  makes  the  lock  plate  does  not  make 
the  wards,  or  the  bolts,  or  the  key,  or  the 
latch,  or  the  knob.  These  different  parts 
are  made  each  by  a  different  workman, 
who  seldom  learns  to  moke  any  other. 
What  can  this  man,  who  has  never  made 
anything  but  the  tenth  or  fiftieth  part  of 
a  look,  do  for  his  living  when  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  lock  factory  ? 
But  this  is  not  all  yet.  Often  the  mod* 
era  operative  has  never  done  anything 
but  tend  a  power-loom,  or  a  water-wheel, 
or  a  steam  engine,  without  which  he  is 
unable  to  produoe  anything.  He  is 
bound  not  only  to  his  trade,  but  to 
his  machine  and  to  the  employer  who 
owns  it  by  a  chain  which  he  can  never 
hope  to  break.  He  must  therefore  sub- 
mit to  the  reduction  of  his  wages.  This 
may  be  starvation  in  a  slower  or  a  differ- 
ent form,  but  it  seems  to  him  better  than 
immediate  starvation.  Wages  once  re- 
duced rarely  rise  again,  unless  war,  pea* 
tilence,  famine,  or  all  these  combined, 
sweep  off  such  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion as  to  make  labourers  scarce.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  time  comes  when  wages  are 
insufficient  to  support  the  labourer  and 
his  family ;  and  then  they  must  die,  or 
become  paupers  or  criminals. 

Observe  that  in  this  matter  the  em- 
ployer can  seldom  be  blamed,  although 
the  labourers  will  hardly  ever  believe  it 
Very  generally  he  would  be  glad  to  be 
able  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  opera- 
tives, but  he  cannot  do1  so  without  bring- 
ing ruin  not  only  upon  himself  but  upon 
his  creditors.  He  also  is  controlled  by 
inflexible  circumstances. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  statements 
just  advanced  are  not  the  results  of  the- 
ory, but  the  deductions  drawn  from  tei> 
rible  facts,  we  have  only  to  quote  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  live  in  free  society, 
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who  are  its  warmest  advocates,  and  who, 
by  a  strange  inconsistency,  are  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  slavery.  We  mean 
the  great  mass  of  European  politicians 
and  writers. 

We  will  examine  first  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Europe.  * 

The  British  peasant  lives  in*a  small 
house,  or  rather  hovel,  containing  some- 
times two  rooms, — frequently  but  one. 
In  this  narrow  dwelling  are  crowded  the 
lather,  mother,  with  an  average  number 
of  five  children,  and  often  an  aged  pa- 
rent whom  premature  infirmities  have 
disabled.  He  is  up  before  day,  and  hav- 
ing dispatched  his  scanty  meal,  he  starts 
out  to  his  work,  frequently  three  or  four 
miles  distant  from  his  dwelling.  In  all 
seasons  and  weathers,  he  must  labour 
early  and  late  to  procure  the  daily  food 
for  his  family.  His  clothing,  of  the 
coarsest  description,  is  often  little  else 
but  rags.  He  lives  on  brown  bread  or 
potatoes.  Even  the  English  peasant 
scarcely  ever  tastes  meat  The  Irishman 
not  only  must  confine  himself  to  potatoes, 
but  even  to  the  coarsest  variety;  the 
better  kind,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  pig 
being  destined  to  pay  the  rent  to  the 
landlord.  The  Scottish  labourer's  fare 
is  oat-meal  porridge,  and  he  hardly  tastes 
animal  food  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. Yet,  unpalatable  as  is  the  British 
peasant's  diet,  he  would  deem  it  a  bless- 
ing if  he  could  always  obtain  a  supply 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  his 
family.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Un* 
favourable  seasons,  bad  crops,  sickness, 
may  at  any  time  diminish  or  entirely  cut 
off  his  means  of  subsistence.  He  can- 
not remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws  forbid 
this ;  but  if  he  could,  it  would  not  gen- 
erally improve  his  condition.  He  must 
become  a  pauper,  or  more  frequently  pri- 
vations and  exposure  make  him  and  his 
children  an  easy  prey  to  disease,  and  they 
sink  into  a  premature  grave  leaving  their 
places  to  be  filled  up  by  wretches  like 
themselves.  Should  the  landlord  deem 
it  best  to  turn  his  fields  into  sheep-walks, 
the  miserable  tenantry  are  expelled  with- 
out hesitation,  to  become  vagrants  and 
outcasts.    That  very  Duchess  of  Suther- 


land, the  patroness  of  Mrs.  flfeowe,  and 
writer  of  a  Pharisaical  appeal  to  the 
ladies  of  America  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  has  ejected  for  that  purpose  hun- 
dreds of  her  tenants ;  ber  agents  in  many 
cases,  it  is  said,  actually  pulling  down 
the  cottages  or  setting  them  on  fire*  to 
compel  the  inmates  to  vacate  them.  Let 
us  hear  Englishmen  testify  in  their  own 
words  as  to  the  condition  of  their  coun- 
trymen, and  let  us  bear  in.  mind  while 
listening  to  their  testimony  that  the  Wis* 
nesses  belonging  to  a  class  far  above  that 
whose  sufferings  tbey  lay  bare,  are  there- 
fore above  the  suspicion  of  partiality. 
'•  Mr.  John  Fox,  medical  officer  of  the 
Cerne  Union,  in  Dorsetshire,  soys  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  rural  labourers : 

"  Most  of  the  cottages  are  of  the  vcorst 
description,  some  mere  mud  hovels  and 
situated  in  low  and  damp  places,  with 
cess  pools  or  accumulations  of  filth  close 
to  the  doors.  The  clay  floors  of  many 
are  much  below  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  are  little  better  than 
so  much  mud.  In  many  of  the  cottages, 
the  beds  stood  on  the  ground  floor  which 
was  damp  three  parts  of  the  year ;  scarce- 
ly one  had  a  fire-place  in  the  bed-room, 
and  one  had  a  single  pane  of  glass  stuck 
in  the  mud  wall  as  its  only  window. 
Persons  living  in  such  cottages,"  adds  the 
worthy  doctor  with  great  naivete,  "are 
generally  very  poor,  very  dirty  and  usual- 
ly in  rags ;  living  only  on  bread  and  pota- 
toes, scarcely  ever  tasting  animal  food, 
and  consequently  highly  susceptible  of 
disease  and  very  unable  to  contend  with  it" 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  dwellings 
in  Southleigh,  Dorsetshire. 

"  House  almost  in  ruins— been  so  for 
ten  years.  Floor  of  mud  dripping  with 
water.  Five  in  the  family;  a  young 
man, of  twenty-one,  a  girl  eighteen,  an- 
other thirteen*  with  father  and  mother, 
all  sleeping  together  up  stairs.  Rant  of 
this  cottage  one  shilling  a  week." 

"Cottage  after  cottage  in  Southleigh 
presents  the  same  characteristics.  Clay 
floors,  low  ceilings  letting  in  the  rain,  no 
ventilation ;  two  rooms,  one  above  and 
one  below ;  gutters  running  through  the 
lower  room  to  let  the  water  off.    Inmates 
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disabled  by  rheumatism,  ague  and  ty- 
phus." 

This  is  in  England.  Hear  what  Mr. 
Symonds,  a  government  commissioner, 
says  of  Wales : 

"  The  people  of  my  district  are  uni- 
versally poor.    The  cottages  in  which  the 
people  dwell  are  miserable  in  the  extreme 
in  every  part  of  Cardiganshire,  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Radnorshire,  except  the 
JSast    I  have  myself  visited  many  pf  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  my  assistants 
have  done  so  likewise..    I  believe  that 
the  Welsh  cottagers  are  very  little  if  at 
all  superior  to  the  Irish  huts  in  the  coun- 
try districts.    Brick  chimneys  are  very 
unusual.    In  few  cottages  is  there  more 
than  one  room,  which  serves  the  purpo- 
ses of  living   and    sleeping.     A   large 
dresser  and  shelves  usually  form  the  par- 
tition between  the  two ;  and  where  there 
are  separate  beds  for  the  family  a  curtain 
or  low  board  (if  it  exists)  is  the  only  di- 
vision, with  no  regular  partition." 
Mr.  Kay,  speaking  of  England,  says : 
"  The  accounts  we   receive  from  all 
parts  of  the   country  show   that  these 
.miserable  cottages  are  crowded  to  excess. 
People  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  parents,  brothers, 
sisters  and  strangers,  sleep  in  the  same 
rooms,  and  often  in  the  same  beds.    One 
gentleman  tells  [us  of  six  people  of  dif- 
ferent sexes  and  ages,  two  of  them  man 
and  wife,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  three 
with  their  heads  at  the  top  and  three  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.    Another  tells  us  of 
adult  uncles  and  nieces  sleeping  in  the 
same    bed   together;    another  of  adult 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  others  mention 
facts  of  these  crowded  bedrooms  much 
too  horrible  to  be  alluded  to.    Uor  are 
these  solitary  instances,  but  similar  re- 
ports are  given  by  gentlemen  writing  in 
all  parte  of  the  country." 

What  a  condition,  and  to  what  state  of 
morals  does  it  not  lead  1 

Hear  Robert  Southey's  energetic  lan- 
guage: 

"  To  talk  of  English  happiness,"  says 
he,  "  is  like  talking  of  Spartan  freedom. 
The  helote  are  overlooked.  In  no  country 
can  such  riches  be  acquired  by  commerce, 
but  it  is  the  one  who  grows  rich  by  the 


labor  of  the  hundred.  The  hundred  hu- 
man beings  like  himself,  as  wonderfully 
fashioned,  gifted  with  the  same  capacities 
and  equally  made  for  immortality,  are 
sacrificed  body  and  soul.  Horrible  as  it 
must  appear,  the  assertion  is  true  to  the 
very  letter.  They  are  deprived  of  all  in- 
struction and  all  enjoyment  of  the  sports 
in  which  childhood  instinctively  indulges, 
of  fresh  air  by  day,  and  natural  sleep  by 
:  night.  Their  health,  physical  and  moral, 
is  alike  destroyed ;  they  die  of  diseases 
induced  by  unremitting  task-work,  by 
confinement  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of 
crowded  rooms ;  or  they  live  to  grow  up 
without  decency,  without  comfort,  and 
without  hope ;  without  morals,  without 
religion,  and  without  shame;  and  to 
bring  forth  Blares  like  themselves  to  tread 
in  the  same  path  of  misery.  The  Eng- 
lish boast  of  their  liberty,  but  there  is  no 
liberty  in  England  for  the  poor.  They 
are  no  longer  sold  with  the  soil,  it  is 
true;  but  they  cannot  quit  the  soil  if 
there  be  any  probability  or  suspicion  that 
age  or  infirmity  may  disable  them.  If  in 
such  a  case  they  endeavor  to  remove  to 
some  situation  where  they  hope  more  ea- 
sily to  maintain  themselves,  where  work 
is  more  plentiful,  or  provisions  cheaper, 
the  overseers  (of  the  poor)  are  alarmed, 
the  intruder  is  apprehended  as  if  he  were 
a  criminal,  and  sent  back  to  his  own  par- 
ish. Wherever  a  pauper  dies,  that  parish 
must  be  at  the  cost  of  his  funeral.  In- 
stances, therefore,  have  not  been  wanting 
of  wretohes  in  the  last  stages  of  disease 
having  been  hurried  away  in  an  open 
cart  upon  straw,  and  dying  upon  the 
road." 

Con  language  be  stronger  ?  "  Without 
decency,  without  comfort,  and  without 
hope;  without  morals,  without  religion, 
and  without  shame  1"  What  a  picture  of 
"Merrie  England,"  by  one  of  her  most 
gifted  sons ! 

Time  has  brought  no  improvement 
since  Southey  penned  those  burning  lines. 
Listen  to  another  Englishman  writing  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1842: 

"It  is  a  deplorable  fact,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  English  agricultural  poor  who 
have  large  families  of  very  young  child- 
ren, live  much  better  as  beggars  than  as 
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labourers.  Sight  or  nine  Shillings  per 
week  will  not  support  a  man  with  * 
wife  and  fire  children.  When  the  eldest 
of  the  children  can  keep  her  younger  sit- 
ters and  brothers  in  tolerable  order,  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  are  augmented  bj 
the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and  to  exist  is 
barely  possible.  But  existence  is  impos- 
sible in  those  English  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  average  rate  of  wages  k 
less  than  ten  shillings ;  and  yet  there  are 
many  such  districts,  and  multitudes  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  thus  becoming 
mendicants.  For  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  poor  man's  house-keeping.  He  may 
pay  his  rent  to  a  very  kind  landlord  at 
harvest  time.  This  is  just  possible.  In 
like  manner  he  may  wear  old,  patched  and 
tattered  clothing,  and  himself  and  his 
family  may  absolutely  refuse  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  at- 
tend at  church  in  spite  of  their  ragged 
garments ;  and  they  may  hide  themselves 
on  the  one  holiday  of  the  week,  ashamed 
of  confessing  their  extreme  poverty.  The 
poor  will  not  attend  the  Temple  of  God 
in  tattered  garments,  and  out  of  their 
scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  even 
shoes  for  their  children.  And  then  as  to 
firing ;  the  children  may  be  put  to  bed 
early  in  the  winter  afternoons,  four  and 
five  in  a  small  bed,  as  soon  as  their  stom- 
achs have  been  warmed  with  a  sort  of 
hot  slop  of  water  and  brown  sugar,  with 
the  rinsings  of  a  milk-pot,  and  may  sleep 
from  five  in  the  afternoon  to  seven  in  the 
morning.  But  at  last  the  morning  comes, 
and  craving  appetites,  and  many  mouths 
to  feed,  and  many  stomachs  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  either  the  loaf,  rice,  or  potatoes 
must  be  supplied."    *    *    * 

11  It  is  .undeniable  that  in  most  of  the 
purely  agricultural  districts,  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his 
maintenance.  The  food  of  each  day 
must  be  bought  and  paid  for ;  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot  be 
done  when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural 
labourer  with  his  family  are  under  fifteen 
shillings  per  week.  Yet  in  nearly  two 
thirds  of  those  districts,  the  wages  average 
scarcely  more   than  the   moiety  of  that 


sum." 


'  If  the  agricultural  poor  in  England 


oould  support  existence  in  anything  like 
comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages 
and  food,  from  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  characters  and  sentiments,  we 
feel  justified  in  saying  that  they  would 
shun  the  evils  and  horrors  of  mendicity; 
but  when  after  years  of  unceasing  toil, 
they  find  that  the  fire  never  biases,  the 
smoke-jack  never  turns,  and  the  beer  can 
never  foams  for  them,  but  that  squalid 
poverty  and  then  disease,  are  their  abi- 
ding portions,  unless  they  become  depen- 
dent upon  the  Unions  for  their  support, 
they  rush  away  from  lira  scenes  of  their 
sorrows  and  ruin,  and  become  beggars  r* 

If  this  witness  does  not  write  in  ss 
polished  a  style  as  Southey,  the  picture 
which  he  draws  is  hardly  less  vivid. 

To  speak  of  Ireland  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  orator,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian have  recorded  her  woes  in  memo- 
rials more  lasting  than  brass.  She  stands 
the  Niobe  of  modern  times,  turned  to 
very  stone  for  the  loss  of  her  children, 
swept  away  by  starvation  and  disease; 

Different  laws  and  customs,  a  much 
greater  degree  of  social  equality,  a  milder 
climate,  and  especially  a  less  dense  popu- 
lation, have  produced  results  somewhat 
less  mournful  to  behold  in  France  and 
other  continental  States.  But  there,  also, 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  one  of 
great  privation.  Many  of  those  things 
which  we  consider  as  necessaries,  are 
never  seen  in  the  peasant's  cottage.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  sugar  are  luxuries  beyond  his 
reach.  It  is  true  that  the  common  wine 
of  the  country  is  a  substitute  for  these, 
but  it  must  also  fill  the  place  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  animal  food.  Rye-bread, 
generally  of  the  color  of  tobacco,  with  a 
cheap  kind  of  cheese,  or  an  onion  or  two, 
and  a  scanty  draught  of  wine  or  cider, 
forms  the  nourishment  of  the  French, 
German  and  Spanish  peasantry.  And  this 
meagre  diet  is  often  deficient  in  quantity 
as  well  as  in  quality.  If  the  wretched 
labourer  loses  a  few  days  from  sickness  or 
want  of  employment,  the  pale,  hungry 
little  faces  around  his  bare  table  send  un- 
utterable anguish  to  his  heart.  And 
when  the  cold  blasts  of  winter  add  to  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  how  desolate  his  exis- 
tence!   Then  you  might  see  the  shiver- 
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ing  farms  of  young  children  thinly  clad 
And  bare-footed,  eagerly  seeking  for  every 
twig  and  fragment  of  dead  wood,  that 
the  jealous  watchfulness  of  the  land- 
owners allows  them  to  glean  in  the  forests. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  American 
farmer  and  the  European  peasant! 
Wherever  the  belated  traveller  may  stop 
In  this  broad  land  of  ours,  the  house  ef 
the  settler  affords  a  simple  but  abundant 
hospitality.  Even  in  the  rudest  log- 
house  of  the  wilderness,  unless  extreme 
indolence  or  intemperance  has  left  its 
-curse  upon  the  inmates,  he  is  sure  of  a 
substantial  repast  for  himself,  and  plen- 
tiful provender  for  his  horse;  and  fre- 
quently these  are  forced  upon  him  with  a 
heartiness  which  calls  to  mind  those 
beautiful  words,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
.give  than  to  receive.  But  how  could  the 
European  rustio  dispense  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality? In  his  wretched  home  are  no 
stores  of  provisions.  Though  he  is  in- 
dustrious, temperate  and  honest,  though 
his  bands  are  callous  with  daily  toil,  he 
lives  "  from  hand  to  mouth."  Daily  he 
sends  to  the  village  baker  for  his  slender 
supply  of  brown  bread.  By  the  side  of 
his  hovel  stands  no  plethoric  crib  burst- 
ing with  the  rich,  yellow  corn ;  and  the 
evening  meal  generally  consumes  the 
last  atom  of  food  purchased  for  the  day. 
Having  seldom  enough  for  himself,  he 
eould  not  give  or  even  sell  to  others.  The 
demons  of  suffering  and  starvation  which 
garrison  his  dwelling  leave  him  no  pos- 
sibility of  exercising  that  virtue  by 
which  "some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares/' 

Turn  we  now  from  the  agricultural  to 
the  manufacturing  laborer. 

He  who  visits  one  of  those  temples 
which  modern  industry  raises  for  iteelf, 
might  with  reason  suppose  himself  trans- 
ported to  some  magic  palace  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  filled  with  the  wonders 
of  Aladdin's  Lamp.  Around  him,  in 
endless  array,  are  displayed  the  produc- 
tions of  human  skill.  Stuffs  of  silk  and 
gold  enriched  with  the  most  ingenious 
and  delicate  designs;  gems  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  doubled  in  value  by 
the  laborious  art  of  the  lapidary ;  gol- 
den vessels  and  ornaments  less  precious 


for  their  material  than  their  workman- 
ship; gorgeous  furniture  combining  the 
highest  forms  of  beauty  with  the  pur- 
poses of  usefulness :  tissues  rivalling  the 
gossamer  in  the  fineness  of  their  texture; 
above  aH,  that  most  valuable  of  all  met- 
als, iron,  under  a  thousand  shapes,  from 
the  simple  cut  nail  to  the  hair  spring  of 
the  watch,  of  far  higher  price  than  its 
weight  in  gold ;  or  the  tremendous  ma- 
chinery of  the  ocean  steamer,  whose  reg- 
ular, irresistible,  and,  (in  itself,)  noise- 
less action,  seems  the  very  impersonation 
of  impassible  destiny ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
powers  and  productions  of  nature  made 
tributary  to  man's  comfort  and  luxury, 
create  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  an 
almost  unbounded  idea  of  the  power  of 
human  skill.  Let  him  pass  from  the  con- 
templation of  these  wonders  to  that  ef 
the  labourers  without  whom  they  never 
would  have  existed,  and  what  a  contrast 
meets  his  eye  t 

if  space  permitted,  and  we  did  not  fear 
to  weary  the  reader's  patience,  we  eouM 
draw,  from  official  documents,  compiled 
by  disinterested  men,  a  picture  of  hor- 
rors whose  realities  would  transcend  aH 
the  darkest  fictions  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Be* 
eher  Stowe  and  her  school.  We  a*»  not 
left  in  these  matters  to  the  flights  of  fan- 
cy, or  even  to  the  voluntary  testimony  of 
zealots  in  the  cause.  Both  the  English 
Parliament  and  the  French  Chamber* 
have  sent  commission  after  commission  to 
inquire  personally  into  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes ;  and  the  reports  of 
those  commissions  fill  volumes.  Front 
these  materials  it  is  easy  to  sketch  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  industrial 
labourer. 

He  begins  his  life  of  toil  in  the  years 
of  infancy,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of 
age.  His  wages  are  generally  higher 
than  those  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  ex- 
penses are  necessarily  greater ;  he  lives 
in  a  town  or  city  where  his  lodgings,  how- 
ever mean,  cost  more,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  day  break, 
and  even  before,  he  repairs  to  the  factory, 
the  cotton  mill  or  the  forge,  or  if  he  is  a 
collier,  to  the  subterranean  depths  of  the 
coal-mines.  There  he  labours  with  hardly 
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a  moment's  intermission,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours.  The  healed  atmosphere 
loaded  with  deleterious  vapors  or  poison- 
008  dost,  undermines  his  health  and 
shortens  his  life,  for  it  is  a  melancholy 
reflection  that  many  of  the  different  pur- 
suits of  industry  are  attended  by  diseases 
peculiar  to  each.  Such  are  the  painter's 
oholic,  the  collier's  asthma,  the  weaver's 
consumption,  the  sweep's  cancer,  the 
grinder's  disease,  &o.  This  is  not  all* 
At  any  moment  the  explosion  of  the  fire 
damp,  the  bursting -of  a  boiler,  some  en- 
tanglement in  the  machinery,  the  break- 
ing of  a  rope,  a  beam,  a  ladder,  a  oog, 
may  cost  him  his  life,  or  maim  him  for- 
ever ;  and  he  is  almost  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  during  his  yean  of  toil,  some 
such  accident  will  happen  to  him.  With 
all  this  labour  and  exposure  what  does  he 
-earn?  Barely  the  means  of  protracting 
lor  a  few  years  his  miserable  life,  and  of 
leaving  after  him  a  race  as  wretched  as 
himself.  Nay,  such  is  the  terrible  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  that  to  eke  out  his 
•lender  resources,  he  is  compelled  to  ex- 
pose his  tender  children  to  the  withering 
influence  of  this  existence,  which  stunts 
their  growth,  deforms  their  bodies,  and 
corrupts  their  hearts.  Think,  ye  that  are 
fathers  and  mothers,  of  tender  little  girls, 
working  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen 
hours  daily,  in  the  dark  coal  seams,  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  high,  pushing 
the  coal  cars  to  the  larger  seams  of  the 
mine;  or  else,  standing  without  relaxa- 
tion on  the  factory  floor,  reeding  a  huge 
monster  in  the  shape  of  a  flax  or  cotton 
•loom,  at  a  temperature  of  86  to  100°,  in 
an  atmosphere  reeking  with  the  foul 
smell  of  machinery  oil  and  impure  exha- 
lations, and  under  the  lash  of  overseers ! 
Truly,  the  triumphs  of  industry,  like 
those  of  the  battle  field,  are  not  obtained 
without  the  groans  and  the  lives  of  the 
victims. 

Is  this. exaggeration  ? 
•  Turn  to  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Home, 
Symonds,  Sen v en,  Mitchell,  Kennedy, 
Wood,  Franks,  Ac.,  Ac.,  commissioners 
sent  by  the  British  Parliament,  at  differ- 
ent times  and  to  various  places,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  working  popula- 
tion.   We  must  quote  from  them  very 


sparingly;  limiting  ourselves  mainly  to 
those  passages  which  describe  general 
practices  rather  than  particular  cases. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thus  describes  the  labour 
of  children  in  the  coal  seams: 

"The  child  in  front  is  harnessed  by 
his  chain  to  the  wagon ;  the  two  boys  be- 
hind are  assisting  in  pushing  it  forward. 
Their  heads  are  brought  to  a  level  with 
the  wagon,  and  the  body  almost  in  a  hor- 
izontal position.  This  is  done  partly  to 
avoid  striking  the  roof,  and  partly  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  muscular  action  which 
is  greatest  in  that  position.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  boy  in  front  goes  on  his 
hands  and  feet.  These  boys  by  constantly 
pushing  against  the  wagons,  occasionally 
rub  off  the  hair  from  the  crowns  of  their 
heads  so  muoh  as  to  make  them  almost 
bald.  This  labour  is  not  confined  to  boys, 
but  girls  are  also  employed  in  it" 

Listen  to  the  homely  but  graphic  lan- 
guage of  the  labourers  in  their  testimony 
before  the  commissioners : 

Evidenoe  of  Janet  Cummings,  11  yean 
old.    Scottish  mines : 

"I  gang  with  the  women  at  5,  and 
come  up  with  the  women  at  5  at  night ; 
work  all  night  on  Fridays,  and  come 
away  at  12  in  the  day.  I  carry  the 
larger  bits  of  coal  from  the  wall  face  to 
the  pit  bottom,  and  the  small  pieces  in* 
creel.  The  weight  is  usually  a  cwt; 
do  not  know  how  many  pounds  there  are 
in  a  cwt.,  but  it  is  some  weight  to  carry. 
It  takes  three  journeys  to  fill  a  tub  of  4 
cwt.,  distance  from  150  to  250  fathoms. 
The  roof  is  very  low.  Have  to  bend  my 
back  and  legs,  and  the  water  comes  up 
frequently  to  the  calves  of  my  legs. 
Have  no  liking  for  the  work;  father 
make*  me  like  it.  Never  got  hurt,  but 
often  obliged  to  scramble  out  when  bad 
air  was  in." 

Margaret  Hipp,  17  years  old.  Stony 
Bigg  Colliery,  Stirlingshire: 

"My  employment  after  reaohing  the 
wall  face,  is  to  fill  my  bogie,  with  2J  to  3 
cwt  of  coal.  I  then  hook  it  on  to  my 
chain,  and  drag  it  through  the  seamy 
which  is  26  to  28  inches  high,  till  I  get 
to  the  main-road,  a  good  distance,  proba- 
bly 200  to  400  yards.  The  parement  I 
drag  over  is  wet  <•!  am  obliged  at  all 
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times  to  crawl  on  hands  and  feet  with  my 
bogie  hong  to  the  chains  and  ropes.  It  is 
sad  sweating  and  sore  work,  and  fre- 
quently maims  the  women/' 

Agnes  Moffat,  17  years  old,  coal- 
bearer: 

"  Began  to  work  at  10  years  of  age ; 
father  took  sister  and  I  down ;  he  gets 
our  wages.  I  fill  five  buckets;  the 
weight  is  more  than  2500  lbs. — it  takes 
me  twenty  journeys.  Not  uncommon  for 
women  to  drop  off  the  ladder  down  the 
dyke  below." 

Margaret  Jacques,  17  years  old : 

11 1  have  been  seven  years  at  coal-bear- 
ing. I  make  thirty  rakes  (trips)  a  day 
with  2  cwt.  on  my  creel." 

Helen  Reid,  16  years  old:  "I  have 
wrought  five  years.  Am  frequently 
worked  from  four  in  the  morning  to  six 
at  night.  I  carry  near  two  hundred 
weight  on  my  back." 

All  the  medical  witnesses  testify  amply 
as  to  the  diseases  consequent  upon  such 
excessive  labours.  These  are  inflama- 
tions  of  the  joints  and  glands,  diseases 
of  the  heart,  asthma,  ruptures.  One 
surgeon  says:  "Most  colliers  become 
asthmatic  at  thirty."  Another  says :  "  I 
met  with  very  few  colliers  abore  forty 
years  of  age,  who,  if  they  had  not  a  con- 
firmed asthmatic  disease,  were  not  suffer- 
ing from  difficult  breathing." 

Let  us  pass  from  the  coal  mines  to  the 
factories* 

Evidence  of  James  Patterson,  aged 
sixty  years,  solemnly  sworn.  Witness 
deposes,  "  that  he  is  an  overseer  in  Messrs. 
James  &  W.  Brown's  flax  spinning  mill 
at  Dundee,  and  has  been  in  their  employ- 
ment about  seven  years;  that  he  was 
previously  at  the  spinning  mill  at  Glamis 
for  twelve  years,  and  there  lost  his  right 
arm,  caught  by  the  belt  of  the  wheels. 
That  he  has  been  about  forty  years  in 
spinning  mills,  and  has  seen  the  young 
people  so  lashed  with  a  leather  strap  that 
they  could  hardly  stand ;  that  at  Trolliok 
he  has  seen  them  lashed,  skin-naked,  by 
the  manager,  James  Brown ;  that  at 
Monteith  he  has  seen  them  taken  out  of 
bed,  when  they  did  not  get  up  in  time, 
and  lashed  with   horse-whips   to  their 


work,  carrying  their  clothes,  while  yet 
naked,  in  their  arras." 

William  Campbell  testifies  to  the  bes> 
ing  of  the  children  by  the  overseers; 
hours  of  work  twelve  and  a  half. 

Alexander  Willie,  twenty-six  years  old, 
deposes :  "  that  he  is  a  spinner  in  one  of 
the  spinning  departments ;  that  most  of 
the  spinners  keep  taws  to  preserve  their 
authority,  but  he  does  not ;  that  he  has 
seen  them  (the  children)  pretty  severely 
whipped  when  they  were  in  fault ;  that 
he  has  seen  piecers  beat  by  the  overseers 
even  with  their  clenched  fists;  that  he 
has  seen  both  boys  and  girls  so  treated; 
that  he  has  seen  John  Erwan  beating  his 
little  piecers  severely  even  within  these 
few  weeks ;  that  when  he  had  a  boy  as  a 
pieoer,  he  beat  him  even  more  severely 
than  the  girls ;  that  he  never  saw  a  ther- 
mometer in  his  flat  till  to  day ;  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  bet,  the  heat  was  tried, 
and  found  to  be  72°;  but  that  they  are 
spinning  coarser  cotton  in  his  flat  than  in 
some  of  the  others,  where  a  greater  heat 
is  required."  "The  thermometer  last 
night,"  says  another  witness,  speaking  of 
a  different  factory,  "was  102°." 

Various  witnesses  depose  "that  the 
children  are  beat  with  straps  or  with  the 
fist,  sometimes  kicked."  One  says  he 
"chastises  them  with  a  light  whip,  some- 
times with  a  cane.  One  boy  died  from 
the  consequences  of  a  kick  from  an  over- 
seer. Another  had  two  ribs  broken  by  a 
kick." 

Abraham  Fortesque,  a  olothier,  being 
asked  by  the  commissioners,  "  How  are 
the  children  beaten?"  answers:  "That 
depends  upon  the  humanity  of  the  slub- 
ber, or  spinner.  Some  have  been  beaten 
so  severely  that  they  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  being  so  beaten;  and 
even  a  young  girl  has  had  the  end  of  a 
'bitty-roller1  jammed  through  her  cheek." 

Question:  "  What  is  a  billy-roller?" 

Answer:  "A  heavy  rod  of  from  two  to 
three  yards  long  and  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  iron  pivot  at  each  end. 
1  have  seen  them  take  the  billy-roller  and 
tap  them  on  the  head,  making  their  heads 
crack  so  that  you  might  have  heard  it  six 
or  eight  yards  off  in  spite  of  the  din  and 
rolling  of  the  machinery.    1  knew  a  boy 
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to  be  struck  on  the  elbow;  it  occasioned 
a  swelling;  be  was  not  able  to  work  mora 
than  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  blow, 
and  died  in  consequence.  There  was  a 
woman  in  Holm  frith  who  was  beaten 
very  much  ;  and  she  died  in  consequence 
of  being  beaten  with  a  billy-roller." 

Hear  them  tell  of  the  effects  of  this 
life  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

One  x  witness  says  of  the  children: 
"They  are  standing  upon  one  leg,  lifting 
tip  the  other,  a  greater  part  of  the  day, 
to  keep  the  spindles  in  motion.  This 
makes  many  cripples.  They  are  liable  to 
have  their  fingers  caught  and  to  suffer 
other  accidents  from  the  machinery.  Then 
the  hours  are  so  long  that  1  have  seen 
them  drop  down  asleep  among  the  straps 
and  machinery,  and  so  get  cruelly  hurt." 

John  Wright,  steward  in  the  silk  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Brinsley  k  Shatwel],says: 
"From  my  earliest  recollection,  I  hare 
found  the  effects  to  be  awfully  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  operatives.  1 
have  observed  frequently  children  car- 
ried to  the  factories  unable  to  walk,  and 
that  entirely  owing  to  excessive  labour  and 
confinement.  I  remember,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  working  in  one  of  the  largest 
firms  in  Macclesfield  with  about  twenty- 
five  men,  where  there  were  scarce  one- 
half  fit  for  His  Majesty's  service.  Those 
that  are  straight  in  their  limbs  are  stunted 
in  their  growth.  There  is  an  alarming 
increase  of  cripples  in  this  town." 

Report  of  Mr.  Home:  "In  Willenhall 
the  children  are  shamefully  and  most 
cruelly  beaten  with  a  horsewhip,  strap, 
Stick,  hammer  handle,  file,  or  whatever 
tool  is  nearest  at  hand,  or  are  struck  with 
the  clenched  fist  or  are  kicked. 

"In  Sedgley  they  are  sometimes  struck 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  bruised  and 
burnt  simultaneously:  sometimes  they 
nave  a  '  flash  of  lightning9  sent  at  them. 
When  a  bar  of  iron  is  drawn  white  hot 
from  the  forge  it  emits  fiery  particles, 
which  the  man  commonly  flings  in  a 
shower  upon  the  ground  by  a  swing  of 
his  arm  before  placing  the  bar  upon  the 
anvil.  This,  however,  is  sometimes  di- 
rected at  the  boy.  It  may  come  over  his 
hands  and  face,  his  naked  arms  or  breast 
If  his  shirt  be  open  in  front,  which  is 


usually  the  case,  the  red-hot  particles  are 
lodged  therein  and  he  has  to  shake  them 
out  as  fast  as  he  can." 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Clarkson,  magistrate, 
Vicar  of  Wednesbury:  "In  his  capacity 
of  magistrate  complaints  often  came  be- 
fore him,  made  by  boys  against  masters 
from  different  places  round  about.  A 
boy  from  Darlaston  has  recently  been 
beaten  most  unmercifully  with  a  red-hot 
piece  of  iron.  The  boy  was  burnt,  fairly 
burnt !  Wished  to  cancel  the  indentures; 
but  the  master  had  been  to  the  biord  of 
guardians,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the  Stafford 
Union,  and  promised  to  behave  better  in 
future.  Has  had  various  similar  cases 
brought  before  him." 

(See  the  Reports  of  the  "Children's 
Employment  Commission,"  printed  bj 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1842  and  '43 ;  and  an  article  upon  them 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1844, 
for  the  authority  for  the  facts  above 
mentioned  and  the  following.) 

Among  other  witnesses  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Home,  the  superintendant  registrar 
says:  "That  in  those  trades  in  which  the 
work  is  by  the  piece,  the  growth  of  chil- 
dren is  injured;  that  in  these  cases  their 
strength  is  overtasked  for  the  sake  of 
profit.  One  of  the  constables  of  the  town 
(Wolverhampton)  states  that  there  are 
examples  without  number  of  deformed 
men  and  boys;  their  backs  or  legs,  or 
often  both,  growing  wrong;  the  backs 
grow  out,  and  the  legs  grow  in  at  the 
knees;  hump-backed,  and  knock-kneed. 
There  is  most  commonly  only  one  leg 
turned  in,  a  K  leg.  It  is  occasioned  by 
standing  all  day,  for  years,  filing  at  a 
vice.  Thinks  that  among  the  adults  at 
Willenhall,  whose  work  is  forging  or  fil- 
ing, one-third  of  the  number  are  affected 
with  hernia." 

But,  exclaims  the  advocate  of  free 
labour,  these  people  are  free-born  Eng- 
lishmen. If  they  are  treated  so  harshly 
they  can  refuse  to  submit  and  appeal  to 
the  law,  which  will  protect  them  against 
such  usage. 

Alas,  how  easy  it  is  to  disguise  hide- 
ous realities  with  deceitful  words!  These 
men  whom  you  call  free  because  you  de 
not  see  their  owner  in  a  tangible  shape) 
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*re  slaves  to  a  master  more  remorseless 
than  the  most  cruel  of  West  India  slaye 
(hirers,  and  his  name  is  hunger!  Let 
them  refuse  to  submit,  let  them  appeal  to 
the  law.  They  will  be  answered  that 
they  are  not  compelled  to  work  by  their 
employers;  that  they  are  free  to  leave, 
bat  they  know  that  to  do  so  is  to  starve. 
Let  them  tell  yon  what  they  think  of  the 
latitude  allowed  them. 

Thomas  Hough  deposes:  "The  chil- 
dren were  beaten  at  the  factory;  I  com- 
plained  and  they  were  turned  away." 

Joseph  Badder,  a  slubber,  (one  of  the 
hands  in  oharge  of  the  children,)  deposes; 
"I  have  seen  the  children  knocked  down 
by  the  billy-rollers.  It  is  a  weapon  that 
a  man  will  easily  take  up  in  a  passion.  I 
do  not  know  any  instance  of  a  man  being 
prosecuted  for  it  The  parents  are  un- 
willing for  fear  the  children  should  lose 
their  work." 

Report  of  Mr.  Power.  Testimony  of 
Williamson :  "  He  (one  of  his  children) 
left  because  the  overlooker  beat  him  and 
loosened  a  tooth  for  him.  I  complained 
and  they  turned  him  away  for  it.'' 
Another  witness,  14  years  old:  "I  asked 
to  come  away  one  night,  being  ill ;  1  was 
told  \f  1  went,  1  must  not  come  again." 
His  father  says:  "I  believe  him  to  be 
ill  from  overwork.  My  little  girl  came 
the  other  day  cruelly  beaten.  I  took  her 
to  Mr.  Milnes.  I  thought  of  taking  it 
.  before  a  magistrate,  but  was  advised  to  let 
it  drop.  They  might  have  turned  both  my 
children  away" 

Is  it  not  the  bitterest  mockery  to  call 
this  freedom  ? 

All  this  is  English  testimony.  It  is 
impossible  to  collect,  from  works  accessi- 
ble here,  evidence  as  voluminous  con- 
cerning the  continental  nations  of  Europe. 
But  still  there  is  quite  enough  to  show 
that  things  are  very  much  the  same  there. 
Hear  the  distinguished  historian  and 
politician,  Louis  Blanc,  speaking  of 
France:  "Every  day  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, round  the  doors  of  every  factory, 
are  seen  crowds  of  wretched  children, 
pale,  squalid,  and  stunted;  with  dull, 
filmy  eyes  and  livid  cheeks,  walking  with 
bowed  backs  like  old  men.  For  such  is 
the  cruel  and  senseless  character  of  the 


social  system  founded  upon  competition, 
that  its  effects  on  the  children  of  the  poor 
are,  not  only  to  stifle  their  intellects  and 
deprave  their  hearts,  but  even  to  dry  up 
or  poison  in  them,  the  springs  of  life." 

Hear  him  also  upon  the  causes  of  the 
Lyonese  insurrection  in  1831. 

"Lyons,"  says  he,  "  was  in  1831  what 
it  is  at  the  present  day.  The  silk  trade 
employed  from  thirty  to  forty  thoussju) 
journeymen.  Above  this  class,  having 
neither  capital,  credit,  nor  fixed  domiciles, 
and  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  was  that 
of  the  master  weavers,  whose  numbers 
amounted  to  eight  or  ten  thousand. 
Each  of  these  had  four  or  five  looms,  an4 
employed  journeymen  whom  they  fur- 
nished with  implements  and  materials, 
keeping  for  their  own  share  half  the 
wages  paid  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
manufacturers,  of  whom  there  were  about 
eight  hundred,  formed  a  third  class  inter- 
mediate between  the  master  weavers  an 4 
those  who,  under  the  name  of  commis- 
sion-agents, supplied  the  raw  material. 
Thus  the  commission-agents  ground  down 
the  manufacturers,  who  in  their  turn 
squeezed  the  master  weavers,  and  the 
latter  transferred  to  the  journeymen  the 
pressure  entailed  on  themselves.  Hence 
arose  among  the  class  who  had  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  of  these  accumulated 
tyrannies,  that  sullen  rancour  that  fer- 
ments in  the  surcharged  heart  until  the 
hour  comes  when  it  bursts  forth  in  a 
whirlwind  of  passion. 

"  The  prosperity  of  the  Lyonese  trade 
had,  however,  for  a  long  time,  put  off  the 
evil  day.  As  long  as  they  had  work 
upon  torms  not  utterly  homicidal,  the 
Lyonese  journeymen  had  contented  them- 
selves with  the  moderate  pittance  that  en- 
abled them  to  sustain  life.  But  numer- 
ous silk  factories  had  been  established  in 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne  and  Cologne;  and 
England  was  gradually  emancipating  her- 
self from  her  long  dependence  upon  the 
products  of  the  Lyonese  looms.  The 
number  of  manufacturers  in  Lyons  had 
also  increased  very  materially  since  1824; 
and  the  effect  of  foreign  competition, 
which  after  all  affected  only  plain  goods, 
were  augmented  by  the  disastrous  results 
of  a  domestic  competition  pushed  to  its 
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utmost  limits.  Some  manufacturers  con- 
tinued to  enrich  themselves.  But  the 
majority  seeing  their  profits  diminishing, 
shifted  their  losses  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  master  weavers,  and  these  again  trans- 
ferred them  to  the  journeymen.  The 
wages  of  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
workmen  fell  gradually  from  between 
four  and  six  francs,  to  forty,  thirty-five, 
twenty-five  sous.  In  November,  1831, 
the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain 
silks  earned  but  eighteen  sous,  by  eighteen 
hours  of  daily  labour.  The  unfortunate 
workmen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  of  dis- 
tress when  they  saw  their  wives  and 
children  deprived  of  their  very  bread. 
The  situation  of  the  master  weavers  had 
become  most  fearful ;  the  fall  in  prices 
no  longer  allowed  them  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  high  rents,  the  losses  resulting 
from  the  repeated  stoppages  of  their  looms, 
and  from  their  too  frequent  putting  in 
and  out  of  gear;  complaint  became  gene- 
ral." 

What  took  place  then?  The  historian, 
relating  events  still  perfectly  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  his  countrymen,  tells  us  that 
the  workmen  made  a  strike.  That  a 
compromise  was  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  manufacturers,  establish- 
ing a  minimum  of  wages.  That  in  a 
short  time  the  manufacturers,  perhaps 
from  the  pressure  of  necessity,  refused  to 
abide  by  it.  Then  followed  a  new  strike, 
with  assemblages  and  processions  of  work- 
men. The  feelings  of  all  parties  became 
irritated.  The  manufacturers  accused 
the  workmen  of  violating  public  order; 
and  as  they  belonged  to  the  most  influ- 
ential class  of  society,  they  easily  enlisted 
on  their  side  the  sympathies  and  fears  of 
the  authorities.  At  their  instigation  mili- 
tary force  was  employed  to  disperse  the 
processions.  This  was  done  with  some 
violence  and  the  loss  of  a  few  lives.  Then 
insurrection  burst  forth  like  a  volcano. 
The  bleeding  bodies  of  the  slain,  carried 
through  the  populous  quarters  of  the 
city,  stirred  up  feelings  of  revenge  and 
despair.  The  insurgents  carrying  flags 
with  the  words  inscribed  upon  them, 
"  Let  us  live  by  our  labour,  or  let  us  die 
fighting  I"  "Work  or  death!"  drove  out 
the  garrison,  and  kept  complete  posses- 


sion of  the  city  for  several  days,  during 
which  they  showed  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  oppressors.  At 
last  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
headed  by  Marshal  Soult  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  appeared,  and  they  surrendered 
without  having  gained  the  least  advant- 
age by  their  resistance.  Many  had  per- 
ished in  the  conflict;  many  more  were 
consigned  to  prisons,  or  avoided  this  fate 
by  flight;  the  cholera  thinned  out  the  re- 
mainder the  ensuing  Summer,  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  were  enabled  to 
vegetate  for  a  few  years.  In  1834,  a  new 
insurrection  took  place,  more  serious  than 
the  first.  The  government,  after  subdu- 
ing it,  erected  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  re- 
bellious city,  and  placed  there  a  strong 
garrison  of  "armed  paupers  to  keep  in 
subjection  paupers  without  arms." 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  factory 
labour  upon  the  workmen  in  France,  Mr. 
Baudot  says:  "Every  year  about  300,000 
young  men  reach  the  age  of  twenty: 
(The  age  of  conscription.)  Out  of  this 
number  half  only,  and  this  is  a  deplora- 
ble fact,  are  fit  for  military  service.19 
And  Mr.  Charles  Dupin,  one  of  the  first 
statesmen  of  that  country,  from  the  ros- 
trum of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  declared 
that  "out  of  100,000  young  men  called  to 
military  service,  the  ten  most  manufac- 
turing departments  furnished  8,980  infirm 
or  deformed/'  By  the  most  moderate  • 
calculation,  those  ten  departments  could 
furnish,  at  the  outside,  only  one^eventh 
of  the  100,000  recruits,  or  14,285,  of 
whom  consequently  nearly  two-thirds  were 
disabled  or  deformed  before  the  age  of 
twenty!  The  comparative  absence  of 
physical  deformity  in  our  Southern  popu- 
lation, is  a  relief  to  the  eye  and  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one  whom  a  long  residence 
in  a  large  European  city  has  accustomed 
to  behold  daily  in  the  streets,  vast  num- 
bers of  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the 
hunchbacked. 

It  is  certain  that  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  sent  to  the  factories  at  the 
age  of  ten  or  earlier,  to  labour  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  daily,  there  is  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  to  impart  to  them  any 
education.    Accordingly,  the  documents 
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referred  to  afford  the  mort  abundant  proof 
that  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  is  as  miserable 
as  can  well  be  conceived.    Mr.  Kay  says 
that  more  than  half  of  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  cannot  read.    A  writer 
in  "Household  Words"  says    that  the 
.  great  bulk  of  them  cannot ;  and  remem- 
ber that  to  speak  of  the  poor  means  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.    An  article  in 
the  London  Times  in  November,  1849, 
states  that  the  convictions  for  crime  in 
Dorsetshire  alone,  for  four  years,  amounted 
to  4,000.    An  English  writer,  in  1834, 
stated  as  a  fact,  that  about  120,000  of  the 
population  are  always  in  jail.    And  when 
we  think  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
families,  and  even  strangers,  all  sleeping 
together  in  the  same  room  and  the  same 
beds  as  previously  described,  and  this  by 
the  absolute  compulsion  of  circumstances, 
can  we  wonder  at  being  told  by  their 
own  countrymen  that  this  leads  to  the 
moat  demoralizing  effects;   "that  there 
appears  to  be  a  perfect  want  of  decency 
among  the  people."    "That,"  says  the 
rector  of  a  parish,   "  the  immorality  of 
the  young  women  is  most  horrible,  and 
on  the  increase  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree."   "  That,"  says  another,  "  promis- 
cuous intercourse  is    most  common,  is 
thought  of  as  nothing,  and  the  women 
do  not  lose  caste  by  it."    That  "  adultery 
and  incest  are  frightfully  common !".... 
Nothing  can  show  their  mental  state  in 
so  striking  a  manner  as  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  the  examination  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  by  the  sub-commissioners. 
Here  is  a  fragment : 

"  A  girl,  18  years  old— I  never  learnt 
nothing.  I  never  go  to  church  or  chapel. 
I  have  never  heard  that  a  good  man  came 
into  the  world,  who  was  God's  Son,  to 
save  sinners.  1  have  never  heard  of 
Christ  at  all."  (Evidence,  Mines,  p.  252.) 
"The  Lord  sent  Adam  and  Eve  on  earth 
to  save  sinners."  (p.  245.)  "I  don't  know 
who  made  the  world;  I  never  heard  about 
God."  (p.  228.)  "Jesus  Christ  was  a 
shepherd ;  He  came  a  hundred  years  ago 
to  receive  sin."  (p.  232.  "Jesus  Christ 
was  born  in  heaven,  but  I  don't  know 
what  happened  to  Him ;  He  came  on 
earth  to  commit  sin.    Yes;  to  commit  sin. 


Scotland  is  a  country,  but  I  don't  know 
where  it  is.  Never  heard  of  France." 
(p.  265.)  "I  don't  know  who  Jesus 
Christ  was ;  I  never  saw  Him,  but  I've 
seen  Foster  who  prays  about  Him."  (p. 
291.)  "  I  have  been  three  years  at  Sun- 
day school.  I  don't  know  who  the  Apos- 
tles were.  Jesus  Christ  died  for  His  Sod 
to  be  saved."  (p.  245.)  Employer  to  the 
commissioner :  "  You  have  expressed  sur- 
prise at  Thomas  Mitchell  (the  preceding 
witness)  not  having  heard  of  God.  I 
judge  there  are  few  colliers  hereabouts 
that  have."  (Second  Report,  p.  156.) 

"It  is  stated  by  all  classes  of  witnesses, 
'  that  the  most  revolting  feature  of  juvfe 
nile  depravity  in  this  town  is  early  con- 
tamination from  the  association  of  the 
sexes;'  'that  juvenile  prostitution  is  ex- 
ceedingly common.' " 

Of  the  girls  employed  in  the  nail 
factories  at  Sedgley  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  lace  makers  of  Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire,  Beds  and  Bucks,  the 
account  is  equally  unfavourable.  The 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  London  milli- 
ners, working  eighteen  hours  a  day,  are 
graphically  described  in  the  same  docu- 
ments. (See  Edinburgh  Review,  January, 
1844.) 

But  wherefore  multiply  quotations  and 
accumulate  evidence  which  might  be  in- 
creased almost  without  limits.  Does  any 
still  doubt?  Let  him  turn  to  the  modern 
literature  of  Europe,  especially  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  I  care  not  what  he 
reads  1  The  historian,  the  philosopher, 
the  journalist,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the 
orator  and  the  dramatist,  are  all  as  if 
fascinated  by  the  fearful  subject:  the 
sufferings,  the  degradation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes;  that  is  to  say,  of  nearly  the 
whole  nation.  Thomas  Hood's  Song  of 
the  Shirt  is  not  the  lyrical  embodiment 
of  a  fable;  nor  is  the  "Joe  of  Tom's  All 
Alone,"  in  Dickens'  "Bleak  House,"  a 
creation  of  the  romancer's  brain  without 
many  a  wretched  prototype  in  real  life! 

For  what  equivalent,  (if  the  word  can 
be  used  without  bitter  mockery,)  does  the 
wretched  labourer,  or  artisan,  sacrifice 
his  health,  shorten  his  life,  destroy  the 
souls  and.  bodies  of  his  tender  children, 
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and  reduce  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
brute? 

For  an  average  of  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  or  forty-four  cents  a  day,  for  adult 
labourers,  and  two  to  four  shillings  a 
week  for  children.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lyonese  silk  weavers,  for 
eighteen  cents  per  day  of  eighteen  hours' 
work;  and  this  in  countries  where  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  than 
in  ours. 

What  crushing  oppression,  what  in* 
tolerable  tyranny  compels  them  to  it? 

Inexorable  necessity  1  Gaunt,  ghastly 
hunger  I  Think  you  that  anything  less 
would  have  power  to  do  it? 

Yes,  it  is  hunger  which  presses  them; 
and  there  are  at  all  times,  in  those  great 
manufacturing  countries,  thousands  of 
able-bodied  and  industrious  men  who  are 
willing  to  labour  for  the  merest  pittance 
which  will  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
and  who  can  find  no  regular  employ- 
ment* Their  cry  is  not  for  alms,  but  for 
work,  but  no  man  needs  them  or  their 
work.  They  are  supernumeraries.  We 
are  told  by  Political  Economists,  that  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  cannot  sink  below 
what  is  necessary  to  support  him  and  to 
enable  him  to  rear  a  family,  otherwise  the 
race  would  perish,  or  be  bo  much  dimin- 
ished as  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  labour 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  correspond- 
ing rise  in  its  market  value.  But  where 
there  are  so  many  thousands  of  super- 
fluous hands,  wages  must  fall  below  this 
limit,  at  least  so  much  as  to  allow  multi- 
tudes to  perish  yearly  from  the  conse- 
quences of  destitution;  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  labourer  may  be  very  little 
above  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
support  him  alone,  and  yet  the  supply 
remains  greater  than  the  demand.  Though 
many  die,  yet  too  many  are  left. 

Even  this  minimum  might  be  deemed  a 
blessing.  The  miserable  operative,  divid- 
ing among  many  the  bread  sufficient  but 


for  one,  would  waste  and  decay  slowly; 
he  and  his  wife  and  children  would  shrink 
and  wither  day  by  day,  but  he  might 
perhaps  be  patient  and  hope  on  to  the 
end,  and  die  at  last,  attributing  to  disease 
what  was  merely  starvation. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  him  in  those 
crises  so  common  in  modern  society  ? 
Cotton  rises  five  cents  per  pound,  or  die 
silk  crop  fails,  and  consequently  twenty 
commercial  houses  become  bankrupt,  in- 
volving in  their  ruin  a  hundred  manu- 
facturers, who  stop  twice  as  many  mills 
or  factories;  and  fifty  thousand  workmen 
are  discharged  at  once,  perhaps  in  one 
single  district.  Or  else  there  is  a  general 
money  pressure,  and  all  manufacturers 
contract  the  sphere  of  their  operations, 
throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
employment^  Or,  again,  a  great  war 
breaks  out ;  the  supplies  of  raw  material 
are  cut  off,  or  the  outlets  for  the  manu- 
factured article  are  closed,  and  a  similar 
result  follows.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1848,  threw  out  of  occupation  one 
million  of  men  in  that  country  alone. 
Nay,  more  than  this;  a  mere  whim  of 
fashion  may  deprive  thousands  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  simple  sub- 
stitution of  shoe-strings  for  shoe-buckles 
is  stated  to  have  deprived  of  employment 
twenty  thousand  persons  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield.  In  such  oases,  what  can 
the  workman  do  but  starve  unless  public 
or  private  charity  interferes  to  save  him 
from  such  a  doom? 

What  is  then  the  labourer  of  modern 
society?  A  slave!  Ay,  worse  than  a 
slave,  for  he  is  of  no  value  to  any  one. 
Hear  what  Linguet  said  of  him  ninety 
years  ago.  "The  slave  was  maintained 
when  he  could  not  work.  But  the  free 
labourer  who  is  badly  paid  when  he  does 
work,  what  is  to  become  of  him  when  he 
does  not?  Who  is  there  to  trouble  him- 
self about  his  lot?  Whom  does  it  cost 
anything  when  he  perishes  of  languor  and 


*  Not  less  than  480,000  yearly  in  England  alone. 

tThe  crisis  of  1857,  which  had  not  began  when  these  lines  were  penned,  is  a  sad 
illustration  of  this  assertion,  and  its  effects  at  the  North  show  that  even  our  peculiar 
advantages  will  not  shield  us  from  the  consequences  of  excessive  industrial  competition 
and  a  superabundance  of  labour. 
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misery?  Who  is  there,  consequently, 
that  is  interested  in  hindering  him  from 
perishing?  The  slave  was  precious  to 
his  master  on  account  of  the  money  which 
he  had  cost  him.  But  the  free  labourer 
costs  the  rich  voluptuary  who  employs 
him  nothing.  In  times  of  servitude  the 
blood  of  men  had  some  price;  they  were 
worth  at  least  what  they  brought  in  mar- 
ket. Since  they  are  no  longer  sold,  they 
have  really  no  intrinsic  value*.  In  an 
army  a  wagon  horse  is  of  much  more 
value  than  a  soldier,  because  the  horse 
costs  dear  and  they  can  get  the  soldier 
for  nothing.  The  suppression  of  slavery 
has  caused  this  calculation  of  war  to  pass 
into  ordinary  life.  (Linguet.  TJUorie 
des  lots  civUes.) 

It  is  this  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
so-called  free  labourer,  which  has  led  the 
writers  of  European  socialist  schools  to 
this  definition  of  liberty :  "Liberty  is  the 
power,  (not  merely  the  right,)  belonging 
to  man  to  exercise  his  faculties  as  he 
chooses.  Its  rule  is  Justice,  its  limits, 
the  rights  of  others;  Nature  is  its  princi- 
ple, and  the  law  its  safeguard." 

And  here  is  the  commentary  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  upon  this  defi- 
nition. 

"What  signifies  a  right  to  acquire 
wealth,  granted  to  all,  when  credit  and 
the  instruments  of  labour  belong  only  to 
a  few  ?  What  signifies  a  right  to  pros- 
perity without  the  means  of  realizing 
that  right?  What  matters  a  broad  and 
level  road  to  the  wretch  who  cannot  walk? 
Wherever  the  possession  of  the  instru- 
ments of  labour  is  a  monopoly;  wher- 
ever the  doling  out  of  credit  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  capitalists  who  lend  only 
to  the  rich;  wherever  competition  leaves 
the  small  capitalist  at  the  mercy  of  the 
great;  wherever  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
depend,  not  upon  their  good  conduct  and 
forethought,  but  upon  the  cessation  of 
commercial  demand  or  the  invention  of 
a  new  method;  wherever  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  forced  away  at  seven  years 
of  age  from  the  school  where  they  would 
be  instructed,  and  buried  alive  in  the 
factory  where  they  are  worked  for  twelve 
hours  a  day;  where,  in  fine,  there  are 
girls  of  sixteen  prostituting  themselves 
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for  bread;  infanticides  from  penury;  work- 
men whom  the  invention  of  a  new  ma- 
chine turns  into  the  streets  to  starve,  and 
thousands  of  labourers  who  wake  some 
day  with  pale  faces  and  raging  hearts, 
and  rush  to  the  fight  with  this  cry: 
•  Let  us  live  by  our  labour  or  die  fight- 
ing!' freedom  is  but  a  lure,  but  the  hypo- 
crisy of  despotism." 

"  And,"  continues  he,  "  the  fault  is  not 
in  men,  but  in  things.  .  .  .  The  destruc- 
tion of  a  despotism  of  this. sort  is  there- 
fore an  affair  of  science,  not  of  revolt.  It 
is  the  principle  that  is  impious ;  it  is  the 
situation  which  is  guilty."  (Louis  Blanc, 
History  of  Ten  Tears,  Conclusion.)  We 
have  here  the  French  counterpart  to 
Southey's  mournful  exclamation  quoted 
above,  "There  is  no  liberty  in  England 
for  the  poor!" 

Tes,  they  are  all  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge it.    The  poor  man  has  only  changed 
his  name.    He  was  once  called  a  serf, 
then  a  villein,  and  now  a  labourer;  but  in 
reality  he  is  now,  more  than  ever,  a  slave. 
And  his  bondage  is  but  the  more  cruel, 
because  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  men 
who  would  be  merciful,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  interest  if  nothing  more,  they 
are  the  slaves  of  things,  of  circumstances 
which  can  hate  no  mercy.    When  English 
legislation    wished    compassionately,  to 
interfere  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  ef- 
fects of  their  own  competition,  and  en- 
acted that  no  females  should  work  in  the 
coal  mines,  and  that  the  factory  working 
hours  should  not  exceed  ten,  multitudes 
of  operatives  petitioned  that  these  en- 
actments might  be  repealed;   and  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  deform  their 
bodies,  to  ruin  their  health  and  morals,  to 
wear  out  their  lives  and  those  of  their  lit- 
tle ones,  and  why?    Because  by  these 
limitations  upon  their  labour  they  would 
earn  a  few  ounces  less  of  bread ;  because 
fatigue,  dangers,  blows,  exhaustion,  de- 
formity and  moral  degradation  seemed  to 
them  preferable  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  1 
To  all  these  evils,  add  the  unspeakable 
hatred  and  rage  accumulated  and  "  com- 
pressed in  the  heart's  hot  cells"  of  those 
millions  of  wretched  beings,  who  know, 
ing  themselves  to  be  of  the  same  blood 
and  race  as  the  more  favoured  classes,  see 
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these  revelling  in  wealth,  while  they 
themselves  are  perishing  of  misery.  Com- 
pare those  pale,  haggard,  hollow-eyed, 
famine-wilted  populations  with  the  black 
slaves  of  our  country,  the  best  paid,  and 
the  most  contented  labourers  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  cheerfully  acknowledging 
the  fitness  of  their  inferior  position,  per- 
fectly willing  to  remain  in  it,  tormented 
by  no  envious  heart-burnings  or  cares  for 
the  future,  and  say  which  presents  the 
most  proper  object  for  the  sympathy  and 
compassion  of  the  philanthropist. 

Such,  then,  are  the  evils  which  attend 
tho  development  of  modern  industrial 
society  in  Free  countries.  And  we  assert 
that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the 
same  effects  everywhere ;  if  not  immedi- 
ately, at  some  period  more  or  less  re- 
mote. It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  even 
our  country  is  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  If  the  Northern  States  of 
the  Union  have  not  yet  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  excessive  competition,  it  is  only 
because,  however  great  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  increase  of  our 
natural  resources,  by  the  opening  of  new 
regions,  has  been  still  more  rapid.  But 
the  day  must  come  in  which  the  neces- 
sary cod  sequences  of  the  system  will  be- 
gin to  show  themselves.     Free  labour 


leads  to  a  superabundance  of  population, 
which  brings  on  the  unbridled  compe- 
tition which  we  have  described,  and  all 
the  woes  which  flow  from  it. 

The  view  of  the  case  would  be  incom- 
plete if  we  did  not  take  a  glance  at  the 
supposed  advantages  of  that  form  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  true  and  proper  object  of  govern- 
ment or  society,  is  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number.  But  under  the 
system  which  we  have  been  considering, 
the  wretchedness  and  suffering  which 
struck  our  eyes,  is  the  condition  of  the 
immense  majority.  Who  are  the  labourers, 
the  mechanics,  the  poor  in  the  Free 
countries  of  Europe  where  the  system 
has  had  time  to  work  out  its  legitimate 
results?  Why,  it  is  the  nation.  What 
if  some  few  are  enabled  to  display  an 
almost  fabulous  luxury  when  this  is 
bought  by  the  miseries  of  millions.  What 
if  a  Duke  of  Buccleugh  or  Sutherland, 
or  a  Marquis  of  Westminster,  has  an  in- 
come of  a  thousand  pounds  a  day,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  die  yearly  of 
starvation.  Surely  the  wealth  of  a  few, 
however  immense,  is  no  compensation  for 
the  abject  poverty  of  the  mass.  ' 

[TO  BX  CONTCNUXD.] 


Note. — The  greater  part  of  this  essay  was  delivered  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture,  before  the  most  ancient  literary  society  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  pre- 
paring these  pages  for  the  press,  the  writer  has  made  some  additions;  numerous  passages 
will  also  be  found  here,  which,  although  written  at  the  time,  were  left  unread,  some 
from  want  of  time,  and  others  from  other  considerations. 

With  regard  to  the  facts  mentioned,  the  writer's  authorities  have  been  chiefly  the 
British  Reviews,  and  some  English  and  French  authors  named  in  the  text.  The  high 
character  of  the  works  quoted  may  safely  be  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  found  therein. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OP  PHILIP  PENDLETON  COOKE. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF   "FLORENCE  VANE." 


"  And  thus  he  bore,  without  abuse, 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan 

'  And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use." 


In  Mkxobiam. 


We   need  not   offer  any  apology  to 
Virginians  for  recording    a  few  perso- 
nal memorials  of  their  countryman,  the 
author  of  "  Florence  Vane."    It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  little  love  song, 
like  Ben  Jonson's,  "Drink  to  me  only 
with  thine  eyes"  and  Marlowe's,  "  Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  love"  has  become 
a  portion  of  the  English  tongue.    From 
many  notices  we  select  that  of  a  recent 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with,  and  little  knowledge  of 
the  author.    "  There  are  some  few  pieces 
of  poetry,"  he  says,  "which  no  critic  has 
ever  dared  disturb.    It  matters  not  how 
savage   and  pedantic   he   may   be,    he 
passes  by  these  as  noiselessly  and  quickly 
as  by  the  sheeted  dead.     Of  this  na- 
ture is  the  mournful  lyric,  '  O'Connor's 
Child '  by  Campbill  :   '  She  is  far  from 
the  land'  by  Moors,  Burns'  'Highland 
Mary/  and  worthy  of  a  place  with  these 
is  the  touching  little  elegy  of  '  Florence 
Vane,'   written    a  few   years   ago    by 
Philip  Psn1>leton  Cooke,  a  young  Vir- 
ginia poet,  who  lived  just  long  enough  to 
plant  this  flower  by  the  grave    of  his 
'gentle  Ophelia,'    and   then  died.     In 
the  whole  compass  of  our  language  there 
cannot  be  found  a  more  gentle,  submis- 
sive spirit, — more   touching    pathos    or 
feeling    tenderness — than    breathes    in 
this     exquisite    gem."     But   we  need 
scarcely  multiply  testimony    upon    the 
merits  of  this  song.    It  has  undoubtedly 
touched  the  popular  heart,  and  attained 
to   a   widely  extended  popularity.    Its 
author's    claims  upon  the  attention    of 
his  generation  were  not  unsupported  by 
many  other  poems,  displaying  rare  deli- 
cacy and  vigor  of  poetical  genius — and 
yet  perhaps,  after  all,  these  achievements 
were  rather  the  earnest  of  what  he  might 
'  have  done,   had  his    life    been  spared. 
"Undoubtedly"  says  Mr.  Rufus  Griswold 
in  his  memoir,  "  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke 


was  one  of  the  truest  poets  of  our  day, 
and  what  he  has  left  us  was  full  of  pro- 
mise that  he  would  have  become  one  of 
the  most  famous.  The  chivalric  poetry 
had  filled  his  mind  early  and  long,  and 
he  was  only  abandoning  it  for  the  more 
independent  and  beautiful  growth  of  his 
nature,  when  his  untimely  death  de- 
stroyed hopes  of  fruit  which  the  produc- 
tions of  his  youth  seemed  to  precede  as 
blossoms." 

We  do  not  speak,  therefore,  of  an  un- 
known individual.  The  author  of  the 
"  Frois8art  Ballads  "  is  very  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  conspicuous  position  in  our  Vir- 
ginia Pantheon :  and  another  critical  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  his  contributions 
to  the  practical  literature  of  the  English 
language,  in  addition  to  the  very  many 
which  have  already  appeared,  will  not, 
we  are  convinced,  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  world.  We  shall  confine  our  sketch, 
more  especially,  however,  to  the  author  in 
his  private  character— that  of  the  simple 
gentleman.  We  believe  that  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  personal  traits,  together  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  will  not  prove  with- 
out interest  and  advantage  to  those  who 
pursue  the  noble  calling  of  letters.  Au- 
thors, in  too  many  instances,  have  unfor- 
tunately been  more  or  less  addicted  to 
erratic  and  forbidden  tastes :  their  lives 
not  seldom  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  un- 
lawful indulgences.  Benvenuto  Cellini 
thought  it  a  merit  to  have  waylaid-  and 
killed  his  enemy.  Savage  and  Steele, 
with  all  their  "brave  genius,"  cannot  be 
regarded  as  respectable  citizens ;  and  the 
old  English  writers,  with  few  exceptions, 
lived  lives  of  sworn  enmity  to  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  seemed  to  regard  debt 
and  drunkenness  as  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  human  existence.  If  this  be 
true,  and  unhappily  it  is,  of  many  of'  the 
most  brilliant  names  of  literature-  in 
erery  land,  it  behoves  us  all  the  mort-to 
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chronicle  the  life  and  character  of  one 
who  pursued  the  noble  career  of  letters 
without  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon — with- 
out once  forgetting  that  genius  gives  no 
license  for  irregularity.  The  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  such  a  member  of  the 
guild  of  authors.  A  delineation,  how- 
ever brief,  of  the  man,  will  show  that  the 
41  high  art  of  the  poet "  maj  be  followed 
tranquilly  and  innocently — that  to  be  a 
devotee  of  the  muses  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  a  bad  citizen :  and  that  the  attractions 
of  poetry  may  be  thoroughly  reconciled 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  good  father,  the 
devoted  son,  the  honourable  member  of 
society— and,  more  than  all,  the  pure- 
hearted  Christian  gentleman. 

Philip  Pendleton  Cooks  was  born  at 
the  old  family  mansion,  called  the  "  Stone 
House"  in  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1816. 
He  died  in  January  1850,  at  the  age  of 
33. 

His  father  was  the  late  John  R.  Cooke, 
Esq.,  for  more  than  forty  years  an  emi- 
nent counsellor  in  the  higher  courts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
admiration  and  warm  personal  regard  of 
many  distinguished  associates.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  a  family  remarkable 
ibr  vigorous  intellects — we  may  mention 
among  others  the  late  Dr.  John  Estin 
Cooke,  Professor  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, and  founder  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville,  and  Col. 
Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  now  on  the  Utah 
Expedition.  With  the  exception  of  a  term 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  during  the  last 
war,  when  he  marched  to  the  seaboard ; 
and  serving  as  a  member  of  that  "  assem- 
blage, of  giants,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
the  Reform  Convention  of  1829-30,  we 
believe  he  never  held  any  official  posi- 
tion. In  this  latter  body  he  was  honour- 
ably distinguished ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  served  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  seven — embracing  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  Ex-President  Madison,  John 
Randolph,  Benj.  Watkins  Leigh  and 
others — to  whom  was  deputed  the  task  of 
drafting  the  Constitution.  He  never  after- 
wards held  any  public  station,  but  he  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  an  extensive  and 
arduous  practice— dying  finally  like  most 


of  the  great  lawyers  of  Virginia  "in 
full  harness."  He  is  still  remembered 
by  that  rapidly  disappearing  generation 
who  knew  and  loved  him,  as  in  hie 
early  years  an  impassioned  advocate 
achieving  extraordinary  successes,  be- 
fore the  higher  tribunals,  in  his  latter 
days,  as  a  jurisconsult  of  profound  and 
extensive  learning — and  in  private  life, 
as  the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  honour.; 
"the  model,"  says  a  gentleman  who 
knew  him  long  and  well  "of  lofty  cour- 
tesy, chivalry  and  generosity."  His  wife 
was  Maria,  daughter  of  Philip  Pendleton, 
Esq.,  of  Berkeley  County,  a  nephew  of 
the  well  known  Judge  Edmund  Pendleton 
of  the  Revolution — a  lady  still  spoken  of 
as  having  possessed  the  rarest  loveliness 
of  character,  united  to  ardent  Christian 
piety. 

Philip,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  and  those 
who  knew  him  will  support  our  asser- 
tion, that  in  his  nature  were  perpetuated 
many  of  the  sweetest  traits  of  his  pa- 
rents. At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent 
to  Princeton  College,  where  his  grand- 
father, Dr.  Stephen  Cooke,  and  many  of 
his  maternal  ancestors  had  graduated* 
Here  he  paid  more  attention  to  Belles 
Lettres,  poetry  and  die  departments  of 
elegant  learning  generally  than  to  the 
dryer,  but  more  important  studies  of 
the  Collegiate  course.  His  knowledge 
of  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  and  Lan- 
guages was  appreciative  and  respectable, 
but  by  no  means  profound  or  criticaL 
His  attainments  were,  nearly  all,  in 
the  direction  of  polite  literature — and 
were  very  striking  and  unusual.  Wan- 
dering at  large  in  the  libraries  of  the 
College,  he  seems  to  have  emulated  the 
habits  of  the  bee — to. have  sought  for  the 
sweets  of  letters,  in  the  "flowery  par- 
terres "  of  Spenser,  Chaucer  (always 
favourites  with  him)  and  the  elder  poets 
of  the  language,  to  whom  his  devo- 
tion continued  earnest  and  unchanging 
throughout  life.  Those  who  knew  him 
at  this  period,  speak  of  him  as  some- 
what exclusive  and  retiring  in  his  as- 
sociations and  habits — and  this  we  sup- 
pose will  always  be  found  the  case  in 
young  men  of  his  peculiar  intellectual 
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bias.  That  :t  did  not  spring  from  cold- 
ness his  after  life  plainly  shows.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Whig  Society  of  this 
College,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing notice  of  his  death : 

"  Whig  Hall,  College  or  New  ? 
Jersey,  Princeton.     \ 

Exhorts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Whig  Society. 

"Whereas,  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  remove  from  the  circle  of 
his  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  Phi- 
lip Pendleton  Cooks,  a  graduate  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  whose  brilliant  poeti- 
cal genius  reflected  high  honor  on  this  in- 
stitution, wliile  it  gave  promise  of  a 
widely  increasing  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion, therefore  etc19 

While  at  College,  "  before  he  became  a 
freshman/'  says  Mr.  Griswold,  he  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Knickerbocker  Magar 
Em«,  then  under  the  direction  of  Timothy 
Flint,  giving  to  this  periodical  at  seven- 
teen, the  '•  Song  of  the  Sioux  Lovers/9 
"  The  Consumptive/9  «  Dhu  Nowas99  and 
other  pieces  which  display  no  conspicu- 
ous ability.  Having  obtained  his  degree 
with  some  difficulty,  which  arose,  we  be- 
lieve, from  a  collision  with  the  faculty 
npon  the  occasion  of  a  youthful  esca- 
pade, Mr.  Cooke  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  his  father,  who  bad  removed 
to  his  estate  of  "Glengary,"  near  the 
town  of  Winchester. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  habits  of 
men  are  generally  formed  during  the  im- 
pressible years  immediately  preceding 
manhood.  Mr.  Cooke  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  At  this  period  he  laid  the 
foundations,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  mas- 
ter passions,  which,  throughout  life,  con- 
tended for  his  exclusive  favour,  field  sports 
and  poesy.  On  his  mother's  side  of  the 
house  he  had  many  youthful  relatives 
who,  having  shared  his  College  days  at 
Princeton,  now  assisted  him  in  the  more 
agreeable  duty  of  making  war  on  tur- 
keys, partridges,  pheasants,  and  occa- 
*  sionally  upon  deer.  These  gentlemen, 
some  of  whom  hold  responsible  public 
stations,  while  others  have  made  honoura- 
ble attainments  in  art  and  letters,  are  yet 


living ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that 
they  have  not  spoken  "  with  authority," 
as  they  might  have  done,  of  this  period 
in  the  life  of  their  friend  and  kinsman. 
We  should  have  had  a  faithful  and  at- 
tractive picture  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  young  Virginia  poet  acquired  that 
proficiency  in  field  sports  which  distin- 
guished him;  in  the  eyes  of  many  per- 
sons, as  greatly  as  his  success  in  letters. 
In  a  hunting  article,  styled  "  The  Tur- 
key Hunter  in  his  Closet,99  he  says,  "My 
passion  for,  and  all  the  skill  I  possess 
in  turkey  hunting,  grew  out  of  my  asso- 
ciation with  two  gentlemen  nearly  of  my 
own  age,  and  closely  related  to  me  in 
blood.  One  of  these  is  so  inveterate  a 
hunter  of  this  particular  game,  that  his 
friends  call  him  '  Turkey-Foot.999  And 
writing  subsequently  to  a  friend,  Mr. 
Griswold,  he  says,  "It  has  occurred  to 
me  to  turn  my  passion  for  hunting,  and 
my 'crowding  experiences' (gathered  in 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  life  in  the 
merriest  Virginia  Society)  of  hunting, 
fishing,  country  races,  character  and 
want  of  character,  woods,  mountains, 
fields  and  waters,  into  a  rambling  book." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  intention 
was  not  carried  into  execution.  A  vol- 
ume of  rare  freshness  would  have  been 
the  result;  for  in  the  wooded  hills  of 
Frederick  and  Berkeley,  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  bearing  the  musical  Indian 
name  of  the  Opequon,  the  young  sports- 
man not  only  found  every  species  of 
game — deer,  turkeys,  partridges,  phea- 
sants, in  profusion  ;  the  locality  was  fur- 
ther interesting  as  the  haunt  of  more  than 
one  singular  character,  which  a  graphic 
pen  might  have  seized  upon  and  immor- 
talized. The  memory  of  one  of  these, 
an  old  hunter  named  Davie  Burns,  still 
lingers.  His  singularities  would  have 
afforded  scope  for  the  genius  of  Cooper 
or  Irving—bis  figure,  as  he  sat  at  the 
door  of  his  clap-boarded  cabin,  surround- 
ed by  his  fishing  nets  and  hounds,  was 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Strother  or  Par- 
ley. It  was  here,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Opequon  and  the  Potomac,  in  the  beauti- 
ful days  of  autumn,  and  amid  the  breezy 
hills  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  ac- 
quired that  robust  liking  for  open  air 
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occupations  which  never  deserted  him. 
He  pursued  his  game  amid  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenes— drinking  in  at  every 
pore,  the  free  air  of  the  hills  and 
mountains :  often  whole  days  were  spent 
in  the  woods,  or  the  lodges  of  the  wild 
hunters.  Away  from  the  dwarfing  in- 
fluences of  "society,"  and  "the  world," 
the  youthful  sportsman  yielded  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  became  a  true 
forester — experiencing  as  supreme  a  de- 
light in  the  wild  hills  and  "  beneath  the 
greenwood  tree/'  as  ever  did  his  favour- 
ite character,  the  bold  outlaw,  Robin 
Hood.  He  was  in  truth  an  outlaw  by 
his  own  choice — not  seldom  sleeping 
under  the  blue  canopy  all  spangled  with 
•tars,  and  returning  to  the  elegant 
abodes  of  comfort  and  hospitality  around 
him  only  when  the  keen  pleasures  of  the 
chase  had  palled  and  the  "  merry  society  " 
of  which  he  speaks  attracted  him — the 
smiles  of  ladies  fair— or  the  pages  of 
his  friends,  the  elder  poets. 

Throughout  his  writings  we  discern 
the  influence  of  these  early  scenes  and 
associations.  There  is  a  breezy  freshness 
in  them — a  breath  from  the  woods,  as  it 
were,  impregnated  with  the  odour  of 
leaves,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  forest. 
It  is  not  fanciful  to  add  that  in  the  Frois- 
sart  Ballads,  and  other  portions  of  his 
works,  the  verse  glides  onward  with  the 
musical  flow  of  the  Opequon,  on  whose 
banks  the  poet  so  frequently  paused  to 
gaze  at  the  enchanting  landscape  through 
which  it  steals  to  the  Potomac.  It  was 
one  of  these  forest  streams,  doubtless,  by 
whose  side  he  saw  the  maiden  of  his 
poem ;  the  fair  Emily : 

H  When,  I  beheld  her — form  and  face 
•So  lithe,  so  fair — the  spirit  race 

Of  .whom  the  better  poets  dreamed, 
>  Cam©' to  my  thought,  and  I  half  deemed 
.My  earth-born  mistress,  pure  and  good, 
\Was  some  such  lady  of  the  wood 

As  she  who  worked  at  spell  and  snare, 
\ With  Huon.  of  the  dusky  hair, 
vOr  flecl,  in  likeness,  of  a  doe 

'Before,  the  fleet  youth  Angelo. 
.  Bat  these'  infirm  imaginings 
,Tlew  quite  away  on  instant  wings, 
-.'  I  called  her  name.     A  swift  surprise 
t'Came  whitely  4o*  her  face,  but  soon. 


It  fled  before  some  daintier  dyes, 
And,  laughing  like  a  brook  in  June, 
With  sweet  accost  she  welcomed  me." 

In  the  tale,  "John  Carper,  the  Hunter 
of  Lost  River/'  the  love  of  wild  scenes 
and  homely  character  is  strongly  dis- 
played. The  hunter  himself  possesses 
rare  truthfulness  to  life.  Nothing  in  the 
portrait  is  over-coloured,  or  introduced  for 
"  effect" — that  bane  of  cotemporary  litera- 
ture: he  stands  before  us,  the  simple 
mountaineer,  with  warm  feelings,  a  brave 
heart  and  an  unerring  eye  for  a  deer  or 
an  Indian.  Another  portrait,  that  of 
the  "  Gray-Beard  Miller  of  Crooked  Run," 
in  The  Murder  of  Cornstalk,  exhibits  the 
same  fresh  colouring  and  fidelity  to  real 
life. 

"The  summer  boughs  of  a  chestnut  spread 
Over  his  white  and  reverend  head, 
And,  catching  the  west-wind  in  their  leaves. 
Rustled  against  his  cabin  eaves. 
The  wind  that  stirred  the  lintel  tree 
Touched  the  old  man  tenderly." 

The  miller  relates  the  wild  tragedy  of 
the  death  of  the  great  Cornstalk:  and 
the  poet  has  displayed  great  art  in  mail- 
ing him  thus  narrate,  as  an  eye-witness, 
the  famous  event  Many  such  incidents, 
characters  and  descriptions,  occur  in  Mr. 
Cooke's  prose  writings,  but  it  is  in  his 
poems  particularly  that  we  find  the  result 
of  these  early  days  on  the  Opequon — in 
his  "Life  in  the  Autumn  Woods"— "The 
Mountains" — and  other  pieces.  These 
are  so  many  panoramas  of  the  vivid  and 
inspiring  life  which  he  led.  The  "brave 
splendour"  of  the  autumn  flushes  his 
cheeks  and  pulses,  and  his  verse  glows 
with  it. 

"  What  a  brave  splendour 
Is  in  the  October  air!  How  rich  and  clear — 
How  life-full  and  all  joyous!     We  must 

render 
Love  to  the  Spring-time,  with  its  sproutings 
tender, 

As  to  a  child  quite  dear — 
But  Autumn  is  a  noon,  prolonged,  of  glory, — 
A  manhood  not  yet  hoary !" 

But  the  splendid  scene  is  but  the  theatre 
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for  the  impulsive  sportsman;  he  immedi- 
ately continues : 

"  What  passionate 
And  wild  delight  is  in  the  proud  swift 

chase! 
Go  out  what  time  the  lark,  at  heaven's  red 

gate, 
Soars  joyously  singing— quite  infuriate 

With  the  high  pride  of  his  place; 
What  time  the  unrisen    sun   arrays  the 
morning 

In  its  first  bright  adorning. 

"Hark  the  shrill  horn — 
As  sweet  to  hear  as  any  clarion — 
Piercing  with  silver  call  the  ear  of  morn  j 
And  mark  the  steeds,  stout  Curtal,  and  Top- 
thorn, 

And  Greysteil,  and  the  Don — 
Each  one  of  them  his  fiery  mood  displaying 

With  pawing  and  with  neighing. 

"Urge  your  swift  horse 
After  the  crying  hounds  in  this  fresh  hour, 
Vanquish  high  hills — stem  perilous  streams 

perforce — 
Where  the  glades  ope  give  free  wings  to 
your  course — 

And  you  will  know  the  power 
Of  Ihe  brave  chase — and  how  of  griefs,  the 
sorest, 

A  cure  is  in  the  forest!1' 

But  the  wild  freedom  of  the  fields 
and  woods, — the  pursuit  of  game — the 
"slaughter  of  the  deer"— the  rapid  rush 
on  horseback  through  the  open  glades — is 
not  the  sole  attraction,  the  only  pleasure 
of  the  poet    He  says: 

"I  love  the  woods 
In  this  best  season  of  the  liberal  year; 
I  love  to  haunt  their  whispering  solitudes, 
And  give  myself  to  melancholy  moods, 

With  no  intruder  near: 
And  find  strange  lessons,  as  I  sit  and  ponder, 

On  every  natural  wonder." 

He  adds,  it  is  true: 

"  But  not  alone 
As  Shakspeare's  melancholy  courtier  loved 

Ardennes, 
Love  I  the  Autumn  forest:  and  I  own 
I  would  not  oft   have  mused  as  he,  but 
flown 

To  bunt  with  Amiens: — " 


but  still  we  fancy  that,  in  the  intervals, 
so  to  speak,  of  his  fever,  the  youthful 
hunter  was  a  true  disciple  of  Jacques — 
sharing  fully  that  "  humourous  sadness" 
which  the  melancholy  courtier  describes 
as  compounded  of  so  many  ingredients. 
We  feel  very  certain  that  he  would  never 
have  fired  upon  the  panting  deer,  the 
"sad  creature  wounded"  despite  his 
declaration  in  the  succeeding  couplet. 

More  than  que  of  his  early  friends  have 
assured  us  that,  even  in  the  most  exciting 
scenes,  he  never  wholly  forgot  his  calling. 
He  was  still  the  student  and  interpreter 
of  the  mysteries  of  Nature — discovering 
in  the  "whispering  solitudes"  of  which 
he  speaks,  and  the  "  natural  wonder"  of 
the  falling  leaf,  or  the  stream  at  his  feet, 
the  subtle  charm  known  to  the  poetic 
dreamer.  Stretched  beneath  the  great 
trees  towering  above  him ;  with  no  com- 
panion but  his  dog,  or  it  may  be,  Spen- 
ser's Fairy  Queen  beside  him  on  the  leafy 
carpet: — thus  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  away  from  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
the  world,  the  days  of  the  young  Yir* 
ginian  quickly  flitted  by — and  amid  such 
scenes  was  shaped  that  poetical  character 
which  ever  after  led  its  possessor  to  re- 
gard Nature  as  his  loving  friend — and  to 
people  the  wildest  solitude  with  the 
bright  and  beautiful  figures  of  his  im- 
agination. 

Thus,  in  alternate  devotion  to  exciting 
field  sports,  poetic  reveries  over  the  open 
pages  of  Chaucer  or  the  Elizabethan 
poets,  and  the  claims  of  that  "merriest 
Virginia  society"  of  which  he  speaks, 
passed  the  two  or  three  years  succeeding 
his  return  from  Princeton.  Did  it  fall 
within  our  scheme,  we  might  present  a 
picture  of  that  merry  life,  not  wholly  de- 
ficient, we  think,  in  interest.  On  the 
canvass  would  figure  very  many  gay  festi- 
vals and  country  frolics — fishing  parties 
of  young  men  and  maidens,  wandering 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream,  or 
sailing  in  the  boat  which  gently  rocks  to- 
day upon  the  current,  under  the  great 
willow  shadowing  the  Opequon,  as  in 
other  years— gay  riding  parties,  gallop- 
ing through  the  Spring  or  Autumn 
woods — the  time  enlivened  by  the  smiles 
of  ladies  fair — by  a  hundred  jests,  and 
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by  joyous  laughter  long  since  hushed, 
but  ringing  still  in  the  memories  and 
hearts  of  those  who  remain  to  read  these 
lines — night-hunting  with  hounds,  or  the 
spear  used  in  transfixing  fish  seeu  by  the 
light  of  the  blazing  torch — horse  races — 
country  weddings,  where  to  the  merry 
violin,  the  joyous  reel  went  on  its  way  in 
triumph,  and  the  festival  was  kept  up, 
without  flagging,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night: — these  and  a -hundred  other 
scenes  in  the  old  country  halls,  beneath 
the  great  oaks,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
picturesque  streams,  might  we  describe ; 
and  if  a  strong  natural  taste,  united  to  a 
considerable  acquaintance  with  such  pas- 
times be  enough,  we  might  make  the 
picture  entertaining.  But  the  want  of 
space  forbids,  and  perhaps  the  theme 
would  be  to  such  as  remember  the 
"  vanished  laughter''  of  those  scenes,  a 
somewhat  sad  one: — recalling  as  it  would 
to  these — the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch — the  days  when  he 
was  a  bright-faced  youth,  his  smile  full 
of  the  happiest  sunshine,  his  laugh  the 
very  echo  of  mirth  and  joy,  it  would  only 
enhance  the  sorrowful  character  of  that 
other  picturo — the  pale  statuesque  coun- 
tenance of  the  poet  sleeping  his  last 
sleep — not  looking  from  beneath  his  pallid 
eyelids  on  the  weeping  circle,  .gazing 
silently  on  his  tranquil  face — but  smiling 
as  he  smiled  when  he  died. 

But  our  sketch  of  these  youthful  days 
expands  unduly.  During  the  period 
referred  to,  the  young  huntsman  and  poet 
was  living  at  "Glengary,"  his  father's 
estate,  near  Winchester.  Whilst  at  home 
he  passed  his  days  either  in  active  field 
sports,  or  in  offering  a  divided  homage  to 
law  and  literature.  Many  of  his  friends 
now  living  will  remember  the  little  office 
in  the  grove,  approached  by  a  path, 
winding  across  velvet  sward  beneath 
lofty  trees,  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
earlier  poems.  The  murmur  of  an  jEolian 
harp,  placed  in  the  window,  made  the 
place  vocal  with  delicate  music ;  and  here 
passed  many  delightful  hours,  spent  by 
the  youthful  poet  in  congenial  communion 
with  the  "sweft  singers"  of  the  elder 
English  literature.  The  result  of  these 
studies  was  a  series  of  articles  on  the 


early  "English  Poetry/'  These  were 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  then  recently 
established — to  which  periodical  Mr. 
Cooke  continued  his  contributions  to  the 
time  of  his  death ;  his  latest  work,  "The 
Chevalier  Merlin,"  appearing  there  un- 
finished. The  papers  on  "  English  Poetry" 
were  greatly  admired,  we  are  informed, 
by  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  and  other 
competent  critics,  who  regarded  them  as 
somewhat  extraordinary  productions  for 
so  young  a  man.  Indeed  they  display  a 
familiarity  with,  and  critical  appreciation 
of  the  elder  poets,  which  would  do  honour 
to  a  matured  intellect  They  were  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  the  "Song  of  the 
Seasons,"  "The  Creation  of  the  Antelope," 
"Young  Bosalie  Lee,"  and,  we  believe, 
"Florence  Vane,"  which  if  not  here 
published,  was  at  least  produced  at  this 
period,  or  soon  after.  To  these  were 
added  some  prose  articles  and  poems  pub- 
lished in  the  Winchester  Virginian. 

But  these  favourite  pursuits  did  not 
wholly  banish  the  study  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Cooke  came  to  the  bar  before  he  was 
twenty-one,  and  in  the  same  year,  we  be- 
lieve, was  married.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Anne  Tayloe  Burwell,  of  the  worthy 
family  of  the  latter  name  m  Clarke 
county — a  lady  who  was  too  soon  des- 
tined to  support  the  dying  head  of  one  to 
whom  she  had  proved  an  abiding  joy  and 
consolation.  The  years  succeeding  his 
marriage  were  spent  by  Mr.  Cooke,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  than  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
literary  tastes.  The  law,  however,  was 
never  a  favourite  with  him,  as  has  been 
almost  universally  the  case  with  those 
possessing  the  higher  and  more  expanded 
imagination.  Its  routine  of  drudgery, 
and  doubtless  many  of  its  technicalities, 
were  repugnant  to  him.  Though  we 
have  frequently  been  informed  that  his 
neighbours  placed  great  reliance  on  his 
legal  advice,  and  also,  that  his  efforts  as 
a  public  speaker,  at  the  bars  of  the  courts, 
were  indicative  of  very  striking  powers 
in  that  direction,  we  are  induced  to  think 
that  he  never  surrendered  to  the  law  the 
best  powers  of  his  intellect,  or  acquired 
any  fondness  for  its  prosecution.    When 
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a  few  years  afterwards  his  father,  forced 
by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  his  real  estate, 
.the  burning  of  his  fine  establishment  at 
"  Glengary,"  and  additional  misfortunes, 
sought  a  wider  and  more  lucrative  field 
for  his  exertions  in  the  capital  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Cooke  virtually  abandoned  the 
active  prosecution  of  his  profession,  and 
settled  down  quietly  with  his  young 
family  at  the  "  Vineyard,"  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

The  beautiful  region-  in  which  he  thus 
took  up  his  abode,  was  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  pursuits  in  which  he  loved  to 
engage.  A  hospitable  and  refined  society 
surrounded  the  little  village  of  Millwood, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles — the 
neighbouring  mountains  were  filled  with 
pheasants,  turkeys  and  other  game — but 
above  all,  the  affluent  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  noble  landscape  appealed  to  his 
most  cherished  tastes  and  instincts  as  a 
poet,  and  ardent  lover  of  the  "sweet 
aspects"  and  wild  charms  of  Nature. 
Much  has  been  written  touching  the  de- 
lightful character  of  this  region.  Mr. 
Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  speaks 
of  its  "  magnificent  forests ;"  and  Mr. 
Sirams,  in  his  delightful  Southward  Hot 
which  we  regret  is  not  before  us,  says 
that  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  a  poet  may 
find  his  most  perfect  realization  of  the 
charms  of  Arcady.  The  good  Burnaby, 
an  English  traveller,  who  crossed  at 
Asbby's  Gap  in  1759,  devotes  a  glowing 
page  to  the  attractions  of  the  landscape, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

"When  I  was  got  to  the  top,"  he  says, 
** 1  was  inexpressibly  delighted  with  the 
scene  that  opened  before  me.  Immedi- 
ately under  the  mountain,  which  was 
covered  with  chamoedaphnes  in  full 
bloom,  was  a  most  beautiful  river — be- 
yond this,  an  extensive  plain  diversified 
with  every  pleasing  object  which  Nature 
can  exhibit;  and  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  another  ridge  of  still  more  lofty 
mountains,  called  the  Great  or  North 
Ridge,  which  enclosed  and  terminated  the 
whole."  "The  Shenandoah,"  he  con- 
tinues, "is  exceedingly  romantic  and 
beautiful,  forming  great  variety  of  falls, 
and  is  so  transparent  that  you  may  see 


the  greatest  variety  of  pebbles  at  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet ....  I  could 
not  bat  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  situ- 
ation of  these  people,  and  think  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  happiness  in  this  life* 
that  they  enjoy  it.  Far  from  the  bustle 
of  the  world,  they  live  in  the  most  de- 
lightful climate  and  richest  soil  imagina- 
ble: they  are  everywhere  surrounded 
with  beautiful  prospects  and  sylvan  scenes, 
lofty  mountains,  transparent  streams, 
falls  of  water,  rich  valleys  and  mystic 

woods They  live  in  perfect  liberty 

and  possess  what  many  princes  would 
give  half  their  dominions  for— -health, 
content  and  tranquillity  of  mind." 

'<  The  Vineyard,"  the  residence  of  the 
poet,  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  stands 
on  a  species  of  table  land  near  Ashby's 
Gap,  in  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  portion 
of  the  entire  valley — that  just  described 
by  Burnaby.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  a 
morning  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when 
we  accompanied  him  to  a  point  near  at 
hand,  from  which  the  varied  beauties  of 
the  exquisite  landscape  were  plainly  dis- 
cerned. Immediately  to  the  left  stretched 
the  battlements  of  the  Blue  Bidge,  run- 
ning far  away  to  the  South,  and  disap- 
pearing in  a  silvery  mist  which  fell  over 
the  billowy  headlands  like  a  veil  of  gauze. 
Against  the  conical  peak  called  the  "Blue 
Ball,"  with  its  dark  crowding  pines,  a 
dense  white  vapour,  rising  from  the  Shen- 
andoah, was  visible, — and  through  this 
vapour  the  purple  rays  of  sunrise  plung- 
ed like  the  spears  of  an  embattled  host, 
routing  and  driving  it  before  them.  In 
front  a  rolling  country  of  green  hills  and 
wooded  vales  stretched  away  to  the  great 
North  mountain,  blue  against  the  West- 
ern horizon ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  the  imposing  Massinutton  range 
soared  into  the  sky  like  a  mighty  wave 
of  the  ocean — its  summit  covered  with 
light  fleecy  clouds  which  resembled  foam. 
From  the  foliage  of  the  forests  rose  the 
white  walls  of  many  country  seats, — and 
over  the  whole  landscape  of  hill  and 
meadow,  mountain  and  river,  hovered 
that  limpid  haze,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, which  eo  tempers  the  clear  sun- 
light of  the  region,  rounding  every  beau- 
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tiful  outline,  and  communicating  to  the 
face  of  nature  an  enchanting  warmth 
and  softness. 

From  the  lofty  elevation  upon  which 
we  stood,  were  visible  more  than  one  spot 
made  memorable  by  the  presence  of  great 
names, — and  when  not  seen  for  the  inter- 
vening  forest,  we  still  knew  that  they  were 
near  at  hand.  "  Grcenway  Court,'1  the 
residence  of  the  eccentric  nobleman, 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  left  the  splendours  of 
the  English  Court  to  come  and  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  the  wilds  of  Virginia 
surrounded  by  his  deer  hounds,  still 
slept,  with  its  old  belfries,  under  the 
great  trees  but  a  few  miles  distant : — and 
here  it  was  that  a  young  surveyor,  cross- 
ing the  ford  of  the  Shenandoah  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had  tarried  for  a  season 
in  the  month  of  March,  1748,  one  hun- 
dred years  before — a  young  surveyor 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  name 
was  George  Washington.  Across  the 
hills  to  the  right  was  "  Soldier's  Rest," 
where  he  had  often  slept,  his  weary 
bead  resting  upon  his  knapsack ; — and  in 
the  distance  was  Winchester,  the  border 
sentinel  of  old  days,  where  the  same  boy 
at  twenty-three  went  through  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  Indian  massacres—bear- 
ing the  woes  and  sufferings  of  the  fron- 
tier on  his  youthful  shoulders.  In  front 
—to  end  our  enumeration— just  beyond 
the  village  of  Millwood  was  "  Saratoga," 
the  residence  of  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  hero  of  Quebec,  and  Saratoga,  and 
the  Cowpens,  who  came  here  after  a  long 
and  stormy  life  to  rest  from  his  toils.  A 
hundred  spots  were  thus  suggestive  of 
the  past  and  its  great  names — of  a  thou- 
sand stirring . deeds  and  "moving  acci- 
dents." Indeed  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah is  everywhere  eloquent  of  the 
past  The  "  beautiful  and  abounding 
river"  flows  through  history  and  ro- 
mance, as  well  as  through  tall  woodlands 
and  green  fields — over  legends  and  for- 
gotten things  as  over  the  bright  sands 
and  pebbles  in  its  bed.  The  old  days  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  centuries  be- 
fore, saw  the  Delawares  and  Catawbas 
clash  together  in  the  wild  solitudes — the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Massinutton  echoed 
with  their  savage  shouts,  and  the  limpid 


stream  was  often  dyed  with  blood : — for 
authentic  history  tells  us  that  this  region 
was  in  former  years  the  battlefield  of 
tribes  and  nations.  Now  it  is  tranquil  and 
smiling — the  blood  and  terror  are  forgot- 
ten ;  but  every  lover  of  the  great  past 
will  hope  that  the  "  glory  of  the  place" 
will  stay.  Not  a  stone  should  fall — not 
a  footprint  disappear.  That  dreadful  dis- 
integration which  preys  upon  the  foun- 
dations, however  durable  they  may  be, 
of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the 
Old  World,  should  never  be  permitted  to 
invade  these  places  and  memorials.  They 
speak  more  clearly  than  all  else  of  our 
heroic  age. 

We  digress:  but  what  we  have  said 
of  the  Shenandoah  valley  is  not  without 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper. 
Every  one  is  largely  influenced  by  his 
surroundings,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  those  possessing  the  sensitive  organi- 
sation of  the  poet.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
very  much  of  the  noblest  poetry  of 
Wordsworth  was  inspired  by  the  wild 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  Windermere— 
and  the  author  of  "The  Mountains" 
drew  his  inspiration  from  a  similar 
source. 

It  was  here,  in  this  affluent  and  lovely 
land,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  Mr. 
Cooke  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Surrounded  by  warm  friends  who  loved 
and  admired  him  with  the  heartiest  affec- 
tion and  constancy — rarely  fortunate  in 
a  family  whose  greatest  happiness  seem- 
ed to  be  in  anticipating  and  devoting 
themselves  to  his  slightest  wishes : — with 
his  favourite  poets,  historians,  and  novel- 
ists ranged  before  him  on  the  shelves  of 
his  library — and  when  his  old  tastes 
seized  upon  him,  the  wild  tracts  of  the 
mountain  near  at  hand  fully  stocked  with 
game  for  his  amusement : — thus  moored, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  tranquil  country  gen- 
tleman,— his  daily  life,  occupations,  and 
surroundings,  singularly  genial  and  adap- 
ted to  his  tastes,  it  seemed  that  the  lit- 
erature of  his  native  land  should  be  en- 
riched by  the  best  growth  of  his  intellect, 
unforced  by  harassing  cases,  and  ex- 
panding freshly,  under  the  healthful  in- 
fluences of  ease,  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness.   Man  disposes — the  remainder  of 
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the  sad  proverb  tells  the  rest.  Bat  we 
"shall  not  anticipate. 

He  did  not  at  onee  return  to  his  litera- 
ry pursuits.  The  Law  still  demanded  a 
portion  of  his  time,  and  when  freed  from 
the  claims  of  the  county  courts,  his  old 
tastes  for  hunting,  riding,  and  angling, 
generally  urged  their  claims  successfully 
upon  his  attention.  Agrioulture  and 
gardening  were  favourite  occupations 
with  him  also ;  and  he  took  special  de- 
light in  fine  fruit  trees,  grapes,  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  flowers.  In  a  letter  lying 
before  us,  and  written  at  this  period,  he 
says,  "  My  fruit  trees  are  beautiful.  The 
peaches— eighteen  varieties  of  the  most 
famous  kind — are  full  of  fine,  large  fruit. 
My  apricots  are  already  bending  with  the 
weight  of  their  fruit  The  nectarines  are 
in  the  same  category.  Apples,  pears— of 
which  latter  I  have  fifteen  trees,  each 
different  from  the  other — plums  and  cher- 
ries have  not  borne.  My  grapes,  figs, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.,  will  not 
bear  this  year.  The  grapes  are  of  su- 
perb varieties — the  Vel,  Violet  Muscat, 
Frontinac,  Golden  Chasselas,  Black  Ham- 
burg, Catawba,  Isabella,  Bland,  and 
Sweet  Water,  are  everywhere." 

When  not  occupied  by  these  more  im- 
portant amusements  at  his  home,  he  gave 
himself  up  with  great  gusto  to  his  boy- 
ish proclivities,  nurtured  on  the  banks  of 
the  Opequon,  and  in  the  fields  and  woods 
of  "  Glengary."  With  his  double-barrel 
and  favourite  pointer,  he  would  often 
make  the  entire  circuit  of  the  "Vine- 
yard" estate,  covering  nearly  a  thousand 
acres — and  frequently  these  expeditions 
would  extend  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, which  abounded,  as  we  have  said, 
with  game.  At  other  times,  with  some 
favourite  friend,  he  would  seek  the  banks 
of  the  Shenandoah,  less  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  spend  hour  after  hour  in  the 
tranquil  pursuit  of  honest  old  Izaak 
Walton's  diversion — taking  pleasure,  we 
have  heard  him  say,  in  "  the  very  rustle 
of  the  leaves"  of  the  gigantic  sycamores 
bending  above  the  limpid  current  His 
success  in  these  pursuits  was  very  re- 
markable—more especially  in  field  sports 
proper.  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper  before 
us,  we  have  a  chance  memorandum  of 


game  killed.  The  quantity  of  turkeys, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.,  would  aston- 
ish a  city  sportsman.  His  long  and  ar- 
dent pursuit  of  every  species  of  game 
hod  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  habits  and  haunts,  and  it  was  often 
observed  that  his  success  was  ample 
where  others  had  returned  without  a 
single  trophy  of  their  skill.  Accustom- 
ed to  rely  upon  this  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  birds. and  his 
own  powers,  he  had  a  great  dislike  for 
everything  like  frippery  in  his  brother 
hunters, — and  describes  with  great  gusto 
a  young  gentleman  "  with  gold  specta- 
cles, a  mustache,  and  a  coat  with  rounded 
collars,"  going  in  his  elegant  tandem, 
followed  by  a  servant  with  bird-bag  and 
pouch,  to  shoot  turkeys.  "  I  have  a  dis- 
taste for  dandy  shooting  jackets,"  he 
adds,  "  and  dandy  particularities  in  the 
nomenclature  of  birds  and  beasts.  I 
wish  never  so  long  as  I  live  to  bag  either 
coturnix  Virginiana,  or  perdrix  Virgin- 
tana — yet  I  go  to  some  trouble  in  pre- 
paring for  the  fall  campaign  against  Vir- 
ginia partridges."  His  campaigns  were 
fatal— but  fatal  no  less  to  himself.  To 
the  passionate  love  of  his  favourite  di- 
version he  finally  fell  a  victim.  His  last 
illness  was  primarily  brought  on  by  pass- 
ing through  the  icy  waters  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, on  a  freezing  winter  morning 
before  sunrise,  in  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
neighbouring  mountain. 

"So,"  he  wrote,  "have  passed,  five, 
six,  seven,  eight  years,  and  now  I  am 
striving  after  long  disuse  of  my  literary 
veins,  to  get  the  rubbish  of  idle  habits 
away,  and  work  them  again."  The  ef- 
fort was  successful,  and  Mr.  Cooke  con- 
tinued to  write  both  in  prose  and  poetry 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  During 
these  last  years  his  character  greatly 
changed — gaining  largely  in'  elevation 
and  seriousness — which  led  him  finally 
to  embrace  warmly  and  faithfully  the 
great  truths  of  Christianity.  Always 
with  a  tendency  toward  piety,  and  hold- 
ing in  profound  respect  the  great  system 
of  our  holy  religion,  he  had  still,  like 
most  young  gentlemen  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  such  "merry  society"  as  he 
speaks  of,  given  little   thought   to  the 
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solemn  meditations  of  the  Christian. 
His  changed  habits  of  thought  led  him 
finally,  at  a  period  just  preceding  bis 
death,  to  commence  family  prayer,  and 
declare  his  changed  feelings. 

But  we  must  turn  to  a  brief  enumera- 
tion of  his  productions  at  this  time:— 
they  are  not  numerous  but  in  his  best 
manner.  In  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger he  published  The  Crime  of  Andrew 
Blair,  a  tragic  tale  "  exhibiting  a  wonder* 
ful  acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs 
of  human  passion," — The  Gregories  of 
Hackwood,  of  a  similar  character — John 
Carper,  the  Hunter  of  Lost  River,  which 
takes  the  reader  to  the  wild  mountains 
of  Western  Virginia  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution, — Erisicthon,  an  amusing  story 
of  antiquity — and  The'  Two  Country 
Houses,  the  best  in  our  opinion  of  the 
series.  "  These  tules,"  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son in  bis  memoir,  "  were  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  readers  of  the  Messenger 
for  the  accurate  delineations  of  character 
they  presented,  the  affluence  and  purity 
of  the  author's  style,  and  the  general 
vraisemblance  of  the  incidents.  Nowhere 
is  the  profuse  hospitality  of  the  olden 
time  set  before  us  in  a  more  picturesque 
and  agreeeble  manner  than  in  The  Two 
Country  Houses," 

In  1847  appeared  from  the  press  of 
Carey  k  Hart,  the  Froissart  Ballads  and 
other  Poems — the  ballads  being  "versified 
transcripts  from  Froissart/'  thrown  off 
with  great  rapidity,  and  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  poet  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Griswold,  "  with  the  reluctance  of  a  tur- 
koy  hunter  kept  from  his  sport."  They 
were,  however,  received  with  unusual 
favour  by  the  most  intelligent  critics — 
one  of  whom  speaks  of  the  work  as  "  a 
volume  ill  suited  to  the  utilitarian  cast  of 
the  age,  but  exhibiting  a  '  brave  pomp' 
akin  to  the  prose  march  of  the  ancient 
chroniclers,  and  overflowing  with  the  best 
inspirations  of  song." 

Mr.  Cooke's  last  work  was  The  Cheva- 
lier Merlin,  a  serial  romance,  of  which  he 
says  in  a  letter  before  us,  "  The  Cheva- 
lier Merlin,"  an  autobiographical  novel, 
which  starting  from  a  Norse  hill  reaches  to 
Bender,  and  back  again  to  Gothland. 
The  Chevalier  is  with  Charles  XIL  at 


Bender.  I  made  the  story  in  a  few 
hours."  The  intelligent  critic  above* 
quoted,  Mr.  Thompson,  says  of  the  story, 
'*  Of  its  execution  we  cannot  speak  toe 
highly :  the  language  is  chosen  with  the 
most  exquisite  propriety;  the  dialogue 
possesses  the  sparkling  transparency  and 
runs  on  with  the  musical  lapse  of  a  moun- 
tain streamlet ;  and  the  manners  of  the 
age  are  described  with  unvarying  fidel- 
ity. Edgar  A.  Poe  declared  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  the 
Chevalier  Merlin  was  less  a  novel  than  a 
poem,  and  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Cooke 
could  have  written  it/' 

The  work  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
author's  death.  After  a  brief  illness 
which  no  one  anticipated  as  at  all  likely 
to  prove  fatal  in  its  character,  he  died  at 
the  "Vineyard"  of  pneumonia,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1850. 

We  think  those  who  have  examined 
with  critical  attention  the  poems  of  Phi- 
lip Pkndlxton  Cooke,  and  estimated 
fairly,  the  earnest  which  they  gave  of 
after  triumphs,  will  agree  with  us,  that  in 
his  death,  the  literature  of  his  native 
land  sustained  no  oommon  loss: — that 
American  letters  no  less  than  his  loving 
family  and  friends  suffered  grievously 
when  he  was  thus 

"  Snatched  all  too  early  from  that  august 

Fame 
That  on  the  serene  heights  of  silvered  age, 
Waited  with  laurelled  hands." 

To  such  a  fame,  we  have  abundant  rea- 
son to  know  that  he  was  singularly  indif- 
ferent— "I  look  upon  these  matters  se- 
renely," he  Baid  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Messenger,  "  and 
will  treat  renown  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
advises  concerning  guests — welcome  its 
coming  when  it  cometh,  hinder  not  with 
oppressive  eagerness  its  going  when  it 
goeth."  It  oamo  to  greet  him,  but  he 
never  greatly  valued  it.  His  high  call- 
ing was  pursued  for  its  own  sake — poesy 
was  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  to 
him.  He  made  few  verses  nor  often  con- 
sented to  the  scourging  labor  of  embody- 
ing his  beautiful  ideals : — the  ideals  them- 
selves were  enough.  He  enjoyed  with 
the  most  exquisite  happiness,  their  pres- 
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Booe  in  hU  mind  and  heart — their  "  bright 
influences"  threw  a  flood  of  glory  on  his 
life — beyond  that  he  cared  nothing,  asked  * 
nothing-  In  the  leafy  depths  of  the  Au- 
tumn forest: — on  the  great  mountains 
bathed  in  the  purple  light  of  dawn  or 
sunset: — by  the  banks  of  murmuring 
streams  whose  mysterious  language  be 
seemed  to  understand,  his  muse  followed 
and  stood  beside  him — a  beautiful  maiden 
gazing  on  him  with  gracious  eyes,  smi- 
ling, and  pointing  out  in  the  clouds  which 
floated  tranquilly  above,  or  the  burnished 
mirror  at  his  feet,  the  beautiful  and  noble 
shapes  which  people  the  airy  world  of 
the  poet.  It  was  enough  that  he  could 
return  thus  to  the  days  when  he  wandered 
with  Young  Rosalie  Lee,  by  valley  and 
river,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
"old  wood  bright  with  blossoms:" — or 
else  with  Emily,  whose 

"  temples  fair 
Caressed  by  locks  of  dark  brown  hair," 

dwelt  in  his  enamored  memory : — that  he 
could  go  again  to  the  hoary  ruin  where 
Florence  Vane  listened  to  his  vows,  or  to 
the  quiet  spot  where  beneath  lilies  and 
pansies  she  slept  silently : — it  was  enough 
that  the  Power  of  the  Bards  aroused  for 
him,  clear,  brilliant,  breathing  as  it  were, 
the  splendid  scenes  of  the  great  English 
story — the  "plumes  of  Normandy"  at 
Battle  Abbey — king  Rufus  hurled  from 
his  "  flying  steed" — the  lover  of  the  fair 
Rosamond  "  stealing  to  Woodstock  bow- 
er"— the  gallant  Harry  Monmouth — and 
the  "  bannered  roses" — good  queen  Bees 
and  Robin  Hood,  and  Marian  with  her 

"  pitchers  of  metheglin 
To  crown  the  woodland  cheer." 

It  was  enough  to  see  and  feel  the  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  these  bright  and  beautiful 
shapes,  and  those  of  Gawain,  the  gentle 
knight,  and  Jocelind,  and  all  the  long 
procession  of  sweet  faces  and  great  forms : 
— with  this  august  world  of  loveliness  and 
splendor  open  to  him,  as  vividly  through 
the  imagination  as  though  in  actual  re- 
ality, the  poet  did  not  greatly  covet  the 
favour  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lived, 
the  clink  of  compliment,  or  the  poor  sen- 


timent of  gratified  vanity.  There  was 
assuredly  no  bitterness  or  slighting  esti- 
mate of  the  world,  in  this :  for  after  all  is 
said,  and  every  argument  against  its  pos- 
sibility is  exhausted,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  fact  which  the  lives  of  many  prove, 
that  often,  the  outer  world  disappears, 
and  the  poetical  nature  is  content  to  be 
and  not  to  perform — indifferent  to  all  be- 
side its  own  beautiful  existence. 

Such  a  fact  is  almost  incredible  to  some : 
but  none  the  less  is  it  a  truth,  while  the 
world  is  rushing  onward  in  the  excited 
race  for  power  or  wealth — while  the  "man 
of  business"  is  toiling  from  morning  to 
night  in  dusty  cities — the  poet's  days  are 
gladly  passed  far  away  beneath  the  blue 
canopy,  by  rippling  streams,  or  on  the 
brows  of  lofty  mountains.  Of  what  is  he 
thinking  ?  Of  stocks,  or  dividends,  or  in- 
voices ?  Of  the  means  of  advancing  him- 
self—of making  men  "pluck  off  their 
hats"  when  he  approaches,  and  do  honour 
to  him?  Let  us  listen  to  the  murmur 
which  escapes  from  his  lips. 

"  I  love  to  forget  ambition 

And  hope,  in  the  mingled  thought, 
Of  valley  and  wood  and  meadow 

Where,  whilome  my  spirit  caught, 
Affection's  holiest  breathings — 

Where  under  the  skies  with  me 
Young  Rosalie  roved,  aye  drinking 

From  joy's  bright  Castaly. 

MI  think  of  the  valley  and  meadow 

Of  the  old  wood  bright  with  blossoms 
Of  the  pure  and  chastened  gladness 

Upspringing  in  our  bosoms. 
I  think  of  the  lonely  turtle 

So  tongued  with  melancholy, 
Of  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight 

And  the  starlight  pure  and  holy. 

"  Of  the  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender 

The  sigh  of  a  shell-tmct  lip 
As  soft  as  the  land  tones  wandering 

For  leagues  over  ocean  deep  : 
Of  a  step  as  light  in  its  falling 

On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea 
As  the  fall  of  the  faery  moonlight 

On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 

"t  think  of  these — and  the  murmur 

Of  bird  and  Katydid, 
Whose  home  is  the  grave-yard  cypress 

Whose  goblet  the  honey  reed. 
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And  then  I  weep  1  for  Rosalie 

Has  gone  to  her  early  rest : 
And  the  green-lipped  reed  and  the  daisy 

Suck  sweets  from  her  maiden  breast," 

Or  it  is  another  "  maiden  of  past  years" 
who  rises  to  his  memory — perhaps  the 
same  under  another  name ;  but  now  re- 
membered with  pain  and  bitterness  al- 
most, and  yet  with  a  lingering,  yearning 
affection,  as  her  figure  reappears  from  the 
obscuring  mists  of  other  days : 

"I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early, 

Hath  come  again ; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision, 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes,  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  The  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old, 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told, — 
That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

u  Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main ; 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  But  fairest,  coldest  wonder ! 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain — 
To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

"  The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep, 
The  pansies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep ; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vieing, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane  P 


A  gentleman  of  the  far  west,  who  had 
never  seen  the  author,  gave  his  little 
daughter  the  name  of  Florence  Vane,  and 
in  a  published  letter  says  truthfully  of 
this  poem,  it  is  "  full  of  the  true  dignity 
of  a  poet  and  good  man" — the  rhythm 
"  like  the  waters  of  a  spring,  the  pooling 
out  of  purity  and  vigorous  freshness." 
We  think  this  estimate  will  scarcely  be 
disputed. 

Our  object  in  this  sketch  is  not  to  offer 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  au- 
thor's contributions  to  American  poesy, 
supported  by  citations  from  his  works. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  two 
other  brief  poems,  which  very  admirably 
illustrate  the  writer's  mental  and  moral 
characteristics.    The  first  is 

THB   D1ATH  OF  ARNOLD  W1NHLBDD. 

"Right  hardy  are  the  men,  I  trow, 
Who  build  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  love  the  gun,  and  scorn  the  plough. 

"  Not  such  soft  pleasures  pamper  these 
As  lull  the  subtil  Bengalese, 
Or  islanders  of  Indian  seas. 

"  A  rugged  hand  to  cast  their  seed — 

A  rifle  for  the  red  deer's  speed — 

With  these  their  swarming  huts  they  feed. 

"  Such  men  are  freedom's  body  guard ; 
On  their  high  rocks,  so  cold,  and  hard, 
They  keep  her  surest  watch  and  ward. 

«'  Of  such  was  William  Tell,  whose  brow 
Hurtled  its  shafts  so  long  ago, 
At  red  Morgarten's  overthrow. 

"  Of  such  was  Arnold  Winkelreid 
Who  saved  his  fatherland  at  need, 
And  won,  in  death,  heroic  meed. 

"  That  deed  will  live  a  thousand  years ! 
Young  Arnold  with  his  Switzer  peers, 
Fronted  a  hedge  of  Austrian  spears. 

« 
"  No   mountain   sword   might  pierce  that 

hedge, 
But  Arnold  formed  the  Bernese  wedge — 
Himself,  unarmed,  its  trusty  edge. 

"  His  naked  arms  he  opened  wide, 

A  great  thought  filled  his  eyes  with  pride, 

*  Make  way  for  Liberty,'  he  cried. 
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u  And  bounding  at  a  runner's  pace, 
He  met  his  foeman  face  to  face, 
And  swept  five  spears  in  his  embrace. 

"  He  sheathed  them  in  his  breast  and  side, 
And  dragged  them  to  the  earth — and  died, 
Making  a  gap  five  spearmen  wide. 

M  A  moment's  pause  for  gallant  wonder ! 
Then  crashing  like  the  Ural  thunder 
When  mountain  crags  are  rent  asunder — 

•'  Over  their  hero,  stormily. 

Broke  the  brave  sons  of  Liberty — 

And  Switzerland  again  was  free." 

From  the  stormy  music  of  this  glowing 
lyric,  let  us  pass  to  another  poem  which 
has  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many 
hearts.    It  is  entitled : 

"TO  MY  DAUGHTEB  LILT. 

"  Six  changeful  years  are  gone,  Lily, 

Since  you  were  born  to  be 
A  darling  to  your  mother  good, 

A  happiness  to  me : 
A  little  shivering,  feeble  thing, 

You  were  to  touch  and  view, 
But  we  could  see  a  promise  in 

Your  baby  eyes  of  blue. 

M  You  fastened  on  our  hearts,  Lily, 

As  day  by  day  wore  by, 
And  beauty  grew  upon  your  cheeks 

And  deepened  in  your  eye, 
A  year  made  dimples  in  your  hands 

And  plumped  your  little  feet, 
And  you  had  learned  some  merry  ways, 

Which  we  thought  very  sweet. 

M  And  when  the  first  sweet  word,  Lily, 

Your  wee  mouth  learned  to  say, 
Your  mother  kissed  it  fifty  times 

And  marked  the  famous  day, 
I  know  not  even  now,  my  dear, 

If  it  were  quite  a  word 
But  your  proud  mother  surely  knew 

For  she  the  sound  had  heard. 

"  When  you  were  four  years  old,  Lily, 

You  were  my  little  friend, 
And  we  had  walks  and  nightly  plays, 

And  talks  without  an  end. 
You  little  ones  are  sometimes  wise, 

For  you  are  undefiled, 
A  grave  grown  man  will  start  to  hear 

The  strange  words  of  a  child. 


"When  care  pressed  on  our  house,  Lily, 

Pressed' with  an  iron  hand, 
I  hated  mankind  for  the  wrong 

Which  festered  in  the  land. 
But  when  I  read  your  young,  frank  face, 

Its  meanings  sweet  and  good, 
My  charities  grew  clear  again, 

I  felt  my  brotherhood- 

"And  sometimes  it  would  be,  Lily, 

My  faith  in  God  grew  cold, 
For  I  saw  virtue  go  in  rags 

And  vice  in  cloth  of  gold : 
But  in  your  innocence,  my  child, 

And  in  your  mother's  love, 
I  learned  those  lessons  of  the  heart 

Which  fasten  it  above. 

"  At  last  our  cares  are  gone,  Lily, 

And  peace  is  back  again, 
As  you  have  seen  the  sun  shine  out 

After  the  gloomy  rain  : 
In  the  good  land  where  we  were  born, 

We  may  be  happy  still, 
A  life  of  love  will  bless  our  home — 

The  house  upon  the  hill. 

"Thanks  to  your  gentle  face,  Lily! 

Its  innocence  was  strong 
To  keep  me  constant  to  the  right 

When  tempted  by  the  wrong. 
The  little  ones  were  dear  to  him, 

Who  died  upon  the  Rood — 
I  ask  his  gentle  care  for  you, 

And  for  your  mother  good." 

In  terminating  our  sketch,  it  is  proper 
to  add  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  mor- 
al characteristics  and  personnel  of  the 
poet  He  was  the  truest  and  most  loyal 
of  men,  abhorring  deceit  indeed  with  ut- 
ter hatred,  and  systematically  regulating 
all  his  words  and  actions,  by  the  dictates 
of  the  purest  sincerity  and  honour.  His 
affections  were  singularly  warm  and  en- 
during— we  cannot  conceive  the  possibil- 
ity of  any  one  more  deeply  attached  to 
his  parents  and  whole  family.  In  a  let. 
ter  before  us,  written  during  the  sickness 
of  one  whom  he  loved  with  great  devo- 
tion, he  says,  "  give  my  overflowing  love 
to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  would  buy  off, 
if  I  could,  every  hour  of  sickness  from 
her,  at  the  cost  of  a  week  of  it  endured  by 
myself."  To  his  "  kindred  blood"  he  was 
ever  profoundly  faithful  and  devoted. 
Indeed  his  love  for  these,  had  in  it  some- 
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thing  of  the  confiding  fimplicity  of  child- 
hood. Although  in  early  life  a  man  of 
strong  and  impulsive  passions  which  more 
than  once  nearly  led  him  into  unfortunate 
affairs,  his  character  latterly  was  extreme- 
ly gentle — his  charity  enlarged  and  libe- 
ral— the  whole  tone  of  his  nature  consid- 
erate and  magnanimous.  The  affection 
which  he  felt  for  others,  was  warmly  re- 
turned ;  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and 
not  given  to  impulsive  outbreaks,  said  to 
us,  not  long  since,  that  the  death  of 
his  friend  had  shocked  and  pained  him 
more  than  any  other  event  in  his  entire 
life. 

In  person  Mr.  Cooke  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  height,  gracefully  and 
compactly  built,  and  very  erect  in  his 
carriage.  His  powers  of  enduring  fatigue 
were  unusual — in  his  hunts  he  would  of- 
ten wear  out  the  strongest  of  his  compan- 
ions. Ilis  countenance  was  the  model  of 
manly  beuuty,  and  bore  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  the  celebrated  "  Chandos" 
Shakspeare — a  resemblance  frequently 
noticed  and  commented  on.  None  of  the 
portraits  or  engravings  which  we  have 
seen  are  at  all  faithful  to  the  original. 
His  eyes  were  of  a  deep  hazel — his  hair 
dark  chestnut  and  curling — his  expression 
one  of  great  tranquillity  and  repose.  In 
his  manner  he  was  somewhat  stately  and 
reserved  unless  with  intimate  friends — 
but  this  peculiarity  was  much  modified  by 
a  scrupulous  courtesy, — that  now  known 
as  the  "old  school  gentleman"  air.    A 


very  deep  and  musical  voice,  susceptible 
of  great  expression  in  conversation  or  his 
favourite  amusement  of  reading  from  the 
old  poets,  added  to  the  stately  attraction 
of  his  manner.  It  was  a  very  beautiful 
sight  to  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his  youth- 
ful family,  who  loved  him  with  extreme 
devotion — watching  their  happy  move- 
ments with  a  grave  sweet  smile,  and  not 
seldom  sparing  in  their  sports.  At  such 
moments  his  countenance  had  something 
in  it  singularly  soft  and  winning — the 
clear  penetrating  eyes  grew  mild  and  gen- 
tle, the  proud,  firm  lips  relaxed — and 
every  feature  of  the  fond  father's  face 
became  full  of  gracious  kindness  and  af- 
fection. 

He  smiled  thus  when  he  died :  the  pale 
tranquil  face  displayed  no  indication  either 
of  pain  or  dread :  no  infant  ever  slumber- 
ed more  serenely.  It  was  the  look  of  one 
who  had  passed  away  gently  from  the 
world,  in  the  comfort  of  a  certain  faith, 
and  at  peace  with  Qod  and  man. 

He  sleeps  in  the  "Old  Chapel"  grave- 
yard, beneath  a  headstone  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  lyre,  on  whose  inner  surface 
is  an  antique  harp  without  strings.  A 
weeping  willow  droops  above  the  tomb, 
sighing  in  every  wind.  So  he  slumbers 
peacefully  beneath  the  turf  of  his  native 
land — which  he  loved  so  well  and  faith- 
fully. 

"  His  lifo  was  gentle  j  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  man  I" 
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COME  A»D  GONE. 


Within  those  words  how  deep  a  meaning 
lies,— 

A  ray  of  light,  a  gloom; 
A  ray  as  bright  as  summer  evening  skies, 

A  darkness  like  the  tomb. 

Yes,  thou  didst  come  like  beam  of  evening 
star 

That,  gleaming  on  the  night, 
One  moment  sent  its  treasured  ray  afar 

And  then  was  lost  to  sight 

Couldst  thou  not  stay  to  glad  our  home 
awhile, 

Our  home  so  reft  and  lone, 
To  light  our  pathway  with  thy  tender  smile, 

To  cheer  us  with  thy  tone? 

No;  by  the  truth  that  so  bereaves  my  heart, 
The  sorrow  deeply  shown, 

I  feel  that  we  have  only  met  to  part, 
That  thou  has  Come  and  Gone. 

Caroline  Howard. 

It  would  be  almost  a  vain  attempt  to 
describe  Vernon's  calm  happiness  when, 
upon  reflection,  he  mused  upon  Isabel's 
letter.  A  new  impulse  to  live  and  be 
happy,  spite  of  his  blindness,  was  given 
him.  He  thought  first  of  Sybil's  rejection 
of  one,  who,  as  Isabel  had  written,  was 
in  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  it  left 
him  a  hope  that  she  might,  unspoiled  by 
the  fascinations  of  a  city  life,  be  content 
to  return  to  his  more  quiet  home,  and  he 
revolved  new  plans  in  his  mind  to  render 
that  home  more  attractive  to  her  than  it 
had  ever  been.  He  sent  for  fresh  luxu- 
ries and  choice  pictures ;  he  had  a  garden 
laid  out  which  he  called  Sybil's,  and  into 
which  nothing  but  the  rarest  plants  were 
to  find  entrance,  and  as  it  was  Sybil's  de- 
light daily  to  arrange  tasteful  bouquets 
in  every  available  nook  and  corner  in  the 
house,  he  ordered  a  variety  of  vases  to 
he  purchased,  of  antique  forms  and  ex- 
quisite designs,  blending  poetry  and 
sculpture,  so  that  she  might  take  renewed 
pleasure  in  her  favourite  occupation. 

Vol.  XXVI— 28 


He  even  personally  gave  orders  for  a 
thorough  remodelling  of  Sybil's  own 
apartment,  decorating  it  with  a  carpet 
which  was  more  like  an  exquisite  paint- 
ing than  a  combination  of  woollen  colours, 
while  her  pretty  furniture  was  replaced 
by  another  set  of  a  unique  and  elegant 
design,  in  which,  as  in  all  that  was  the 
result  of  Vernon's  taste  and  judgment, 
might  be  traced  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
rather  than  the  showy.  Nor  was  the 
smallest  particular  neglected  in  the  new 
arrangement,  and  now  that  he  knew  the 
shade  of  Sybil's  complexion  from  Isabel's 
description,  and  that  her  hair  was  blonde 
and  her  eyes  of  the  tenderest  blue,  he 
exchanged  the  hangings  in  her  apartment 
for  other  drapery,  so  that  it  might  lend 
to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  occupant  its 
harmonising  and  subduing  tone.  Then 
he  reserved  a  place  for  the  books  which 
she  loved,  and  further  ornamented  the 
room  with  exquisite  and  costly  articles  of 
vcrtu. 

These  seemingly  unimportant  details 
interested  him  more  than  he  might  have 
been  willing  to  confess,  but  they  were 
for  her,  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  this  was 
excuse  enough  to  himself.  Then  when 
all  was  completed,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper had  declared  her  approbation  of 
the  change,  and  had  wondered  what 
Sybil  would  do  and  say  when  she  should 
first  enter  that  enchanting  chamber,  he, 
too,  grew  restlessly  curious  to  know  what 
her  first  impressions  would  be,  and  more 
impatient  was  he  for  her  return  than 
ever.  And  yet  somewhat  resigned  was 
he  to  her  absence,  for  a  definite  time  was 
fixed  upon  for  its  duration,  and  before 
long  he  knew  he  would  stand  in  her  very 
presence  and  be  contented  once  more,  and 
the  counting  of  the  hours  and  minutes 
seemed  to  take  away  from  them  half  their 
length. 

Then  another  object  of  pleasing  con- 
templation to  him  was  the  idea  of  meet- 
ing  Albert  Linwood ;  of  taking  that  true, 
honest  hand  once  more  within  his  own . 
of  hearing  his  voice ;  of  knowing  that  he 
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was  near  him  oncfe  more  after  so  many 
years  of  absence,  in  which  everything 
had  changed  but  their  love  for  each  other. 
What  a  bright  picture  the  blind  man 
painted  in  his  mind — Sybil  at  home  again 
cultivating  her  flowers,  singing  or  learn- 
ing some  new  lesson  from  hiB  lips,  while 
seated  as  of  yore  at  his  feet,  happy  in 
his  praise  yet  grateful  for  his  chiding  if 
she  in  the  smallest  particular  deserved, 
it; — Albert  seated  with  them,  his  con- 
versation a  rich  treat  as  he  discoursed 
upon  what  he  had  seen  in  that  far  journey, 
and  his  character  doubly  interesting,  now 
that  he  had  added  to  his  other  experi- 
ences the  ennobling  passion  of  a  worthy 
love;— and  Vernon  himself,  blind  it  is 
true  to  Sybil's  loveliness  and  Albert's 
face  radiant  with  happiness,  but  still  con- 
tented at  last  under  his  terrible  and  ir- 
remediable affliction. 

It 'was  the  first  really  healthy  view  that 
Vernon  had  taken  of  bis  own  troubles. 
He  raised  his  head  once  more  from  the 
drooping  posture  which  it  was  beginning 
to  assume,  with  something  like  the  hope 
of  his  old  life  in  his  face  and  form; 
snatches  of  gay  song,  memories  of  sweet 
passages  of  potry  burst  from  his  lips; 
he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the' 
book  of  existence;  the  very  air  which  be 
breathed  was  more  buoyant  and  welcome 
to  him  ;  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  sun- 
shine came  in  at  the  door  where  Sy- 
bil used  to  sit  and  listen  to  his  songs, 
not  as  it  had  come  in  her  absence,  in  a 
long  line  of  unmeaning,  yellow  light,  but 
with  glowing,  dancing  rays,  and  he  loved 
to  draw  is  chair  to  the  spot  where  she 
bad  passed  so  many  of  her  twilight  hours 
ere  he  knew  the  value  of  her  whom  he 
was  entertaining  unawares,  and  to  feel 
their  warming  and  cheering  influence, 
and  imagine  that  each  ripple  of  gold  as 
it  reached  him  brought  a  special  message 
telling  of  her  return. 

But  the  sunlight  was  unchanged,  the 
earth  and  the  air  alike  the  same ;  the 
only  alteration  was  the  happy  one  in  his 
own  liappy  heart;  but  we,  who  have  the 
privilege  of  looking  into  other  hearts, 
know  too  well  how  ill-founded  this 
secuvity  of  content  was,  and  how  the 
beautiful  picture  that  Vernon  had  painted 


was  sketched  only  upon  the  shadowy  and 
evanescent  clouds. 

We  left  Sybil  crushed  and  alone,  and 
Isabel  speeding  upon  her  mission  of  joy. 
It  was  enough  for  Albert  to  know  that 
she  had  been  won  without  asking  how 
and  why.  He  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  garbled,  ingenious  statement  which 
Isabel  made.  Love  such  as  his  never 
reasons;  like  one  intoxicated  with  hap- 
piness he  called  Isabel  his  good  angel 
and  besought  her  to  ask  Sybil  but  for  one 
moment  to  return  to  him,  bo  that  he  might 
by  a  single  word  or  look  express  his 
gratitude,  but  she  was  inexorable,  know- 
ing full  well  that  Sybil  could  not  just  yet 
have  borne  his  presence,  nor  did  she  wish 
to  subject  her  to  it,  remembering  the 
mood  in  which  she  had  left  her,  and  that 
the  chord  drawn  too  tightly  might  snap  if 
but  touched  with  a  feather's  weight 
Therefore  she  silenced  Albert's  eloquence 
by  bidding  him  good  night  and  wishing 
him  pleasant  dreams,  while  he,  smiling 
incredulously  at  the  thought  of  his  losing 
that  blessed  state  of  happiness  in  un- 
conscious slumber,  he,  who  would  not 
be  able  to  sleep  for  joy,  departed  with  a 
promise  of  an  early  visit  on  the  mor- 
row. 

After  a  brief  unconsciousness,  Sybil 
awoke  to  life  and  its  miseries  and  the 
new  part  which  now  devolved  upon-  her 
to  play.  She  longed  for  sleep,  and  it 
came  to  her  like  a  gentle  mother  with  a 
soothing  melody  for  the  weary  child,  and 
calmed  the  fever  in  her  frame  and  the 
wild  throbbing  in  her  head; — ber  last 
free  sleep  she  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was, 
for  on  the  morrow  Albert  would  have  a 
right  to  know  her  very  dreams. 

She  arose  early  the  next  day  and  seek- 
ing Isabel,  she  expressed  her  desire  to  re- 
turn to  Vernon  Grove.  Vernon  would 
scarcely  expect  her  to  avail  herself  of  his 
kindness  to  remain  away  another  month; 
it  was  but  right  and  proper;  she  said,  un- 
der the  new  relations  in  which  she  found 
herself,  to  go  at  once  to  him  and  acquaint 
him  that  she  had  done  his  bidding  to  the 
utmost;  she  knew  of  no  other  reason 
why  he  could  have  wished  her.  to  stay 
except  that  she  might  return  as  Mr.  Lin- 
wood's  affianced  wife,  and  as  the  "first 
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'Wish  of  his  nearf  was  granted,  she  pre- 
sumed that  she  might  now.  retern. 

Sybil  spoke  bitterly  and  with  a  crashed 
and  broken  spirit,  bat  Isabel  was  not 
moved ;  there  was  something  yet  to  be 
done,  the  drama  was  as  yet  incomplete, 
nor  must  the  certain  fall  before  she  had 
performed  her  part  and  won  the  applause 
and  gratitude  of  Florence.  It  did  not 
suit  her  to  have  Sybil  leave  her  just  yet, 
and  bo  she  reminded  her  of  her  promise, 
do  willingly  granted,  to  remain  another 
month ;  and  when  Sybil  said,  in  a  strange 
tone  of  voice,  that  promises  ought  not  to 
be  held  sacred  with  one  so  vile  as  she  was, 
one  who  had  forgotten  what  it  was  to  be 
true,  Isabel  told  her  decidedly  that  it  was 
not  convenient  for  her  to  return  at  present, 
making  some  trivial  and  yet  plausible 
excuse  about  the'  carriage  which  was  to 
take  her  back  to  Vernon  Grove. 

Thus  even  the  change  and  excitement 
of  the  journey  were  denied  Sybil ;  she 
was  completely  wretched,  and  she  looked 
m  vain  for  that  approving,  inward  sense 
of  right  which  she  knew  followed  the 
pursuance  of  duty.  She  longed  for  the 
solitude  of  the  woods  where  she  had  ever 
carried  her  childish  troubles  and  had 
found  sympathy  amid  their  shades  ;  she 
longed  for  the  tones  of  Vernon's  voice,  as 
well  as  for  his  written  words  which  Isabel 
hod  told  her  of,  to  say  that  she  had  done 
as  he  desired.  She  felt  the  need  of  ap- 
plause as  much  as  an  actress  who  has 
strained  every  nerve  to  perform  her  as- 
sumed character,  and  she  'thought,  mis- 
takenly perhaps,  that  could  he  only  ap- 
pear to  her  then  and  there,  and  say  to  her, 
as  he  had  often  done  when  she  had  per- 
formed tasks  which  she  thought  difficult 
once,  but  oh,  how  easy  now — "  Sybil — 
child,  you  have  done  well,"  that  the 
tangled  way  would  seem  clearer  to  her 
weary  footsteps. 

Twice  she  sat  down  to  write  to  Vernon, 
but  that  terrible  third  person,  who  was 
so  necessary  to  him,  would  know  all, 
and  so  it  was  denied  her  to  tell  htm  that 
she. had  obeyed  him  like  a  faithful  child 
to  the  last. 

Then  her  mood  changed,  and  from  that 
nervous  and  feverish  state  she  settled  into 
apathy  and  was  indifferent  to  all  around. 


If  Isabel  spoke  to  her  and  counselled  her 
to  wear  a  brighter  face  for  Albert,  whom 
she  expected  momently,  she  simply  said 
that  it  was  impossible,  thai  Vernon  had 
not  advised  her  as  regarded  the  expres- 
sion which  she  must  assume,  and  thai 
otherwise  she  had  fulfilled  his  commands 
to  the  very  letter;  and  so,  like  one 
wrought  up  to  undergo  any  amount  of 
mental  suffering,  she  awaited  Albert's 
coming. 

It  was  only  the  old  story  over  again,  a 
hand  without  a  heart* — and  who  so  blind 
as  he  who  loves  ?  Calmly  she  listened  to 
his  rapturous  words;  patiently  she  re* 
ceived  those  caresses  of  his  which  raised 
him  to  undreamed  of  happiness ;  silently 
she  heard  his  plans  for  the  future  in 
which  she  now  formed  the  prominent 
part.  For  her  to  say  that  she  loved  him, 
he  yet  neither  asked  nor  required,  and 
this  delicacy  on  his  part  SO  touched  Sybil 
that  she  made  a  resolution,  asking  Hea- 
ven's aid,  to  try  with  every  effort  in  her 
power  to  return  his  affection,  but  until 
that  time  came  she  was  glad  to  feel  that 
he  asked  for  no  passionate  declarations  of 
love  on  her  part,  but  was  content  to  sit- 
holding  her  hand  and  gazing  in  her  eyes, 
satisfied  that  she  was  his  own*  It  was' 
in  such  hours  as  these  that  all  the  secrets 
of  his  noble  heart  became  hers ;  he  told 
her  of  his  faults,  his  aspirations  ;  he  ex- 
hibited to  her  his  deeply  religious  nature 
and  his  dependence  upon  a  higher  power 
for  all  the  blessings  of  life  while  he  bent 
resignedly  beneath  its  discipline.  He 
dwelt  long  and  ardently  upon  his  love 
for  the  occupation  which  he  had  chosen 
and  which  kept  him  always  so  fully  alive 
to  what  was  beautiful  in  art  and  Nature; 
and  one  day  he  brought  her  the  picture 
which  had  led  him  to  fame,  his  Inspira- 
tion, which  he  had  promised  as  a  gift  to 
Vernon,  and  he  told  her,  now  that  she 
whom  it  so  resembled  was  all  his  own, 
he  was  content  to  yield  it  up  to  another. 
Then  he  dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  co- 
incidence of  this  his  ideal  of  all  that  was 
lovely  being  so  much  like  her ;  Heaven 
had  guided  his  hand,  he  said,  as  Heaven 
bad  guided  his  heart.  \ 

But  at  last  Sybil's  strength*  was  over* 
tasked.    It  was  one  evening  when  the 
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dully  winds  of  winter  came,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  withered  leaves,  remind- 
ing her  of  the  forest  winds  and  leaves  of 
Vernon  Grove.  Unmindful  of  the  cold, 
she  had  sought  that  marble  sylvan  temple 
where,  not  many  weeks  before,  she  had 
breathed  so  freely  and  happily,  and  in 
its  shelter  she  hoped  to  find  the  solitude 
which  she  so  much  needed.  Everything 
told  of  a  wintry  frost,  and  though  care- 
ful hands  had  been  busied  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  gardens,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  unceasing  mil  of  the  dry, 
dead  leaves,  nor  make  the  sluggish  foun- 
tains flow,  nor  give  an  appearance  of 
warmth  to  the  chill,  glistening  marble. 

Sybil  sat  down  and  bowed  her  head  in 
her  hands  with  such  a  spirit  of  loneliness, 
such  a  desolate  sense  of  homesickness, 
that  she  felt  as  if  her  young  heart  must 
break. 

It  was  here  and  thus  that  Albert  found 
her,  and  drawing  her  hands  from  her  face 
he  chid  her  gently  for  seeking  the  cold 
outer  air  instead  of  the  glowing  flame 
within  the  house.  But  the  only  answer 
that  Sybil  vouchsafed  was  a  passionate 
flow  of  tears. 

"Are  you  not  happy,  dearest?"  he 
asked  anxiously:  "am  I  not  worthy  of 
of  you  ?  do  you  need  a  more  devoted  love 
than  mine?" 

Sybil  still  wept  wildly,  and  Albert 
drawing  her  head  upon  his  bosom  pil- 
lowed it  there,  and  awaited  anxiously  for 
some  word  of  explanation  from  her  whose 
single  tear  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  him. 
It  was  the  place  above  all  others  where, 
if  she  needed  comfort  and  if  she  had  loved 
him,  she  would  have  found  it,  but  raising 
herself  and  rejecting  the  proffered  resting 
place,  she  looked  with  tearful  eyes  into 
his  and  spoke. 

"  I  confess  it,"  she  eaid,  "I  do  not  feel 
happy,  and  it  must  seem  to  you  ungrate- 
ful to  hear  me  say  it,  but  I  cannot  help 
it.  I  have  given  you  my  esteem  and  re- 
spect and  you  said  that  you  would  wait 
patiently  for  my  love  to  come.  Your  de- 
votion should  have  touched  my  cold,  hard 
heart  and  melted  it  ere  this,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  the  time  will  come,  yes,  it  must, 
when  I  can  repay  you  better  for  your 
love  than  I  do  at  this  moment;  but,  oh, 


Albert,  just  now,  just  for  a  little  while, 
look  upon  me  as  a  poor,  weak  child  and 
treat  me  like  one,  and  let  me  go  back  at 
once  into  the  country.  I  know  not  why 
I  am  thus  dispirited  and  so  unlike  my 
former  self,  unless  it  be  that  I  have  led 
this  artificial  city  life  too  long,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  purer  air  and  the  free, 
free  woods  in  which  I  was  born  would  re- 
store me  to  something  of  my  native  cheer- 
fulness. Here,  I  know  that  I  shall  distress 
you  by  this  weary,  listless  spirit,  here," 
she  added,  with  sudden  energy,  "  /  fed 
that  I  must  die." 

Why  did  he  not  see  it  all  before?  he 
asked  himself;  why  did  he  not  read  her 
thoughts  and  discover  bow  little  the  sweet 
wood-violet  could  flourish  out  of  its  own 
pure  atmosphere.  .  He  hastened  to  Isabel 
and  urged  her  to  send  8ybtl  back  to  Ver- 
non Grove  at  once,  and  the  former  no 
longer  objecting  to  her  going,  acceded  to 
bis  proposition,  naming  the  day  and  hour 
for  Sybil's  departure.  It  was  not  quite 
as  early  as  Albert  could  have  wished,  for 
she  still  wanted  time.  She  no  longer  rais- 
ed obstacles  to  the  leave-taking,  because 
now  she  would  go  as  Linwood's  affianced 
wife,  but  some  preliminary  steps  were  to 
be  taken.  She  must  write  to  Vernon  and 
let  him  know  of  Sybil's  return  and  under 
what  circumstances ; — this  was  a  delicate 
task,  but  her  ingenuity  soon  found  a  ready 
way  to  accomplish  it.  Fortunately  for 
the  development  of  her  plans,  she  had 
told  Albert  and  Sybil  that  she  would  her- 
self write  and  acquaint  Vernon  of  their 
engagement,  and  she  congratulated  her- 
self upon  waiting  until  the  precise  and 
most  auspicious  moment  had  arrived. 

When  Albert  left  her,  she  sat  down 
and  penned  a  few  hurried  words  to  Ver- 
non, duly  approved  of  by  Florence,  and 
with  which  she  herself  was  satisfied  as  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  and  though  she 
knew  that  the  shock  must  be  a  great  one 
to  her  brother  when  the  intelligence  first 
would  reach  him,  still  it  must  exonerate 
her  from  all  blame  in  his  estimation. 
Those  hurried  lines  were  the  following : 

"Dear  Richard: 

"Who  can  foretel  the  future!  Albert 
Lin  wood  has  selected  a  bride,  as  I  fore- 
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'Warned  yon,  bat  you  will  be  astonished 
to  hear,  that  his  affianced  is  Sybil  Gray, 
astonished  and  delighted  both,  for  she  is 
the  child  of  your  adoption  and  he  the 
brother  of  yoar  love*  You  mast  expect 
to  see  Sybil  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week ;  Albert  will  follow  her  a  day  or 
two  after  her  departure,  when  you  can 
judge  for  yourself,  how  certain  it  is,  that 
with  their  congenial  ages,  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, they  will  be  happy  in  their 
united  liyes. 

"  As  ever,  your  loving  - 


It  was  well  that  Vernon's  servant,  who 
read  this  abrupt  epistle,  not  in  the  least 
suspecting  the  agony  it  inflicted,  immedi- 
ately left  the  room  to  give  notice*  that 
Miss  Gray  was  soon  expected  back,  an 
event  which  caused  the  whole  household, 
as  well  as  himself,  who  had  now  risen  by 
his  devotion  to  Vernon's  interest  into  a 
humble  friend,  great  rejoicing,  for  Sybil 
was  beloved  by  all. 

It  was  well  that  in  his  presence  Ver- 
non had  command  over  himself,  for  no 
sooner  had  he  departed  than  his  old 
enemy,  unrestrained  passion,  burst  forth ; 
he  felt  struck  as  with  lightning,  not  dead, 
that  would  have  been  best,  he  thought, 
but  scathed  as  with  liquid  fire ;  the  bit- 
terest curses  issued  from  his  lips,  and  he 
hurled  upon  the  head  of  the  child  whom 
he  had  loved  so  tenderly  and  upon  the 
friend  whom  he  had  oherished,  maledic- 
tions deep  and  strong. 

His  life  all  lonely,  hiahopes  all  blasted, 
wronged  as  he  deemed  it  by  his  friend, 
forsaken  by  Sybil,  he  was  reckless. 

Suddenly  seizing  a  pen  which  he  knew 
lay  upon  the  table,  and  with  which  he 
had  often  employed  himself  in  forming 
characters  since  his  blindness,  he  wrote  a 
few  words  to  Sybil  and  folded  the  letter, 
then  calling  John  he  bade  him  direct*  seal 
and  forward  it  without  delay,  feeling  a 
fierce  satisfaction  in  what  he  had  done, 
and  yet  succeeding  well  in  preserving  an 
outward  calm  before  his  servant 

Sybil  was  luckily  alone  when  she  re- 
ceived the  letter.  At  first  she  did  not 
understand  its  cruel  meaning,  and  then 
when  she  spelled  out  the  strange  words, 


and  their  significance  broke  upon  her  with 
its  full  force,  she  would  have  minted  had 
she  not  felt  that  she  had  need  of  all  her 
self-possession,  for  a  battle  was  before  her 
which  she  would  be  obliged  to  fight  alone, 
because  she  knew  that  what  such  a  man 
as  Vernon  had  written  she  must  abide 
by  then  and  forever. 

The  few  terrible  words  ran  thus— they 
were  scarcely  legible,  but  too  truly  were 
they  written  there — 

"  Sybil,  the  blind  can  write  under  some 
circumstances,  and  a  few  lines  will  con* 
vey  to  you  what  I  design  to  say.  Your 
aunt  Mary,  no  doubt,  will  receive  you* 
for  this  cannot  be  a  home  to  you  again ; 
you  must  come  to  Vernon  Grove  never 
more. 

"  Richard  Vstsoff." 

If  she  had  known  what  she  had  done 
to  provoke  his  anger,  if  he  had  only  en* 
lightened  her  as  to  the  extent  of  her  delta* 
quenoy,  she  could  have  borne  better  that 
dreadful  mandate  of  banishment  even 
though  she  had  been  accused  wrongfully, 
but  he  had  shut  the  door  to .  everything 
like  an  explanation  and  only  time  would 
reveal  to  him  the  wrong  that  he  had  in? 
flicted  upon  her.  But  perhaps  she  de- 
served it,  she  thought  Then  at  this  sag. 
gestion,  with  a  scrutiny  which  gave  her* 
self  no  mercy  and  spared  not  her  slightest 
fault,  she  examined  her  words  and  acts 
for  the  past  two  months,  and  still  she 
could  find  nothing  very  blameable  in  her 
conduct,  not  even  any  inconsistencies  too 
flagrant  for  forgiveness  on  his  part. 

To  Vernon's  sister  she  felt  that  she 
must  not  complain ;  what  right  had  she 
to  intrude  herself  upon  Isabel's  home  and 
protection,  when  her  brother  had  die* 
carded  her  as  too  unworthy  to  find  a 
shelter  beneath  his  roof !  No,  some  other 
plan  must  be  thought  of. 

Next,  the  idea  occurred  to  her  of  writ- 
ing to  Vernon  and  humbly  asking  where 
her  offence  lay,  and  desiring  pardon  for 
any  omission  or  commission  on  her  part* 
but  his  having  written  himself,  seemed 
to  be  proof  conclusive  that  he  did  not 
wish  another  to  share  the  mystery,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  she  did  not  dwell  long. 
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epan  that  thought  because  of  its  imprac- 
ticability. She  must  act  as  though  Rich- 
•ard  Vernon,  who  had  so  often  laid  his 
•hand  upon  her  head  and  promised  her 
protection  through  the  storms  of  life,  were 
dead  to  her,  or  had  thrust  her  from  his 
world. 

Then  to  have  asked  consolation  or  sym- 
pathy from  Albert,  feeling  as  she  did  to- 
wards him,  she  could  not,  would  not ;  so 
turn  where  she  would,  like  a  poor  wounded 
hare  pressed  hard  on  all  sides  by  its  pur- 
suers, she  stood  stationary  for  an  instant 
•with  a  glare  almost  of  insanity  in  her 
♦yes,  looking  around  to  see  if  there  was 
no  way  of  escape,  through  tangled  wood, 
or  fern,  or  deep  waters,  or  burning  fields. 
Had  she  paused  long  in  that  unprofitable 
survey  it  would  literally  have  maddened 
her,  and  so  at  onee  seeking  Isabel  she 
told  her  as  calmly  as  she  could  that  she 
would  avail  herself  of  her  kindness,  and 
taking  the  carriage  she,  instead  of  going 
to  the  Grove,  would  pay  a  visit  to  her 
aunt,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her 
early  childhood.  Isabel  thinking  this  ar- 
rangement natural  enough,  and  suppos- 
ing that  Vernon  would  send  for  her  there, 
readily  acceded  to  Sybil's  wishes,  and 
little  deemed  that  under  that  calm,  cold 
exterior  a  human  heart  was  bleeding. 

Then  came  tho  parting  with  all  who 
had  been  kind  to  the  gentle  girl.  Her 
consideration  always  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  domestics,  and  as  they  gathered 
round  it  was  a  sad  trial  to  her  to  hear 
their  words  of  sorrow  at  the  thought  of 
losing  her,  or  some  chance  allusion  to 
Linwood,  for  their  relation  to  eaoh  other 
was  generally  known,  and  though  couched 
In  respectful  terms,  the  simple  wish  of  a 
long  and  happy  life  and  a  pleasant  jour* 
ney  with  her  chosen  companion  to  the 
end,  failed  to  bring  the  smile  which  they 
tried  to  call  to  her  lips. 

Next  followed  het  farewell  to  Clayton ; 
if  be  could  have  loved  anything  but  his 
wife  and  the  constant  accumulation  of 
gain,  he  must  have  loved  Sybil,  for  she 
had  left  the  impress  of  her  pure  and 
beautiful  spirit  upon  his  household,  but 
his  heart  was  hardened  to  anything  like 
affection  beyond  his  contracted  sphere, 
and  a  hurried  "good-bye"  was  all  that 


he  vouchsafed  her.  Afterwards  she  turned 
.to  Isabel,  looking  to  her,  at  least,  who 
had  taken  such  an  interest  in  her  fate, 
for  some  deep  emotion  now  that  6he  was 
about  to  leave  her,  but  she,  feeling  some- 
what conscience-stricken  at  the  sight  of 
that  pale,  suffering  face,  affected  an  air 
of  levity  which  served  to  deaden  her  self- 
reproach,  and  Sybil  turned  away  front 
•her  heartless  adieu  to  meet  what  she  most 
dreaded,  Florence's  scornful  bearing. 
Delicacy  might  have  kept  her  away,  for 
she  knew  that  Sybil  oonld  feel  no  affection 
for  one  who  scarcely  made  a  secret  of  one 
day  hoping  to  take  her  place  at  Vernon 
Grove,  but  curiosity  prevailed,  she  wanted 
to  see  the  last  of  her  rival  who  was  now 
so  surely  removed  from  her  path. 

She  was  more  regal  than  ever,  Sybil 
thought,  and  that  qaeen-like  bearing  be* 
came  her  well;  her  lips  were  blandly 
smiling,  but  her  eyes  were  gleaming  with 
a  cruel  light,  an  assumption  of  power, 
which  lit  ap  her  face  with  a  wondrous 
beauty. 

Sybil  extended  her  hand  and  looked 
deprecatingly  towards  her  as  though 
silently  asking  her  not  to  kilL  one  eo 
crushed  already,  with  a  word  of  unkind - 
ness,  but  Florence,  in  the  height  of  her 
pride  and  consciousness  of  success,  like 
a  tiger  watching  her  prey,  still  kept  her 
basilisk  eyes  fastened  upon  her  and 
heeded  not  her  beseeching  glance. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  touching  Sybil's 
hand  with  the  tins  of  her  long,  slender 
fingers,  "that  when  we  pay  another  visit 
to  Vernon  Grove,  as  toe  intend  to,  Jfr. 
Jjinwood  will  hare  claimed  you  as  his 
bride,  and  Mr.  Vernon  will  be  our  sole 
entertainer.  We  shall  miss  the  little 
songstress  who  entertained  us,  and  should 
we  go  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Cave, 
we  shall  feel  sadly  in  want  of  some  one 
to  get  up  an  exciting  scene." 

"Would  to  God  I  had  died  in  that 
gloomy  cavern,"  thought  Sybil,  but  she 
only  murmured  some  common-place  words 
in  reply,  and  passed  out  to  the  carriage 
where  Albert  was  waiting  to  arrange  her 
furs  comfortably,  and  to  utter  some  low, 
tender  words  at  parting,  which  Sybil 
scarcely  heard  or  understood. 

"Expect  me  soon,  dearest,"  he  whia- 
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pered,  "I"  shall  hasten  from  Vernon 
Grove  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can  after  my 
Visit  to  Richard,  and  see  yon  at  your 
aunt's,  for  where  you  are  not,  there  is  no 
happiness  for  me/7 

"Thank  yon,"  said  Sybil  looking  np 
'with  a  strange,  almost  idiotic  smile.  8he 
felt  called  upon  to  say  something,  she  did 
not  exactly  know  what,  and  the  carriage 
moved  off  with  its  sad  and  weary  occu- 
pant 

It  was  a  long,  long  drive,  and  before 
toany  miles  were  passed  the  rain  came 
down  in  a  steady  drizzle  and  the  cold 
wind  moaned  through  the  branches  of  the 


44 Better  thus,"  thought  Sybil,  "than 
the  gay,  happy,  mocking  sunshine." 

The  carriage  reached  the  humble  cot- 
tage door,  and  Sybil  alighted  and  entered. 
A  staid  woman,  with  placid  face,  and  her 
gray  hair  combed  Bmoothly  upon  her  un- 
vrrinkled  brow,  sat  by  the  lire  intently 
engaged  in  knitting,  fib  passionless  an 
aspect  had  she,  so  mechanical  were  her 
movements,  so  busy  was  she  in  her  occu- 
pation as  though  life  had  no  other  work 
for  her  to  do,  that  a  looker-on  might  have 
said  she  had  traversed  the  stormy  waves 
ttf  existence,  and  had  now  emerged  into 
a  calm,  open  sea,  where  not  even  the 
memory  of- the  past  remained  to  her  to 
disturb  the  serenity  of  her  look;  or  if 
passions  were  beneath  that  calm  exterior, 
or  had  memory  ploughed  deep  furrows  in 
her  soul,  she  had  learned  the  art  of  keep- 
ing them  subjected  to  her  will  and  out  of 
the  sight  of  others. 

She  did  not  hear  Sybil's  step  nor  know 
of  her  presence  until  she  felt  a  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  a  most  musical  voice 
speaking  close  to  her  eat. 

"Dear  aunt  Mrtry,"  said  she,  "I  have 
come  to  live  with  you,  if  you  will  let 
me, — you  remember  Sybil  whom  you 
called  your  pet  once  when  she  was  a 
little  child.  I  am  strong  and  shall  not 
be  much  of  a  burden  to  you,  for  I  can 
help  you  work — will  you  let  me  come  ?" 
.  The  kind-hearted  woman  arose  at  once, 
and  gazing  a  moment  intently  at  Sybil, 
brushed  away  a  few  tears  as  she  saw  her 
brother's  features  reflected  in  his  child's, 
then  kissing  her  she  bade  her  welcome, 


look  off  her  bonnet,  chafed  her  cold  hands 
until  they  were  warm,  threw  an  additional 
'Stick  upon  the  fire  which  burned'brlghtly 
with  a  cheerful  glow,  saw  that  her  trunks 
were  carefully  placed  in  the  little  passage 
way,  and  then  sat  down  with  her  at  the 
hearth. 

It  was  all  humble  enough,  but  it  was  a 
refuge  and  a  home. 

"  And  so  those  grand  proud  folks  have 
forsaken  you/'  at  last  said  the  placid* 
Jaced  woman.  "  •  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes/  Bays  the  good  book ;  have  they 
turned  you  away,  Sybil,  dear?" 

"They  have,  aunt-Mary." 

Sybil  shivered,  the  truth  had  not  come 
home  to  her  so  certainly  before,  here  was 
no  glossing  over  of  words,  she  had  been 
literally  turned  away,  forsaken. 

"You  are  cold,  child,  draw  nearer  yet 
to  the  fire." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  cold  now/9  she  an- 
swered ;  "  you  are  so  kind  and  good,  ao4 
it  is  so  warm  and  comfortable  here ;  what 
a  pleasant  home  you  have,  dear  aunt 
Mary."  Sybil  felt  what  she  said  spite  of 
the  stained  plastering,  rough  floor,  and 
rude  chair  upon  which  she  was  seated. 

"  I  wonder  that  you  think  so,"  returned 
her  aunt,  "just  coming  as  yon  do  from 
the  grand  home  of  a  rioh  man,  but  you 
will  get  here  what  failed  you  there;  some 
one  to  love  and  cherish  you  always;  some 
one  who  will  not  forsake  you  until  death 
takes  her  from  you.  I  always  thought 
that  it  was  a  bad  plan  of  your  grandV 
mother's  to  give  up  her  cottage  and  take 
you  to  live  at  Mr.  Vernon's,  but  what 
better  could  we  have  expected  from  a 
soured,  unhappy,  wicked  man  ?" 

"Oh,  no,  not  that,  not  the  last/'  an- 
swered Sybil,  rising  and  laying  her  hand 
npon  her  aunt's. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken," 
she  said  less  bitterly,  "but  he  has  done 
you  some  wrong,  has  he  not  darling,  that 
you  come  from  his  downy  carpets  and 
silver  dishes  to  this  humble  shed?" 

Sybil  leant  her  head  against  the  low 
mantel  and  gazed  dreamily  into  the  fire. 
"  He  has  only  told  me  never  to  come  to 
Yernon  Grove  again,"  she  said  with  a 
tremulous  voice. 
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"Neverl  that  it  a  hard,  orael  word, 
Sybil." 

''And  yet  I  toyed  him,  God  knows," 
•he  said  passionately ;  "  I  loved  him  in 
hie  helpleee  blindness  as  a  sister  might 
love  a  brother  I  have  been  patient  with 
him  and  self-denying,  soaroely  allowing 
myself  needful  exercise  at  times ;  then  I 
have  watched  and  waited  for  his  faintest 
word,  and  fondly  deemed  that  I  had  won 
from  him  a  brother's  love  until  this 
wretched  day,  when  all  is  ohanged.  Oh, 
aunt  Mary,  you  know  not  what  I  have 
lost,  such  a  friend,  and  such  a  happy; 
happy  home.  If  I  had  been  ungrateful 
I  might  have  deserved  it  all,  but  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  what  would  please  him 
*  best,  and  not  to  know  why  I  am  banished 
is  the  bitterest  pang  of  all." 

"  Do  not  weep  so  wildly,  dear  Sybil," 
said  her  aunt,  frightened  at  the  violence 
of  her  grief,  "  if  you  have  lost  one  home, 
here  is  another,  humble  though  it  be, 
where  you  and  your  grandmother  will 
ever  be  welcome." 

"  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,"  was  Sybil's  an- 
swer, and  you  must  not  think  me  repin- 
ing or  dissatisfied ;  it  is  so  hard  to  realise 
this  sudden  change,  so  hard  to  think  what 
she  will  do  in  her  helplessness  without 
me,  and  how  Mr.  Vernon,  proud  though 
he  be,  will  find  his  way  through  the 
tangled  woods  to  his  favourite  haunts 
without  my  hand  to  guide  him." 

Her  kind  relative  tried  by  reasoning 
and  comforting  to  still  those  passionate 
words  of  despair,  but  in  the  end  she  let 
her  weep  on,  until  at  last  quite  new  to 
sorrow  such  as  this,  or  indeed  any  sor- 
row save  the  terrible  ordeal  which  she 
had  lately  passed  through  in  promising 
to  be  Albert  Linwood's  wife,  she  ac- 
cepted, like  a  poor  ship-wrecked  mariner, 
any  aid  that  was  offered,  and  half  kneel- 
ing before  the  glowing  fire,  the  violence 
of  her  grief  seemed  spent,  her  tears 
tamed  to  occasional  sobs,  and  pressing 
her  hands  hard  over  her  eyes,  she  became 
more  quiet  Then  the  old  lady  drew  the 
child  towards  her  until  Sybil's  weary  and 
aching  head  rested  in  her  lap:  Soon  Sy- 
bil's sobs  came  less  frequently,  her  breath- 
ing was  more  regular,  her  limbs  relaxed, 


her  hands  dropped  helplessly  from  her 
closed  eyes  and  she  slept  for  very  sorrow. 

Her  sleep,  if  thai  it  could  be  called,  in 
which  there  was  no  real  repose  but  a  suc- 
cession of  starts  and  a  quivering  of  her 
rich,  ripe  lips  like  a  grieved  child's,  did 
not  continue  long,  and  she  awoke  with  a 
frightened  look  and  gased  wildly  around. 

"I  would  not  think  about  bim  any 
more,"  said  her  aunt,  now  finding  it 
necessary  to  be  decisive,  "  forget  one  who 
has  proved  so  cruel,  so  false-hearted." 

"  He  is  net  cruel,  not  fake- hearted/' 
she  answered  quickly ;  aunt  Mary,  if  yon 
love  me  you  must  take  those  words  bask.*1 

"  I  cannot  take  them  back,  and  will 
not,  either*"  returned  her  aunt,  K  until 
you  can  prove  him  otherwise  by  letting 
me  hear  the  whole  story ;  sit  down,  8ybil, 
and  tell  me  all,  so  that  I  may  judge  be- 
tween yon,  for  now  that  he  has  sent  yon 
sway  from  him  into  another  home,  dis- 
carded you,  as  I  understand  you,  with- 
out a  hearing;  now  that  you  aro  mine, 
and  not  his,  I  must  hear  all." 

Sybil  seated  herself  again,  gathered  up 
her  long,  dishevelled  hair  into  something 
like  order,  clasped  her  hands  together, 
sighed  deeply  and  then  began  her  story, 
while  her  aunt  Mary  bent  over  her  knit- 
ting-work, and  the  polished  needles 
clicked  in  their  eternal  round* 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

How  ohanged  since  last  her  sparkling  eye 
Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
.Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait, 

Where  beauty  watched  to  imitate 
Her  gentle  voice  and  lovely  mien,— 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 
The  graces  of  its  queen. 

JfJfTOH, 

"So  the  dreams  depart, 
So  the  shadows  flee, 
And  the  sharp  reality 
Now  must  act  its  part" 

"Well,  aunt  Mary,"  Sybil  began, 
"  you  know  that  he  is  very  rich ;  you,  in 
your  humble  home  here,  can  scarcely  re- 
alise what  his  wealth  is,  and  how,  though 
he  never  has  beheld  and  never  will  be- 
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hold  all  the  magnificence  at  Vernon 
Grove,  his  inner  spirit  craves  for  what- 
ever is  beautiful  and  refined*  You  could 
scarcely  understand,  unless  you  knew  it 
and  had  seen  it,  why  it  is  that  he  cannot 
be  happy  unless  he  is  surrounded  with 
all  that  is  most  attractive  in  nature  and 
art;  or  why,  even  though  blind,  he 
knows  just  where  a  picture  ought  to  be 
bung  that  the  lights  may  fall  upon  it 
properly,  or  what  groups  of  flowers 
would  make  the  best  display.  Even  I  do 
not  comprehend  it  fully,  though  I  have 
known  him  so  long,  unless  it  be  that 
there  hr  a  spirit  of  beauty,  a  harmony 
within  him,  just  as  there  is  in  an  artist's 
nature,  which  calls  for  a  corresponding 
beauty  without" 

"But  ike  story,"  said  aunt  Mary. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  had  forgotten  I  Ever  so 
long  ago,  when  I  was  quite  a  Httle  child, 
I  remember  his  coming  to  grandmother's 
cottage,  and  saying  to  her  in  his  cold, 
proud  way,  while  he  leaned  against  a 
sapling  near  the  porch— 

"  *  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  live  with 
me,  Mrs.  Gordon ;  you  are  declining  in 
life,  with  but  few  comforts  around  you, 
and  we  may  be  of  use  to  each  other; 
you,  with  your  buoyant  spirit  which 
knows  so  well  how  to  live  down  trouble 
and  disappointment,  can  cheer  me, — and 
a  home  with  me  will  save  you  much  anx- 
iety and  labour  for  the  future;  come, 
and  the  obligation  will  be  mutual;  be- 
sides, I  ought  not  to  be  entirely  a  stran- 
ger to  my  mother's  early  friend.' 

"  Grand-mother  glanced  at  me  and 
looked  troubled ;  then  remembering  that 
he  could  neither  see  the  glance  nor  the 
troubled  look,  she  said : 

" •  But  the  child,  Mr.  Vernon ;  I  prom- 
ised never  to  forsake  her,  and  her  parents 
in  another  world  will  ask  her  at  my 
hands ;  and  perhaps  if  I  take  her  to  your 
grand  home,  her  wild,  untaught  ways 
and  my  devotion  to  her  might  not  be  ex- 
actly what  you  would  like.' 

" '  Bring  the  child,  Mrs.  Gordon,'  he 
interrupted,  '  your  duties  to  her  shall  in 
no  way  interfere  with  what  I  would  re- 
quire of  you.' 

"  'But,' continued  grand-mother,  'there 
are  other  reasons  whioh  make  it  seem 


best  that  I  should  remain  here.  There 
are  so  many  changes  with  the  great  and 
wealthy,  that  we  may  have  after  all  to 
return  to  our  cottage,  not  so  content  as 
when  we  left  it.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  a 
place  where  the  blind  can  go  to  be 
taught  better  to  enjoy  life,  and  where  it 
becomes  quite  easy  for  them  to  read  and 
write.  Still,  if  these  are  not  objections, 
there  is  another  thing  whioh  would  mar 
terially  alter  Sybil's  fortunes  and  mine; 
this  dreary  country  life,  now  a  novelty 
to  you,  will  not  content  you  long ;  yon 
will  leave  it  for  other  excitements  and 
pleasures,  and  in  your  wanderings  yon 
would  find  many  a  lady  of  the  land  who 
would  be  glad  to  place  her  hand  in  yours 
and  lead  you  the  world  over.' 

"  Though  it  is  many  years  ago  that  be 
stood  there  before  the  cottage  door,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  lights  and  shadows 
of  feeling  that  passed  over  his  face,  like 
the  play  of  summer  lightning.  It  scent- 
ed to  me  that  the  light  was  there  because 
grand-mother  had  drawn  a  pretty  picture 
of  a  blind  man  led  by  a  fair,  white  hand 
and  guided  on  by  a  tender  voice;  and 
shadows,  because  he  knew  that  at  least 
then,  it  was  not  real,  and  no  one  waited 
at  home  for  his  return ;  or  perhaps  after 
all  it  was  only  the  evening  sun  that 
brightened  his  face  for  a  moment  ere  it 
disappeared,  leaving  his  naturally  gloomy 
aspect  darker  than  before. 

"  Mr.  Vernon  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart  as 
though  there  was  a  pain  there,  and  then 
answered  sadly  and  with  something  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone— 

" '  You  need  fear  neither  of  the  events 
which  you  have  mentioned;  first,  because 
I  am  past  the  age  when  I  could  regularly 
apply  myself  to  learn  a  new  language, 
the  language  of  the  blind,  and  because  I 
should  be  too  impatient* to  study  the  mi- 
nute details  of  such  instruction?  then  as 
for  the  other  contingency,  I  fear  that  the 
ladies  of  the  land,  as  you  call  them, 
would  scarcely  thank  you  for  the  privi- 
lege which  you  are  so  ready  to  offer 
them ;  true,  there  might  be  seme  who 
with  a  Sister  of  Charity  spirit,  for  pity, 
might  undertake  such  a  task;  and  I  know 
one,  and  perhaps  others,  who  would  ae> 
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eept  (he  dice  for  the  take  of  the  gold 
wbioh  gilds  it  and  which  happens  to  be 
the  blind  man's  heritage,  but  these  I 
want  not  As  for  inspiring  pore  love, 
the  love  which  endures  •  all,  hopes  all, 
gives  all,  that  I  can  never  hope  to  gain. 
I  have  experience  to  tell  me  this,— and 
my  contempt  for  woman  as  I  have  known 
her,  her  deceit,  her  avarice,  her  world lir 
sen,  is  too  much  a  part  of  my  nature 
for  me  tover  to  regard  her  otherwise  than 
I  do  now.  But  though  this  is  my  view 
of  the  ball-room  butterflies  that  I  have 
met,  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  some  choice 
spirits  that  I  have  not  met  a  grievous 
wrong,  and  it  is  fbr  this  very  reason  that 
I  want  your  companionship,  so  that  yon 
may  lead  me  to  suppress  this  continual 
murmuring  against  men  and  destiny,  and 
make  me  look  on  the  bright  side  of  life 
instead  of  its  darker  aspect  It  is  be- 
cause I  am  proud,  and  suspicious,  and 
wilful  by  nature,  that  I  want  your  kind 
counsel  to  check  me  and  to  help  me  to  be 
mere  like  yourself, — tried,  and  yet  pa* 
tient;  afflicted,  yet  humble;  lonely,  yet 
not  repining ;  yet  why,  oh,  my  God !'  he 
exclaimed  passionately,  '  why  is  it  that 
I  am  so  stricken  down  and  need  this  dis- 
cipline? Why,  under  such  a  dispensa- 
tion, was  I  not  made  gentle  and  forbear- 
ing? Life  is  almost  too  worthless  a 
thing  to  care  for.  A  blank  or  positive 
torment  would  be  almost  preferable/ 

"  It  appeared  to  me  that  grand-mother 
with  her  calm,  passive  nature,  scarcely 
understood  his  impulsive  words,  so  Bad 
and  despairing,  or  the  character  of  him 
who  stood  before  her  as  he  bared  his 
proud  heart  and  showed  its  secret  sins, 
for  she  said  something  reproachfully 
about  his  battling  against  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  and  his  gathering  only  thorns 
when  he  might  gather  flowers. 

"'Flowers!'  be  said,  while  his  blind 
eyes  seemed  to  gase  fruitlessly  around, 
show  them  to  me;  tell  me  where  .they 
there  are  any  in  my  path/ 

"I  could  not  understand  then  all  that 
he  meant,  though  I  do  now,  and  simple 
child  that  I  was,  I  took  the  wreath  that 
I  was  weaving  and  stood  by  his  side; 
then  as  he  had  said  that  be  wanted  flow- 


ers, I  held  his  hand  and  twined  around 
it  my  pretty  garland. 

"•These  are  beautiful  flowers,  Mr. 
Vernon,'  I  said  timidly,  'crimson,  and 
yellow,  and  blue,  and  the  leaves  are  the 
brightest  green  I  could  find.  It  is  I  who 
am  giving  them  to  you,  little  Sybil ;  wDl 
you  take  them  and  carry  them  to  your 
home?' 

"•God  bless  the  child!'  he  said  ten- 
derly, •  so  you  bring  me  flowers,  Sybil; 
pure  offering  laid  by  pure  heart  in  the 
blind  man's  path.  Will  you  come  and 
live  with  me,  come  and  lead  me  into  the 
sunshine  sometimes  and  let  me  hear  the 
tones  of  your  child-voice,  Sybil?' 

•'Foolish  words,  I  answered  in  re- 
turn, but  they  could  not  be  recalled. 

••  '.Yea,  I  will  come  if  grand-mother 
does,  for  she  has  often  told  me  that  in  the 
great  bouse  beyond  the  hill  are  birds, 
and  books,  and  gems,  and  pictures,  and 
golden  broideries  fit  for  a  queen.  Can 
we  go  to-day,-  or  to-morrow,  can  we  go 
nmof  I  asked  with  childish  eagerness. 

••  His  hand  dropped  mine.  •  Alas!'  he 
said  4you  are  not  separate  from  the  rest; 
draperies  and  tinsel,  broideries  and  gold 
are  the  uppermost  thoughts  with  one 
and  all  of  your  sex ;  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  come,  and  bring  the  child ;  you 
at  least  are  an  exception,  and  are  above 
being  tempted  with  these/ 

"  Then  he  stooped  as  if  to  kiss  me,  but 
turned  his  head  listlessly  away,  bade 
grand-mother  good  bye,  and  calling  his 
servant,  departed  elowly  through  the 
twilight  woods. 

••  You  know  that  we  went ;  yon  know 
that  we  bade  farewell  to  our  sweet  cot- 
tage home,  Mr.  Vernon  sending  for  us  in 
bis  grand  coach,  and  that  we  exchanged 
our  simple  life  for  his  splendid  home. 
You  see  how  I  grew  from  a  child  to  a 
woman,  while  he  loved  me  as  if  I  were  a 
sister ;  at  least  I  thought  so  until  to-day ; 
you  have  heard  how  grand-mother  grad- 
ually became  imbecile  and  helpless,  and 
even  has  ceased  to  recognise  her  grand- 
child, and  yet  that  he  provides  for  her 
comfort  as  if  she  were  all  in  all  to  htm ; 
that  he  let  me  be  of  service  to  him  some- 
times, repaying  him  in  a  small  degree 
for  all  the  care  and  expense  that  he  has 
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lavished  upon  me.  Then  came  his  sis- 
ter's visit  with  her  beautiful  friend,  who, 
I  sometimes  imagine,  might  have  made 
bim  think  less  of  my  simple  rustic  ways; 
tout  that  may  be  a  harsh  judgment  and  I 
will  take  it  back.  Next,  my  gay,  care- 
less sojourn  at  Mr.  Clayton's  city  home, 
where  everything  was  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  a  dream ;  and  last,  Albert  Lin- 
wood's  arrival.  He,  I  must  tell  you,  is 
Mr.  Vernon's  best  friend, — an  artist  just 
from  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  a  great 
favourite  with  all  who  are  acquainted 
with, him.  He,  aunt,'1  said  Sybil  blush- 
ing, and  determined  to  have  no  half-way 
confidences,  but  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
"he  loved  me  after  he  bad  known  me 
a  little  while,  but  spite  of  all  that  his 
friends  said  in  his  favour  I  could  not  re- 
turn his  affection,  though  his  society  al- 
ways gave  me  pleasure.  He  was  so  im- 
portunate, so  determined  to  win  my  love, 
that  one  day  J  told  him  that  it  must  be  a 
forbidden  subject,  because  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  more  I  felt  that  we 
could  never  be  nearer  than  friends.  This, 
I  thought,  finally  decided  the  matter, 
when  Mrs.  Clayton  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Yernon  counselling,  advising,  in  fact 
telling  me  in  just  so  many  words,  that  be 
would  wish  me  above  all  things  to  be- 
come Albert's  wife ;  and  so  pressed  hard 
on  all  aides,  knowing  Mr.  Vernon's  wish, 
and  Albert's  worth,  subject  to  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton's constantly  advocating  it,  I  forgot 
self  entirely  and  promised  to  be  his. 
Just  after  I  bad  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  those  around,  my  life  seemed  to  be 
one  dark,  dreadful  blank,  but  now  that 
he  whom  I  loved  so  well  has  forsaken  me, 
I  seem  to  turn  to  Albert  as  a  last  refuge, 
trusting  in  the  end  that  his  devotion  will 
make  me,  if  not  happy,  content;  for 
whom  have  I  now  to  go  to  for  protection 
and  counsel  but  you  and  him  V 

Sybil  stopped  for  a  moment  hi  her  nar- 
rative, and  seemed  lost  for  awhile  in 
deep  thought, — then  her  face  brightened, 
for  in  that  brief  space  of  reflection  she 
imagined  that  she  had  discovered  t^he 
cause  of  Vernon's  course  of  conduct. 

"  There  is  one  other  thing,  dear  aunt 
Mary,"  she  continued,  "  which  I  forgot 
to  tell  you,  and  which  may  serve  to  ex- 


plain this  dark  mystery  which  surrounds 
me.  I  met  at  Mrs.  Clayton's  another  per- 
son— a  man  of  wealth  and  position  whom 
I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  inspire  with 
love,  too,  but  neither  could  I  respond  to 
his,  any  more  than  to  Albert's  mad  wor- 
ship, and  so  I  had  to  send  him  away  un- 
happy and  disappointed.  The  idea  came 
to  me  just  now  that  Mr,  Vernon  had 
heard  of  this,  and  that  he  would  rather 
have  me  marry  him  than  Albert  because 
his  wealth  and  influence  are  very  great ; 
I  thought,  that  provoked  because  I  had  re- 
fused so  brilliant  a  lot,  Mr.  Vernon  might 
impulsively  have  written  that  dreadful 
note  of  banishment.  But  my  judgment 
Is  feeble,  my  brain  throbbing,  my  ideas 
not  clear  to-day,  dear  aunt,  and  now  that 
you  know  all,  tell  me  what  you  think; 
and  so  ease  my  heart  of  its  heavy  load  of 
wretchedness." 

But  no  satisfactory  judgment  could 
her  sympathising  friend  form,'  even 
though  Sybil  had  told  her  all,  and  kiss- 
ing her  affectionately,  and  telling  hex 
with  the  earnest  trust  which  was  a  part 
of  her  life,  "to  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
there  was  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud," 
she  led  her  to  her  little  room  and  bade 
her  good  night,  promising  to  consider 
what  she  had  told  her,  and  perhaps  on 
the  morrow  she  might  be  able  to  arrive 
at  something  like  the  truth. 

The  griefs  of  girlhood  are  very  often 
magnified,  and  sometimes  from  the  lips 
of  youth  come  passionate  exclamations 
which  would  seem  to  betoken  utter  mis- 
ery, while  longing  for  death  and  vague 
thoughts  of  seclusion  for  life,  or  a  jour- 
ney in  disguise  to  some  foreign  country, 
are  often  a  theme  of  meditation  for  those 
who  are  suffering  under  imaginary  or 
real  slights  and  ill-treatment.  But  Sybil 
was  bowed  by  no  imaginary  grief.  Up 
to  the  time  of  her  departure  from  Vernon 
Grove,  her  life  had  been  one  pleasant 
dream  with  scarcely  a  ripple  of  sorrow 
to  break  upon  its  even  tenor ;  her  trials 
had  not  come  to  her  by  degrees,  but  had 
suddenly  enveloped  her  in  gloom ;  and 
thus  when  she  was  left  alone  in  that  un- 
familiar chamber,  with  the  drizzling  rain 
beating  against  the  window  panes,  she 
felt  utterly  forsaken] 
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"  the  future  stretched  before  her 

All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea." 

Even  when  her  thoughts  rested  upon  her 
aunt,  she  felt  as  though  she  were  no  real 
refuge  for  her,  since  though  strong  mind- 
ed and  patient,  tried  by  sorrow  herself, 
and  submissive,  her  walk  in  life  had 
been  but  an  humble  one,  and  though  it 
was  no  fault  of  hers,  Sybil  knew  that  she 
could  not  appreoiate  her  nicer  feelings  or 
sympathise  with  the  refined  education 
and  associations  which  had  been  hers 
since  she  had  found  a  home  with  one  so 
fastidious  as  Vernon. 

Had  she  discovered  anything  where- 
with to  reproach  herself  in  that  long  and 
lonely  vigil,  she  might  have  gone  to  her 
accuser,  and  humbling  herself  before 
him,  have  asked  his  forgiveness,  but  all 
was  a  blank  save  his  letter,  the  words  of 
which  seemed  burnt  into  her  heart  and 
brain. 

Ah,  how  weary  she  was  with  weeping ; 
her  head  throbbed  wildly,  and  fever 
flowed  with  the  blood  in  her  veins.  The 
day  had  seemed  so  her  longer  than  any 
other  in  her  life,  because  so  comfortless 
and  wretched ;  it  appeared  to  her  al- 
most a  week  since  she  had  left  Mrs. 
Clayton's  house.  Poor,  forsaken  Sybil; 
she  sat  by  her  window  heedless  of  the 
rain  and  damp  air,  and  looked  out  into 
the  night  to  see  if  a  single  friendly  star 
was  in  the  heavens  to  shine  upon  her 
with  a  cheering  ray,  but  in  vain  did  she 
look  for  sympathy  there,  for  the  night 
was  starless ;  the  fitful  waving  of  the 
trees  and  their  grotesque  grouping  fright- 
ened her,  while  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
and  sleet  drove  her  with  unfriendly  vio- 
lence away,  and  she  closed  the  casement 
and  her  heart  despairingly,  while  the 
last  gleam  of  hope  of  any  external  aid, 
to  dull  the  point  of  her  sharp  sorrow, 
died  away. 

"It  cannot  be  wicked  sometimes  to  wish 
to  die,"  she  murmured,  as  she  gased  va- 
cantly at  the  fading  embers  on  the  hearth, 
"  if  God  has  appointed  atimefor  every  one 
to  leave  this  world  of  bitterness  for  an- 
other, why  could  not  mine  be  this  hour, 
this  very  instant?  I  would  gladly  wel- 
come death  if  it  were  not  impious  to 


pray  for  it,  and  how  sweet  would  be  the 
eternal  calm  of  the  grave  compared  with 
a  life  of  misery  such  as  mine." 

Then  she  whispered  to  herself  the 
words  of  another,  which  she  in  her  care- 
less, happy  life  of  the  past  had  often 
wondered  at,  so  improbable  did  it  seem 
that  any  one  should  desire  to  leave  this 
bright,  beautiful  world  of  sunshine,  but 
now  they  came  home  especially  to  her 
saddened  heart 

"  Take  me,  my  mother  Earth,  to  thy  cold 

breast, 
And  fold  me  there  in  everlasting  rest, 

The  long  day  is  o?er ; 

I'm  weary,  I  would  sleep, 

But  deep,  deep, 

Never  to  waken  more." 
Alas  I  for  Sybill  alas!  for  us  aHl 
There  are  tome  nights  when  we  cannot 
sleep;  when  the  overstrung  nerves  re- 
fuse to  be  quieted  and  the  anxious  heart 
will  not  be  still,  and  the  weeper  watches 
drearily  on.  God  save  us  from  many 
of  these  frightful  vigils,— £od  keep  us 
from  the  fierce  agony  of  such  sleepless 
hours  I 

When  such  an  experience  comes  to 
youth,  as  it  did  to  Sybil,  it  is  unfbr- 
gotten  almost  through  a  Hie  time.  The 
cold  night  succeeded  by  the  colder  dawn 
found  her  still  weeping,  and  watching, 
and  longing  for  rest,— and  through  all, 
came  a  cry  wrung  from  her  young  heart, 
with  no  answering  voice  to  still 
"Aiasl  what  haw  1  donef" 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  death-bed  of  the  just — 
Angels  should  paint  it 

Yonng't  Night  Thoughts. 

When  some  beloved  voice  that  was  to  you 

Both   sound   and  sweetness,  faileth  sud- 
denly, 

And  silence,  against  which  you  dare  not 
cry, 

Aches  round  you  like  a  strong  disease  and 
new — 

What  hope?  What  help  ? 

Mr$.  Browning. 

Sybil's  change   of  destination  deter- 
mined Albert  at  once  to  visit  his  friend, 
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and  feeling  in  the  all-absorbing  passion 
which  had  now  become  a  part  of  his  ex- 
istence, that  he  had  neglected  one  to 
whom  he  owed  so  much,  he  hastened  to 
Vernon  Grove.  He  longed  to  impart  to 
him  the  joy  that  this  new  tie  in  his  life 
occasioned,  to  thank  him  for  all  that  he 
had  been  to  Sybil  and  all  that  he  had 
done  for  her,  and  to  receive  his  congratu- 
lations in  person. 

He  was  not  so  absorbed  in  himself  as 
to  fail  to  notice  the  marked  improvements 
which  had  taken  place  since  he  had  visi- 
ted Vernon  Grove,  how  it  had  entirely 
changed  its  character,  and  from  a  fine 
eountry-eeat  remarkable  only  for  its  beau- 
tiful scenery,  wild  and  picturesque  in  its 
nature,  had  become  a  highly  cultivated 
domain,  a  fitting  home  for  a  man  of  tastes 
so  refined  and  cultivated  as  Vernon's. 
The  soft,  fresh  air  of  the  country  blew 
gently  upon  his  brow;  the  brilliant  azure 
of  the  skies,  the  quiet,  interrupted  only 
by  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle  or  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  of  browsing  sheep, 
the  sense  of  perfect  peace,  all  thrilled 
him  as  with  a  magic  influence,  and 
touched  him  as  no  scene  in  nature  had 
ever  done  before;  he  wondered  from 
whence  had  come  that  new  life,  that  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  what  was  lovely  in 
the  world,  thui  perfection  of  existence,  and 
with  a  wild  heart-throb  his  lips  mur- 
mured— "it  is  Jove  and  fyotf." 

His  delicious  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  his  arrival  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  entered,  than  he 
perceived  by  the  utter  absence  of  the  ac- 
customed ceremony  and  style  which  Ver- 
non always  maintained,  and  by  the  hur- 
rying tread  of  servants  to  and  fro,  that 
some  unusual  event  was  disturbing  the 
usual  tranquillity  there.  This  was  a  true 
conclusion,  for  a  stranger  always  unex- 
pected but  ever  to  be  looked  for  was  abi- 
ding there ;  the  spirit  of  death  was  si- 
lently and  invisibly  waiting  for  its  prey, 
and  was  hovering  over  its  victim,  who, 
ss  far  as  a  good  life  and  an  earnest  long- 
ing for  a  higher  state  of  existence  was 
concerned,  was  prepared  for  its  inevita- 
ble call. 

Ever  since  Sybil's  departure,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don had  continued  the  same,  unconscious 


of  the  presence  of  others,  and  imbecile  to 
perfect  childishness,  but  on  the  morning 
of  Linwood'8  arrival  a  change  had  taken 
place,  for  the  better,  as  regarded  health, 
an  unconcerned  looker-on  might  have 
said,  but  a  return  to  consciousness,  like 
the  bright  flicker  of  a  dying  lamp,  only 
showed  those  who  were  interested  in  her 
that  her  last  great  change  was  near,  and 
that  the  bright  intelligence  which  she 
evinced  was  only  an  earnest  of  what  her 
freed  spirit  would  quicken  into  when  it 
left  the  feeble  body  of  clay. 

Her  first  act  was  to  call  repeatedly  for 
Sybil,  and  Vernon,  remembering  his 
promise  to  her  in  case  any  change  should 
occur  to  her  grandmother,  forgot  all  the 
events  which  preceded  his  sending  her 
into  banishment,  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Master  of  events,  and  dispatched 
his  carriage  for  her  at  once  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's, hoping  that  it  would  still  find  Sy- 
bil there.  All  his  injustice,  bis  ungene- 
rous course  of  conduct  suddenly  became 
revealed  to  him,  and  impatient  and  rest- 
less, trying  to  soothe  the  dying  woman 
and  yet  knowing  not  how  to  explain  Sy- 
bil's absence  satisfactorily,  his  anxiety 
for  a  few  hours  was  punishment  enough 
for  his  fault. 

The  sound  of  approaching  wheels  led 
him  from  Mrs.  Gordon's  room  to  the  en- 
trance door,  with  a  vague  hope  that  Sy- 
bil had  not  obeyed  his  cruel  mandate  and 
had  returned  to  Vernon  Grove,  but  in- 
stead of  the  expected  grandchild's  arri- 
ving to  shed  peace  around  her  relative's 
dying  bed,  Albert  entered,  and  with  ex- 
tended hand  and  loving  voice,  greeted 
his  friend.  It  was  no  time,  nor  hour  for 
revenge  or  bitterness,  and  when  Albert, 
with  a  tremor  of  joy  in  his  tone,  and  a 
beating  heart,  began  to  tell  him  his  tale 
of  happiness,  instead  of  smiting  him  to 
the  ground  as  the  evil  part  of  his  nature 
suggested,  he  simply  interrupted  him  by 
saying  that  he  knew  all  from  Isabel's  let- 
ter, and  wished  him  every  possible  hap- 
piness, then  stating  the  case  of  the  dying 
woman,  he  besought  Albert  at  once  to 
return  in  the  carriage  which  had  con- 
veyed him  thither,  and  to  bring  Sybil  to 
her  grandmother.  When  Albert  inform- 
ed Vernon  that  only  the  day  before  she 
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had  gone  to  her  aunt's,  as  be  thought  de- 
pressed and  sad,  and  that  the  rain  had 
poured  in  torrents  during  her  lonely 
drive,  Vernon  shuddered  to  think  that  he 
had  caused  her  the  suffering  which  she 
had  so  plainly  showed,  and  hurried  Al- 
bert off  to  expedite  her  return  to  her  old 
borne. 

Not  long  after  Sybil's  humble,  noon- 
day meal,  a  vehicle  drove  up  to  her  aunt's 
door,  and  Albert  Linwood  alighted.  Sy- 
bil knew  at  once  from  his  sad  and  sub- 
dued expression  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  evil  tidings,  and  importuned  him  to 
tell  her  at  once  if  he  was  the  messenger 
of  any  ill  news,  and  in  obedience  to  Ver- 
non's injunctions  to  delay  not  an  instant 
upon  his  errand,  he  acquainted  Sybil  at 
once  with  the  truth.  No  burst  of  use- 
less anguish  overcame  her,  no  wringing 
of  hands  and  sobs  of  despair,  for  in  the 
school  of  sorrow  through  which  she  had 
so  lately  passed  she  had  learned  some- 
thing of  self-command,  but  with  a  terri- 
ble sinking  of  the  heart  and  with  tremb- 
ling hands  she  made  her  preparations  for 
departure,  blaming  herself  the  while  in 
her  silent  sorrow  for  having  ever  deserted 
that  bed  of  loneliness  and  sickness.  Only 
once  did  Linwood  see  that  calm,  settled 
look  of  despair  alter  in  its  stony  expres- 
sion, and  this  was  as  she  turned  to  bid 
her  aunt  farewell.  Throwing  herself 
passionately  into  her  arms,  she  kissed 
her  lips,  her  silvered  hair,  her  placid 
brow,  as  though  she  were  parting  from 
her  only  friend,  and  sobbed  out  her  thanks 
as  she  embraced  her,  while  the  kind  old 
lady,  wiping  her  own  fast  flowing  tears 
away,  bade  her  remember  that  the  cot- 
tage was  now  her  home,  the  little  attic- 
room  her  own,  and  the  white  curtained 
bed,  come  weal,  come  wo,  especially  re- 
served for  the  dear  child  who  had  entered 
Hke  a  gleam  of  sunshine  into  her  lonely 
home. 

Sybil  could  only  look  her  gratitude  for 
this  renewed  kindness,  but  Albert  with 
many  eloquent  words  thanked  their  gen- 
erous hostess,  and  with  a  glance  of  pride 
at  Sybil,  bode  her  remember  that  he  had 
a  claim  upon  her  likewise,  and  that  at 
some  future  time  not  far  distant,  he  hoped 


to  reciprocate  her  hospitality  by  offering 
to  her  a  home  with  them. 

The  old,  despairing  look  came  back  to " 
Sybil ;  a  sudden  shudder  seized  ber  upon 
hearing  Lin  wood's  words,  and  uttering 
an  impatient  "come,"  she  sprang  into 
the  carriage  and  they  were  soon  speeding 
swiftly  on  their  way.  Sybil  was  riles* 
during  the  ride,  tormenting  hereelf  with 
new  reproaches  and  grateful,  oh,  how 
grateful  to  Vernon  for  allowing  ber  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  give  one  look  to 
that  beloved  face  which  had  watched  ber 
from  her  cradle  to  womanhood ;  and  yet 
she  almost  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  wsioJa 
awaited  her*  She  had  never  seen  death, 
she  had  read  of  it  only,  either  aa  sur- 
rounded with  horrors  or  as  an  event 
whioh  was  a  swift  and  beautiful  transi- 
tion from  earth  to  a  higher  life,  where  a 
corpse  was  bedecked  with  flowers  or 
drooping  willows  hung  poetically  over  a 
fresh-made  grave,  but  in  her  conception 
of  it  there  was  nothing  real.  What  she 
had  beard  and  read  seemed  to  her  alar 
off,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream,  but  now* 
here  it  was  close  at  hand  ;  the  rigid  form* 
the  ioy  brow,  the  stiff,  unanswering  Hpa, 
the  unyielding  fingers,  and  she  sank  back 
in  the  carriage  and  covered  her  eyes  a* 
though  to  shut  out  from  view  the  image 
that  still  pursued  her,  and  which  no  effort 
of  hers  could  banish.  Albert,  after  at- 
tempting to  engage  her  in  conversation 
in  order  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  pain- 
ful subjects,  and  failing  in  his  efforts,  left 
her  to  herself,  and  Sybil  appreciated  his 
delicacy  in  conjecturing  that  in  an  hour 
like  that,  words  had  no  comforting  power, 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  occasionally 
taking  her  hand  and  pressing  it  tenderly, 
or  whispering  a  single  word  of  endear- 
ment, which  she,  however,  scarcely  heard, 
since  there  seemed  only  one  bitter  thought 
left  her,  one  over-mastering  sensation,  in- 
volved in  a  little  sentence,  the  presence  of 
death  in  the  household. 

At  last  the  carriage  stopped  and  she 
was  at  home — yes,  she  thought,  spite  of 
all,  it  was  still  her  home,  and  the  jour- 
ney to  it,  that  ride  whioh  seemed  to  ber 
to  have  extended  over  numberles  <  days, 
was  at  last  at  an  end,  and  the  hallowed 
spot  was  reached.    How  her  heart  years- 
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ed  towards  each  familiar  object,  how  even 
through  eyes  now  fast  filling  with  tears 
the  noted  the  growth  of  her  favourite 
plants,  the  delicate  blossoms  of  the  fruit 
*  trees  which  she  had  left  with  bare,  crag- 
gy branches,  the  fresher  look  of  the  rain* 
brightened  verdure.  She  scarcely  availed 
herself  of  Albert's  proffered  assistance, 
but  springing  lightly  to  the  ground,  hur- 
riedly replied  to  the  servants'  words  of 
welcome,  rushed  by  them  past  the  long 
corridor,  up  the  wide  flight  of  steps,  and 
then  with  noiseless,  but  swift  footsteps, 
entered  that  dim  and  silent  room  of 
death. 

It  needed  not  her  voice  in  its  cry  of 
despair  as  she  knelt  by  the  couch,  to  tell 
at  least  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  apart* 
meat  of  her  return,  for  Vernon  had  rec- 
ognized her  first  foot-fall  on  the  stairs, 
bis  heart  beating  tumultuously  as  she  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  te  his  pres- 
ence. 

That  absence  of  two  long  months  was 
ended !  For  a  moment  he  forgot  that  she 
was  another's  and  remembered  her  only 
as  his  little  Sybil  whom  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting so  long  and  so  fondly,  and  an  im- 
pulse to  fold  her  to  bis  heart  was  too  soon 
dispelled  by  the  memory  that  she  was 
lost  to  him  forever. 

It  was  a  scene  that  Sybil  never  forgot. 
There  lay  the  dying  woman  gasping  her 
name,  while  Vernon  leaned  over  her  whis- 
pering what  words  of  comfort  his  lips 
could  frame.  Even  in  the  very  presence 
of  death  she  felt  a  quiet  satisfaction  in 
thinking  that  they  were  at  least  still  bound 
together  by  friendship,  and  that  the  doom 
of  banishment  and  estrangement  extend- 
ed not  to  her. 

"  Grandmother,  look  at  me,"  she  cried, 
sinking  down  upon  her  knees  by  the  bed 
side,  "  forgive  me  for  the  wrong  that  I 
did  in  leaving  you ;  ah,  you  know  not 
what  I  suffer." 

The  glazed  eyes  turned  lovingly  upon 
the  pleading  suppliant,  and  a  smile  lit  up 
the  pale  face  lying  there  which  was. more 
potent  than  many  words. 

"Could  you  only  be  spared  a  little 
longer,"  said  the  sobbing  girl,  M  I  would 
Bhow  you  how  much  I  love  you,  I  who 
left  you  so  desolate  and  ill.". 


nBe  has  been  very  kind  to  me,"  gasped 
out  the  dying  woman,  pointing  to  Ver- 
non, who  could  not  withdraw  himself 
from  the  room,  though  he  felt  that  per- 
haps that  parting  hour  should  be  sacred 
to  the  dying  woman  and  her  orphan 
child. 

Sybil  drew  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her 
wet  cheek  upon  his  hand. 

"  I  knew  he  would,"  she  said  softly, 
11 1  trusted  you  with  him  because  I  was 
sure  of  his  kindness  and  faithfulness:" 

An  act  so  full  of  confidence  and  words 
so  sweet  and  forgiving  brought  a  conscious 
blush  of  guilt  to  Vernon's  face. 

"  Have  I  been  kind  and  faithful  to  you> 
beloved  child,"  he  whispered,  bending 
over  her ;  "  have  I  not  rather  proved  my- 
self faithless  and  not  worth  trusting  at 
all?" 

"Ton  did  not  mean  to  do  that"  6he 
answered,  pressing  the  soft  velvet  of  her 
cheek  still  more  closely  to  his  hand,  "  it 
was  a  mistake,  some  one  misled  you.  Ah, 
there  is  no  home  like  this ;  no  hand  so 
fit  to  guide  me  as  this  ;  you  will  not  send 
me  away  from  you  again,  dear  Mr.  Ver- 
non, promise  me  that  you  will  not." 

Her  gentleness,  her  sweet  call  for  pro- 
tection, her  dependence  upon  him  thawed 
his  cold  nature,  and  opened  his  heart  to 
her  once  more.  He  drew  her  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  it  rested  there  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  could  he  have  seen  those 
eyes  bent  upon  him  with  an  inexpressible 
tenderness,  he  would  have  blamed  him- 
self still  more  for  every  tear  that  he  had 
caused  her  to  shed. 

"Sybil,"  he  said  earnestly,  "forgive 
me  for  what  I  have  done  ;  the  demon  of 
passion  maddened  me  when  I  wrote 
those  words,  and  triumphed ;  that  demon 
which  you  alone  can  quell;  but  I  am 
calmer,  better  now,  and  I  promise,  so  help 
me  God,  if  you  can  trust  to  the  promises 
of  one  so  unworthy  as  I,  to  keep  you  here 
with  me  as  long  as  you  will  stay,  and  not 
to  have  one  thought  of  you  which  does 
not  relate  to  your  welfare,  ay,  even  after 
Albert  himself  comes  and  takes  you 
away." 

■  Sybil'started  at  his  closing  words,  and 
then  crept  still  closer  to  him  as  though 
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lie  could  shield  her  even  then  from  thai 
dreaded  event. 

"  And  will  yon  promise  me,  too/'  she 
asked,  "  to  tell  me  some  other  time  than 
this,  what  bitter  wrong  I  did  you  which 
led  yon  to  banish  me  forever  from  your 
presence?" 

"  It  was  no  wrong,  dear  Sybil,  or  if 
there  were  any,  it  was  all  on  my  side* 
No,  I  can  never  disclose  to  you  my  rea- 
son for  that  insane  act — there  are  some 
things  in  life  which  must  remain  secret 
between  man  and  his  Maker,  some  emo- 
tions which  only  He  must  behold.  There 
was  a  struggle,  but  its  nature  you  must 
never  know — all  that  can  be  said  of  it 
now,  is,  that  it  has  past,  and  that  we, 
you  and  I,  my  precious  one,  are  not  to  be 
parted  save  with  your  own  consent 
again." 

Sybil  drew  a  long,  free  breath ;  she 
was  satisfied ;  and  those  words  exchanged 
in  whispers,  at  that  bed  of  death,  were 
necessary  to  make  them  friends  again. 
Mrs.  Gordon  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
stupor  during  their  short  dialogue,  but 
suddenly  starting  up  she  spoke  her  last 
earthly  words. 

"  Sybil,  my  love,  give  me  your  hand, 
and  now,  Richard  Vernon,  yours.  I 
thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  your 
dear  mother's  friend ;  in  that  mother's 
presence  I  shall  soon  appear,  leaving  my 
orphan  child  to  your  care.  Promise  me, 
with  her  hand  in  yours,  that  you  will  be 
to  her  henceforth  as  you  have  ever  been, 
her  father,  brother,  friend,  for  she  has 
only  you  in  the  wide  world." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  that  you  have  another, 
Sybil,  far  dearer,  far  more  worthy  than 
I,  to  guide  you  through  its  perils  and 
trials." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  Sybil,  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  "  not  now,  let 
her  die  thinking — " 

"Thinking  what,  Sybil?  speak;  her 
breath  grows  fainter  each  moment;  let 
her  depart  with  what  comfort  you  can 
give  her." 

"  That  I  have  but  you'*  she  answered, 
"any  other  knowledge  would  only  dis- 
turb her  now." 

"  80  be  ft,"  said  Vernon,  grasping  her 
hand  more  tightly,  while  a  holy  joy  shone 


in  his  face,  and  upon  them  as  they  were 
clasped,  Vernon's  hand  and  Sybil's,  Mrs. 
Gordon  laid  her  own,  breathed  a  blessing 
on  them  both  and  expired. 

Vernon  placed  Sybil,  whose  strength 
had  now  well  nigh  failed  her,  in  a  chair, 
and  calling  one  of  the  servants  who  was 
awaiting  a  summon,  bade  him  tell  Albert 
that  he  was  wanted. 

"It  is  all  over  now,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  as  Linwood  hastened  to  him,  "  and 
Sybil  needs  your  most  tender  and  watch- 
ful care,  for  the  blow,  though  long  de- 
layed, has  prostrated  her  even  more  than 
I  expected.  Go  in  and  see  her,  she  had 
better  not  be  left  to  herself  just  now." 

Albert  entered  the  room  and  strove  to 
arouse  Sybil  from  the  unnatural  and  apa- 
thetic state  in  which  he  found  her,  but 
she  prayed  so  earnestly  that  she  might 
be  alone,  that  in  obedience  to  her  wish 
he  led  her  to  her  own  apartment,  and 
left  her  to  the  solitude  which  she  so  much 
desired.  Sybil  loved  her  room  with  an 
almost  childish  fondness,  its  four  walls 
enclosed  an  atmosphere  which  breathed 
of  content  and  quiet  joy,  how  far  soever 
she  wandered  from  it,  she  felt  that  her 
spirit  still  lingered  within  it,  and  her 
thoughts  turned  towards  it  as  the  Persian 
worshipper  turns  his  eyes  towards  the 
son.  She  had  builded  an  invisible  shrine 
there  whereon  were  laid  her  hopes,  her 
aspirations,  her  prayers  from  her  child- 
hood, and  it  was  with  emotions  of  deep 
gratitude  that  she  felt  that  she  was  to  be- 
hold it  once  more,  to  take  her  old  accus- 
tomed seat  by  her  "landscape  window," 
in  her  own  comfortable  yet  not  luxurious 
chair,  and  to  lose  in  forgetfulness,  on  her 
own  familiar  couch,  the  memory  of  her 
trials  and  sorrows. 

But  all  was  changed  there;  too  bright, 
too  beautiful  was  it  for  her  crushed  and 
broken  spirit,  and  she  scarcely  recognised 
it  as  her  own  chamber,  where  she  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  in  the  past. 
One  thing,  however,  seemed  familiar  to 
her,  that  luminous,  peace-shedding  pic- 
ture of  Evening,  whose  calming  power 
once  interpenetrated  her  very  soul,  but 
before  which  she  now  closed  her  eyes,  so 
intimately  did  it  connect  her  with  the  ar- 
tist who  had  painted  it  and  to  whom  she 
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was  bound  by  a  chain  which  galled  her 
daily  more  and  more,  and  which  she  felt, 
if  it  were  not  for  Vernon's  sake,  reckless 
of  all  that  followed,  she  must  sever  in 
twain. 

"  Not  for  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  "can 
be  these  rich  hangings,  this  soft,  pliant 
carpet,  these  magnificent  mirrors,  for  I 
was  sent  away  in  disgrace,  and  Mr.  Ver- 
non must  have  fitted  up  my  room  for  an- 
other/' and  determined  to  end  her  sus- 
pense, and  to  check  the  bewildered  state 
of  her  mind,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  th§ 
housekeeper  appeared  in  answer  to  her 
summons.  To  her  kind,  sympathising 
glance,  and  offers  of  assistance,  Sybil  re- 
plied that  she  needed  her  not,  except  to 
ask  her  if  she  were  right  in  coming  to 
that  room,  where  all  was  so  new  and 
strange,  so  elegant  and  tasteful,  and  if 
there  was  another  fitted  up  for  her,  if  she 
could  be  shown  to  it  at  once,  and  also  if 
she  would  tell  her  when  the  lady  was 
coming  (she  thought  of  Florence  and  how 
well  it  would  suit  her)  who  was  to  occu- 
py that. 

"It  is  for  no  one  but  yourself,  dear 
Miss  Sybil,"  answered  the  woman,  "  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  of.  the  praise  you 
give  it  I  told  Mr.  Vernon  how  pleased 
you  would  be,  and  if  you  are  satisfied  we 
are  thanked  enough  for  our  trouble.  It 
would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see 
Mr.  Vernon  toiling  and  working  to  have 
all  things  in  readiness  for  you  ;  how  he 
came  up  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  ask 
all  sorts  of  questions,  how  he  had  that 
little  work  table  moved  again  and  again, 
until  it  suited  him,  and  that  new  picture, 
which  cagie  when  you  were  away,  chang- 
ed from  its  place  time  after  time,  until  he 
was  sure,  by  what  I  told  him,  that  the 
light  struck  upon  it  in  a  way  that  you 
would  like.  Thon  he  worried  himself 
more  than  such  matters  are  worth,  to 
know  if  the  counterpane  suited  the  cur- 
tains, and  if  every  speck  of  dust  was 
brushed  from  those  curious  mantel  orna- 
ments, and  the  swinging  mirror  bung 
just  to  suit  your  height  Ah,  Miss  Sybil, 
if  you  could  have  seen  it  all,  you  would 
not  ask  if  he  meant  it  for  any  one  else, 
for  no  one  would  be  so  welcome  here  as 
yourself." 

Vol.  XXVI- 29 


Sybil  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mary,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  indeed  beautiful,  almost  too 
beautiful,  and  Mr.  Vernon  has  been  very 
kind.  You  may  go  now,  and  some  other 
time  you  must  come  and  hear  me  praise, 
separately,  all  your  nice  arrangements." 

Then  Sybil  prepared  for  sleep  almost 
calmly ;  true,  her  grandmother  lay  dead 
in  the  house,  but  she  had  been  called  to 
her  lost,  long  rest,  after  a  life  of  good- 
ness and  usefulness,  and  since  her  late 
years  had  been  so  unprofitable  to  herself, 
it  was  her  great  gain  to  wake  up  upon 
another  life  where  she  was  sure  of  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  duties  of  the 
blessed  sphere  to  which  she  had  been  re- 
moved. This  reflection  was  certainly 
most  tranquillizing,  but  her  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  her  mind  was  more  se- 
rene than  it  had  been  for  several  days, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  she  was  not  forsaken 
by  Vernon ;  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
the  object  of  his  especial  care.  She  was 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  mystery  which 
she  could  not  solve  of  those  words  of  ban- 
ishment which  she  knew  that  he  had 
written  with  his  own  hand,  but  what 
mattered  they,  since  he  had  recalled  her 
and  had  so  humbly  asked  her  forgive- 
ness! 

Sweet  was  her  sleep,  sweet  her  inno- 
cent dreams,  for  even  in  her  conscious- 
ness she  felt  that  he  loved  and  cared  for 
her  still. 

After  Albert  had  conducted  Sybil  to 
her  room,  he  returned  to  Vernon,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  pour  out  to  him  his 
thanks  for  all  his  kindness  and  considera- 
tion in  allowing  him  to  speak  a  few  words 
to  his  betrothed,  in  fact  for  all  that  he 
had  done  for  them  both  in  along  series  of 
unfailing  kindnesses. 

"  As  her  protector,  yours  was  the  right 
to  yield  her  up  into  my  care,  dear  friend," 
he  said,  "  and  while  I  live  I  can  never 
forget  what  you  have  done  for  us  mutu- 
ally. You  have  made  her  what  she  is, 
moulding  her  character  by  your  watch- 
ful care  to  its  present  perfection,  cultiva- 
ting her  mind  until  you  have  rendered 
her  almost  your  equal  in  intellect,  and 
helping  her  to  develope  those  fascinating 
graces  which  charm  every  one  who  ap- 
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proachee  within  her  sphere.  Be  assured, 
dear  Vernon,  that  Sybil  and  I  will  ever 
make  your  welfare  our  daily  prayer." 

Vernon's  heart  seemed  to  him  to  be 
turned  to  stone ;  he  could  have  said  words 
blasting  the  man  who  told  him  eo  confi- 
dently that  he  would  bear  Sybil  Gray 
away  from  his  home  and  care ;  he  could 
have  uttered  curses  upon  his  head,  or 
have  struck  him  dead  with  a  look,  but 
the  memory  of  that  little  hand  which  he 
had  clasped  within  his  own  eo  lately,  and 
of  that  fair,  innocent  head  which  had 
been  pillowed  upon  his  breast,  restrained 
him,  and  though  he  could  not  answer  this 
burst  of  gratitude  with  any  gratulatory 
words,  he  was  at  least  silent,  and  that 
was  a  gain  for  his  rebellious  heart. 


Passing  on  to  the  solitude  of  his  own 
apartment,  he  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it  against  intrusion,  and  then  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  prayed  as  she 
had  taught  him.  What  words  were  then 
addressed  to  an  all  pitying  God,  man  may 
never  know ;  what  agony  was  his,  what 
temptation,  what  struggle,  what  triumph 
at  last ;  but  this  we  may  know,  that  to 
the  grave  of  his  aged  friend  be  went  the 
next  day  with  a  changed  nature,  purified 
from  many  of  its  stains,  girded  with 
strong  resolves,  and  bent  upon  making  a 
final  conquest  of  self.  The  good  seed 
sown  by  the  patient  child  who  had  gui- 
ded him  in  his  blindness,  had  sprung  up 
into  growth,  and  the  harvest  was  abun- 
dant and  blessed. 


SONNET. 


IT    PAUL     H.    HAYNE. 


Well  spake  the  Poet,  that  howe'er  the  ory 
Of  frenzied  sorrow  might  call  loud  on  death  ,• 
No  soul  hath  prayed  thac  with  our  transient  breath, 
The  last  sad  burden  of  a  mortal  sigh, 

Life — thought — desire— should  perish  utterly  j 
O !  rather  would  the  spirit  bear  the  yoke 
Of  torture,  if  beyond  its  prison-bars 
The  glimmer  of  the  feeblest  promise  broke, 

Athwart  new  heavens  sown — thick  with  happy  stars ; 
O  !  rather  would  we  hold  that  doctrine  just, 
Whereby  mankind — save  some  through  Christ  set  free, 

Shall  writhe  for  aye  divorced  from  joy  and  trust, 
Than  yield  up  thus  our  Immortality, 
Queue  Ling  that  hope  in  darkness  and  the  dust. 


"  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 

Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death.11 

[Tennyson  s  "  Two  Voices." 
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THE   HILL   OP   LIFE. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


Methought  I  had  been  passing  for  many 
hours  through  a  forest,  almost  impervi- 
ous to  the  sun's  rays,  and  in  its  gloomy, 
mysterious  stillness,  forcibly  recalling  to 
mind  those  deep  sepulchral  groves  in 
which  the  Druids  of  old  held  their  mystic 
rites.  I  almost  fancied  myself  trans- 
ported back  centuries,  and  beholding 
these  same  ceremonies  performed  with 
life-like  distinctness.  As  this  idea  grew, 
a  superstitious  awe  stole  over  me, — a  feel- 
ing of  terror,  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count, seized  upon  my  mind,  totally  un- 
nerving it.  Unable  to  combat  my  fears, 
I  at  length  sank  to  the  ground  overcome 
by  their  intensity. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness,  a  spot 
of  such  surpassing  beauty  burst  upon  my 
enraptured  vision,  as  dispelled  every  other 
feeling  save  those  of  astonishment  and 
delight.  Methought  I  was  reclining  on 
what,  in  my  recumbent  position,  seemed 
a  plain,  but  on  rising  to  my  feet  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  hill,  smooth  and  level 
as  a  garden  plot  for  many  acres,  and  then 
sloping  off  in  various  ways.  A  soft,  vel- 
vet-like turf,  elastic  to  the  tread  as  a 
Turkish  carpet,  covered  the  surface,  and 
giant  forest  trees,  grouped  occasionally 
with  those  of  lesser  growth,  were  inter- 
spersed at  irregular  distances;  their 
trunks  rising  like  stately  columns,  and 
their  branches  not  unfrequently  inter- 
lacing at  the  top,  and  forming  a  canopy 
sufficiently  impenetrable  to  break  the 
force  of  the  sun's  rays  and  admit  only  a 
chastened  flood  of  checkered  beams.  Far 
off  in  the  distance  a  limpid  lake  shone  in 
the  snnlight  like  burnished  gold,  and  the 
remote  roaring  of  a  cataract  came  crash- 
ing on  the  ear  like  the  booming  of  can- 
non, or  the  heavy  rolling  of  thunder  in 
the  summer  storm.  Nearer,  cascades  were 
throwing  up  their  foaming  showers,  and 
ever  and  anon  diamond  sprays  pierced  by 
a  dazzling  ray,  glowed  with  rainbow  hues. 
Hills  and  dales,  the  former  sometimes 
scarce  deserving  the  epithet  of  undula- 
tions, anon  swelling  into  the  altitude  of 
mountains,  surrounded  this  fairy  region 


on  all  sides.  Every  tree  seemed  vocal 
with  gushing  melody.  The  nightingale 
and  the  mocking  bird,  though  natives  of 
different  hemispheres,  were  yet  met  here, 
pouring  forth  their  rival  sweetness  from 
the  self-same  bough,  and  in  such  seducing 
harmony  as  "lapp'd  the  soul  in  Elysium." 
Upon  farther  examination,  I  found  that 
on  every  side  the  hill  sloped  differently;— 
on  one,  the  descent  for  some  distance  was 
as  gentle  as  the  sleep  of  infancy  or  of  an 
innocent  mind,  and  then,  striking  down 
abruptly,  it  terminated  in  an  unfathom- 
able gulf.  The  opposite  side  fell  off  in 
an  undulating  manner; — the  rises  marked 
by  verdure  and  flowers  of  every  form, 
hue  and  odor,  but  the  falls  as  arid,  as  un- 
prepossessing and  difficult  of  passage  as 
the  desert  of  Sahara.  The  passage  down 
another  side  was  rugged  and  tedious — 
nothing  to  cheer  a  desponding  mind  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  it,  save  a  little 
plot  ef  grass,  here  and  there,  and  the  oc- 
casional appearance  of  some  sweet  and 
lovely  flower ;  but,  if  once  attained,  what 
a  rich  reward  awaited  him !  a  vale,  the 
quintessence  of  everything  beautiful, 
seeming  as  if  just  dropped  from  heaven, 
smiled  at  his  feet  and  owned  him  master! 
The  decline  opposite  this  was  broken, 
harsh  and  sterile,  with  not  one  redeeming 
point,  and  ended  in  a  frightful  abyss* 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill  these  harsh- 
nesses formed  only  an  agreeable  variety  in 
the  landscape,  a  minute  survey  alone  be- 
traying them  in  all  their  deformity.  So 
engrossed  had  I  been  in  admiring  and  in- 
vestigating, that  it  was  sometime  before 
I  became  aware  of  not  being  the  solitary 
occupant  of  the  hill,  and  perceiving  my- 
self to  have  been  unobserved,  I  withdrew 
behind  one  of  the  majestic  trees  near  at 
hand,  and  attentively  scanned  my  un- 
conscious companion.  Young  he  was, 
and  a  handsome,  manly  looking  specimen 
of  mankind ;  but  his  countenance  wore  a 
troubled  and  thoughtful  expresssion, 
which,  from  the  restless  roving  of  his 
eye  from  one  declivity  of  the  hill  to 
another,  methought   arose  from  uncer- 
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tainty  as  to  which  descent  to  take.  Pres- 
ently, a  being,  ethereal  and  lovely  as  one 
of  those  fleecy  clouds  which  oil-times 
float  in  the  deep  vault  of  heaven,  her 
every  movement  soft  and  light  as  a  sephyr, 
glided  towards  him,  and  taking  his  hand 
in  hers,  addressed  him  in  a  voice,  each 
intonation  of  which  was  melody :  "  Young 
man,  I  am  the  good  Genius  of  this  place, 
and,  from  my  fairy  cove  in  yon  ancient 
oak,  have  watched  you  with  intense  inter- 
est. 1  know  the  cause  of  your  disturb- 
ance, and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  be  your 
guide,  will  resolve  all  your  doubts  as  to 
the  course  you  shall  pursue.  Upon  the 
decision  you  now  make,  rests  the  future 
weal  or  woe  of  your  life.  Young,  com- 
paratively inexperienced,  you  know  little 
of  the  wiles  and  snares  which  encompass 
yon  to  your  destruction.  Listen  to  me, 
and  I  will  suggest  to  you  your  path.  You 
are  now,  my  young  friend,  on  the  Hill  of 
Life.  This  descent  on  your  left,  whieh  ap- 
pears to  you  so  velvety  and  full  of  pleasure, 
is  the  road  of  Indolence  and  Sloth: — 
tempting  it  is  to  the  footsteps,  and  its 
apparent  easiness  and  softness  too  fre- 
quently betray  the  young  into  its  pursu- 
ance, but  alas  I  to  lead  their  unwary  steps 
into  a  bottomless  gulf,  unseen  by  you 
from  this  height,  where  is  nought  but 
sighs  and  moans;  the  gulf  of  Regret 
and  bitter  Repentance.  The  passage 
down  the  side  of  the  hill  immediately  be- 
fore- you  is  that  of  Sensuality  and  Vice. 
Though  this  distance  mellows  some  of  its 
most  repulsive  features,  and  invests  others 
with  a  kind  of  wildness,  attractive  in 
itself  to  some  dispositions,  it  is  yet  ir- 
remediably hideous  and  disgusting,  pre- 
cipitating those  unfortunates  who  follow 

Tenneesee. 


its  devious  route  into  the  damnable  pit  of 
Ruin,  Remorse  and  Despair,  which  yawns 
at  its  base  to  receive  them !  Observe  that 
slope  on  your  right.  It  is  the  pathway 
of  Ambition,  and  rises  and  mils  like  the 
bosom  of  the  Deep.  More  chequered  in 
its  characteristics  than  either  of  the  others, 
it  is  yet  hardly  happier.  True,  you  en- 
counter spots  of  exquisite  beauty  which 
confer  the  highest  delight,  but  the  few 
who  attain  its  termination  are  tempted 
to  curse  these  same  lovely  spots  as  the 
ignie  fatous  which  allured  them  on  to  a 
desert  of  Bitterness  and  Disappointment 
And  now,  my  friend,  turn  and  behold  the 
descent  H  propose  you  shall  follow — it  is 
that  of  Religion,  Industry,  Honour  and 
Love ;  toilsome  and  rugged  it  may  seem, 
when  you  come  to  tread  it,  but  there  are 
many  a  verdant  speck  and  bright  plant 
along  its  borders  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
wayfarer,  and  when  he  reaches  the  close  a 
glorious  recompense  is  there :— afair  haven, 
like  unto  Eden,  with  Peace,  Contentment 
and  Happiness  as  its  guardian  angels,  be- 
comes his  fortunate  yet  deserved  portion. 
Speak,  young  man,  and  say  will  you  ac- 
cept my  proffered  guidance?"  With  a 
face,  whenoe  every  shadow  of  anxiety 
had  disappeared,  now  radiant  with  Hope 
and  noble  resolve,  he  carried  to  his  lips 
the  tiny  hand  he  held,  and  replied : — "  I 
will,  good  Genius.  I  am  only  at  loss  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
you" — .  "  No  more— it  is  my  duty  and 
pleasure  to  assist  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  aid ;" — and  she  led  him  forward  to  the 
slope,  which  to  my  great  joy  they  began 
to  descend,  when,  some  one  calling  loudly 
on  my  name  caused  me  to  start  to  my 
feet,  and  lo  I  it  was  but  a  vision  I 
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A  rosebud  lay  upon  her  breast; 

And  as  each  swelling  inspiration 

Heaved  a  gentle  undulation, 
It  seemed  as  gently-  rocked  to  rest. 
There  sat  beside  her  in  that  hour, 

And  gazed  upon  the  lady  then, 
One  whom  perchance  her  beauty's  power 

Had  dazzled  more  than  other  men. 
That  budding  rose  was  in  his  eyes 
A  rioher  far  than  regal  prize. 
But  when  the  lover  sought  to  tell 

The  wish  that  trembled  in  his  hearV 
In  faltering  phrase  his  accents  fell, 

Which  scarce  his  meaning  might  impart: 
For  muoh  he  feared  her  maiden  pride 

Would  hear  his  quest  in  cold  disdain, 
And  well  he  knew  that  if  denied, 

His  heart  would  throb  with  pain. 
Tet  speak  he  did:  the  lady,  musing, 

Paused  and  pondered  his  request; 
And  then,  a  blush  her  cheek  suffusing, 

Took  the  rosebud  from  her  breast, 
And  with  some  moments1  coy  delay, 
As  pretty  maidens  will  display, 
And  in  her  sweet  coquettish  way, 

The  lover's  wish  she  blessed. 
Then  instant  bowed  his  grateful  head, 
And,  "Lady,  for  your  sake,"  he  said,    . 
"This  rose  shall 'never  cease  to  be 
A  consecrated  thing  to  me : 
And  though  its  beauty  must  decay, 
And  all  its,fragrance  die  away, 
Your  votarist  will  guard  it  yet 
As  fairy-charm  or  amulet" 

II. 

Then  happy  he,  as  you  may  deem; 
And  many  a.  joyous  spirit-dream 

Above  him  waved  her  rosy  pinion; 
And  hovering  round  in  airy  stream, 
Light  dancing  fancies  might  beseem 

Young  frolic  elves  of  love's  dominion. 
Hope  sweetly  warbled  in  his  ear, 
And  fled  afar  each  jealous  fear, 
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And  by  his  bright  ecstatic  eye 

A  magic  vision  then  was  seen, 
Of  life  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 

And  as  a  summer  lake  serene, 
Where  love  and  truth  and  beauty's  smile 
Combine,  as  in  Calypso's  isle, 
To  paint  and  pledge  such  perfect  bliss 
As  dwells  not  in  a  world  like  this. 


in. 


But  happy  days  will  vanish  fast, 
And  parting-time  must  come  at  last. 
He  sat  beside  the  beauteous  maid, 

And  gazed  and  thrilled  as  late  before; 
And  pressing  prayed,  though  half  afraid, 

That  she  would  deign  one  favour  more. 
Her  heart,  he  hoped,  could  ne'er  refuse, 

At  such  a  time,  this  added  boon : 
She  would  be  kind,  as  maidens  use, 

In  prospect  of  their  parting  soon : 
The  dear  memorial  which  he  sought, 

If  by  her  grace  he  might  obtain, 
With  sweet  associations  fraught, 
Would  soothe  his  lone  and  pensive  thought 

Until  they  met  again ; 
And  save  his  own,  no  eye  should  trace 
The  features  of  that  lovely  face. 
The  lady  heard.    There  seemed  to  stain 

Her  blooming  cheek  a  brighter  flush; 
Yet  if  it  sprung  of  high  disdain, 

Or  told  of  love,  that  virgin  blush, 
He  doubting  mused :  but  when  she  spoke. 

Her  words  upon  his  startled  ear 
Fell  like  the  blasting  thunder-stroke, 
That  scathes  and  rends  the  forest  oak, 

And  scatters  fragments  far  and  near. 
In  words  ungracious,  light  and  few, 

The  wayward  maid  his  suit  denieA, 
And  dreary-cold  his  spirit  grew, 

As  hope  within  his  bosom  died. 
Yet  seemed  the  lady's  conduct  strange, 
And  causeless  all  this  blighting  change. 
Perhaps  with  light  and  passing  shade 
Caprice  had  chilled  th'  inconstant  maid: 
Perhaps  she  simply  sought  to  veil 

In  seeming  scorn  a  softer  feeling, 
Which,  while  the  lover  told  bis  tale. 

Around  her  conscious  heart  was  stealing: 
Or  else — but  why  the  thread  pursue  1 
Tis  mere  conjecture,  false  or  true. 
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If  drooping  lid  and  burning  cheek 

May  whisper  love  and  virgin  shame, 
Yet  cool  derisive  words  bespeak 

A  heart  that  scorns  the  gentle  flame: 
And  fruitless  toils  the  wildered  mind 

Through  mazy  rounds  perplexed  and  dim, 
Whose  curious  search  is  bent  to  find 

A  reason  for  a  lady's  whim. 

IV. 

Those  fatal  words,  so  lightly  spoken, 
His  heart  had  crushed,  his  spirit  broken, 
But  that  a  temper  high  and  stern 

Upreared  within  its  stubborn  head, 
And  gathering  Wrath  began  to  burn, 

And  every  gentler  feeling  fled. 
For  while  their  dangerous  passions  sleep, 
Some  bashful  men  are  like  the  deep 
When  winds  are  hushed; — so  soft  and  mild, 
And  quiet  as  a  timid  child: 
But  if  by  wrong  or  taunting  word 
From  forth  their  slumbering  depths  are  stirred, 
The  passions  then  tumultuous  roll 
In  fearful  surges  through  the  soul, 
As  when  the  wave,  'mid  foam  and  roar, 
Is  dashed  against  a  wcky  shore. 


The  maid  by  stealth  and  half-askanee 
Gazed  on  him  with  unquiet  glance; 
Beheld  the  lowering  cloud,  and  guessed 
The  angry  thoughts  that  stirred  his  breast. 
Then  in  her  heart  misdoubt  began 

Among  its  secret  chords  to  quiver, 
Lest  he,  that  proud  and  moody  man, 

Incensed  too  far,  might  not  forgive  her. 
Yet  could  she  now  her  steps  retrace, 
And  terms  of  dire  affront  efface  ? 
With  softened  voice,  and  witching  smile, 

And  playful  words,  she  strove  in  vain 
From  brooding  thoughts  his  mind  to  wile, 

And  smoothe  his  frowning  brow  again : 
He  heard,  but  with  averted  eye, 
Nor  ceased  to  frown,  nor  made  reply. 
Yet  undeterred,  though  much  perplexed, 

Her  pride  against  her  heart  rebelling, 
With  crimsoned  cheek,  the  lady  next 

Some  softer  thoughts  her  bosom  swelling, 
By  maiden  shame  till  now  suppressed, 
In  accents  murmuring  low  confessed. 
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Then,  baffled  still!  and  nervous  grown, 

Besought  that  angry  man  to  hear 
In  earnest  deprecating  tone, 

With  quivering  lip  and  starting  tear; 
And  on  his  hand,  abashed,  afraid, 
Her  trembling  fingers  gently  laid. 
His  hand  from  hers  he  coldly  drew, 
Nor  changed  his  brow  its  sullen  hue., 
Nor  gentle  touch  nor  winning  phrase 
Relaxed  his  hard  and  stony  gaze: 
Nor  yet  he  spoke.     The  maid  grew  pale, 
And  felt  her  weaker  spirit  quail, 
As  on  his  lipr  with  deepening  fear. 
She  traced,  though  veiled,  a  lurking  sneet: 
And  seemed  her  shrinking  soul  to  cower 
Beneath  some  dark  unearthly  power, 
When  slowly  turned  that  evil  eye 

On  hers,  with  look  so  chill  and  dread 
That  in  its  gaze  appeared  to  lie 

A  spell,  as  from  the  dead, 
Of  force  her  shuddering  breast  to  fill 
With  presage  dire  of  brooding  ill  l 
As  if  the  demon  who&e  control 
Swayed  the  deep  passions  of  his  soul. 
And  with  revenge  his  bosom  fired, 
Had  that  malignant  glance  inspired. 
For  vengeful  pride  had  now  repressed 
Each  nobler  impulse  in  his  breast* 
And  urged  his  still  reluctant  heart 
To  act  that  mean  and  cruel  part. 
But  though,  in  sullen  sad  foreboding 
He  felt  despair  his  heart  corroding, 

Yet  seemed  he  net  to  grieve-r 
But  silent,  stern,  maintaining  still 
Cold-blooded  his  remorseless  will, 

He  bowed  his  haughty  leave. 

n. 

Now  cankering  grief  and!  vengeful  ire- 
Burned  in  his  breast  as  smouldering  fire; 
And  o'er  his  soul  a  deeper  gloom 
Came  like  a  shadow  from  the  tomb, 
As  slow,  with  heavy  step,  he  strode 

Across  the  intervening  space 
That  severed  from  his  own  abode 

The  lady's  dwelling-place : 
The  taunt  that  by  the  maid  was  given — 
The  hope  that  from  his  soul  was  riven — 
The  reparation  which,  in  part, 
Though  not  confessed,  had  soothed  his  heart — 
These  memories  of  the  recent  past 
In  mingled  phases  crowded  fast* 
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Then,  with  the  morn  the  rolling  car 
Would  bear  him  from  hib  home  afar ; 
And  in  the  months  that  must  elapse 
Ere  his  return,  events  perhaps 
Might  supervene — his  bosom  wrought 
With  restless  and  conflicting  thought ; 
Till  slow  he  felt  his  soul  relent, 
And  slow  his  stubborn  pride  was  bent, 
And  in  cold  guarded  terms  he  wrote 
A  half-apologetic  note, 

Which  to  the  maid  he  sent. 
But  though,  as  woman,  much  she  longed 

To  know  the  tale  the  lines  reveal, 
Her  maiden  pride,  too  deeply  wronged, 

Withheld  her  hand  to  break  the  seal. 
Pacific  thoughts  forever  fled 
When  he  received  the  note  unread: 
The  better  mind  that  half  subdued 
The  sternness  of  his  savage  mood 
Returned  no  more;  and  from  that  day 
Their  correspondence  ceased  for  aye. 
[to  bh  continued.] 


WANDEKINGS  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  YORK; 


BY  JT.  B  c 


HIS  IMPERIAL  HIGHNESS,   POWHATAN : 
AT   "ORAPAKES,"   1608. 

Did  you  never  feel,  good  reader,  that 
the  life  of  cities,  after  all,  was  not  the 
8ummum  bonum  of  existence  ? — that  the 
din  of  trade  was  not  the  sweetest  musio 
in  the  universe? — that  life  held  some- 
thing finer  and  more  satisfying  to  the 
heart,  than  dividends,  per  cents,  and  bills 
of  lading? — occupations  more  delightful 
than  the  trial  of  a  warrant ; — even  of  a 
case  in  the  Hustings  or  the  County 
Court? 

It  is  many  years  since  I  embraced  this 
view  of  things.  Minds  are  so  diverse ! 
To  one  his  dreams — to  another  his  toils ; 
but  I  think  the  toilers  sometimes  wish  to 
dream! 


If  not,  why  should  they  long  so  often 
for  the  calm  shades  of  the  country— the 
green  meadows  of  the  summer  land  ?  It 
is  well  to  toil  and  plan,  and  bend  to 
the  oar  in  the  tossing  waves  of  life :  it  is 
ulso  well  to  go  away  and  dream, — to 
dream  of  the  bright  figures  of  another 
generation— to  lie  on  the  sward,  or  the 
pine-tassels,  and  construct  in  the  memory 
once  more— warm,  breathing,  and  in- 
stinct with  life— the  days  that  are  long 
since  dead ;  the  forms  and  shapes  of  an 
earlier  time. 

Do  you  wish  to  do  so  for  an  idle  hour 
to-day  ?  Would  you  go  away  from  the 
present  to  the  past — living  for  a  moment 
as  it  were,  in  this  bright  land  of  dreams? 
If  so,  you  have  only  to  follow  where  I 
lead. 

Come ! 
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The  trees  wave,  and  murmur  in  the 
winds  of  Spring.  The  great  oaks  and 
pines  are  vocal  with  the  songs  of  joyful 
birds ;  the  leaves,  or  the  tassels  whisper 
of  the  past ;  the  sun  is  shining  in  a  blue 
and  serene  heaven,  over  which  float  cloud- 
ships,  with  their  snowy  canvass  spread  to 
catch  the  breeze — white  sea-fowl  swing- 
ing gently  on  the  bosom  of  an  azure 
ocean. 

We  are  in  Virginia — after  all  it  is  the 
best  of  lands.  We  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  York — it  is  a  noble  river.  It  flows 
serenely  to  the  great  Chesapeake,  through 
a  region  which  is  crowded  with  traditions, 
with  romances,  and  legends,  and  poems, 
and  histories.  In  Virginia  we  have  an 
advantage  not  possessed  by  many  of  our 
sister  States  ;  our  history  is,  half  of  it, 
romance— a  romance,  however,  thorougly 
established  by  documents,  and  proof  of 
the  most  irresistible  description. 

The  life  of  our  princess,  Pocahontas,  is 
one  of  the  sweetest;  not  only  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  of  the  whole  world.  And  here 
where  we  lie  at  length,  listening  idly  to 
the  songs  of  the  birds,  or  the  whisper  of 
the  pines— here  it  was,  that  her  figure 
moved ;  perhaps  her  foot,  as  light  as  a 
deer's,  has  fallen,  where  you  lean  your 
elbow,  on  the  carpet  of  soft  tassels. 

This  county  remembers  the  maiden; 
sleeping  on  the  grassy  banks  of  its  three 
livers,  it  dreams  often  of  the  past  which 
it  witnessed;  of  the  strange  scenes,  and 
ceremonies  of  another  age. 

It  remembers  the  festivities,  and  jubi- 
lees full  of  resounding  horns, — the  drums, 
and  bonfires,  and  roasted  captives, — which 
went  to  make  up  the  daily  amusement 
of  the  Charles  V.  of  Virginia— King 
Powhatan.  Let  us  ramble  away  to  the 
Indian  village  of  "  Orapakes."  It  was 
the  favourite  hunting  lodge  of  the  excel- 
lent old  Emperor.  Here  surrounded  by 
the  noblemen  of  his  imperial  court,  he 
amused  himself  after  his  peculiar  fash- 
ion. While  he  ate  his  deer  or  bear-meat 
from  wooden  platters,  or  from  none,  he 
caused  the  royal  musicians  to  make  hide- 
ous noises  on  the  drum ;  for  desert  he 
would  burn  a  few  hostile  Indians,  taken 
captive  in  bis  Highness'  tramps.  He  was 
now  about  sixty,  we  are  told  by  Captain 


Smith,  and  a  gentleman  of  commanding 
presence.  He  woold  sit  on  an  elevated 
couch,  all  covered  with  mats,  and  flanked 
by  two  belles  of  his  Court  Below  him 
were  ranged  in  a  long,  august  row,  his 
larons,  and  dukes,  and  marquesses,  and 
earls,  in  bear-Bkins — also  their  countesses 
duchesses,  and  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber, 
wearing  great  chains  of  snowy  beads, 
and  mantles  (scant)  of  the  down  of  fea- 
thers ;  one  and  all  having  painted  their 
cheeks,  after  the  manner  of  their  civi- 
lized sisters.  As  to  Powhatan  himself, 
he  outshone  them  all :  he  wore  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls,  and  a  robe  of  rich  fur ; 
he  was  tattooed  in  a  manner  exclusively 
monopolized  by  the  royal  family.  The 
skins  of  snakes  and  weasels  stuffed  with 
moss,  the  tails  tied  together,  and  meeting 
in  a  tassel  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  a  coronet  of  feathers  encircled ; 
such  was  his  Highness,  the  Emperor. 

The  county  remembers  this  worthy :  a 
man  of  ability,  but  essentially  a  scoun- 
drel ;  habitually  performing  actions 
which  were  positively  shocking,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  a  gentleman. 

Still,  who  will  feel  any  astonishment? 
Have  not  kings  in  all  ages,  from  Solomon 
to  Louis  XIV.,  lived  much  after  the  fash- 
ion which  happened  to  please  them? 
They  have  always  persisted  in  roasting 
their  enemies.  In  Europe  they  were 
sacrificed  as  "  heretics,"  entirely  for  "  the 
good  of  the  Church."  In  Virginia  they 
were  "  suppressed"  on  more  -  general 
grounds,  and  chiefly  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Emperor's  afternoons.  They  had 
opposed  him  in  battle ;  been  taken,  not 
killed,  as  was  honourable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 
They  would  burn,  of  course ;  no  trouble 
was  necessary,  no  meeting  of  the  cabinet. 
That  was  Powhatan's  religious  conviction 
of  propriety ;  his  plain,  and  delightfully 
simple  logic 

A  bonfire  was  accordingly  made,  and 
they  roasted— defying  their  enemies  to 
the  last  gasp  with  sneers  and  laughter. 

After  which  his  Highness  rose  greatly 
enlivened,  and  in  excellent  spirits.  The 
"  Queen  of  Appomattox,"  or  some  other 
lady,  would  come  and  kneel,  and  wash 
his  hands  in  a  basin,  drying  them  after- 
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wards  with  a  bunch  of  feathers:  the 
dukes  and  barons  would  attend  their 
Emperor  to  his  royal  wigwam— the  im- 
perial guard,  with  dangerous-looking 
bludgeons,  would  stand  sentry  at  the 
opening ;  the  excellent  Powhatan  would 
slumber  serenely,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluences of  a  dinner  of  raw  meat,  an  easy 
conscience,  and  a  well  spent  afternoon. 

Such  was  bis  Highness — king  of  Poto- 
mack,  Rappahannock,  and  Appomattox — 
Defender  of  his  Faith ;  the  motto  of  his 
shield  more  grandly  simple  even  than  the 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  of  his  English  breth- 
ren:— 

"  Enemies  to  the  roast!" 

A  man  of  unquestionable  ability,  he 
might  have  vaunted  himself,  as  bis  cou- 
sin Louis  XIV.,  did,  nee  pluribus  impar  ; 
that  is  to  say,  until  Captain  Smith  came 
along..  But  even  in  his  dealings  with 
this  noble  Sachem  of  the  White  Faces  he 
displayed  excellent  good  sense,  and  the 
soundest  logic.  He  put  the  point,  as  we 
now  say,  to  the  great  chevalier  in  the 
most  reasonable,  and  statesmanlike  way. 

"  I  have  seen  two  generations  of  my 
people  die,"  he  said — the  Captain  tells  us 
"  not  a  man  of  the  two  generations  is 
alive  now  but  myself.  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  peace  and  war  better  than 
any  man  in  my  country.  I  am  now 
grown  old  and  must  die  soon;  my  au- 
thority must  descend  to  my  brothers 
Opitchapan,  Opeohancanough,  and  Cata- 
touge — then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  then 

so  my  daughters Why  will  you 

take  by  force  what  you  may  have  quietly 
by  love  ?  Why  will  you  destroy  us  who 
Supply  you  with  food  ?    What  can  you 

get  by  war  ? I  am  not  so  simple 

as  not  to  know  that  it  is  much  better  to 
eat  good  meat,  sleep  comfortably,  live 
quietly  with  my  wives  and  children, 
laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English, 
and  trade  for  their  copper  and  hatchets, 
than  to  run  away  from  them,  and  to  lie 
eold  in  the  woods,  feed  on  acorns,  roots, 
and  such  trash,  and  be  so  hunted  that  I 
can  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  In  these  wars 
xny  men  must  sit  up  watching,  and  if  a 
twig  break,  they  cry,  •  Here  comes  Cap- 
tain Smith  !'  So  I  must  end  my  misera- 
ble life.    Take   away  your  guns   and 


swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy — or 
you  may  all  die  in  the  same  manner !" 

A  speech  eminently  sensible,  and  rea- 
sonable ;  and  no  doubt  agreed  upon  de- 
liberately, in  full  cabinet  council.  It 
contains  judicious  reflections,  clear  rea- 
soning, mollifying  compliments,  threats 
of  enmity,  and  propositions  of  peace, 
good  will,  and  "Holy  Alliance/'  Of 
course,  the  Emperor  was  not  so  simple  as 
to  mean  what  he  said ;  he  knew  his  trade 
of  Kingcraft  too  well  for  that  He  de- 
sired to  roast  Captain  Smith  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pale  Faces,  for  his  profit  and 
amusement,  at  the  coming  celebration  of 
the  moon  of  Strawberries,  or  Cohonks,  or 
Snows;  the  first  move,  plainly,  was  to 
disarm  his  invader.  But  Captain  Smith 
had  frequently  dealt  with  royal  high- 
nesses, and  estimated  their  professions  of 
regard  at  their  just  value.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  the  chevalier  was  "too 
much"  for  the  good  Emperor. 

Suppose  that  he  had  wept  feelingly  at 
all  these  tender  protestations.  Suppose 
he  had  handed  to  his  Hiighness,  with  a 
generous  confidence,  his  sword  and  pis- 
tols, and  embraced  him.  If  such  had 
been  the  tableau  on  the  occasion,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  present  wri- 
ter would  not  now  be  busy  with  this  his* 
tory. 

But  the  worthy  Emperor  has  filled 
space  enough.  The  royal  hunting  lodge 
of  "  Orapakes"  has  disappeared-^and  the 
excellent  old  gentleman,  too,  "sleeps 
well:" 

"  Malice,  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further  I ' 

His  epitaph,  no  doubt,  did  justice  to 
his  virtues.  History  has  not  neglected 
him,  or  passed  him  with  slight  notice. 
Being  dead  he  still  speaks ;  the  dull  eyes 
glow  with  royal  light;  the  pale  cheek 
turns  once  more  to  copper ;  the  grim  lips 
tremble  with  an  amiable  smile— and  from 
his  ponderous  jaws  escapes  in  a  whisper 
the  great  motto  of  his  shield  and  his 
faith: 

"Enemies  to  the  roast!" 
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From  the  stalwart  Emperor— oold,  wily, 
cruel,  savage,  wholly  implacable  and 
bloody,  like  a  veritable  "  hero"  of  civili- 
sation— let  as  turn  oar  eyes  toward  ano- 
ther figure. 

It  is  the  figure  of  a  "  simple  girl." 

See  that  mighty  oak  which  rises  yon- 
der— with  its  great  gnarled  trunk — its 
roots  that  seem  to  plunge  toward  the 
"  stony  bases  of  the  world" — its  rugged 
limbs,  contorted  like  the  writhing  body  of 
an  immense  boa-constrictor,  and  possessed 
of  strength  sufficient  to  defy  the  wildest 
tempest,  bursting  above  its  head. 

That  is  an  emblem  of  Powhatan. 

And  then  look  at  the  oriole  which 
sways,  like  an  animated  flower  upon  the 
topmost  bough,  and  warbles  its  glad  note 
of  joy  and  love,  to  the  winds  as  they  pass 
— the  perfumed  breezes,  ruffling  the  gay 
plumage,  as  they  bear  away  the  sweet 
music  of  the  little  singer. 

The  bird  is  a  symbol  of  Pocahontas. 

The  grassy  banks  of  the  York  remem- 
ber her  well:  the  " Bright-Rivulet-be- 
tween-two-Hills,"  as  her  name  signified 
in  the  Indian  tongue.  It  was  however 
only  her  public,  and  as  it  were,  official 
designation :— her  private,  or  "pet"  name 
was  "Matoax:"  as  Powhatan's  was 
"Wahunsonaoock."  Still,  we  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  know  our  little  Indian  Princess, 
—our  beautiful  queen  of  an  exquisite  le- 
gend, equally  true  and  touching— by  no 
other  name  than  Pocahontas. 

Not  only  this  region,  but  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  the  whole  wide  world,  as 
it  were,  remembers  her :— the  timid  flow- 
er of  Virginia  woods— the  bright  bird, 
singing  musically,  in  the  far  away  fields 
and  forests  of  the  far  away  old  Virginia. 

As  we  lie  here  on  the  russet  carpet, 
under  the  great  pines,  which  she  too  may 
have  looked  on,  in  her  childhood — we  may 
oonjure  from  the  past,  her  touching  coun- 
tenance—behold again  the  maiden  as  she 
lived  and  loved,  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago! 

See,  she  comes !  "  A  tender  virgin"  of 
"twelve  or  thirteen  yeares  of  age:"— with 


long  raven  hair,  falling  in  profuse  i 
around  defyate  golden  cheeks — from  be- 
neath a  coronet  of  nodding  plumes,  the 
emblem  of  her  royal  blood.  See,  the 
round  glowing  arms,  encircled  by  bead 
bracelets :— the  small  feet  and  ankles, 
encased  in  gay  moccasins,  all  embroider- 
ed with  pearls,  and  shells  from  the  Ches- 
apeake shore  :— the  soft  mantle  of  doe- 
skin, covered  with  the  plumage  of  the 
most  brilliant  birds,  and  lined  with  white 
down  from  the  breasts  of  the  wild  goose, 
and  the  wood  pigeon.  See  the  figure  of 
the  fair  little  princess  of  the  forest— 
semi-nude,  but  chaste  as  a  statue  of  mod- 
esty, which,  clothed  in  its  own  purity 
thinks  not  of  prying  eyes— slight,  slen- 
der, graceful — as  straight  as  an  arrow 
— and  in  every  movement  as  supple  and 
undulating,  as  a  young  willow  swaying 
to  and  fro  in  the  breezes  of  spring. 

So  she  stands  there  before  us,  quite 
plain  to  the  eyes  of  the  mind — a  maiden 
just  opening  from  bud  to  blossom,  into 
womanhood's  perfect  flower.  One  foot  ia 
poised  lightly  as  she  looks  over  her  shoul- 
der ;  in  her  hand  is  a  small  cedar  bow, 
and  an  arrow.  That  is  Pocahontas ;  the 
guardian  angel  of  early  Virginia. 

And  now,  do  you  deny  the  truth  of  the 
picture?  Do  you  say  that  the  painters 
have  made  her  a  handsome  Creole,  or  a 
Spanish  matron  with  a  tendency  toward 
enbonpoint — a  good  dame  who  has  just  put 
the  children  to  bed,  and  is  about  to  mend 
her  husband's  stockings?  I  confess  that 
my  worthy  friends  the  painters  have  done 
so :  for  which,  their  act,  I  as  a  Virginian, 
visit  them  with  my  bitter  malediction. 
They  have  made  either  a  fat  Spanish  wo- 
man, or  a  dame  of  the  court  of  king 
James  the  first,  in  a  hideous  ruffle,  and 
farthingale  and  hat,  of  my  fairy  of  the 
days  of  romance. 

Is  there  any,  the  slightest,  authority  for 
making  Pocahontas  fat? 

Read  the  work  of  our  nobleman  of  the 
early  day,  Captain  Smith:  "A  ohildeof 
twelve  or  thirteene  yeeres  of  age" — "  this 
tender  virgin" — "  the  king's  most  deare 
and  wel-beloved  daughter" — "  that  bless- 
ed Pocahontas :" — "  of  so  great  a  spirit, 
however  her  stature," — these  are  the 
terms  made  use  of  by  the.  Captain ;  and 
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I  deny  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
authority,  they  indicate  that  Pocahontas 
was  fall  in  figure.  I  deny  also  that  the 
portrait  which  remains  of  her  in  her 
court-dress,  supports  any  such  view.  I 
visit  my  displeasure,  in  conclusion,  on  the 
painters  for  copying  even  that  picture. 
"  My  friends,"  I  would  say,  "  we  do  not 
want  Mrs.  Bolfe  of  England,  we  want 
Pocahontas  of  Virginia,  Let  us  not  have 
a  matron  in  ruffles,  and  farthingales,  and 
a  hideous  masculine  hat,  about  as  appro- 
priate on  the  damsel  as  a  sun  bonnet  would 
be  on  the  head  of  the  Medicean  Venus : 
let  us  have,  in  place  of  this  sedate  mat- 
ron, the  Indian  girl  of  Virginia.  Let  us 
see  upon  canvass,  the  warm  glowing 
cheeks  of  our  slender  little  fawn  of  the 
forest — behold,  the  maiden  as  she  flitted 
through  the  sunlight  and  shadow  of  the 
glades  of  the  woods — her  slight  arms, 
encircled,  as  we  have  seen,  with  rude 
bracelets — her  ankles  encased  in  pearl, 
4ecorated  moccasins — her  figure  half- 
nude,  and  draped  with  the  plumage  of 
gay  colored  birds.  Let  us  have  in  place 
of  a  full-figured  matron,  a  light-footed 
Indian  girl." 

Such  was  Pocahontas — not  a  heavily- 
formed  woman  at  all :  a  fairy  of  the  old 
romances  1  A  lovely  maiden,  bright- 
eyed,  impulsive,  devoted,  unthinking — 
with  the  wild  freedom  and  abandon  of 
the  wilderness,  in  her  form,  and  carriage, 
and  whole  person. 

You  may  doubt  it,  as  you  look  at  these 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Rolfe :  or  when  you  read 
coldly  some  historian's  paragraph  about 
a  character  so  unworthy  of  the  "  dignity 
of  history,"  as  a  girl  of  thirteen  years. 
But  here  where  she  lived  and  moved,  it 
is  different.  Pocahontas  is  no  longer  a 
mere  personage  of  history — Mrs.  Rolfe  of 
the  court  of  king  James  I.  She  is  the 
queen  of  poesy  and  romance,  or  what  is 
better,  the  devoted  child  who  clasped  to 
her  bosom  the  head  of  a  hero,  and  shield- 
ed it  with  her  own. 

Captain  Smith  loved  her  always ;  and 
many  years  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  queen  of  James  I.  in  which  he  tells 
of  her  virtues  and  services. 

"  Some  ten  yeeres  agoe  being  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  taken  prisoner  by  the  power  of 


Powhatan,  their  chiefe  king,  I  received 
from  this  great  salvage,  exceeding  great 
courtesie,  especially  from  his  sonne  Nan- 
taquaus,  the  most  manliest,  comeliest, 
boldest  spirit  I  ever  saw  in  a  salvage, — 
and  his  sister  Pocahontas,  the  king's  most 
deare  and  wel-beloved  daughter,  being 
but  a  childe  of  twelve  or  thirteene  yeares 
of  age,  whose  compassionate  pitiful!  heart 
of  my  desperate  estate,  gave  me  much 
cause  to  respect  her She  haz- 
arded the  beating  out  of  her  owne  braines 
to  save  mine,  and  not  onely  that,  but  so 
prevailed  with  her  father  that  I  was  safe- 
ly conducted  to %  lames  Towne • 

And  this  reliefe  most  gracious  queene 
was  commonly  brought  us  by  the  Lady 
Pocahontas:  notwithstanding  all  these 
passages,  when  inconstant  fortune  turned 
our  peace  to  warre,  this  tender  virgin 
would  still  not  spare  to  dare  to  visit  us, 
and  by  her,  our  jarres  have  been  oft  ap- 
peased, our  wants  still  supplyed 

When  her  father  with  the  utmost  of  his 
policie  and  power  sought  to  surprize  mee, 
having  but  eighteene  with  mee, — the 
darke  night  could  not  affright  her  from 
comeing  through  the  irksome  woods,  and 
with  watered  eyes,  gave  me  intelligence, 
with  her  best  advice,  to  escape  his  furie, 
which  had  hee  knowne,  hee  had  surely 
slaine  her.  lames  Towne,  with  her  wilde 
traine  she  has  frequented,  as  her  father's 
habitation  :  and  during  the  time  of  two 
or  three  yeers,  she  next,  under  God,  was 
still  the  instrument  to  preserve  this  Colo- 
nic from  death,  famine,  and  utter  confu- 
sion, which  if  in  those  times  had  once 
been  dissolved,  Virginia  might  have  lyne 
as  it  was  on  our  first  arrival  to  this  day. 
;  .  .  .  .   As  yet  I  never  begged  anything 

of  the  State  or  any ; her  birth, 

vertue,  want,  and  simplicity  doth  make 
mee  thus  bold,  humbly  to  beseech  your 
Majestie  to  take  this  knowledge  of  her." 
The  rest  of  the  letter  to  the  queen  is 
occupied  by  an  account  of  the  meeting 
between  himself  and  Pocahontas  at  Brent- 
ford, when  she  cried,  and  told  him  that 
they  had  informed  her  be  was  dead,  when 
he  left  Virginia.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  some  sentiment  more  tender  than 
ordinary  affection,  mingled  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  maiden,  when  she  first  saw 
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her  chevalier  in  the  wilds — and  suffused 
her  cheek ;  and  brought  the  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Lady  Pocahontas  in  England. 
And  here  on  the  banks  of  the  York,  where 
we  wander  idly,  in  the  summer  morning, 
moved  this  graceful  figure  of  another  age. 
Here  the  maiden  sang,  and  prattled  and 
played  in  the  immemorial  years.  Here 
her  glad  eyes  were  raised  to  the  deep  blue 
skies — hence  Bhe  went  with  her  "  wild 
train"  of  attendants  to  Jamestown — here 
she  listened  to  the  vows  of  the  young 
princes  her  suitors,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing warlike  tribes.  It  was  yonder,  lower 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  York,  that  she 
one  day  took  in  her  arms  and  clasped  to 
her  pitying  bosom,  the  head  of  a  great 
soldier,  a  poor  captive— on  which  the 
murderous  war  club  was  about  to  descend. 
In  a  thousand  spots  of  the  smiling  sum- 
mer-land around  us,  Pocahontas  wander- 
ed— spreading  to  the  breeze  her  raven 
locks— -communing  with  her  friends  and 
playmates,  the  birds,  the  trees,  the  clouds, 
and  the  waves  on  the  shore !  She  moves 
before  us  still — the  genius  of  the  spot — 
but  her  figure  is  flitting,  impalpable. 
You  attempt  to  fold  the  apparition  in 
your  arms,  but  it  fades  away— disappear- 
ing like  a  shadow  or  a  dream  I 

But  she  lives — she  will  live  forever : 
the  incarnation  of  love,  and  courage  and 
devotion — the  brightest  star  in  the  coro- 
net of  Virginia ! 


III. 

AT  THE   "WHITE  HOUSE,"   AND  ST.  PETER'S 
CHURCH.      JANUARY,  1759. 

Let  us  now  leave  "Orapakes,"  and 
Powhatan  and  Pocahontas— stately  figures 
of  the  aboriginal  forest. 

We  will  leave  them  in  the  semi-ob- 
scurity of  the  antique  age  of  chivalry 
and  adventure — the  stalwart  Emperor, 
and  the  beautiful  child — 

"lily  of  the  vale, 

Half-opened  bell  of  the  woods!". . .. 

impersonation  of  the  loftiest  courage  and 
the  tenderest  devotion: — we  will  leave 
them  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  great 


\  river,  or  beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of 
the  forest:  and  rambling  onward,  seek 
for  other  scenes  and  personages. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  some  that  are 
equally  famous. 

We  stand  before  old  St  Peter's  Church, 
in  New  Kent  county — built  in  the  year 
1703. 

As  we  gaze  upon  it  to  day,  in  the  good 
year  1858,  it  is  thus  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  years  old — five  generations. 

Let  us  look  at  it  carefully.  It  is  the 
next  oldest  religious  edifice,  in  which 
service  is  now  held,  in  Virginia:  old 
Bland  ford  church,  in  Petersburg,  being 
the  most  ancient.  It  is  long,  low,  built 
of  "  sun-dried  brick,"  brought  over  from 
England,  and  the  roof  is  unusually  steep, 
as  was  formerly  the  good  fashion.  A 
sort  of  quadrangular  cupola  rises  above 
the  open  vestibule,  in  which  is  the  old 
vestry  room,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by  a 
lofty  flight  of  ancient  and  creaking  steps, 
down  which  the  parson  swept  in  his 
canonicals.  The  steeple  is  surmounted 
by  crossed  rods  bearing  the  letters  N.  S. 
E.  W.:— and  above  is  a  small  portion  of 
the  tail  of  a  weather-cock — venerable  bird 
of  the  elder  day ! 

Look  well  at  the  old  edifice :  it  is  worth 
your  trouble.  See  how  sturdily  it  stands 
on  its  wooded  knoll,  as  though  it  had 
arisen  but  yesterday.  See  the  names 
carved  by  idlers'  penknives  in  the  marble- 
like brick;  and  the  dates.  One  of  these 
is  1739— before  the  battle  of  Culloden! 
Here  is  an  old  tombstone — prostrate  and 
neglected,  beneath  the  great  oriel  win- 
dow which  a  singular  taste  has  walled 
up.  See  the  carvings  on  the  dark  stone : 
in  bass  relief.  It  is  a  coat  of  arms — a 
shield,  with  a  single  star:  above,  a 
knight's  vizard,  bearing  aloft  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  ducal  coronet,  or  that  of  a 
marquis — the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
wolf's  head.  The  date  of  this  stone  is 
1716— the  letters  are  as  legible  as  if  they 
were  cut  but  yesterday — the  fierce  hang- 
ing tongue  of  the  wolf  is  still  perfectly 
defined: — like  the  edifice,  the  tombstone, 
carved  in  the  city  of  London,  was  made 
to  endure  rain  and  snow,  and  tempest  and 
Bunshine.  Do  we  order  things  thos  to- 
day— to-day,  when  the  tenement  of  last 
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week  comes  down  with  a  crash:  and  the 
headstone  of  last  year  is  splitting  and 
crumbling  f 

That  stone  of  dark  grey  colour  has  en- 
dured the  storms  of  seven  score  years, 
prone  on  the  ground: — no  atom  has 
shrunk;  no  tracery  is  even  indistinct  I 

And  now  turn  and  look  at  the  great 
oaks : — beneath  their  shade  the  chariots 
of  five  generations  of  men  and  women 
have  awaited  the  end  of  service: — to  the 
boughs  have  been  attached  the  "  thorough- 
breds" of  gallants  long  mouldered  in  the 
dust,     s 

The  spot  which  we  gaze  on  so  idly  was 
the  stage  of  many  comedies — and  the 
comedians,  male  and  female,  wore  the 
richest  costumes.  Strephon  came  in  a 
great  hanging  coat  and  waistcoat,  covered 
with  embroidery :  his  hair  powdered  and 
tied  with  a  ribband :  his  knees  decorated 
with  buckles :  his  cocked-hat  with  a  fea- 
ther : — Ghloe  issued  from  her  chariot  in 
a  great  hooped  dress,  and  square-cut 
bodice,  and  hair  a  la  Pompadour — step- 
ping lightly  on  her  high  red  heels,  which 
were  clearly  seen  as  she  raised  her  silk 
dress  and  scarlet  petticoat.  And  Strephon 
and  Ghloe,  and  Damon  and  Daphne  ogled 
and  smiled,  and  languished  and  laughed — 
as  they  went  to  kneel  decorously  in  the 
high-backed  pews,  and  listen  to  Mr.  Mos- 
som  in  the  tub-shaped  pulpit. 

It  is  easy,  as  we  sit  here  beneath  the 
great  oaks  and  gaze  at  the  memorials  of 
another  age,  to  renew  the  old  scenes,  and 
reconstruct  the  past.  You  lapse  into  a 
dream  as  it  were,  in  presence  of  these 
objects — the  present  disappears:  you  see 
all  the  lights  and  smiles,  and  gay  carni- 
val of  a  generation  that  is  forgotten — a 
day  that  is  dead.  But  it  is  only  to  awake 
in  the  prosaic  age  1 

Shall  we  linger  still,  for  an  hour,  in 
the  haunted  domain  of  the  past?  The 
scenes  which  we  shall  witness  belong  to 
history ;  for  a  great  name  sheds  upon 
them  the  unfading  light  of  a  matchless 
renown. 

"We  stand  before  an  old  mansion  called 
the  "White  nouse,"  about  three  miles 
from  St.  Peter's. 

It  is  about  noon,  on  a  bright  Spring 


day  of  the  year  1758:— just  a  century 
ago. 

Two  gentleman — the  first  an  elderly 
Virginia  planter,  the  other  a  young  officer, 
of  about  twenty-five,  clad  in  a  military 
dress,  and  followed  by  a  tall  servant — ap- 
proach the  portal  and  dismount.  The 
young  officer  delivers  his  bridle  into  the 
hand 8  of  Bishop,  his  attendant— caution- 
ing him  not  to  leave  the  spot,  as  he  will 
return  in  half  an  hour  to  continue  his 
journey.  He  then  enters  the  hospitable 
mansion  with  his  host. 

The  old  soldier-servant  makes  the 
military  salute:  allows  his  hand  again 
to  fall:  and  remains  motionless  like  a 
statue  in  his  saddle,  holding  the  bridle  of 
his  master's  charger. 

Half  an  hour — an  hour — passes,  Bishop 
looks  with  some  astonishment  toward  the 
door.  Another  hour  elapses: — Bishop 
gazes  at  the  "White  House"  with  an  in- 
credulous expression.  He  has  never 
known  bis  master  to  break  his  word  be- 
fore. Still,  he  knows  only  one  law — mili- 
tary obedience.  He  will  remain  in  the 
saddle  all  night — all  the  next  day — until 
he  receives  new  orders. 

Luckily,  however,  this  is  not  necessary, 
A  servant  comes  out  and  informs  him 
that  his  master  will  not  ride  further  that 
day — decides,  indeed,  to  dine  and  spend 
the  night  with  his  host 

Bishop  nods — leads  the  charger  toward 
the  stables — thinks  something  strange 
has  happened. 

On  the  next  morning  he  attends  before 
the  door  again,  in  obedience  to  orders: — 
his  master  will  immediately  continue  his 
journey  to  Williamsburg.    His  horse  is    e 
fresh,  and  paws  impatiently. 

Bishop  remains  motionless  for  an  hour — 
an  equestrian  statue  as  before :  then  the 
same  servant  re-appears  and  says  that 
the  Colonel  will  stay  to  dinner :  prepare 
his  horse  immediately  thereafter.  Bishop 
slowly  returns  to  the  stables,  reflecting 
that  the  end  of  the  world  must  bo  coming, 
since  the  Colonel  again  changed  his  mind, 
and  countermanded  orders. 

In  the  evening,  however,  the  subject  of 
all  this  astonishment  appears  at  last,  and 
mounts  into  the  saddle,  amid  many 
courteous  good  wishes  from  his  host.    He 
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is  a  noble  cavalier: — tall,  graceful,  of 
manly  beauty — his  bearing  lofty  and  im- 
posing, spite  of  his  twenty-five  years, 
but  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  stiff- 
ness by  a  certain  calmness  and  majesty 
which  seem  inseparable  from  his  char- 
acter. His  costume  is  that  of  a  British 
Colonel  in  half  dress;  a  sabre  rattles 
against  his  horseman's  boots:  his  cocked- 
hat  is  fixed  firmly  on  his  brow.  As  he 
reins  in  his  splendid  charger  until  he 
rears  almost,  and  with  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended, makes  a  sign  of  courteous  fare- 
well toward  the  mansion,  where  at  an 
open  window  a  fair  lady  may  be  seen — 
the  young  soldier  is  the  model  of  a  hero 
and  a  lover. 

A  handkerchief  is  waved  in  return  for 
the  salute — the  Colonel  strikes  the  spur 
into  his  charger — and  followed  close  by  * 
Bishop,  still  erect  and  silent,  disappears 
at  a  gallop  on  the  road  to  Williamsburg. 

Colonel  George  Washington, of  "Mount 
Vernon,"  in  Fairfax  county,  had  seen  for 
the  first  time  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  the 
beautiful  young  widow  who,  a  year  after- 
ward, is  to  become  his  wife. 

Conflicting  traditions  indicate  the 
"White  House"  and  St.  Peter's  as  the 
scene  of  the  ceremony : — as  the  former  is 
destroyed,  let  us  hold  to  the  more  pleasant 
explanation,  that  the  old  walls  of  St 
Peter's  saw  the  festival.  We,  too,  may 
see  it,  thanks  to  the  brush  of  the  painter 
who  took  his  figures  "from  the  original 
pictures  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
the  one  of  the  date  of  1772,  by  Peale, 
and  the  other  of  1759,  by  Wooloston." 
It  is  thus  described — the  picture. 

"  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  county  of  New 
Kent,  colony  of  Virginia,  time  6th  of 
January,  1759. 

"In  the  foreground  and  near  the  altar 
appears  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mossom,  the  offici- 
ating clergyman,  in  full  canonicals ;  he  is 
about  to  present  the  marriage  ring.  The 
bridegroom  is  in  a  suit  of  blue  and  silver, 
lined  with  red  silk— embroidered  waist- 
coat— small  clothes — gold  shoe  and  knee 
buckles — dress  sword — hair  in  full  pow- 
der. The  bride  in  a  suit  of  white  satin, 
rich  point-faced  ruffles — pearl  ornaments 
in  her  hair — pearl  necklace,  earrings  and 


bracelets — white  satin  high-heeled  shoes, 
with  diamond  buckles — she  is  attended 
by  a  groupe  of  ladies,  in  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  that  ancient  period.  Near 
to  the  bridegroom  is  a  brilliant  groupe, 
comprising  the  vice  regal  Governor  of 
Virginia,  several  English  army  and  navy 
officers,  then  on  colonial  service,  with  the 
very  elite  of  Virginia  chivalry  of  the  old 
regime.  The  Governor  is  in  a  suit  of 
scarlet,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  bag 
wig  and  sword — the  gentlemen  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time. 

"  But  among  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  of  the  personages  in  the  vari- 
ous groupes  is  Bishop,  the  celebrated 
body-servant  of  Braddook,  and  then 
Washington,  with  whom  he  ended  his 
days,  after  service  of  more  than  forty 
years. 

"  This  veteran  soldier  of  the  wars  of 
George  II.  forms  a  perfect  study  in  the 
picture.  His  tail  attenuated  form  and 
soldierly  bearing,  as  with  folded  arms 
and  cocked-hat  in  hand  respectfully,  be 
has  approached  the  bridal  groupe,  gives 
a  touching  interest  to  the  whole  scene. 
He  is  in  a  scarlet  coat,  and  is  booted  and 
spurred,  having  just  dismounted,  and  re- 
linquished the  favourite  charger  of  his 
chief  to  a  groom.  Through  the  large 
folding  doors  of  the  church  is  seen  the 
old-fashioned  coach  of  the  bride,  drawn 
by  six  horses;  also,  the  fine  English 
charger  bequeathed  to  Washington  by 
Braddock,  after  the  fatal  field  of  the 
Monongahela.  From  the  account  of  the 
marriage,,  handed  down  from  those  who 
were  present  at  its  celebration,  it  appears 
that  the  bride  and  her  ladies  occupied  the 
coach,  while  the  Provincial  Colonel  rode 
his  splendid  charger,  attended  by  a  splen- 
did cortege  of  the  gay  and  gallant  of  the 
land.  Such  was  Washington's  marriage 
in  1759." 

Was  not  that  a  picturesque  scene — 
a  fair  festival  ?  But  in  the  old  days  every- 
thing was  picturesque :  for  life  had  not 
yet  become  a  mere  race  for  cash — a  thing 
of  dollars  and  cents.  In  those  honest 
days,  men  and  women  were  so  unreason, 
able  as  to  believe  that  pleasure,  if  inno- 
cent, was  a  desirable  object: — that  cos- 
tume should  be   something  more  than 
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covering — that  social  gatherings  and  festi- 
vals were  eminently  promotive  of  good 
feeling  and  regard.  Do  we  live  so  much 
more  happily  than  our  ancestors  ?  Were 
not  the  lives  of  the  old  Virginia  planters, 
after  all,  enviable  ? 

Beneath  the  deep  blue  skies,  with  their 
snowy  clouds — in  presence  of  dawns 
which  rolled  a  sea  of  amethyst  from  the 
great  forests  to  the  zenith;  or  sunsets 
breaking  on  the  shores  of  evening  in  im- 
perial purple,  all  spangled  over  with  the 
burning  and  glittering  fires  of  night:— 
on  the  shores  of  their  great  rivers,  plash- 
ing carelessly  with  silver  ripples,  or  roll- 
ing with  a  stately  and  triumphal  music 
to  the  sea:— in  the  midst  of  these  scenes — 
among  the  forests  vocal  with  sonorous 
anthems;  or  the  smiling  fields,  all  green 
or  golden: — in  this  land  of  fresh  and 
noble  beauty,  went  on  joyously  die  life 
of  the  old  planters.  Is  the  life  of  cities 
better?— duet  and  glare  to  be  preferred? 

With  great  old  houses,  whose  loose  win. 
dows  shook  in  every  blast — tables  that 
groaned  with  profuse,  wholesome  food- 
wide  fire-places,  roaring  like  so  many  bon- 
fires in  the  long  hours  of  the  winter 
night: — with  freedom,  comfort,  social 
amusements,  books,  the  "Virginia  Ga- 
zette"— last,  with  horse-races,  assemblies, 
fox-hunts,  and  marriage  jubilees: — thus 


lived  the  planters  in  the  old  time,  and 
enjoyed  themselves,  and  laughed,  and 
passed  away.  They  had  faults,  not  a 
few :  but  after  all,  are  our  modern  habits 
really  an  improvement  on  the  past?  Let 
the  impartial  philosopher  declare. 

But  I  wander  far  from  old  St.  Peter's.' 
Before  we  leave  it  let  us  bestow  a  part- 
ing glance  upon  its  dilapidated  weather- 
cock— its  old  tombstones  with  their 
heraldic  emblems — its  open  vestibule — its 
great  oaks.  We  will  not  enter :  for  there 
the  past  disappears.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements are  all  changed — it  is  a 
modern  church  from  that  point  of  view. 

But,  without,  all  remains  unaltered;  it 
stands  as  it  did  when  the  stalwart  heel 
of  Washington  •clashed  on  the  stones: 
when  the  graceful  figure  of  Martha 
Oustis  descended  from  the  chariot,  and 
passed  in: — when  the  scenes  of  other 
day 8  were  acted  under  the  great  trees. 

The  old  building  sleeps  amid  its  broken 
tombs— careless  of  rain  or  shine,  of 
snow  or  storm.  The  passing  years  only 
make  its  material  harder. 

We  have  gazed  upon  it  on  this  bright 
forenoon  of  1858: — if  some  convulsion, 
or  the  hand  of  Vandals  do  not  overturn 
it,  other  eyes  may  look  upon  the  edifice 
two  centuries  from  this  time. 

Ainsi  soit-U  ! 


KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

What  though  the  envious  sunbeams  imbrown  thee, — 
What  though  with  poverty  thou  hast  thy  part?— 

Proudly  and  regally  yet  will  I  crown  thee, 
Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart! 

Pleasure  shall  hand  thee  his  goblet  of  nectar; 

Honour  to  serve  thee  shall  joyfully  start; 
Soon  shall  tby  brow  wear  the  garlands  that  decked  her, 

Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart ! 

What  though  a  peasant's  rude  garments  array  thee  ?— 

I  am  thy  minion,  my  ruler  thou  art ; 
Love  is  the  fealty  I  gladly  would  pay  thee, 

Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart ! 
There  thou  shalt  reign  in  thy  beauty  most  royal, 

While,  from  thy  kingdom,  shall  quickly  depart 
Each  rebel  thought,  every  subject  disloyal, 

Sweet  little  maiden,  the  Queen  of  my  heart! 

A.  D.  G. 


Vol.  XXVI— 30 
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In  the  debates  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  dur- 
ing its  recent  session  in  Baltimore,  we  ob- 
served that  a  proposition  was  entertained 
providing  for  the  simplification  of  the  name 
of  the  body,  so  that  members  might  indi- 
cate their  rights  in  the  confraternity  by  the 
employment  of  less  cumbrous  initials  than 
M.  A.  A.  A.  S.  We  do  not  know  what  was 
done  in  the  premises,  but  we  confess  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  good  sense  of  the  As- 
sociation  will  never  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  vain  and  high-sounding  titles  by 
furnishing  its  members  with  any  more  con- 
venient and  less  ridiculous  appendage  than 
the  five  letters  given  above.  Decency  is 
constantly  outraged  in  this  country  by  the 
parade  of  empty  dignities  on  the  part  of 
obscure  and  conceited  individuals,  and 
tfrere  is  no  surer  sign  of  a  snob  than  to  see 
a  man  tacking  on  a  long  list  of  capital  let- 
ters after  his  name.  When  we  open  a  book 
which  gives  its  author  as  A.M.,  L.B.,LL.D., 
M.A.G.S.,  &c.,&c.,  we  always  feel  inclined 
to  append  A.S.S.  as  a  matter  of  justice,  and 
we  are  reminded  by  contrast  of  the  piquant 
epitaph  which  Piron  desired  to  have  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb, 

Ci  gtt  Piron,.  qui  ne  fut  rien 
Pas  mcme  Academicien — 

which  somebody,  we  know  not  who,  has  so 
well  paraphrased-— 

Here  lies  Piron,  who  was  nqthing,  or,  if 

that  could  be,  was  less, 
How  nothing  1  oh  yes  nothing,  not  so  much 

as  F.  R.  S. 

We  recollect  that  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stiles  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  when  residing  in 
this  city  several  years  ago,  declined  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  some  learned  University,  as 
"  a  bauble  unworthy  of  Christ's  Ministry," 
and  although  we  thought  at  the  time  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  administered  a 
rather  sharp  rebuke  to  very  many  of  his 
excellent  brethren  in  the  pulpit,  who  had 
bourgeoned  into  Doctors  of  Divinity,  we 
are  now  more  than  satisfied  that  he  was 


right,  and  that  the  careless  liberality  with 
which  such  degrees  are  now-a-days  confer- 
red is  not  merely  discreditable  to  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  they  come,  but  tends  to 
cast  a  shade  of  ridicule  over  the  exalted 
profession  of  the  clergyman.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  a  wicked  story,  which  may  per- 
haps be  apocryphal,  of  a  worthy  old  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel,  who.  having  received  the 
Doctorate  at  the  hands  of  a  distant  college, 
and  being  quite  innocent  of  its  meaning, 
somewhat  startled  the  Faculty,  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  by  the  use  of  small  charac- 
ters and  a  dash  to  indicate  the  compliment, 
in  assuring  them  that  he  feh  highly  hon- 
oured that  they  "  had  selected  him  to  be 

d d." 

With  regard  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  a  title  in* 
dicative  of  membership  is  worth  absolute- 
ly nothing,  since  no  evidence  of  proficien- 
cy in  any  department  of  scientific  research 
is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  body. 
Any  gentleman  who  will  pay  his  initiation 
fee  can  be  elected,  without  the  slightest  in- 
quiry into  his  acquaintance  with  the  im- 
ponderables, and  thenceforward  he  is  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  M. 
Louis  Agassiz  or  Professor  Rogers.  He 
may  sit  among  the  savans,  and  be  reckoned 
a  man  of  profound  learning,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  comprehend  a  sentence  of  a 
single  essay  that  is  read,  or  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hypothenuse  and  a  hip- 
popotamus. Now,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  feeble  members  that  the  Association  is 
asked  to  provide  initials  convenient  for  or- 
dinary usage.  Great  men,  like  those  we 
have  just  mentioned,  care  but  little  for  the 
dignity  of  membership ;  it  is  the  small  Pro- 
fessor, who  perhaps  has  written  a  treatise 
on  the  "  Wriggling  of  Little  Eels,"  that 
would  like  to  figure  on  the  title-page  of 
that  valuable  contribution  to  Natural  His- 
tory as  a  member  of  this  great  and  learn- 
ed society.  It  has  always  been  the  case 
that  the  less  real  learning  a  man  has,  the 
more  is  he  desirous  of  being  thought  to 
have.  This  is  adroitly  suggested  in  the 
charming  allegory  of  John  Bunyan.  When 
Hopeful  and  Pilgrim  encountered  the  lad 
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Ignorance,  we  are  told  that  he  was  coining 
out  of  one  of  the  byways  of  the  country  of 
Conceit. 

If  the  Association  should  ever  gratify 
the  vanity  of  its  ignorant  philosophers  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  degree,  we  trust  it 
will  at  the  same  time  prescribe  some  qual- 
ification for  membership.  Let  a  man  at 
least  show  that  he  has  examined  some 
branch  of  science  with  study  and  care,  let 
him  prove  that  he  knows  something  either 
of  ferns  or  fossils,  that  he  has  mastered  an 
onoiny  or  an  olpgy,  before  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  go  out  to  the  world  vaunting  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 
Otherwise  the  body  cannot  but  lose  scien- 
tific caste,  in  sending  out  yearly  a  host  of 
snobs  to  show  with  what  small  attainments 
membership  can  be  enjoyed. 


We  find  the  following  remarks,  prefaced 
to  Coleridge's  exquisite  poem  beginning 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, — 

in  a  late  number  of  the  Leieure  Hour,  a  lit- 
erary paper  published  at  Oxford,  N.  C. 

"  The  following  poem  was  recently  re* 
published  in  the  *  Home  Journal.1  It  pur- 
ports to  be,  and,  may  be,  from  the  pen  of 
Coleridge.  It  is  not  the  poem  of  *  Qtnevieoe' 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge's works  that  has  come  under  our  eye. 
We  have  an  edition  of  his  works  before  us, 
as  we  write ;  but  the  subjoined  poem  is 
altogether  different  from  the  one  in  that 
copy.  However,  the  reader  will  find  the 
one  published  below  a  very  beautiful  and 
exquisite  production.-— Ed." 

We  confess  our  surprise  that  any  literary 
man  should  be  unacquainted  with  this 
poem  or  in  doubt  as  to  its  authorship.  If 
the  Editor  will  turn  to  his  edition  of  Cole- 
ridge again,  be  will  see  that  it  contains  the 
verses,  under  the  caption  of  "  Love,"  and 
that  the  Home  JournaVt  copy  of  them  is 
disfigured-  by  several  verbal  alterations. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  af> 
forded  us  by  this  paragraph  of  rendering 
a  sincere  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Leimre 
Hour,  a  journal  that  we  have  already  learn* 
ed  to  value  as  the  exponent  of  a  high  lite- 
rary culture  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  a 
grace  of  expression,  combined  with  fresh- 
ness and  independence  of  thought,  in  its 


editorials  especially  which  we  greatly  like* 
One  such  paper  in  every  Southern  State 
would  muA  improve  the  literary  taste  and 
stimulate  the  literary  production  of  our 
people. 


Our  friend,  Charles  O.  Leland,  Esq., 
writes  to  us,  touching  the  article  on  Whit- 
tier  and  Mrs.  Browning,  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin,  in  our  Table  last 
month,  that  we  are  doubly  in  error  in  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  in 
stating  that  he  contributes  the  literary  crit- 
iques which  appear  in  that  journal.  The 
article  in  question  was  prepared  by  ano- 
ther nand,  and  though  "Meister  Karl"  does 
write  for  the  critical  columns  of  the  Butte- 
tin,  our  statement  was  certainly  calculated 
to  mislead  in  conveying  the  idea  that  he 
was  the  sole  literary  member  of  the-  Built*  - 
fta't  staff.  We  make  the-  correction  with 
the  greater  pleasure,  because  we  know  that 
no  man  would  be  more  annoyed  than  Mr. 
Leland  in  having  honours  imputed  to  him 
that  are  not  his  own. 


The  Living  Age  republishes,. with  a  credit 
to  the  London  Journal,  poor  Fenno  Hoff- 
man's beautiful  poem  of  "  Monterey."  We 
approve  the  taste  which  dictated  the  selec- 
tion, but  wonder  that  the  Editor  was  not 
aware  of  the  American  origin  of  the  lyric. 
The  author  is  unhappily  bereft  of  reason 
and  cannot  assert  his  claim  to  his  own 
verses — we  are  rejoiced  to  do  this  for  him 
in  transferring  to  the  pages  of  the  Mmen- 
ger  one  of  the  most  stirring  battle-pieces  in 
our  literature. 

MONTERET. 

FT  CHABLM  WHHO  HOTTMAN. 

We  were  not  many-— we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day, 
Tet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years,  if  he  but  could 

Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  was  hailed 
In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 

Tet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 

When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wail- 
ed 
Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 
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And  on,  still  on,  our  column  kept 
Through  walls  of  flame  its  withering 
way, 
Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stent, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 

The  foe,  himself,  recoiled  aghast, 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 
We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past 
And  braving  fall  their  murderous  blast 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  o'er  those  turrets  wave, 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play ; 
Where  orange  boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  -many— we  who  pressed 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  * 


Gen.  Morris  of  the  Home  Journal  has 
commenced  the  publication  in  that  agreea- 
ble weekly  of  his  reminiscences  of  distin- 
guished and  remarkable  people.  The  fol- 
lowing pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of 
Gilfert,  the  actor,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  of  "his 
time,  and  who,  if  we  mistake  not,  was 
once  manager  of  the  Richmond  Theatre, 

At  Albany  he  met  with  Mr.  Lematr,  a 
Frenchman,  of  whom  he  borrowed  money 
until  he  nearly  ruined  him.  Lemair  used 
to  tell  the  following  characteristic  story  of 
of  his  friend : 

a  Monsieur  Charles  Gilfert,  he  come  to 
Albany.  He  have  ruin  me  in  my  busi- 
ness— mes  affaires.  He  borrow  de-T  argent 
from  me  to  large  amount.  He  go  to  New 
York,  and  promise  to  send  him,  right  away, 
ver  quick.  But,  voyez-vousy  when  I  write 
him,  he  return  me  von  response  inconvenante, 
von  impudent  answer,  and  say,  I  may  go 
to  de  devil  for  look  for  himl  I  leave  Al- 
bany instantly,  determined  to  have  the 
grand  personal  satisfaction  for  the  affront 
he  put  upon  me.  I  walk  straight  away 
from  de  bateau  ivapeur,  de  steamboat.  I  go 
to  my  boarding  house.  I  procure  von  large 
stick,  and  rush  out  of  de  pension  to  meet 
him.  By-and-by,  bientdt,  I  see  him  von 
large  vay  off,  very  remotely.  I  immediate- 
ly button  up  my  coat  vid  strong  determina- 
tion, and  hold  my  stick  fierce  in  my  hand, 
to  break  his  neck  several  time.  Ven  he 
come  near  my  indignation  rise.  He  put 
out  his  hand*    I  reject  him.    He  smile  and 


look  over  his  spectacles  at  me.  I  say,  'Ton 
von  scoundrel,  coquin  infame,1  He  smile 
de  more,  and  make  un  grand  effort^  a  greet 
trial,  to  pacify  my  grande  indignation,  and 
before  he  leave  me,  he  borrow  a  tousand 
dollare  from  me  once  more,  by  gar!  A 
very  pleasant  man  vas  Monsieur  Charles 
Gilfert;  ver  nice  to  borrow  V argent,  ma 
foil" 

— — ■  Gilfert,  like  Sheridan,  was  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  from  every 
body  he  knew,  very  little  of  which  was 
ever  repaid  ;  but  he  always  intended  to  re- 
turn it  at  the  time  he  promised.  He  was 
a  visionary  man,  and  did  not  make  the  best 
financial  calculations  in  the  world.  We 
heard  of  his  meeting  a  friend  in  the  Bowe- 
ry, one  day,  when  the  following  circum- 
stance took  place : 

"Ah!"  said  Gilfert,  "you  are  the  very 
man  I  wanted  to  see.  Lend  me  two  hun- 
dred dollars." 

"I  would,  in  a  moment,"  replied  his 
friend  ;  "but  it  is  impossible.  I  have  a 
note  to  pay,  and  don't  know  where  to  get 
the  money." 

"  A  note,"  said  Gilfert ;  "so  have  h  Let 
me  see  your  notice." 

The  gentleman  produced  it  from  his 
pocket-book. 

"Well,"  said  Gilfert,  "how  much  are 
you  short?" 

"  About  two  hundred  dollars,"  said  his 
friend. 

To  his  utter  surprise,  Gilfert  handed  him 
the  money,  "There,"  said  he,  "go  and 
pay  your  note.  I'll  let  mine  be  protested, 
as  they  can't  both  be  taken  up.  If  your  note 
laid  over  it  might  hurt  your  credit;  but, 
with  me,  it  don't  matter ;  as  I  am  used  to 
that  sort  of  business." 

At  one  time  Gilfert  owed  Conrad, 

the  printer,  a  bill.  Conrad  grew  tired  of 
dunning  him  for  it,  and  one  day  wrote  Gil- 
fert a  letter,  which  put  the  latter  in  a 
towering  fury.  Down  be  sat,  and  chal- 
lenged Conrad  to  mortal  combat,  declaring 
that,  if  he  refused  to  meet  him,  he  would 
cowhide  "the  form  of  the  typo"  in  the 
public  streets  the  next  day.  Conrad  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  he  would  not  fight 
until  his  bill  was  paid,  as  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  voluntarily  go  out  "with 
shooting-sticks  to  fire  at  his  own  money." 
Some  few  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  Gil- 
fert had  an  unexpected  windfall,  when 
Conrad  received  a  letter  from  him,  couched 
in  tli e  following  terms : 

"  My  Dear  Conrad  : — I  was  wrong,  but 
you  had  no  right  to  insult  me.  Yet  I 
ought  to  have  paid  you  the  money  before. 
I  enclose  it  to  you  now,  principal  and  in- 
terest.   Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow 

Tout  a  VOUS.  GlLFRRT." 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  one  would 
not  give  us  the  memoirs  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man. 
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Ted  Eviby-Day  Book  of  History  and  Chro- 
nolooy:  Embracing  the  Jnntversaries  of 
Memorable  Per  ton*  and  Events  in  Every 
Period  and  State  of  the  World.  From  the 
Creation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Joel 
Munsell.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  346  Broadway.  1858.  [From  A. 
Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  a  very  good 
one,  being  to  note  under  each  day  of  the 
year,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  the  most  remarkable 
events  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  had 
this  design  been  carried  out  with  a  proper 
care,  the  "  Every-Day  Book  of  History  and 
Chronology"  might  have  been  welcomed 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  that  shelf  in  the 
library  which  is  given  up  to  manuals,  his- 
torical and  chronological.  But  upon  ex- 
amination of  the  work,  we  have  found  it 
wholly  wanting  in  the  requisites  of  an  au- 
thority in  dates,  facts  and  names,  disfigured 
by  countless  errors  of  typography,  slovenly 
in  arrangement  and  most  untrustworthy  in 
respect  of  its  statements.  In  such  a  vol- 
ume, there  must  be  a  reasonable  accuracy, 
at  least  as  far  as  this  may  be  secured  by 
a  reconciliation  of  conflicting  data,  and 
what  is  recorded  must  be  altogether  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  compiler,  or  we 
can  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  his 
memoranda.  And  while  it  would  seem 
unfair  to  condemn  a  compilation,  mani- 
festly the  result  of  much  labour,  for  a  tri- 
vial error,  yet  when  dates  are  frequent- 
ly falsified,  when  gross  inconsistencies 
abound,  and  when  occurrences  are  wan- 
tonly and  maliciously  misstated  in  a  work 
which  commends  itself  to  our  notice  as 
an  authentic  index,  our  duty  is  plain  to 
show  that  it  is  entitled  to  no  acceptance 
whatever.  We  propose  to  establish  by  a 
very  few  citations  from  this  "Every-Day 
Book"  that  Mr.  Joel  Munsell  is  a  very  care- 
less, inaccurate  and  unfair  systematizer  of 
'facts,  that  he  arranges  his  material  as  bad- 
ly as  he  reads  proof,  and  that  his  opinions 
are  as  partial  as  his  chronology  is  loose. 

Turning  to  page  337,  we  find  this  entry 

"  August  26,  331  B.  C.  Battle  of  Arbela, 
the  modern  Irbil,  on  the  Lycus  between  the 
Macedonians  under  Alexander,  and  the 
Persians  under  Darius.  (26th  Boedromion.) 
The  Persians  were  defeated  and  the  fate 
of  Darius  sealed." 

This  is  satisfactory  enough  until  we 
come  to  page  384,  where  we  have  the  bat- 
tle set  down  as  having  occurred  at  a  differ- 
ent season  of  the  year,  as  follows — 


"October  2,  331  B.  C.  Darius,  King  of 
Persia,  defeated  by  Alexander  at  Arbela, 
losing  300,000  men.  This  defeat  of  Darius 
decided  the  fate  of  Persia." 

But  lest  it  may  be  thought  illiberal  to 
test  Mr.  Munsell  by  an  event  so  remote, 
let  us  pass  over  twenty-one  centuries  or 
more,  and  see  how  we  can  rely  upon  him 
for  an  occurrence  of  our  own  time.  Upon 
page  300,  we  have  this  delightfully  indefi- 
nite item — 


,  one  of 


"August  1, 1821.   William  Floyd, 
the  signers,  died." 

"  One  of  the  signers."  Signers  of  what  * 
Page  306  tells  us,  in  giving  this  eminent 
and  justly  venerated  man  two  deaths — 

"August  4,  1821.  William  Floyd,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  at  Western,  New  York." 

Certainly,  we  might  suppose  that  con- 
cerning an  incident  so  recent  as  the  death 
of  William  Floyd  there  could  be  no  great 
obscurity,  and  if  Mr.  Munsell  thought 
proper  to  enter  it  in  his  Every-Day  Book, 
he  should  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the 
exact  date  of  its  happening. 

But  we  will  cite  a  third  instance  of  his 
carelessness.    On  page  282,  we  read 

"  July  18,  1792.  John  Paul  Jones  died 
in  Paris.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  sea- 
man. Yet  though  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Russian  service,  he  died  in  neg: 
lected  poverty." 

The  brave  sea-rover  and  Viking  of  the 
last  century  comes  to  life,  however,  on  an- 
other page  to  fight  a  naval  engagement 
seven  years  subsequent  to  his  decease,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  paragraph — 

"June  16,  1851.  Tom  Johnson,  a  Nor- 
wegian, died  at  the  Naval  Asylum,  Phila- 
delphia, aged  100  j  the  last  survivor  of  the 
gallant  crew  who  fought  with  Paul  Jones, 
in  the  desperate  conflict  with  the  Serapis 
in  1799." 

One  extract  more  and  we  dismiss  Mr. 
Joel  MunselFs  Every-Day  Book  of  History 
and  Chronology.  We  give  it  just  as  it  ap- 
pears on  page  202,  to  justify  at  once  what 
we  have  said  of  the  author's  prejudices 
and  the  proof-reader's  negligence. 

"May  24,  1856.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a 
South  Carolina  member  of  Congress,  wick- 
edly and  cowardly  assaultted  Charles  Sum- 
mer, Senator  from  Massachusetts,  while 
seated  at  his  desk  in  the  senate  chamber, 
and  felled  him  to  the  floor  with  a  cane,  in 
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retaliation    for   abusive '  language  in  de- 
bate." 

Now,  if  the  personal  rencontre  between 
the  lamented  Mr.  Brooks  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner (not  Summer)  in  which  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  such  disadvantage,  was  consid- 
ered an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  chronicled  by  Mr.  Munsell,  he  should 
have  made  a  simple  statement  of  the  mat- 
,  ter  without  the  employment  of  epithets, 
but  here  we  find  him  outraging  orthogra- 
phy and  maligning  the  dead  in  the  same 
sentence,  and  while  the  former  offence  may 
have  been,  and  probably  was  the  result  of 
.accident,  the  latter  was  deliberate  and 
must  be  regarded  as  unpardonable* 

We  have  only  to  add  that  although  the 
imprint  of  the  Appletons  appears  on  the 
title-page  of  this  work,  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  was  ever  subjected  to 
their  critic  or  that  it  actually  came  from 
their  press.  Certainly  it  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  many  valuable  books  of 
reference  which  they  have  recently  given 
to  the  public 


Bsoouaonoiu  of  tmm  Last  Days  or  Shsl» 
ut  axd  Byboh.  By  £.  J.  TuoAwmr. 
Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

-  Shelley  is  Mr.  Trelawny's  favourite  and 
Byron  is  his  bit*  noire,  but  Mr.  Trelawny 
is  his  own  hero,  and  accordingly,  though 
he  invites  ns  to  read  this  little  volume  by 
the  promise  of  much  that  is  new  concern- 
ing the  dead  poets,  he  at  last  beguiles  us 
into  the  perusal  of  the  wonderful  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Trelawny  in  Attica,  which, 
however  entertaining  in  themselves,  are 
not  what  the  reader  buys  the  book  to  learn, 
and  are  thus  brought  before  an  indulgent 
public  by  something  very  like  a  trick.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  narra- 
tive, though  we  can  hardly  impose  implicit 
confidence  in  its  statements  concerning  the 
Childe.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  happening  of  the  incidents  here  re- 
corded, and  it  may  well  be  asked  whether 
•(in  the  absence  of  any  motive  to  distort 
and  granting  the  soundness  of  his  memo- 
ry) the  author's  readings  and  associations 
have  not  meanwhile  tinged  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  two  remarkable  men  with 
whom  he  was  then  brought  into  immedi- 
ate contact.  If  time  has  softened  the  pic- 
ture of  Shelley  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
author's  mind,  it  has  deepened  the  shad- 
ows« on  Byron's  handsome  face  and  given 
him  rihe  scowl  of  Mephistopheles.  There 
is  much,  indeed,  derivable  from  other 
sources-  to  confirm  the  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment and  gentleness  of  character  which 
Mr.  Trelawny  imputes  to  Shelley,  "the 


idea  of  whoso  lift"  seems  to  have  u  crept 
into  his  study  of  imagination  ;"  and  as  we 
read  these  memoranda  of  that  loving, 
thoughtful  and  misguided  spirit,  we  sorrow 
more  than  ever  that  the  sea  closed  over 
his  frail  body  before  a  more  earnest  in- 
quiry had  led  him  to  discern  the  truth. 
But  of  Byron,  though  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  man  as  the  slave  of  paesion,  we  can- 
not think  as  harshly  as  Mr.  Trelawny 
would  have  us  to  do.  Macaulay  says  that 
from  his  writings  the  youth  of  England 
drew  a  new  system  of  ethics  compound- 
ed of  voluptuousness  and  misanthropy,  the 
two  leading  principles  of  which  were  that 
you  should  hate  your  neighbour  and  love 
your  neighbour's  wife,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  his  lordship  at  least  practised 
upon  these  commandments;  but,  if  we 
must  believe  Mr.  Trelawny,  he  was  mean 
almost  to  dishonesty,  theatrical  in  all  that 
he  said  and  did,  without  one  generous 
feeling  for  a  human  creature,  and  even 
impelled  by  no  high  impulse  to  offer  his 
assistance  to  the  Greeks.  But  in  chanty, 
as  well  to  the  bard  as  to  his  latest  biogra- 
pher, we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Trelawny. 
He  may  intend  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
fame  and  character  of  Byron,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  undiscovered  wrong,  some 
grievous  slight,  some  unforgotten,  unfor- 
given  injury  underlies  the  sketch  of  the 
poet  which  he  has  drawn  for  us.  In  one 
instance,  certainly,  it  were  a  kindness  to 
Mr.  Trelawny  to  withhold  our  belief  from 
what  he  relates.  It  were  more  charitable 
to  think  he  has  invented  the  scene  for  the 
sake  of  adding  piquancy  to  his  record 
than  to  suppose  him  so  unfeeling  as  he 
represents  himself.  We  refer  to  what 
transpired  in  the  chamber  at  Missoionghi, 
when  Byron  lay  dead  on  his  couch.  Mr. 
Trelawny  did  not  arrive  there  till  the  poet 
had  breathed  his  last,  but  the  author  shall 
tell  his  own  story— 

u  It  was  the  24th  or  25th  of  April  when 
I  arrived ;  Bybok  had  died  on  the  19th.  I 
waded  through  the  streets,  between  wind 
and  water,  to  the  house  he  had  lived  in ; 
it  was  detached,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  shallow,  slimy  sea-waters.  For  three 
months  this  house  had  been  besieged,  day 
and  night,  like  a  bank  that  has  a  run  upon 
it.  Now,  that  death  had  closed  the  door, 
it  was  as  silent  as  a  cemetery.  No  one 
was  within  the  house  but  Fletcher,  of  which 
I  was  glad.  As  if  he  knew  my  wishes, 
he  led  me  up  a  narrow  stair  into  a  small 
room,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  coffin  stand- 
ing on  trestles.  No  word  was  spoken  by 
either  of  us  j  he  withdrew  the  black  paU 
and  the  white  shroud,  and  there  lay  the  em- 
balmed body  of  the  Pilgrim — more  beau- 
tiful in  death  than  in  life.  The  con- 
traction   of  the    muscles    and  skin  had 
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effaced  every  line  that  time  or  passion  had 
ever  traced  on  it;  few  marble  busts  could 
have  matched  its  stainless  white,  the  har- 
mony of  its  proportions,  and  perfect  finish ; 
yet  he  had  been  dissatisfied  with  that  body, 
and  longed  to  cast  its  slough.  How  often 
I  had  heard  him  curse  it!  He  was  jealous 
of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare— that  might 
well  be— but  where  had  he  seen  the  face 
or  form  worthy  to  excite  his  envy  ?  I  ask- 
ed Fletcher  to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water. 
On  his  leaving  the  room,  to  confirm  or  re- 
move my  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  his  lame- 
ness, I  uncovered  the  Pilgrim's  feet,  and 
was  answered;  the  great  mystery  was 
solved.  Both  his  feet  were  clubbed,  and 
his  legs  withered  to  the  knee— form  and 
features  of  an  Apollo,  with  the  feet  and 
legs  of  a  sylvan  satyr.  This  was  a  curse, 
chaining  a  proud  and  soaring  spirit  like 
his  to  the  dull  earth.  In  the  drama  of 
•  The  Deformed  Transformed,'  I  knew  that 
he  had  expressed  all  he  could  express  of 
what  a  man  of  highly-wrought  mind  might 
feel  when  brooding  over  a  deformity  of 
body ;  but  when  he  said 

u  *  I  have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may 

to  make 
Its  way  with  all  deformity,  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me," 

I  thought  it  exaggerated  as  applied  to  him- 
self;  now  I  saw  it  was  not  so.  His  de- 
formity was  always  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  and  influenced  every  act  of  his 
life,  spurred  him  on  to  poetry,  as  that  was 
one  of  the  few  paths  to  fame  open  to  him 
— and,  as  if  to  be  revenged  on  Nature  for 
sending  him  into  the  world  *  scarce  half 
made  up,'  he  scoffed  at  her  works  and  tra- 
ditions with  the  pride  of  Lucifer;  this 
morbid  feeling  ultimately  goaded  him  on 
to  his  last  Quixotic  crusade  in  Greece. 

"No  other  man,  afflicted  as  he  was, 
could  have  been  better  justified  than  By- 
bo*  in  saying, 

« 1 1  ask  not 
For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring ; 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the 

equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  is 
A  spur  in  Its  halt  movements,  to  become 
-All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  step-dame  Nature's  niggardness  at  first; 
They  war  with  fearless  deeds,  the  smiles 

of  fortune 
And  oft,  like  Timour,  the  lame  Tartar,  win 

them.1 

"Knowing  and  sympathizing  with  By- 
box's  sensitiveness,  his  associates  avoided 
.prying  into  the  cause  of  his  lameness  ;  so 
did  strangers,  from  good  breeding  or  com- 
mon humanity.    It  was  generally  thought 


his  halting  gait  originated  in  some  defect 
of  the  right  foot  or  ankle— the  right  foot 
was  the  most  distorted,  and  it  bad  been 
made  worse  in  his  boyhood  by  vain  efforts 
to  set  it  right.  He  told  me  that  for  several 
years  he  wore  steel  splints,  which  so 
wrenched  the  sinews  and  tendons  of  his 
leg,  that  they  increased  his  lameness ;  the 
foot  was  twisted  inwards,  only  the  edge 
touched  the  ground,  and  that  leg  was 
shorter  than  the  other.  His  shoes  were 
peculiar — very  high-heeled,  with  the  soles 
uncommonly  thick  on  the  inside,  and  pared 
thin  on  the  outside ;  the  toes  were  stuffed 
with  cotton-wool,  and  his  trousers  were 
very  large  below  the  knee,  and  strapped 
down  so  as  to  cover  his  feet  The  peculi- 
arity of  his  gait  was  now  accounted  for ; 
he  entered  a  room  with  a  sort  of  run,  as  if 
he  could  not  stop,  then  planted  his  best 
leg  well  forward,  throwing  back  hie  body 
to  keep  his  balance.  In  early  life  whilst 
his  frame  was  light  and  elastic,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick  he  might  have  tottered  along 
for  a  mile  or  two  j  but  after  he  had  waxed 
hea/ier,  he  seldom  attempted  to  walk  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards,  without  squat- 
ting down  or  leaning  against  the  first  wall, 
bank,  rock,  or  tree  at  hand,  never  sitting 
on  the  ground,  as  it  would  have  been  di£ 
ficult  for  him  to  get  up  again.  la  the  com- 
pany of  strangers,  occasionally,  he  would 
make  desperate  efforts  to  conceal  his  in- 
firmity, but  the  hectic  flush  on  his 
face,  his  swelling  veins,  and  quivering 
nerves  betrayed  him,  and  he  suffered  for 
many  days  after  such  exertions.  Disposed 
to  fatten,  incapable  of  taking  exercise  to 
check  the. tendency,  what  could  he  do? 
If  he  added  to  his  weight,  his  feet  would 
not  have  supported  him ;  in  this  dilemma 
he  was  compelled  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
semi-starvation ;  he  was  lees  than  eleven 
stone  when  at  Genoa,  aud  said  he  had  been 
fourteen  at  Venice.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
which  travellers  and  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners have  described  were  nothing  to  what 
he  suffered ;  their  privations  were  tempo- 
rary, his  were  for  life,  and  more  unendura- 
ble, as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 
I  was  exclaiming,  'Poor  fellow,  if  your 
errors  were  greater  than  those  of  ordinary 
men,  so  were  your  temptations  and  provo- 
cations,' when  Fletcher  returned  with  a 
bottle  and  glass,  saying,  *  There  is  nothing 
but  slimy  salt  water  in  this  horrid  place, 
so  I  have  been  half  over  the  town  to  beg 
this  bottle  of  porter,'  and,  answering  my 
ejaculation  of  '  Poor  fellow  1'  he  said — 

"  *  You  may  well  say  so,  Sir,  these  sav- 
ages are  worse  than  any  highwaymen; 
they  have  robbed  my  Lord  of  all  his  mo- 
ney and  his  life  too.' 

"  Whilst  saying  this,  Fletcher,  without 
making  any  remark,  drew  the  shroud  and 
jpall  carefully  over  the  fee}  of  his  master's 
corpse — he  was  Very  nervous  and  trem- 
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bled  as  he  did  it ;  so  strongly  had  his  weak 
and  superstitious  nature  been  acted  upon 
by  the  injunctions  and  threats  of  his  mas- 
ter,  that,  alive  or  dead,  no  one  was  to  see 
his  feet,  for  if  they  did,  he  would  haunt 
him,  &c,  &c." 

Now,  happily  for  Mr.  Trelawny's  own 
humanity,  he  is  contradicted  in  the  most 
striking  part  of  this  painful  recital  by 
what  he  has  himself  previously  stated 
concerning  Byron.  The  probabilities  are 
all  strongly  against  his  story.  He  lived 
at  one  period  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 
the  poet,  they  slept  in  the  same  apartment, 
and  many  instances  are  recounted  in  which 
they  went  in  swimming  together.  Shall 
we  credit  the  fact  that  Mr.  Trelawny  dis- 
covered the  true  extent  of  the  deformity, 
for  the  first  time  when  he  (so  meanly  and 
infamously,  if  at  all,)  raised  the  shroud 
from  the  poet's  cold  and  rigid  form?  More 
than  this,  Mr.  Trelawny  says  (page  *203) 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  bathing  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  Byron  crawled  upon 
a  rock,  and  holding  out  his  right  leg  to- 
wards  him,  wished  that  the  "accursed 
limb"  might  be  knocked  off  in  the  war. 
Is  this  quite  consistent  with  the  death 
scene  at  Missolonghi  ?  And  is  it  altogether 
probable  that  Fletcher,  who,  in  assisting 
to  embalm  the  body,  must  have  witnessed 
the  exposure  of  his  master's  lameness  be- 
fore many  persons,  should  have  exhibited 
such  melodramatic  horror  at  the  lifting  of 
the  shroud  1 

We  have  introduced  this  shocking  inci- 
dent and  commented  upon  it  only  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Trelawny 
cannot  be  implicitly  trusted  in  his  "  Recol- 
lections." It  may  fairly  be  inferred  that 
what  is  told  by  him  of  Byron  living  is  to 
be  received  with  as  much  allowance  as 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  he  took  with  the 
lifeless  remains. 

The  book  is  certainly  deeply  interesting, 
but  we  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  author  has  no  more  u  Recol- 
lections*' of  distinguished  people  to  give 
to  the  public. 


A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Women.  By 
the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
New  York:  Rudd&  Carleton,  310  Broad- 
way. 1858.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

A  new  work  from  Diana  Maria  Mulock 
must  command  attention — the  present  col- 
lection of  Essays  deserves  the  thoughtful 
study  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
specially  addressed  by  the  author.  Read 
these  reflections,  O  charming  creature  1  O 
dear  divinity  1  whose  existence  is  a  perpet- 
ual round  of  luxurious,  perfumed,  incense- 


breathing  idleness;  let  the  bright  eyes, 
whose  "  languid  light"  is  very  frequently 
"  weary  of  the  rolling  hours,"  fall  upon 
these  honest  pages  where  counsel  takes  the 
place  of  compliment,  and  learn  what  a 
large-hearted,  observant,  prayerful  woman 
thinks  of  the  capacities  and  obligations  of 
the  sex.  Nor  should  these  "Thoughts"  be 
pondered  by  the  ornaments  of  the  fashion- 
able circle  alone  ;  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  and 
Flora  McFlimsey  may  perhaps  profit  most 
of  all  by  the  essay  on  "  Something  to  Do," 
but  wherever  a  gentle,  womanly  spirit  is 
struggling  with  the  cares  of  life,  wherever 
an  humble  abode  shelters  the  daughters  of 
laborious  poverty,  wherever  a  delicate  flow- 
er springs  up  amid  the  weeds  of  society, 
there  should  the  practical  suggestions  of 
Miss  Mulock  be  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  author  is 
cruelly  satirical  on  her  sisters.  Thackeray 
has  been  dreadfally  berated  by  the  ladies 
for  his  female  portraitures,  but  he  has  never 
ventured  to  say  half  as  many  hard  things 
concerning  them  as  this  British  Cynthia. 
Let  us  cite  some  of  her  accusations.  First, 
and  gravest  charge  of  all,  woman  in  gen- 
eral cannot  fall  in  love,  Lord  Byron  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding : 

"  'Many  think  they  fall  in  love,  when  in 
fact  they  are  only  idle' — is  one  of  the  truest 
sayings  of  that  great  wise  bore,  Ira  lac,  in 
Roiselas,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  many 
a  shipwrecked  life,  of  girls  especially. 
This  *  falling  in  love' being  usually  a  mere 
delusion  of  the  fancy,  and  not  the  real  thing 
at  all,  the  object  is  generally  unattainable 
or  unworthy*  Papa  is  displeased,  mamma 
somewhat  shocked  and  scandalized ;  it  is 
a  *  foolish  affair,'  and  no  matrimonial  re- 
sults ensue. 

•  •  •  •  Gradually  this  mood  wears 
out ;  she  learns  to  regard  '  love'  as  folly, 
and  turns  her  whole  hope  and  aim  to— mat- 
rimony 1  Matrimony  in  the  abstract;  not 
the  man,  but  any  man — any  person  who 
will  snatch  her  out  of  the  dullness  of  her 
life,  and  give  her  something  really  to  live 
for,  something  to  fill  up  the  hopeless  blank 
of  idleness  into  which  her  days  are  gradu- 
ally sinking." 

We  may  enter  a  protest  against  this  atro- 
cious heresy  in  passing,  but  in  doing  so.  let 
us  explain  that  the  author  of  "John  Hali- 
fax," who  has  drawn  for  us  a  beautiful  pic- 
turo  of  a  loving  woman  in  Ursula  March, 
means  only  to  declare  that  in  a  majority  of 
instances  the  British  maidens  cherish  this 
"  mere  delusion  of  the  fancy,"  through  sheer 
vacuity  of  mind,  for  the  same  reason  that 
Molly  Bawn's  lover  says  the  stars  shine — 
"because  they've  nothing  else  to  do." 
The  following  serious  expostulation  will  il- 
lustrate her  meaning,  and  we  think  it  must 
go  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  young  "  ado- 
rabies"  who  read  it : 
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"  Young  ladies,  'tis  worth  a  grave 
thought — what,  if  called  away  at  eighteen, 
twenty  or  thirty,  the  most  of  you  would 
leave  behind  you  when  you  die?  Much 
embroidery,  doubtless;  various  pleasant, 
kindly,  illegible  letters;  a  moderate  store 
of  good  deeds  ;  and  a  cart  load  of  good  in- 
tentions. Nothing  else — save  your  name 
on  a  tombstone,  or  lingering  for  a  few  more 
years  in  family  or  friendly  memory.  *  Poor 

dear 1  what  a  nice  lively  girl  she  was!' 

For  any  benefit  accruing  through  you  to 
your  generation,  you  might  as  well  never 
have  lived  at  all." 

Rather  severe  that — un  peu  fort— cer- 
tainly, but  read  this  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  Gossip,  most  excellent  Miss 
Araminta,  without  resentment,  if  you  can : 

"Should  it  ever  come  to  a  marriage, 
[that  is  a  love  affair] — and  the  wonder  is, 
considering  all  these  things,  that  any  love- 
affair  ever  does  come  to  that  climax  at  all, 
or  that  any  honest-hearted,  delicate-mind- 
ed young  people,  ever  have  the  courage  to 
indulge  the  world  by  an  open  attachment 
or  engagement — heavens  and  earth  I  how 
it  is  talked  about  1 

"Is  not  a  little  episode  like  this  at  the  root 
of  nearly  all  the  family  feuds,  lost  friend- 
ships, cut  acquaintanceships,  so  pitifully 
rife  in  this  world  ?  It  is  the  women  who 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  who,  in  the  nar- 
rowness or  blankness  of  their  daily  lives, 
are  glad  to  catch  at  any  straw  of  interest — 
especially  the  unmarried,  the  idle,  the  rich 
and  the  childless." 

We  are  apprehensive  that  our  female 
readers,  who  have  not  seen  Miss  Mulock's 
volume,  have  already  become  a  little  out 
of  temper  with  that  lady,  nor  will  the  suc- 
ceeding sentences  tend  to  mitigate  their 
displeasure.     She  says, 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  from  some  natural  de- 
ficiency in  the  constitution  of  our  sex  that 
it  is  so  difficult  to  teach  us  justice.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  mistake  to  make  that  admira- 
ble virtue  a  female;  and  even  then  the 
allegorist  seems  to  have  found  it  necessary 
to  bandage  her  eyes.  No;  kindliness,  un- 
selfishness, charity,  come  to  us  by  nature  ; 
but  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  my  sisters 
learning  and  practising  what  is  far  more 
difficult  and  far  less  attractive — common 
justice,  especially  towards  one  another." 

And  in  another  place,  she  writes: 

"  If,  in  the  most  solemn  sense,  not  one 
woman  in  five  thousand  is  fit  to  be  a  mo- 
ther, not  two  out  of  that  number,  we  may 
safely  say,  are  fit  to  be  governesses." 

Malicious  Malthusian,  unjust  Miss  Mu- 
lock,  cruel,  cruel  Polly  Hopkins  to  treat  the 
belle  text  so  abominably!  They  are  deluded 
when  they  suppose  they  love,  their  exist- 
ence is  worthless,  they  will  talk  over  all  the 
engagements  of  their  friends,  they  are  in- 


capable of  doing  justice  to  each  other,  and 
they  are  unfit  to  be  mothers  or  governesses 
— is  there  any  thing  more  of  censure  to  be 
added?  There  is — 

"  And  here  is  one  accusation  which  I 
most  sorrowfully  bring  against  woman,  as 
being  much  more  guilty  than  man.  We 
can  keep  a  secret — ay,  against  all  satire. 
I  protest  we  can — while  the  confider  re- 
mains our  friend ;  but  if  that  tie  ceases, pop! 
out  it  comes  /" 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  passa- 
ges, however,  that  our  author  is  always  a 
satirist  of  her  sex,  With  shams  and  in- 
sincerities she  is  indeed  severe,  but  she 
deals  gently  with  sorrow,  and  a  kind  word 
of  encouragement  to  the  unfortunate  breaks 
like  a  sunbeam  through  her  honest  indig- 
nation— she  turns  from  folly  to  suffering 
and  she  is  all  tenderness.  Her  sympathies 
are  as  cordial  as  they  are  spontaneous.  It 
was  in  an  amiable  mood  that  she  must 
have  thus  depicted 

THE  OLD  MAID. 

"  She  has  not  married.  Under  Heaven, 
her  home,  her  life,  her  lot,  are  all  of  her 
own  making.  Bitter  or  sweet  they  have 
been — it  is  not  ours  to  meddle  with  them, 
but  we  can  any  day  see  their  results.  Wide 
or  narrow  as  her  circle  of  influence  ap- 
pears, she  has  exercised  her  power  to  the 
uttermost,  and  for  good.  Whether  great  or 
small  her  talents,  she  has  not  let  one  of 
them  rust  for  want  of  use.  Whatever  the 
current  of  her  existence  may  have  been, 
and  in  whatever  circumstances  it  has  pla- 
ced her,  she  has  voluntarily  wasted  no  por- 
tion of  it — not  a  year,  not  a  month,  not  a 
day.  Published  or  unpublished,  this  wo- 
man's life  is  a  goodly  chronicle,  the  title- 
page  of  which  you  may  read  in  her  quiet 
countenance ;  her  manner,  settled,  cheer- 
ful and  at  ease ;  her  unfailing  interest  ia 
all  things  and  all  people.  You  will  rarely 
find  she  thinks  much  about  herself;  she 
has  never  had  time  for  it.  And  this  her 
life-chronicle,  which,  out  of  its  very  ful- 
ness, has  taught  her  that  the  more  one  does, 
the  more  one  finds  to  do— -she  will  never 
flourish  in  your  face,  or  the  face  of  Heaven, 
as  something  uncommonly  virtuous  and 
extraordinary.  She  knows  that,  after  all, 
she  has  simply  done  what  it  was  her  duty 
to  do. 

«  But — and  when  her  place  is  vacant  on 
earth,  this  will  be  said  of  her  assuredly, 
both  here  and  Otherwhere — *  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.' " 

As  a  companion-piece  to  this  beautiful 
portrait,  so  full  of  a  holy  calm,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  "A  Woman's 
Thoughts  about  Woman"  may  be  profitably 
read  by  young  gentlemen  as  well  as  young 
ladies,  we  present  Miss  Mulock's  crayon 
drawing  of 
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THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

"Scarcely  any  sight  is  more  pitiable 
than  a  young  man  who  has  drifted  on  to 
past  thirty,  without  home  or  near  kindred ; 
with  just  income  enough  to  keep  him  re- 
spectably in  the  position  which  he  sup- 
poses himself  bound  to  maintain,  and  to 
supply  him  with  the  various  small  luxu- 
ries, such  as  thirty  guineas  per  annum  in 
cigars,  etc.,  which  have  become  habitual 
to  him.  Like  his  fellow-mortals,  he  is  li- 
able enough  to  the  unlucky  weakness  of 
falling  in  love,  now  and  then;  but  he 
somehow  manages  to  extinguish  the  pas- 
sion before  it  gets  fairly  alight,  knowing 
he  can  no  more  venture  to  ask  a  girl  in 
his  own  sphere  to  marry  him,  or  be  engag- 
ed to  him,  than  he  can  coax  the  planet  Ye- 
ans out  of  her  golden  west  into  the  dirty, 
gloomy,  two-pair-back  where  his  laundress 
eheats  him,  and  his  landlady  abuses  him: 
whence,  perhaps,  he  occasionally  emerges 
gloriously,  all  studs  and  white  neck-tie — 
to  assist  at  some  young  beauty's  wedding, 
where  he  feels  in  his  heart  he  might  onoe 
have  been  the  happy  bridegroom — if  from 
his  silense  she  had  not  been  driven  to  go 
desperately  and  sell  herself  to  the  old  fool 
opposite,  and  is  fast  becoming,  nay,  is  al- 
ready become,  a  fool's  clever  mate— a  mere 
woman  of  the  world.  And  he — what  a 
noble  idea  he  has  gained  of  our  sex,  from 
this  and  other  similar  experiences !  with 
what  truth  of  emotion  will  he  repeat,  as 
he  gives  the  toast  of  *  The  bridemaids,'  the 
hackneyed  quotation  about  pain  and  sor- 
row wringing  the  brow,  and  smile  half- 
adoring  ly,  half-pathetically,  at  the  '  minis* 

taring  angels'  who  titter  around  him 

In  the  slow  process  of  inevitable  deterio- 
ration, by  forty  he  teams  to  think  matrimo- 
ny a  decided  humbug;  and  hugs  himself 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  virtuous,  high- 
minded,  and  disinterested  woman,  if  ex- 
isting at  all,  exists  as  a  mere  lueue  natura, 
not  to  be  met  with  by  mortal  man  now-a- 
days.  Relieving  his  feelings  with  a  grunt 
—half-sigh,  half-sneer— ho  dresses  and 
goes  to  the  opera,  or  the  ballet,  at  all  events 
—or  settles  himself  on  the  sofa  to  a  French 
novel,  and  ends  by  firmly  believing  us  wo- 
men to  be — what  we  are  painted  there  1" 

With  this  passage,  which  we  commend 
to  the  young  lords  of  creation,  our  quota- 
tions from  the  volume  must  terminate.  We 
.pannot  close  this  notice  without  a  word  of 
hearty  praise  for  the  admirable  style  in 
which  the  book  has  been  issued  by  the 
new  publishing  house  of  Rudd  &  Carleton, 
and  the  liberality  manifested  by  them  in 
allowing  the  English  author  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  American  sales. 


Tee  Lira  or  George  Stephewbok,  RaUwag 
Engineer.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  12mo.  pp. 
486.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1858.  [From 
James  Woodhouse,  137  Main  Street. 

There  is  an  epic  dignity  in  this  biog- 
raphy of  a  man  who  by  force  of  char- 
acter overcame  the  most  discouraging  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  to  greatness.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  locomotive  was  the  son  of 
an  obscure  labourer  in  a  colliery,  his  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  the  pits  under  circum- 
stances unfavourable  to  mental  improve- 
ment, and  the  efforts  of  his  manhood  were 
steadily  pursued  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
liberate judgments  of  scientific  engineers; 
but  the  native  energies  of  a  powerful  na- 
ture triumphed  in  the  end  to  the  advan- 
tage of  mechanical  industry  and  of  the 
world.  The  life  of  George  Stephenson 
would  seem  to  confirm  very  strikingly  the 
belief  that  certain  men  are  destined  to  ac- 
complish specific  results,  and  for  thai  pat- 
pose  are  not  only  endowed  with  the  gilts 
requisite  for  the  service,  but  subjected  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  preparation  and  mov- 
ed by  given  impulses  to  perform  it*  Ste» 
phenson  appears  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  passion  for  the  steam  engine,  it  was 
the  toy  of  his  childish  days,  and  to  con- 
trive models  was  to  him  what  making 
couplets  was  to  the  boy  Pope  or  compos- 
ing simple  scores  was  to  the  youthful  Mo- 
zart. The  first  great  success  he  achieved 
in  pumping  the  water  from  the  Killing- 
worth  High  Pit,  and  in  after  years  the  mag- 
nificent feat  of  carrying  the  railway  over 
Chat  Moss,  in  like  manner,  impress  ns  as 
but  the  preparatory  experience  neeessary 
to  the  final  completion  of  the  locomotive. 
They  gave  him  confidence,  and  taught  him 
reliance  on  his  own  powers  in  the  face  of 
the  adverse  opinions  of  the  most  compe- 
tent men  of  science  of  the  age.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  the  rush  of  the  engine 
upon  its  iron  grooves,  over  that  dreary  bog 
once  deemed  insuperable,  at  a  speed  which 
the  best  authorities  conceived  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attainment;  and  we  can 
well  imagine  that  no  conqueror  after  a  de- 
cisive battle,  no  orator  after  the  triumphant 
issue  of  a  protracted  debate,  ever  felt  more 
elated  by  victory  than  the  son  of  the  New- 
castle collier  at  that  memorable  moment. 
The  joy  of  the  fabled  Pygmalion  when  the 
colour  came  into  the  cheeks  and  the  breath 
heaved  the  bosom  of  the  marble  image  he 
had  wrought,  may  afford  a  better  illustra- 
tion of  the  engineer's  rapture  as  he  saw 
the  rude  mechanism  of  Trevethiok,  to 
which  his  own  genius  had  imparted  a 
new  life,  moving  off  like  a  monarch  of  the 
material  world  before  the  astonished  gaze 
of  scientific  mediocrity.  But  the  biogra- 
phy of  this  remarkable  man  is  not  without 
high  moral  suggestions  of  the  importance 
of  persevering  labour  and  constant  self- 
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•  respect,  in  elevating  the  humblest  to  the 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  mankind,  and  the 

*  study  of  the  gradual  development  of  his 
simple  and  earnest  character  cannot  fail 
to  produce  a  happy  effect  upon  the  young 
men  of  England  and  America. 


worthy  jealousy,  but  to  impugn  the  sincer- 
ity and  fitness  of  the  Southern  writers 
who  have  been  engaged  to  illustrate  South- 
ern history,  commerce  and  literature  in  the 
succeeding  volumes.  We  again  commend 
the  "  New  American  Cyclopaedia"  to  our 
readers. 


Th»  Nbw  Amwuoah  Cyclopedia  :  A  Popu- 
lar Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Ed- 
ited by  Geo.  Ripley  and  Chas.  A.  Dana. 
New  York:  Appleton&Co.  1858.  Vol- 
ume Second.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street 

We  see  no  reason,  upon  the  examination 
of  the  second  volume  of  this  important  and 
valuable  work,  to  change  the  favourable 
opinion  we  have  already  expressed  of  it — 
on  the  contrary  we  maintain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pedantic  criticism  of  the  London 
Athenaum,  that  so  fer  it  has  entitled  itself 
to  be  considered:  the  most  useful  dictiona- 
ry of  general  knowledge  for  the  American 
-reader  which  has  yet  been  published  in 
the  English  language.  The  Athencrum,  with 
characteristic  unfairness,  has  seized  upon 
a  few  trifling  inaccuracies  to  sustain  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  the  whole  per- 
formance, refusing  to  consider  the  more 
elaborate  articles  whose  fulness  and  clear- 
ness give  character  to  the  Cyclopaedia.  In 
this  Second  Volume,  which  carries  us  mid- 
way into  the  Letter  B,  we  find  much  that 
is  new,  and  many  subjects  treated  with  an 
ability  and  judgment  which  belong  to  no 
other  work  of  the  sort  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  article  on  Athens,  for  ex- 
ample, is  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  the 
article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  new  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,  the  only  other  dic- 
tionary now  in  course  of  publication  which 
can  be  compared  with  this  enterprise  of 
the  Appletons.  As  regards  American  sub- 
jects, there  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  home 
work  is  the  better  one,  though  the  Athe- 
wtum  in  its  prejudices  would  doubtless 
question  the  propriety  of  giving  a  place  to 
many  of  the  biographies  of  eminent  Amer- 
icans contained  in  it.  We  are  sorry  to  ob- 
serve a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  of 
our  section  of  the  Union  to  decry  the  "  New 
American  Cyclopaedia,"  because  the  Edi- 
tors are  known  to  entertain  Anti-Slavery 
sentiments.  As  long  as  these  sentiments 
are  not  obtruded  in  the  pages  of  the  work 
—and  as  yet  we  have  detected  nothing  of 
the  sort — we  cannot  fairly  bring  the  met 
forward  as  an  objection  to  it.  No  one 
doubts  the  scholarship  of  the  Editors,  and 
the  impartiality  of  the  volumes  remains 
unimpeached.  Indeed  to  reject  a  really 
valuable  and  truthful  compilation  like  this 
for  certain  Crochets  of  the  Editors  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  its  general  charac- 
ter, is  not  only  to  exhibit  a  narrow  and  un- 


Histoby  of  Euhopb,  From  the  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Al- 
ison, Bart,  Author  of  the  "History  of 
Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  1789,  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,"  &c.,  &c.  Vol.  III.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1858.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  is  a  very  industri- 
ous and  pleasant  writer  of  history.  His 
works  have  a  certain  and  high  value— 
they  present  an  immense  mass  of  facts 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  compila- 
tion, and  these  facts  are  chronicled  in  a 
stately  and  agreeable  style.  His  faults  lie 
on  the  surface  and  may  be  readily  discov- 
ered, nor  are  they  of  a  kind  to  impair  se- 
riously the  worth  of  his  writings.  Though 
a  Briton  and  a  tory,  he  endeavours  to  be 
fair  and,  unlike  Lord  Mahon,  he  frankly 
acknowledges  his  errors  when  these  are 
brought  home  to  him.  His  speculations 
are  often  rather  specious  than  solid,  and 
his  rhetoric  is  at  times  too  redundant,  but 
he  describes  the  march  of  events  with  a 
powerful  pen,  and  his  management  of  de- 
tails is  masterly.  The  present  volume 
brings  down  his  History  to  a  very  recent 
period  and  cannot  but  prove  interesting  to 
all  readers.  Indeed,  the  work  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  student  and  the  man  of  letters  as 
constituting  an  important  part  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  age. 


Wyokino;  Its  History,  Stirring  Incidents, 
and  Romantic  Adventures.  By  Gborgb 
Pbck,  D.D.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 
1858.    [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street 

Wyoming  is  classic  ground,  and  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  it,  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell's  beautiful  poem  is  by  no 
means  the  least  authentic  document  The 
accounts  of  the  Massacre  especially  which 
have  been  accepted  for  truth  in  days  gone 
by,  are  many  of  them  discredited  by  mod- 
ern inquirers,  and  Dr.  Peck  has  done  an 
acceptable  service  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging in  proper  form  all  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Valley.  The 
narrative  he  gives  of  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Gardner,  the  only  living  survivor  of 
the  Massacre,    is    extremely   interesting, 
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as  are  also  his  descriptions  of  the  localities 
and  of  battles.  The  volume  is  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  numerous  wood-cuts  it  con- 
tains. These  are  mostly  from  drawings  on 
the  spot  and  are  executed  in  the  very  best 
manner  of  the  Harpers.  We  must  also 
notice  with  approval  an  Index  to  the  work, 
a  feature  which  is  wanting  in  so  large  a 
majority  of  American  publications. 


The  Course  of  True  Love  never  did  Run 
Smooth.  By  Thos.  Bailey  Aldrich.  New 
York:  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

Our  admiration  is  challenged,  in  open- 
ing this  wee  pretty  book,  by  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  typography  and  the  creamy 
tint  of  its  smooth  paper,  and  we  inwardly 
congratulate  the  poet  in  advance  upon 
having  found  publishers  who  know  so 
well  how  to  put  airy  fancies  in  print.  An 
Oriental  luxury  prevades  the  forty-one 
pages,  and  we  might  imagine  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Alhamra  reading  such  light, 
delicious  publications  under  the  orange- 
bowers  of  Spain.  For  the  poem  itself,  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  sparkling,  sensu- 
ous production,  based  upon  a  story  of  Ha- 
roun  Al  Raschid,  which  Mr.  Aldrich  would 
hardly  venture  to  tell  in  plain  prose  to  a 
circle  of  young  ladies.  We  are  sorry  to 
see  this  gifted  gentleman's  muse  entering 
forbidden  ground.  Poetry  should  be  pure 
or  the  poet  must  be  condemned.  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  has  unquestionable  talent :  we  hope  he 
will  employ  it  no  longer  in  throwing  the 
graces  of  song  around  subjects  so  indeli- 
cate. 


Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pskh- 
SYLVANIA.  Vol.  VI.  Philadelphia:  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1858. 

Before  adverting  to  the  contents  of  this 
volume,  let  us  mention  with  pleasure  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  paper  and  typography 
which  distinguishes  the  publications  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  We  have 
never  seen  anything  more  admirable  in  ex- 
ternals than  this  number  of  their  series  of 
M  Contributions  to  American  History,"  and 
it  must  stimulate  the  members  to  histori- 
cal research  to  have  their  Essays  so  nobly 
printed. 

The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  typographical  hon- 
ours.   Mr.  Townsend  Ward's  "  History  of 


the  Western  Insurrection,"  known  as  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting memoir,  but  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Biddle  on  the  case  of  Major  An- 
dre in  reply  to  Lord  Mahon  is  the  gem  of 
the  collection.  The  English  historian  is 
demolished.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
is  the  more  to  be  praised,  the  cogency  of 
reasoning  or  the  purity  of  style  in  this 
masterly  piece  of  criticism.  It  should  be 
adopted  at  once  as  a  companion-piece  to 
American  Revolutionary  History  in  our 
colleges,  and,  so  much  do  we  wish  it  could 
be  read  widely,  that,  had  we  the  Society's 
permission,  we  would  republish  it  in  our 
magazine  entire.  The  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Society  have  rendered  an  inestima- 
ble service  to  the  country  in  bringing  out 
such  an  argument. 


The  Book  of  the  Great  Railway  Celebra- 
tions of  1857,  &c,  &c.  By  Wm.  Pres- 
cott  Smith.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. First  Edition.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     1858. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courteous  and 
competent  gentleman  who  compiled  the 
interesting  facts  herein  set  forth,  for  a  copy 
of  the  work.  Mr.  William  Prescott  Smith 
is  Master  of  Transportation  on  that  great 
line  of  improvement  known  as  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  he  may  say 
of  the  interesting  Excursions  whose  his- 
tory he  has  so  well  written — "All  this 
I  saw,  and  part  of  it  I  was."  And 
no  unimportant  part  truly,  as  very  many 
of  the  participants  (and  among  them 
the  Editor  of  the  Messenger)  who  were 
indebted  to  him  for  numberless  courte- 
sies, can  testify.  We  hope  some  day  we 
may  go  over  the  ground  again  under  his 
command — Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro. 
Let  us  say,  meanwhile,  with  regard  to  this 
book,  that  it  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  railway  connec- 
tion between  the  sea  board  and  the  Great 
West,  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other 
shape,  and  that  apart  from  the  festivities 
of  the  hour  which  are  recorded  in  it  with 
spirit  and  fidelity,  its  descriptions  of  scene- 
ry render  it  highly  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 


Several  book  notices  prepared  for  the 
present  number  of  the  Mestenger  are  una- 
voidably laid  over  till  next  month. 
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(SUGAR  COATED,) 
Are  made  to  CLEANSE  TEE  BLOOD  AHD  CUBE  THE  SICK. 

Invalids,  Fathers,  Mothers,  Physicians,  Philanthropists,  read  their  Effects,  and  judge 

of  their  Virtues. 
FOR  THE  CURE  OF  HEADACHE,  SICK  HEADACHE,  FOUL  STOMACH. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  1,  1855. 
Dr.  J.  Ci  Ayhr  :  Sir — 1  have  been  repeatedly  cured  of  the  wont  headache  any  body  can 
have  by  a  do*e  or  two  of  your  Pille.    It  seems  to  arise  from  a  foul  stomach,  which  they  cleanse 
at  once,    if  they  will  cure  others  as  they  do  me,  the  fact  is  worth  knowing. 
Yours,  with  great  respoct. 

ED.  W.  PREBLE,  Clerk  of  Steamer  Clarion. 

BILIOUS  DISORDERS  AND  LIVER  COMPLAINTS. 

Department  or, the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  7  Feb.,  I860. 
Sir — I  have  used  your  Pills  in  my  general  and  hospital  practice  ever  since  vou  made  them, 
and  cannot  hesitate  10  say  they  are  the  best  cathartic  we  employ.  Their  regulating  action  on  the 
Idvtr  is  quick  and  decided,  consequently  ibey  are  an  admirable  remedy  for  derangements  of  that 
organ.  Indeed,  I  have  seldom  found  a  case  of  bilious  disease  so  obstinate  that  it  did  not  readily 
yield  to  them.  Fraternallv  vouns 

ALONZO  BALL,  M.  D.,  Physician  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

INDIGESTION  AND  IMPUillTY  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Warsaw,  Wyoming  Co„  N.  Y.,  Oct.  2*.  1855. 
Dear  Sir — I  am  usit  g  your  Cathartic    Pills  in  my  practice,   and  find  them  an  excellent 
purgative  to  cleanse  the  system  and  purifv  the  fountains  of  the  blood. 

JOHN  G.  MEACHAM,  M.  D. 

Prepared  by  ML  J.  €.  ATEE,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  FISHER  &  WINSTON,  W.  PETERSON,  Richmond. 
And  all  Druggists.  March  1858— 6uio. 


ENCOURAGE  SOUTHERN  ENTERPRISE  AND  SOUTHERN  TALENT ! 


"THE  TIIVIIES," 

GREENSBORO',  N.  C. 

M  A  Southern  paper  with  Southern  affinities,  gotten  up  by  Southern  effort^  and  offering 
a  market  ibr  Southern  literary  products." — Mabama  paper. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  point  of  ability  in  its  editorial  department, 
and  in  the  quality  of  its  matter,  both  original  and  selected,  the  Times  is  equal  to  any 
Northern  family  paper,  and  far  superior  to  most  of  them."— *N.  C.  Standard. 

"The  Times  is  an  excellent  literary  paper,  and  for  its  enterprise^  tdct  and  talent,  should 
receive  an  unlimited  circulation." — Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

"We  believe  it  fully  equal  to  any  paper  published." — Georgia  paper. 

*lt  is  truly  a  handsome  sheet  of  the  neatest  possible  descriptions—Kentucky  paper. 

'It  is  as  good  a  specimen  of  a  paper  as  can  be  fonnd  in  any  city.  It  is  witty,  learned, 
ami  full  of  excellent  matter." — Godey's  Lady's  Book^  Philadelphia. 

"It  should  be  a  visitor  to  every  Southern  fireside." — Florida  paper. 

A  new  volume,  greatly  improved  in  neatness  of  print  and  excellency  of  reading  mat- 
ter, has  just  commenced,  and  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  The  new  volume  will  con- 
tain three  ORIGINAL  PRIZK  STORIKS,  written  expressly  for  the  Times,  besides  weekly 
contributions  from  a  large  list  of  the  best  writers,  including  the  names  of  Simms,  Sigour- 
ney,  Staples,  Hunter,  Pabor,  Cothron,  Holloway.  Johnson.  Kdwnrds,  Bales,  Whittlesey, 
Matilda,  Spory,  Jonvrin,  &c.,&c.     Terms  $•„',  invariably  in  advance 

Jfyegf**  Scud  and  get  a  specimen  ropv. 

Address  OGBURN,  COLE  &  ALBRIGHT, 

(h'een#boro\  X.  C. 
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l$?"  Newspapers  publishing  this  Prospectus  will  receive  the 
Magazine  in  (exchange. 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    SUBSCRIBE 

FOR  THE 

SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGEE 

One  of  the  Cheapest  Publications  in  the  Country* 
TWO  VOLUMES  A  TEAR, 

Each  containing  at  least  480  pages,  in  neat  style,  with  fine  Cover,  and  Advertising  Sheet. 
The  Two  Voli'mks  fcbnirhfd  for 

ONLY   THREE   DOLLARS   A   YEAR! 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1858. 
Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty-Seventh  Volumes. 

In  issujng  the  Prospectus  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  and  Twentv-Seventh  Volumes  of  the 
SOUTHER^  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  coninuMiriujr  with  the  January  No.,  the  run 
prietors  beg  to  assure  the  public  that  no  exertion*  will  be  remitted  on  their  part  to  main- 
tain the  high  character  of  tin*  work,  and  to  challenge  the  patronage  of  all  who  value 
sterling  litrntry  merit.  For  Twenty-Three  Year*,  the  Messenger  lias  endeavored  to  re* 
fleet  faithfully  the  Southern  mind,  while  disdaining  all  narrow  and  .sectional  views,  ami 
has  been  alone  among  the  monthly  periodical*  of  America,  in  defence  of  the 

Peculiar  Institutions  of  the  Southern  Country. 

To  this  office  it  will  still  be  devoted,  and  will  be  prompt  to  repel  assaults  upon  the  South, 
whether  they  come  under  the  specious  garb  of  fiction,  or  in  the  direct  form  of  anti-slaverr 
pamphlets.  At  this  critical  juncture,  while  our  enemies  are  employing  literature  as  their 
most  potent  weapon  of  attack,  the  Southern  people  will  surely  not  withhold  their  encour- 
agement from  a  Ivork  whose  aim  it  shall  be  tc  •— '--  ,-'  their  defence. 

The  MESSENGER  will,  as  heretofore,  pre* .  ith  REVIEWS.  HISTOR- 

ICAL and  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  NOVELS,  TALES,  TRAVELS,  ESSAYS, 
POEMS,  CRITIQUES,  and  Papert  on  the  ARMY,  NAVY,  and  other  National  Subjects. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  a  large  circulation  of  the  y^^-^^^ER,  the  Proprietors  have 
reduced  the  Price  of  Subscription   wKJnb  i«  — —  *~» 

TBiiaasas  bgiiaeo  *.*,**.  ^.^^^ ,  xar  ABVAJSreiB. 

OR  FOUR  DOLLARS   IF   NOT  TAID   BEFORE   TtiB   FIRS'"  —     "7LY   IN   AST  YEAR. 

CLUBS — Remitting  us  Fifteen  Dollars  in  one  letter,  wm  w  entitled  to  Six  Copies. 
Tin   Editorial  and  Critical  department  of  the  MESSENGER  will  continue  under  the 

JNO.  R.  THOMPSON,  ESQ. 

And  will  embrace,  copious  notes  on  current  literature  and  reviews  of  all  new  American 
or  Foreign  works  of  general  interest  and  value.  The  Editor's  opinions  will  he  alwnys 
fearlessly  and  honestly  avowed. 

The  Business  Department  is  conducted  by  thfe  undersigned,  to  whom  all  communica- 
tions of  a  business  nature  must  be  addressed. 

MACFARTwXNE,  FERGCSSON  &  CO., 

Novfmp.fr,   1S:.7.  IMW-Tiuilding,  Franklin  Stmt,  RirjtmnHll,  Va. 

jp^y  Booksellers  by  ordering  copies  of  the  Messenger  at  once,  shall  receive  it  at  greatly 
reduced  prices.  •  •« 

#55T*'  Postmaster*  throughout  th*  TTninn,  are  requested  to  net  n«  Agents  in  getting  sub" 
*cnbers  for  it-,  for  whh  h  they  will  be  allowed  H»  per  cent.. for  .all  monies  remitted  to  us- 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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